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^'Mucb  adoe  about  Notbing.  As  it  batb  been  Bimdrie  times 
publikelj  acted  hy  tbe  rigbt  bonourable,  tbe  Lord  Cbamberlaine 
bis  BeruantB.  Written  hj  William  Sbakespeare. — London  Printed 
hj  V.  S.  for  Andrew  Wise  and  William  ABplej.  1600."  4to. 
86  leares.  • 

It  is  also  printed  in  tbe  division  of  "  Comedies "  in  tbe  folio 
1628,  wbere  it  occupies  twentj-ono  pages,  viz.,  from  p.  101,  to 
p.  121,  inclusive.     It  was  reprinted  in  tbe  otbor  folios. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Wi  haTe  no  information  respecting  "  Muob  Ado  about  Nothing  *' 
anterior  to  the  appearance  of  the  4rto.  edition  in  1600:  it  was 
entered  for  publication  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers*  Companj, 
on  the  23rd  of  August  in  that  year,  in  the  following  manner  :— 

"  28  Aug.  1600. 
And.  Wise  Wm.  Aspley]  Two  books,  the  one  called  Muche  adoe 
about  Nothinge,  and  the  other  The  Second  Parte  of  the 
History  of  King  Henry  the  iiiith,  with  the  Humors  of  Sir 
John  Fallstaff :  wrytten  by  Mr.  Shakespeare." 

There  is  another  memorandum  in  the  same  register,  bearing  date 
on  the  "  4th  August/'  without  the  year,  which  runs  in  these  terms : 
— ^  As  you  like  yt,  a  book.  Henry  the  fBlft,  a  book.  Every  man 
in  his  humor,  a  book.  The  Comedie  of  Much  Adoe  about  nothinge, 
a  book."  Opposite  the  titles  of  these  plays  are  added  the  words, 
''to  be  staied."  This  last  entry,  there  is  little  doubt,  belongs  to 
the  year  1600,  for  such  is  the  date  immediately  preceding  it ;  and, 
aa  Malone  observes,  the  clerk,  seeing  1600  just  above  his  pen, 
when  he  inserted  the  notice  for  staying  the  publication  of  "  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing"  and  the  two  other  plays,  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  repeat  the  figures.  The  caveat  of  the  4th  August 
against  the  publication  had  no  doubt  been  withdrawn  by  the  23rd 
of  the  same  month,  and  the  object  of  the  "  stay  "  probably  was  to 
prevent  the  publication  of  "  Henry  V.,"  "  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour,"  and  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  by  any  other  sta- 
tioners than  Wise  and  Aspley. 

The  4to.  of  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  which  came  out  in 
1600,  (and  we  know  of  no  other  impression  in  that  form,)  is  a  well- 
printed  work  for  the  time,  and  the  type  (that  of  V[alentine] 
S[yms])  is  unusually  good.  It  contains  no  hint  from  which  we 
can  at  all  distinctly  infer  the  date  of  its  composition  \  but  Malone 

*  ChAlmen  (Sappl.  Apol.  381.)  conjectures  that  when  Beatrice  says,  **  Yes, 
jOQ  bad  mnstj  yictnals,  and  he  hath  holp  to  eat  it/'  Shakespeare  meant  a 
MrGasm  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  army  under  the  Earl  of  Essex  had  been 
■applied  with  bad  prorisions  dnring  the  Irish  campaign.    Most  readecft  will 
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supposed  that  it  was  written  earlj  in  tbe  year  in  whicb  it  came 
from  the  press.  Considering,  however,  that  the  comedy  would 
have  to  be  got  up,  acted,  and  become  popular,  before  it  was  pub- 
lished, or  probably  entered  for  publication,  the  time  of  its  compo- 
sition by  Shakespeare  may  reasonably  be  carried  back  as  far  as  the 
autumn  of  1599.  That  it  was  popular,  we  cannot  doubt ;  and  the 
extracts  from  the  Stationers'  Begisters  seem  to  show  that  appre- 
hensions were  felt,  lest  rival  booksellers  should  procure  it  to  be 
printed. 

It  is  not  included  by  Meres  in  the  list  he  furnishes  in  his  Pal- 
ladis  Tamia,  1598 ;  and  "  England's  Parnassus,'*  1600,  contains  no 
quotation  from  it.  If  any  conclusion  could  be  drawn  from  these 
facts,  it  might  be,  that  it  was  written  subsequent  to  the  appearance 
of  one  work,  and  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  other.  Bespecting 
an  early  performance  of  it  at  Court,  Steevens  supplies  us  with  the 
subsequent  information: — '''Much  Ado  about  Nothing'  (as  I 
understand  from  one  of  Mr.  Yertue's  MSS.)  formerly  passed  under 
the  title  of  '  Benedick  and  Beatrix.'  Heminge,  the  player,  re- 
ceived on  the  20th  May,  1613,  the  sum  of  £40,  and  £20  more  as 
his  Majesty's  gratuity,  for  exhibiting  six  plays  at  Hampton  Court, 
among  which  was  this  comedy."  The  change  of  title,  if  indeed  it 
were  made,  could  only  have  been  temporary.  The  divisions  of 
Acts  (Scenes  are  not  marked)  were  first  made  in  the  folio  of  1623. 
The  adaptation  of  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  coupled  with  the 
chief  incidents  of  another  of  Shakespeare's  dramas,  (see  the  "  In- 
troduction" to  "Measure  for  Measure,")  by  Sir  William  Dave- 
nant,  was*  first  printed  in  the  edition  of  his  works  in  1673. 

The  serious  portion  of  the  plot  of  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing," 
which  relates  to  Hero,  Claudio,  and  "John  the  Bastard,"  is  ex- 
tremely similar  to  the  story  of  Ariodante  and  Gbneura,  in  Ariosto's 
"  Orlando  Furioso,"  Canto  v.  It  was  separately  versified  in  Eng- 
lish by  Peter  Beverley,  in  imitation  of  Arthur  Brooke's  "  Komeus 
and  Juliet,"  1562,  and  of  Bernard  Garter's  "  Two  English  Lovers," 
1563 ;  and  it  was  printed  by  Thomas  East,  without  date,  two  or 
three  years  after  those  poems  had  appeared. ,  It  was  licensed  for 
the  press  in  1565 ;  and  Warton  informs  us  (Hist.  Engl.  Poetry, 
iv.  310,  edit.  1824)  that  it  was  reprinted  in  1600,  the  year  in  which 
"  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  "  came  from  the  press.  This  fact  is 
important,  because  either  Shakespeare's  attention  might  be  directed 
to  the  story  by  the  circumstance,  or  (which  seems  more  probable) 
Beverley's  poem  might  then  be  republished,  in  consequence  of  iti 
connexion  in  point  of  story  with  Shakespeare's  comedy. 

consider  this  an  overstrained  speculation,  although,  in  point  of  date,  it  accr 
pretty  accurately  with  the  time  when  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing "  may 
been  written. 
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Sir  John  Harington's  translation  of  the  whole  "  Orlando  Eu- 
rioso  "  was  originally  published  in  1591,  but  there  is  no  special 
indication  in  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing "  that  Shakespeare 
availed  himself  of  it.  In  a  note,  at  the  end  of  the  book  occupied 
by  the  story  of  Ariodante  and  Greneura,  Sir  John  Harington  added 
this  sentence : — "  Howsoever  it  was,  surely  the  tale  is  a  pretty 
comical  matter,  and  hath  been  written  in  English  verse  some  few 
years  past  (learnedly  and  with  good  grace),  though  in  verse  of 
another  kind,  by  M.  George  Turbervil."  If  this  note  be  correct, 
and  Harington  did  not  confound  Turberville  with  Beverley,  the 
translation  by  the  former  has  been  lost.  Spenser's  version  of  the 
same  incidents,  for  they  are  evidently  borrowed  from  Ariosto,  in 
B.  II.  c.  4,  of  his  **  Faerie  Queene,'*  was  printed  in  1590 ;  but 
Shakespeare  is  not  to  be  traced  to  this  source.  In  Ariosto,  and  in 
Spenser,  the  rival  of  Ariodante  has  himself  the  interview  with  the 
female  attendant  on  G^neura ;  while  in  Shakespeare  "  John  the 
Bastard  "  employs  a  creature  of  his  own  for  the  purpose.  Shake- 
speare's plot  may,  therefore,  have  had  an  entirely  different  origin, 
possibly  some  translation,  not  now  extant,  of  Bandello's  twenty- 
second  novel,  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Lucca  edition,  4to,  1554,  which  is 
entitled,  *'  Como  il  S.  Timbreo  di  Gardona,  essendo  col  Ee  Piero 
d' Aragona  in  Messina,  s'innamora  di  Fenicia  Lionata ;  e  i  varii 
fortunevoli  accidenti,  che  awennero  prima  che  per  moglie  la  pren- 
desse.'*  It  is  rendered  the  more  likely  that  Shakespeare  employed 
a  lost  version  of  this  novel  by  the  circumstance,  that  in  Bandello 
the  incident  in  which  she,  who  may  be  called  the  false  Hero,  is  con- 
cerned, is  conducted  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  Shakespeare. 
Moreover,  Bandello,  like  our  great  dramatist,  lays  his  scene  in 
Messina ;  the  father  of  the  lady  is  named  Lionato ;  and  Don 
Pedro,  or  Piero,  of  Arragon,  is  the  friend  of  the  lover  who  is 
duped  by  his  rival. 

Nobody  has  observed  upon  the  important  fact,  in  connexion  with 
"  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  that  a  "  History  of  Ariodante  and 
Geneuora"  was  played  before  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  "  Mulcaster's 
children,"  in  1582-3  *.  How  far  Shakespeare  might  be  indebted  to 
this  production  we  cannot  at  all  determine ;  but  it  seems  certain 
that  the  serious  incidents  he  employed  in  his  comedy  had,  at  an 
early  date,  formed  the  subject  of  a  dramatic  representation. 

In  the  ensuing  text  the  4to,  1600,  has  been  followed,  with  due 
notice  of  variations  in  the  folio  of  1623,  and  of  manuscript 
emendations  in  the  corrected  folio,  1632.  The  earliest  impres- 
sion contains  several  passages  not  inserted  in  the  re-print  (for 
such  it  undoubtedly  was)  under  the  care  of  Heminge  and  Condell, 

*  Extracts  from  Revels  at  Court,  bj  Peter  Cunningham,  Esq.,  p.  177*  It  was 
printed  for  the  Shakespeare  Society  in  1842. 
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and  tbe  text  of  tlie  4to,  1600,  is  to  be  preferred  in  nearly  all  in- 
stances. 

We  subjoin  a  ballad  bj  Thomas  Jordan  on  tbe  serious  portion 
of  "  Much  Ado  about  Notbing."  It  was  printed  in  1664!  in  a 
small  8yo.  vol.,  wbicb  be  called  ''  A  rojal  Arbor  of  loyal  Poesie, 
consisting  of  Poems  and  Songs  ;*'  but  it  was,  doubtless,  written 
earlier,  (probably  during  tbe  suppression  of  dramatic  performances) 
and  we  may  presume,  although  no  such  copy  has  reached  our  day, 
that  it  originally  came  out  as  a  broadside,  and  was  sung  in  the 
streets.  The  tune  to  which  it  was  sung,  "No  man  loves  fiery 
passions,"  was  a  popular  one,  and  the  production  is  entitled 

"  The  Bwolution :  a  Love-^iory, 

**  Yoa  that  are  crost  in  love,  and  Ibin  would  see 
Some  crosses  like  your  own,  give  ear  to  me. 
I  have  a  story,  which  doth  plainly  tell 
That  lof  ers  hearts  are  tost  'twixt  heaven  and  hell : 
Therefore,  let  him  or  her  this  place  forhear. 
That  cannot  vent  a  sigh,  or  shed  a  teer. 

"  A  virtuous  Lady,  innocent  and  fair. 
Who  to  a  noble  Knight  was  only  heir. 
Was  to  a  gentleman,  with-  quick  despatch 
Contracted ;  but  his  brother  scom'd  the  matdi. 
And  therefore  privately  did  plot  to  be 
An  enemy  unto  their  amity. 

**  Tbe  costly  garments  and  the  wedding  cheer 
Provided  is,  for  now  the  day  draws  near : 
The  bride-men  and  the  bride-maids  are  made  fit 
To  wait  upon  their  virtue  and  their  wit ; 
And  till  the  day,  long  look'd  for,  doth  appear 
Each  hour's  a  day,  and  every  day  a  year. 

**  Tbe  brother  that  was  hatefully  inclined 
Did  yet  appear  to  bear  a  better  mind. 
And  seem'd  as  much  to  like  the  match,  as  they 
That  e? ery  hour  did  wuh  the  wedding  day. 
But  mark  what  follows,  and  you'll  quickly  be 
Assur'd  'twas  nothing  but  hypocrisy. 

"  He  hires  a  knave,  whose  love  was  closely  tied 
Unto  the  chambermaid  that  serv'd  the  Bride, 
And  bids  him  in  the  evening  go  unto  her, 
And  in  her  mistress  chamber  seem  to  woo  her : 
Desure  her  for  your  humour  to  put  on 
One  of  her  mistress  gowns  that  well  was  known. 

"  Tbe  fellow  goes  to  her,  whom  he  did  know 
Could  not  to  any  thing  he  crav'd  cry  no. 
The  brother  to  the  Bridegroom  quickly  hies, 
To  fill  his  brother's  soul  with  jealousies. 
Quoth  he,  if  you  this  strumpet  lady  marry; 
You  and  your  fiunily  will  all  miscairy. 
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^  fiffiMt  nHii  two  or  iiiiM,  with  me  wiU  go, 
it  tiijblk  in  diow  you  what  you  ne'er  did  know : 
Thtt  kdy  whicb  baitli  lock'd  your  lore  in  cluunns 
111  diow  you  tumbling  in  anotlier's  anni ; 
lor  timigli  tni  now  I  ne'er  did  tell  yon  on  them, 
Hmm  three  nighte  I  iuire  OMt  my  eyee  npon  thcnn.^ 

-T)mW»tfifP^  tM^  he  ^d4i^  w#  ^fi^^ 
Hmf  to  be  the  hnabend  of  a  whore, 
Doth  with  hie  brother  go  (who  wee  hie  goide) 
To  aee^  ae  he  eappoe'd,  hie  wanton  Bride ; 
Whera^  In  her  nriitreea  night-gown,  ahe  was  toying, 

And  witii  her  plotting  sweet»heart  closely  playing. 

• 

''The  amriage  d^  ia  oome,  and  now  they  go, 
^  i[8iOBieiarmiee,tomalBeb«toneoC'two; 
.  Bat  when  tibe  Bridegroom  tpok  her  by  thf  hi^^ 
He  gpvo  libe  peciple  all  to  mkderstand, 
'  .That  Amwmtkaamk  m  most  notorioQa  whose  i 
And  fow'd  lko«t  thet  ttnie  iie'er  to  see  l^rmqro. 

«<  The  Bride  ftU  in  a  swoan4 ;  the  4pther  c^ifd, 
Akek  for  ^ !  I  wmild  my  diflde  had  died 
Before  ^lie  time  hod  oeme,  but  mnoh  I  feer 
liy  eoifow  wHi  beooBse  my  morther^. 
He  eana'd  her  ht.'Oia  fit  to  he  oonvey'd 
HoBM  to  his  honed;  and  in  her  chamber  laid. 

**The  ii|jf|nKf?^maid,  |nn#(foafipg  some  mistake, 
Ilsrfr^d  her  sweet-heart,  that  for  her  dear  sake» 
He  wmdddiedoee,  or  him  she'd  oerer  own. 
Why  he  wodd  hate  her  weer  her  mistrees  gown ; 
And  after  many  subtle  tricks  of  yonth, 
He  M  eonfoss,  and  tdl  the  naked  truth. 

''She  tsDs  her  master  how  they  had  been  us'd, 
And  by  the  Bridegroom's  brother  thus  abns'd ; 
Whish  when  the  Bri^e /uid  ^rMegroom  knew,  they  then 
"Witt  joint  oonsent  go  to  the  church  again, 
When  Ihey  did  knit  tiie  knot,  until  they  die, 
Thst  men  and  Angels  librer  shall  untie." 

be  adiiiilted  that  this  is  a  very  poor  performance,  but 

iji^and  /Otb^  cirp^ipBtanceB,  it  ia  evident  that 

Shakespeare's  play,  most  likely  at  a  date 

to  bft  .pnUidy  pi^ormed,  in  consequence  of 

theatres.    Jordan  was  himself  an  actor,  as 

Mm  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  Wars, 

le  that  he  had  himself  sustained  some  part 

Ifothing  "  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 


DRAMATIS  PERSON^'. 


DON  PEDEO,  Prince  of  Arragon. 
JOHN,  his  bastard  Brother. 
CL  AUDIO,  a  young  Lord  of  Florence. 
BENEDICK,  a  young  Lord  of  Padua. 
LEONATO,  Governor  of  Messina. 
ANTONIO,  his  Brother. 
BALTHAZAE,  Servant  to  Don  Pedro. 
BOEACHIO, 


CONEADB.    :   follo^^"^^Jo^- 
VEEGES         '   t^o  Office"  of  Messina. 


DOGBEEEY,  | 

^        J 
FEIAE  FEANCIS. 

A  Messenger. 

A  Sexton. 

ABpy. 

HEEO,  Daughter  to  Leonato. 

BEATEICE,  Niece  to  Leonato. 

MAEGAEET,)  ^    ^.  ^     ..  _ 

TT-DaTTT  A  c  Gentlewouien  attending  on  Hero. 

UJiSULA,         J 

Messengers,  Watchmen,  and  Attendants. 
SCENE,  Messina. 

'  No  list  of  persons  is  prefixed  to  the  4to.  or  folio  editions.    The  deficiei 
first  supplied  by  Rowe. 
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ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

Before  Leonato's  House. 

Enter   Leonato,    Hero,    Beatrice,    and    others,    with    a 

Messenger '. 

Leon.  I  learn  in  this  letter,  that  Don  Pedro  *  of  Arragon 
comes  this  night  to  Messina. 

Mess.  He  is  very  near  by  this :  he  was  not  three  leagues 
off,  when  I  left  him. 

Leon.  How  many  gentlemen  have  you  lost  in  this  action  P 

Mess.  But  few  of  any  sort,  and  none  of  name. 

Leon.  A  victory  is  twice  itself,  when  the  achiever  brings 
home  ftiU  numbers.  I  find  here,  that  Don  Pedro  hath  be- 
stowed much  honour  on  a  young  Florentine,  called  Claudio. 

Mess.  Much  deserved  on  his  part,  and  equally  remembered 
by  Don  Pedro :  he  hath  borne  himself  beyond  the  promise  of 
his  age,  doing  in  the  figure  of  a  lamb  the  feats  of  a  lion :  he 
hath,  indeed,  better  bettered  expectation,  than  you  must  expect 
of  me  to  tell  you  how. 

>  — with  a  Messenger.]  The  old  stage-direcUon,  in  the  4to,  1600,  as  well  as  in 
the  first  folio,  nms  thus,  explaining  the  relations  of  the  parties  to  each  other, 
in  the  absence  of  any  list  of  characters  : — "  Enter  Leonato,  governor  of  Messina, 
Innogen  his  wife,  Hero  his  daughter,  and  Beatrice  his  niece,  with  a  messenger." 
In  the  corr.  fo.  1632,  **  Innogen  his  wife  *'  is  erased,  and  there  is  little  donbt  that 
she  neither  made  her  appearance  here,  nor  elsewhere  :  Gentleman  is  also  there 
snhstitated  for  **  Messenger,"  as  if  this  person,  who  joins  freely  in  the  conversation 
with  Leonato,  Hero,  and  Beatrice,  were  superior  to  an  ordinary  bearer  of  letters, 
or  intelligence.    With  this  note,  the  change  is  unnecessary. 

*  Don  Pbdbo]  In  the  old  copies,  4to.  and  folio,  this  name  stands  "  Don 
Peter  "  here,  as  well  as  when  Leonato  speaks  of  him  just  afterwards  ;  but  on  his 
entrance  he  is  called  Don  Pedro. 
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Leon.  He  hath  an  iinclo  hero  in  Messina  will  be  very 
much  glad  of  it. 

M&i8.  I  have  already  delivered  him  letters,  and  there  ap- 
pears much  joy  in  him  ;  even  so  much,  that  joy  could  not  show 
itself  modest  enough  without  a  badge  of  bitterness. 

Leon.  Did  he  break  out  into  tears  P 

Mes8,  In  great  measure. 

Lean.  A  kind  overflow  of  kindness.  There  are  no  faces 
truer  than  those  that  are  so  washed :  how  much  better  is  it  to 
weep  at  joy,  than  to  joy  at  weeping. 

Beat  I  pray  you,  is  signior  Montanto  returned  from  the 
wars,  or  no  ? 

Mess,  I  know  none  of  that  name,  lady  * :  there  was  none 
such  in  the  army  of  any  sort. 

Leon.  What  is  he  that  you  ask  for,  niece  P 

Sero.  My  cousin  means  signior  Benedick  of  Padua. 

Mess.  0  !  he  is  returned ;  and  as  pleasant  as  ever  he  was. 

Beat.  He  set  up  his  bills  here  in  Messina  *,  and  challenged 
Cupid  at  the  flight  * ;  and  my  uncle's  fool,  reading  the  chal- 
lenge, subscribed  for  Cupid,  and  challenged  him  at  the  bird- 
bolt.  I  pray  you,  how  many  hath  he  killed  and  eaten  in  these 
wars  P  But  how  many  hath  he  killed  P  for,  indeed,  I  promised 
to  eat  all  of  his  killing. 

Leon.  Faith,  niece,  you  tax  signior  Benedick  too  much; 
but  he'll  be  meet  with  vou,  I  doubt  it  not. 

Mess.  He  hath  done  good  service,  lady,  in  these  wars. 

Beat  You  had  musty  victual,  and  he  hath  help  to  eat  it : 
he  is  a  very  valiant  trencher-man;  he  hath  an  excellent 
Btomach. 

Mess.  And  a  good  soldier  too,  lady. 

Beat  And  a  good  soldier  to  a  lady ;  but  what  is  he  to  a 
lordP 

*  I  know  none  of  thtt  name,  lady :]  Beatrice  asks  after  Benedick  by  a  term  of 
the  fendng-schooly  **  Montanto/'  the  humour  of  which  the  messenger  does  not 
appear  to  understand.  Possibly,  there  is  some  allusion  in  Montanto  that  is  now 
unintelligible  to  us. 

*  He  set  up  his  bills  here  in  Messina,]  **  To  set  up  bills  "  was  to  give  public 
notice  of  a  challenge,  by  posting  placards. 

'  —  challenged  Cupid  at  the  flight  ;]  The  **  flight ''  was  a  species  of  arrow, 
apparently  so  called  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  used  for  flying  long 
distances.  Daniel,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Steevens,  distinguishes  between 
"  /Tf^AZ-shafts  "  and  "  #A«i/-arrow8."  CivU  Wars,  b.  vui.  st.  16.  Thejiighi  was 
oontra>distinguisbed  from  the  bird-bolt ,  mentioned  just  afterwards,  which,  instead 
of  being  long  and  slender,  was  short  and  thick,  with  a  blunt  end,  and  calculated 
only  to  strike  near  objects. 
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• 

Mess.  A  lord  to  a  lord,  a  man  to  a  man ;  stuffed  with  all 
honourable  virtues  * . 

Beat.  It  is  so,  indeed :  he  is  no  less  than  a  stuffed  man ; 
but  for  the  stuffing, — ^Well,  we  are  aU  mortal. 

Leon.  You  must  not,  sir,  mistake  my  niece.  There  is  a 
kind  of  merry  war  betwixt  signior  Benedick  and  her :  they 
never  meet,  but  there's  a  skirmish  of  wit  between  them. 

Beat.  Alas !  he  gets  nothing  by  that.  In  our  last  conflict 
four  of  his  five  wits  ^  went  halting  off,  and  now  is  the  whole 
man  governed  with  one ;  so  that,  if  he  have  wit  enough  to 
keep  himself  warm,  let  him  bear  it  for  a  difference  between 
himself  and  his  horse ;  for  it  is  all  the  wealth  that  he  hath 
left  to  be  known  a  reasonable  creature. — ^Who  is  his  com- 
panion now  P    He  hath  every  month  a  new  sworn  brother. 

Mess.  Is't  possible  P 

Beat.  Very  easily  possible :  he  wears  his  faith  but  as  the 
fashion  of  his  hat,  it  ever  changes  with  the  next  block '. 

Mess.  I  see,  lady,  the  gentleman  is  not  in  your  books  *. 

Beat.  No;  an  he  were,  I  would  bum  my  study.  But,  I 
pray  you,  who  is  his  companion  P  Is  there  no  young  squarer 
now ',  that  will  make  a  voyage  with  him  to  the  devil  P 

Mess.  He  is  most  in  the  company  of  the  right  noble 
Claudio. 

Beat.  0  Lord !  he  will  hang  upon  him  like  a  disease :  he  is 
sooner  caught  than  the  pestilence^  and  the  taker  runs  pre- 
sently mad.  God  help  the  noble  Claudio !  if  he  have  caught 
the  Benedick,  it  will  cost  him  a  thousand  poimd  ere  he  be 
cured. 

Mess.  I  will  hold  friends  with  you,  lady. 


•  —  STUFFKD  with  all  honourable  virtues]  i.e.  fumUhed.  In  her  reply 
Beatrice  plays  upon  the  double  meaning  of  the  word. 

^  —  four  of  his  ftve  wrrs  went  halting  off,]  The  ftve  senses,  long  before  the 
(ane  of  Shakespeare,  were  called  the  fire  wiit;  aod  henoe  the  intellectual 
powers,  intended  by  Beatrice,  were  also  supposed  to  be  fiye  in  number.  Of 
this,  many  proofs  might  be  adduced  if  necessary.  Edgar,  in  King  Lear,  A.  iii. 
8c  4,  exclaims,  **  Bless  thy  five  wits ;"  and  Malone  remarks,  that  Shakespeare 
in  one  of  his  Sonnets  (141)  distinguishes  **  the  five  wits  **  from  the  five  tenset: — 
**  But  mjflve  witt,  nor  my  five  eetuetf  can 
Dissuade  one  foolish  heart  from  loving  thee.*' 

*  —  with  the  next  block.]  t.  e.  The  mould  on  which  a  hat  is  formed. 

9  —  the  gentleman  is  not  in  your  books.]  Meaning  "he  is  not  in  credit  with 
you :"  to  be  in  a  tradesman's  books  was  to  be  in  credit  with,  and  trusted  by 
him.     Such  seems  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  phrase. 

I  —  Is  there  no  young  squarer  now,]  s.  e.  No  yo«ng  qoarreller :  to  **  square/' 
is  now  to  take  the  first  position  for  boxing. 
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Beat,  Do,  good  Mend. 
Leon.  You  will  never  run  mad,  niece. 
Beat,  No,  not  till  a  hot  January. 
Me^,  Don  Pedro  is  approached. 

Enter  Don  Pedro,  John  ',  Claudio,  Benedick,  Balthazab, 

and  others, 

D.  Pedro,  Good  signior  Leonato,  are  you  come*  to  meet 
your  trouble  P  The  fashion  of  the  world  is  to  avoid  cost,  and 
you  encounter  it. 

Leon,  Never  came  trouble  to  my  house  in  the  likeness  of 
your  grace ;  for  trouble  being  gone,  comfort  should  remain, 
but  when  you  depart  from  me,  sorrow  abides,  and  happiness 
takes  his  leave. 

2).  Pedro.  You  embrace  your  charge  too  willingly.  I 
think,  this  is  your  daughter. 

Leon.  Her  mother  hath  many  times  told  me  so. 

Bene.  Were  you  in  doubt,  sir,  that  you  asked  her  P 

Leon.  Siguier  Benedick,  no ;  for  then  were  you  a  child. 

D.  Pedro.  You  have  it  full,  Benedick :  we  may  guess  by 
this  what  you  are,  being  a  man. — ^Truly,  the  lady  fathers 
herself. — ^Be  happy,  lady,  for  you  are  like  an  honourable 
father. 

Bene.  If  signior  Leonato  be  her  father,  she  would  not  have 
his  head  on  her  shoulders  for  all  Messina,  as  like  him  as 
she  is. 

Beat.  I  wonder  that  you  will  still  be  talking,  signior  Bene- 
dick :  nobody  marks  you. 

Bene.  What,  my  dear  lady  Disdain  !  are  you  yet  living  P 

Beat..  Is  it  possible  disdain  should  die,  while  she  hath  such 
meet  food  to  feed  it,  as  signior  Benedick?  Courtesy  itself 
must  convert  to  disdain,  if  you  come  in  her  presence.  ^ 

Bene.  Then  is  courtesy  a  turn-coat.  But  it  is  certain,  I  am 
loved  of  all  ladies,  only  you  excepted ;  and  I  would  I  could 
find  in  my  heart  that  I  had  not  a  hard  heart,  for,  truly,  I 
love  none. 

Beat.  A  dear  happiness  to  women :  they  would  else  have 
been  troubled  with  a  pernicious  suitor.     I  thank  God,  and  my 

'  John,]  Modern  editors  call  him  '*  Don  John/'  but  in  the  old  copies  he  is 
called  '*  John/'  '*  John  the  bastard/'  and  "  Sir  John/'  in  the  stage-directions,  or 
in  the  prefixes  to  the  speeches  assigned  to  him. 

'  —  ARB  YOU  come]     The  folios  read  "  you  are  come/' 
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cold  blood,  I  am  of  your  ImmoiLr  for  tliat :  I  had  rather  hear 
my  dog  bark  at  a  crow,  than  a  man  swear  he  loves  me. 

Bene.  Ood  keep^your  ladyship  still  in  that  mind ;  so  some 
gentleman  or  other  shall  'scape  a  predestinate  scratched  tsLce. 

Beat  Scratching  could  not  make  it  worse,  an  'twere  such 
a  face  as  yours  were  *. 

Bene.  Well,  you  are  a  rare  parrot-teacher. 

Beat.  A  bird  of  my  tongue  is  better  than  a  beast  of  yours. 

Bene.  I  would,  my  horse  had  the  speed  of  your  tongue, 
and  so  good  a  continuer.  But  keep  your  way  o'  God's  name ; 
I  have  done. 

Beat.  You  always  end  with  a  jade's  trick:  I  know  you 
of  old. 

D.  Pedro.  That  is  the  sum  of  all,  Leonato  *.— Siguier 
Claudio,  and  signior  Benedick,  my  dear  Mend  Leonato  hath 
invited  you  alL  I  tell  him  we  shaU  stay  here  at  the  least  a 
month,  and  he  heartily  prays  some  occasion  may  detain  us 
longer :  I  dare  swear  he  is  no  hypocrite,  but  prays  from  his 
heart. 

Lean.  If  you  swear,  my  lord,  you  shall  not  be  forsworn. — 
Let  me  bid  you  welcome,  my  lord :  being  reconciled  to  the 
prince  your  brother,  I  owe  you  all  duty. 

John.  I  thank  you :  Z  am  not  of  many  words,  but  I  thank 
you. 

Leon.  Please  it  your  grace  lead  on  P 

2>.  Pedro.  Your  hand,  Leonato  :  we  will  go  together. 

\_Uxeunt  all  but  Benedick  and  Claudio. 

Clatid.  Benedick,  didst  thou  note  the  daughter  of  signior 
Leonato  P 

Befie.  I  noted  her  not ;  but  I  looked  on  her. 

Claud.  Is  she  not  a  modest  young  lady  P 

Bene.  Do  you  question  mc,  as  an  honest  man  should  do,  for 
my  simple  true  judgment ;  or  would  you  have  me  speak  after 
my  custom,  as  being  a  professed  tyrant  to  their  sex  P 

Claud.  No ;  I  pray  thee,  speak  in  sober  judgment. 

Bene.  Why,  i'faith,  methinks   she's  too  low   for   a  high 

*  —  an  'twere  such  a  face  as  yours  werb.]  In  the  corr.  fo.  1632,  "  were  **  at 
the  end  of  this  speech  is  erased ;  and,  probably,  when  it  was  struck  out  it  was  not 
the  custom  to  pronounce  it  on  the  stage,  though  it  wto  certainly  the  language  of 
Shakespeare's  day :  therefore,  we  preserve  it. 

*  That  is  the  sum  of  all,  Leonato  ]  The  folios  read  This,  &c.  Don  Pedro,  we 
must  suppose,  has  been  talking  apart  with  Leonato ;  and,  ending  with  this  sen- 
tence, turns  to  Claudio  and  Benedick  to  tell  them  the  subject  and  result  of  his 
conrersatioo. 
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praise,  too  brown  for  a  fair  praise,  and  too  little  for  a  great 
praise :  only  this  commendation  I  can  afford  her ;  that  were 
she  other  than  she  is,  she  were  imhandsome,  and  being  no 
other  but  as  she  is,  I  do  not  like  her. 

Claud,  Thou  thinkest,  I  am  in  sport :  I  pray  thee,  tell  me 
truly  how  thou  lik'st  her. 

Bene,  Would  you  buy  her,  that  you  inquire  after  her  P 

Claud,  Can  the  world  buy  such  a  jewel  P 

Bene.  Yea,  and  a  case  to  put  it  into.  But  speak  you  this 
with  a  sad  brow,  or  do  you  play  the  flouting  Jack,  to  tell  us 
Cupid  is  a  good  hare-finder,  and  Vulcan  a  rare  carpenter? 
Come,  in  what  key  shall  a  man  take  you,  to  go  in  the  song '  P 

Claud,  In  mine  eye  she  is  the  sweetest  lady  that  ever  I 
looked  on. 

Bene.  I  can  see  yet  without  spectacles,  and  I  see  no 
such  matter :  there's  her  cousin,  an  she  were  not  possessed 
with  a  fury,  exceeds  her  as  much  in  beauty,  as  the  first  of  May 
doth  the  last  of  December.  But  I  hope,  you  have  no  intent 
to  turn  husband,  have  you  ? 

Claud,  I  would  scarce  trust  myself,  though  I  had  sworn  the 
contrary,  if  Hero  would  be  my  wife. 

Bene,  Is't  come  to  this,  i'faith  ?  Hath  not  the  world  one 
man,  but  he  will  wear  his  cap  with  suspicion '  P  Shall  I  never 
sec  a  bachelor  of  threescore  again  ?  Go  to ;  i'faith,  an  thou 
wilt  needs  thrust  thy  neck  into  a  yoke,  wear  the  print  of  it, 
and  sigh  away  Sundays.  Look ;  Don  Pedro  is  returned  to 
seek  you. 

Re-enter  Dan  Pedro. 

D,  Pedro,  What  secret  hath  held  you  here,  that  you  fol- 
lowed not  to  Leonato's  P 

Bene,  I  would  your  grace  would  constrain  me  to  tell. 

D,  Pedro,  I  charge  thee  on  thy  allegiance. 

Bene,  You  hear,  count  Claudio :  I  can  be  secret  as  a  dumb 
man,  I  would  have  you  think  so ;  but  on  my  allegiance, — 
mark  you  this,  on  my  allegiance. — He  is  in  love.  With 
whom  P — ^now,  that  is  your  grace's  part. — Mark,  how  short  his 
answer  is  • : — with  Hero,  Leonato's  short  daughter. 

Claud,  If  this  were  so,  so  were  it  uttered. 

•  —  to  go  in  the  song  ?]  i.  e.  To  join  in  the  same  song  you  are  singing. 

y  —  wear  his  cap  with  suspicion  ?]     Lest  it  may  cover  and  conceal  horns. 

•  Mark,  how  short  his  answer  is :]  So  the  old  copies ;  but  in  the  corr.  fo. 
1632,  "  his  "  is  altered  to  Me,— injuriously. 
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Bene.  Like  the  old  tale,  my  lord :  it  is  not  so,  nor  'twas  not 
80 ;  buty  indeed,  God  forbid  it  should  be  so  *. 

Claud.  If  my  passion  change  not  shortly,  God  forbid  it 
should  be  otherwise. 

D.  Pedro.  Amen,  if  you  love  her ;  for  the  lady  is  very  well 
worthy. 

Claud.  You  speak  this  to  fetch  me  in,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  By  my  troth,  I  speak  my  thought. 

Claud.  And  in  faith,  my  lord,  I  spoke  mine. 

Bene.  And  by  my  two  faiths  and  troths,  my  lord,  I  spoke 
mine*. 

Claud.  That  I  love  her,  I  feel. 

D.  Pedro.  That  she  is  worthy,  I  know. 

Bene.  That  I  neither  feel  how  she  should  be  loved,  nor  know 
how  she  should  be  worthy,  is  the  opinion  that  fire  cannot  melt 
out  of  me :  I  will  die  in  it  at  the  stake. 

D.  Pedro.  Thou  wast  ever  an  obstinate  heretic  in  the  despite 
of  beauty. 

Claud.  And  never  could  maintain  his  part,  but  in  the  force 
of  his  will. 

Bene.  That  a  woman  conceived  me,  I  thank  her :  that  she 
brought  me  up,  I  likewise  give  her  most  humble  thanks ;  but 
that  I  will  have  a  recheat  winded  in  my  forehead ',  or  hang 
my  bugle  in  an  invisible  baldrick,  all  women  shall  pardon  me. 
Because  I  will  not  do  them  the  wrong  to  mistrust  any,  I  will 
do  myself  the  right  to  trust  none ;  and  the  fine  is,  (for  the 
which  I  may  go  the  finer)  I  will  live  a  bachelor. 

D.  Pedro.  I  shall  see  thee,  ere  I  die,  look  pale  with  love. 

Bene.  With  anger,  with  sickness,  or  with  hunger,  my  lord  ; 
not  with  love :  prove,  that  ever  I  lose  more  blood  with  love, 
than  I  will  get  again  with  drinking,  pick  out  mine  eyes  with 
a  ballad-maker's  pen,  and  hang  me  up  at  the  door  of  a  brothel- 
house  for  the  sign  of  blind  Cupid. 

*  —  God  forbid  it  should  bo  so.]  This  allades  to  an  old  tale,  no  doubt  in  print 
in  Shakespeare's  time,  but  now  lost.  Blakeway  preserved  the  tradition  of  it. 
See  Malone's  Shakespeare,  by  Boswell,  vii.  1G3,  and  Spenser's  Fairj  Queen, 
Book  HI.  c.  II. 

'  —  I  SPOKB  mine.]  This  is  the  preferable  reading  of  the  4to,  1600 :  the  folio 
has,  "  I  tp^ak  mine/'  but  Benedick  is  referring  to  what  he  has  already  said.  In 
the  corr.  fo.  1632,  tpeak  is  altered  to  "  spoke,"  and  such,  doubtless,  was  the 
practice  of  the  stage. 

'  —  a  &BCHBAT  winded  in  my  forehead,]  '*  Recheat "  is  a  hunting  term, 
a  recall.  Benedkk  of  course  means,  that  he  will  not  wear  a  horn  which  any 
huntsman  might  blow.  The  "  bugle  in  an  invisible  baldrick  "  contains  a  similar 
allimon. 


4  ff 
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D.  Pedro.  Well,  if  ever  thou  dost  fall  firom  this  faith,  thou 
wilt  prove  a  notable  argument. 

Bene.  If  Z  do,  hang  me  in  a  bottle  like  a  cat,  and  shoot  at 
me ;  and  he  that  first  hits  me,  let  him  be  clapped  on  the 
shoulder,  and  called  Adam  *. 

D.  Pedro.  Well,  as  time  shall  try : 
"  In  time  the  savage  bull  doth  bear  the  yoke  *J 

Bene.  The  savage  bull  may,  but  if  ever  the  sensible  Bene- 
dick bear  it,  pluck  off  the  bull's  horns,  and  set  them  in  my 
forehead;  and  let  me  be  vilely  painted,  and  in  such  great 
letters  as  they  write,  "  Here  is  good  horse  to  hire,"  let  them 
signify  under  my  sign, — "  Here  you  may  see  Benedick,  the 
married  man." 

Claud.  If  this  should  ever  happen,  thou  would'st  be  horn- 
mad. 

B.  Pedro.  Nay,  if  Cupid  have  not  spent  aU  his  quiver  in 
Venice,  thou  wilt  quake  for  this  shortly. 

Bene.  I  look  for  an  earthquake  too,  then. 

B.  Pedro.  Well,  you  will  temporize  with  the  hours.  In 
the  mean  time,  good  signior  Benedick,  repair  to  Leonato's: 
commend  me  to  him,  and  tell  him,  I  will  not  fail  him  at 
supper ;  for,  indeed,  he  hath  made  great  preparation. 

Bene.  I  have  almost  matter  enough  in  me  for  such  an  em- 
bassage ;  and  so  I  commit  you — 

Claud.  To  the  tuition  of  God :  from  my  house, — ^if  I  had 
it.— 

B.  Pedro.  The  sixth  of  July :  your  loving  friend.  Benedick. 

Bene.  Nay,  mock  not,  mock  not.     The  body  of  your  dis- 

*  —  let  him  be  clapped  on  the  shoolder,  and  called  Adam.]  To  shoot  at  a 
cat  in  a  bottle  was  formerly  a  sport ;  and  when  Benedick  says  that  he  mhofint 
hits  him  is  to  be  '*  called  Adam/'  the  allusion  may  be  to  the  outlaw  Adam 
Bell:  if  so,  it  would  have  been  more  proper  to  call  him  William,  for  it  was 
William  of  Cloudesley  who,  being  a  famous  archer,  cleft  the  apple  on  bis  son's 
head.  Perhaps  the  meaning  is  only  that  the  person  who  hit  the  bottle  was  to  be 
called,  by  way  of  distinction,  the  Jirtt  man^  t. «.  Adam.  The  word  *'  first  **  is 
from  the  oorr.  fo.  1632 :  the  first  who  hit  him,  and  not  any  man  who  might 
afterwards  do  so,  was  to  be  called  Adam. 

*  In  time  the  savage  bull  doth  bear  the  yoke.]  This  line  is  quoted  firom  A  ii. 
of  "  The  Spanish  Tragedy,"  the  earliest  known  edition  of  which  (the  second)  was 
printed  in  1599.  Shakespeare  does  not  give  the  line  exactly  as  it  stands  in  the 
original : — 

"In  time  the  savage  bull  sustaint  the  yoke." 
Vide  Dodsley's  Old  Plays.  III.  1 18,  last  edit.     Kyd,  the  author  of  "  The  Spanish 
Tragedy,"  borrowed  it,  and  three  other  lines,  from  Watson's  Sonnets,  printed  in 
or  after  1582 :  they  were  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  in  March  of  that  year.     Ac- 
curacy in  literary  dates  is  always  material. 
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course  is  sometime  guarded  with  fragments  *,  and  the  guards 
are  but  slightly  basted  on  neither :  ere  you  flout  old  ends  any 
ferther  *,  examine  your  conscience,  and  so  I  leave  you. 

IJSxit  Benedick. 

Claud.  My  liege,  your  highness  now  may  do  me  good, 

D.  Pedro.  My  love  is  thine  to  teach :  teach  it  but  how, 
And  thou  shalt  see  how  apt  it  is  to  learn 
Any  hard  lessen  that  may  do  thee  good. 

Clatid.  Hath  Lconato  any  son,  my  lord  P 

D.  Pedro.  No  child  but  Hera,  she's  his  only  heir. 
Dost  thou  affect  her,  Claudio  ? 

Claud.  0!  my  lord, 

"WTien  you  went  onward  on  this  ended  action, 
I  look'd  upon  her  with  a  soldier's  eye. 
That  lik'd,  but  had  a  rougher  task  in  hand. 
Than  to  drive  liking  to  the  name  of  love  ; 
But  now  I  am  retum'd,  and  that  war-thoughts 
Have  left  their  places  vacant,  in  their  -rooms 
Come  thronging  soft  and  delicate  desires. 
All  prompting  me  how  fair  yoimg  Hero  is. 
Saying,  I  lik'd  her  ere  I  went  to  wars — 

D.  Pedro.  Thou  wilt  be  like  a  lover  presently. 
And  tire  the  hearer  with  a  book  of  words. 
If  thou  dost  love  fair  Hero,  cherish  it. 
And  I  will  break  with  her,  and  with  her  father. 
And  thou  shalt  have  her '.     Was't  not  to  this  end, 
That  thou  began'st  to  twist  so  fine  a  story  P 

Claud.  How  «weetly  do  you  minister  to  love. 
That  know  love's  grief  by  his  complexion ! 
But  lest  my  liking  might  too  sudden  seem, 
I  would  have  salv'd  it  with  a  longer  treatise. 

D.  Pedro.  What  need  the  bridge  much  broader  than  the 
flood  P 
The  fairest  ground  is  the  necessity '. 

»  —  GUAaDEO  with  fragments,]  Clothes  were  of  old  said  to  be  guarded, 
when  they  were  ornamented  with  lace.  Shakespeare  and  all  the  dramatists  of  his 
time  frequently  allude  to  such  guards. 

*  —  flout  OLD  BNDs  any  farther,]  t.  e.  Old  ends  or  conclusions  of  letters :  it 
was  very  common  formerly  to  finish  a  letter  with  the  words  used  by  Benedick, 
Claudio,  and  Don  Pedro : — "  And  so  I  commit  you  to  the  tuition  of  God  :  From 
my  house,  the  sixth  of  July,  your  loying  friend,''  &c. 

y  And  thou  shalt  have  her.]  These,  and  the  preceding  words,  "  and  with  her 
father,"  are  only  in  the  4to,  1600. 

■  The  fairest  ground  is  the  necessity.]    "  Ground  "  is  from  the  corr.  fo.  1632  : 

VOL.    II.  ^ 
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Look,  what  will  serve  is  fit :  'tis  once,  thou  lovest  *, 

And  I  will  fit  thee  with  the  remedy. 

I  know  we  shall  have  revelling  to-night : 

I  will  assume  thy  part  in  some  disguise, 

And  tell  fair  Hero  I  am  Glaudio ; 

And  in  her  bosom  I'll  imclasp  my  heart, 

And  take  her  hearing  prisoner  with  the  force, 

And  strong  encounter  of  my  amorous  tale : 

Then,  after,  to  her  father  will  I  break ; 

And,  the  conclusion  is,  she  shall  be  thine. 

In  practice  let  us  put  it  presently.  \^Exeuni. 


SCENE  11. 
A  Boom  in  Leonato's  House. 

Unter  Leonato  and  Antonio. 

Lean.  How  now,  brother  ?  Where  is  my  cousin,  your 
son  P     Hath  he  provided  this  music  P 

Ant,  He  is  very  busy  about  it.  But,  brother,  I  can  tell 
you  strange  news  *  that  you  yet  dreamt  not  of. 

Lean,  Arc  they  good  ?  ' 

Ant,  As  the  event  stamps  them ;  but  they  have  a  good 
cover;  they  show  well  outward.  The  prince  and  count 
Claudio,  walking  in  a  thick-pleached  alley '  in  my  orchard, 
were  thus  much  overheard  *  by  a  man  of  mine :  the  prince 
discovered  to  Claudio  that  he  loved  my  niece,  your  daughter, 
and  meant  to  acknowledge  it  this  night  in  a  dance ;  and,  if 
he  found  her  accordant,  he  meant  to  take  the  present  time  by 
the  top,  and  instantly  break  ynih.  you  of  it. 

Lean,  Hath  the  fellow  any  wit,  that  told  you  this  P 

Ant.  A  good  sharp  fellow :  I  will  send  for  him,  and  ques- 
tion him  yourself. 

Leon,  No,  no :  we  will  hold  it  as  a  dream,  till  it  appear 
itself;  but  I  will  acquaint  my  daughter  withal,  that  she  may 

the  old  editions  hate  grant,  but  Don  Pedro  was  referring  to  the  ground  of  the 
sudden  love  of  Claudio  for  Hero.     Grant  was  misheard  for  **  ground." 

'  —  'tis  ONCB,  thou  lovest,]  A  common  expression  not  alwajrs  meaning  once 
for  all,  as  some  ha?e  explained  it,  but  sometimes  at  once, 

*  —  I  can  tell  you  strange  news]  The  folio  of  1623  omits  "  strange," 
which  is  found  in  the  4to,  1000. 

'  —  thick.PLBACHBD  alley]  i.  *.  Thickly  interwoven. 

'  —  were  thus  much  overheard]    "  Were  thus  overheard/'  folio,  1623. 
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be  the  better  prepared  for  an  answer,  if  peradventure  tbis  be 
true.  Ck)  you,  and  tell  her  of  it.  \_8everal  persons  cross  the 
stage.']  Cousins,  you  know  what  you  have  to  do  *. — 0, 1  cry 
you  mercy,  Mend ;  go  you  with  me,  and  I  will  use  your  akilL 
— Grood  cousin,  have  a  care  this  busy  time.  [^Ea^nt. 


SCENE  III. 
Another  Room  in  Leonato's  House. 

JSnter  John  and  Conrade. 

Con.  What  the  good  year*,  my  lord!  why  are  you  thus 
out  of  measure  sad  P 

John.  There  is  no  measure  in  the  occasion  that  breeds  it  *, 
therefore  the  sadness  is  without  limit. 

Con.  You  should  hear  reason. 

John.  And  when  I  have  heard  it,  what  blessing  brings  it  P 

Con.  If  not  a  present  remedy,  at  least  ^  a  patient  sufferance. 

John.  I  wonder,  that  thou  being  (as  thou  say'st  thou  art) 
bom  under  Saturn,  goest  about  to  apply  a  moral  medicine  to 
a  mortifying  mischief.  I  cannot  hide  what  I  am :  I  must  be 
sad  when  I  have  cause,  and  smile  at  no  man's  jests ;  eat  when 
I  have  stomach,  and  wait  for  no  man's  leisure ;  sleep  when  I 
am  drowsy,  and  tend  on  no  man's  business ;  laugh  when  I 
am  merry,  and  claw  no  man  in  his  himiour. 

Cofi.  Yea ;  but  you  must  not  make  the  full  show  of  this, 
'till  you  mfij  do  it  without  oontrolment.  You  have  'till  of 
late '  stood  out  against  your  brother,  and  he  hath  ta'en  you 
newly  into  his  grace ;  where  it  is  impossible  you  should  take 
true  root*,  but  by  the  fair  weather  that  you  make  yourself: 
it  is  needful  that  you  frame  the  season  for  your  own  harvest. 


*  Cooflitis,  joxL  kncm  what  you  have  to  do.]  Leonato  addresses  his  dqiendanfts, 
(poor  relations  retained  in  bis  famUy)  who  were  assisting  in  making  preparations 
for  the  masquerade. 

*  What  the  good  year,  my  lord !]  An  exclamation  found  (as  Bbkeway  ob- 
serves) in  Roper's  Ufe  of  Sir  T.  More,  "  What  the  good  year,  Mr.  More ! " 

*  —  in  the  occasion  that  breeds  it,]  The  pronoun  "  it ''  is  not  in  the  old  copies, 
but  it  is  inserted  in  MS.  in  the  oorr.  fo.  1632,  and  is  certainly  necessary.  Modem 
editors  hare  been  in  the  habit  of  inserting  *'  it,"  but  without  warrant,  and  without 
notice. 

'  —  AT  lbast]    The  folio  reads  yet, 

*  Yon  have  'till  of  late]  *'  'Till "  is  from  the  corr.  fo.  1632,  and  is  clearly 
required  by  the  sense. 

*  —  TtLvm  root,]    JVue  is  omitted  in  the  folio,  1623. 
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John.  I  had  rather  be  a  canker  in  a  hedge,  than  a  roee  in 
his  grace  ;  and  it  better  fits  my  blood  to  be  disdained  of  all, 
than  to  fashion  a  carriage  to  rob  loTe  from  any:  in  this, 
though  I  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  flattering  honest  man,  it 
must  not  be  denied  but  I  am '  a  plain-dealing  Yillain.  I  am 
trusted  with  a  muzzle,  and  enfranchised  with  a  clog ;  there- 
fore I  have  decreed  not  to  sing  in  my  cage.  If  I  had  my 
mouth,  I  would  bite ;  if  I  had  my  liberty,  I  would  do  my 
liking  :  in  the  mean  time,  let  me  be  that  I  am,  and  seek  not 
to  alter  me. 

Con,  Can  you  make  no  use  of  your  discontent  P 
John,  I  make  all  use  of  it,  for  I  use  it  only  *.     Who  comes 
here  ? — ^What  news,  Borachio  ? 

Enter  Borachio. 

Bora,  I  came  yonder  from  a  great  supper :  the  prince,  your 
brother,  is  royally  entertained  by  Leonato,  and  I  can  give 
you  intelligence  of  an  intended  marriage. 

John,  Will  it  serve  for  any  model  to  build  mischief  on  P 
What  is  he  for  a  fool  that  betroths  himself  to  unquietness  P 

Bora.  Marry,  it  is  your  brother's  right  hand. 

John,  Who  ?  the  most  exquisite  Claudio  P 

Bora,  Even  he. 

John,  A  proper  squire !  And  who,  and  who  P  which  way 
looks  he  P 

Bora,  Marry,  on  Hero,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Leonato. 

John,  A  very  forward  March-chick.  How  came  you  to  this  P 

Bora,  Being  entertained  for  a  perfumer,  as  I  was  smoking 
a  musty-room,  comes  me  the  prince  and  Claudio,  hand  in 
hand,  in  sad  conference :  I  whipt  me  *  behind  the  arras,  and 
there  heard  it  agreed  upon,  that  the  prince  should  woo  Hero 
for  himself,  and  having  obtained  her,  give  her  to  count 
Claudio. 

John,  Come,  come ;  let  us  thither :  this  may  prove  food  to 
my  displeasure.  That  young  start-up  hath  all  the  glory  of 
my  overthrow :  if  I  can  cross  him  any  way,  I  bless  myself 
every  way.     You  are  both  sure,  and  will  assist  me  ? 

Con,  To  the  death,  my  lord. 

1  —  BUT  I  am]    That,  modern  editions ;  "  but,"  4to.  and  folios. 

»  I  make  all  use  of  it,  for  I  use  it  only.]  So  the  4to.  1600,  which  is  right: 
John  is  speaking  in  the  present  tense.  The  folio,  1G23,  reads,  "  I  will  make 
all  use  of  it/'  &c. 

»  —  I  whipt  me]    The  folio,  1623,  omits  "  me." 
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John.  Let  us  to  the  great  supper:  their  cheer  is  the 
greater,  that  I  am  subdued.  ^Woidd  the  cook  were  of  my 
mind  ! — Shall  we  go  prove  what's  to  be  done  P 

Bora.  We'll  wait  upon  your  lordship,  \MxmnU 


ACT  n.    SCENE  I. 

A  £[all  in  Leoxato's  House. 

^nier  Leonato,  Antonio,  Hero,  Beatrice,  and  others. 

Lean.  Was  not  count  John  here  at  supper  P 

Ant.  I  saw  him  not. 

Beat.  How  tartly  that  gentleman  looks:  I  never  can  see 
him,  but  I  am  heart-burned  an  hour  after. 

Hero.  He  is  of  a  very  melancholy  disposition. 

Beat.  He  were  an  excellent  man,  that  were  made  just  in 
the  mid- way  between  him  and  Benedick :  the  one  is  too  like 
an  image,  and  says  nothing ;  and  the  other  too  like  my  lady's 
eldest  son,  evermore  tattling. 

Leon.  Then,  half  signior  Benedick's  tongue  in  count  John's 
mouth,  and  half  count  John's  melancholy  in  signior  Benedick's 
face, — 

Beat.  With  a  good  leg,  and  a  good  foot,  uncle,  and  money 
enough  in  his  purse,  such  a  man  would  win  any  woman  in 
the  world, — ^if  he  could  get  her  good  will. 

Leon.  By  my  troth,  niece,  thou  wilt  never  get  thee  a  hus- 
band, if  thou  be  so  shrewd  of  thy  tongue. 

Ant.  In  fiuth,  she's  too  curst. 

Beat.  Too  curst  is  more  than  curst:  I  shall  lessen  God's 
sending  that  way,  for  it  is  said,  ''  God  sends  a  curst  cow  short 
horns ;"  but  to  a  cow  too  curst  he  sends  none. 

Leon.  So,  by  being  too  curst,  God  will  send  you  no  horns  P 

Beat.  Just,  if  he  send  me  no  husband ;  for  the  which  bless- 
ing, I  am  at  him  upon  my  knees  every  morning  and  evening. 
Lord!  I  could  not  endure  a  husband  with  a  beard  on  his 
face :  I  had  rather  lie  in  the  woollen. 

Leon.  You  may  light  on  a  husband  that  hath  no  beard. 

Beai.  What  should  I  do  with  him  P  dress  him  in  my  ap- 
parel, and  make  him  my  waiting  gentlewoman  P  He  that 
hath  a  beard  is  more  than  a  youth,  and  he  that  hath  no  beard 
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is  less  than  a  man ;  and  he  that  is  more  than  a  youth  is  not 
for  me ;  and  he  that  is  less  than  a  man  I  am  not  for  him : 
therefore  I  will  even  take  sixpence  in  earnest  of  the  bear- 
ward  *y  and  lead  his  apes  into  hell. 

Leon.  Well  then,  go  you  into  hell  ? 

Beat  No ;  but  to  the  gate ;  and  there  will  the  devil  meet 
me,  like  an  old  cuckold  with  horns  on  his  head,  and  say,  ''  Get 
you  to  heaven,  Beatrice,  get  you  to  heaven ;  here's  no  place 
for  you  maids :"  so,  deliver  I  up  my  apes,  and  away  to  Saint 
Peter  for  the  heavens :  he  shows  me. where  the  bachelors  sit, 
and  there  live  we  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long. 

Ant  WeU,  niece,  [to  Hero,]  I  trust,  you  will  be  ruled  by 
your  father. 

Beat  Yes,  faith ;  it  is  my  cousin's  duty  to  make  courtesy, 
and  say,  "Father,  as  it  please  you:"  but  yet  for  all  that, 
cousin,  let  him  be  a  handsome  fellow,  or  else  make  another 
courtesy,  and  say,  "  Father,  as  it  please  me." 

Leon.  Well,  niece,  I  hope  to  see  you  one  day  fitted  with  a 
husband. 

Beat  Not  till  God  make  men  of  some  other  metal  than 
earth.  Would  it  not  grieve  a  woman  to  be  over-mastered 
with  a  piece  of  valiant  dust  P  to  make  an  account  of  her  life 
to  a  clod  of  wayward  marl  P  No,  uncle,  I'll  none :  Adam's 
sons  are  my  brethren ;  and  truly,  I  hold  it  a  sin  to  match  in 
my  kindred. 

Leon.  Daughter,  remember,  what  I  told  you :  if  the  prince 
do  solicit  you  in  that  kind,  you  know  your  answer. 

Beat  The  fault  will  be  in  the  music,  cousin,  if  you  be  not 
woo'd  in  good  time :  if  the  prince  be  too  important  *,  tell  him, 
there  is  measure  in  every  thing,  and  so  dance  out  the  answer : 
for,  hear  me,  Hero ;  wooing,  wedding,  and  repenting,  is  as  a 
Scotch  jig,  a  measure,  and  a  cinque-pace :  the  first  suit  is  hot 
and  hasty,  like  a  Scotch  jig,  and  full  as  fantastical ;  the  wed- 
ding, mannerly,  modest,  as  a  measure,  full  of  state  and  an- 
cientry; and  then  comes  repentance,  and  with  his  bad  legs 
falls  into  the  cinque-pace  faster  and  faster,  till  he  sink  apace 
into  his  grave  •. 


*  —  sixpence  in  earnest  of  the  bear-ward,]  Spelt  berrord  in  the  old  oopiet, 
B  coUoqniAl  corruption  of  Bear- ward,  showing  how.it  was  then  pronounced. 

*  —  if  the  prince  be  too  important,]  i.  e.  Importunate. 

*  —  till  he  sink  apace  into  his  grave.]  "  Apace''  is  from  the  corr.  fo.  1632, 
and  the  pun  gives  additional  point  to  the  passage.  "  Cinque-pace  "  was  pronoonoed 
like  imk»a-paee. 
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Leon,  Cousin,  you  apprehend  passing  shrewdly. 

Beat.  I  have  a  good  eye,  uncle :  I  can  see  a  church  by  day- 
light. 

Leon,  The  revellers  are  entering,  brother.  Make  good 
room! 

Enter  Don  Pedro,  Claudio,  Benedick,  Balthazar  ;  John  ', 
BoRACHio,  Margaret,  Ursula,  and  maskers  V 

2>.  Pedro,  Lady,  will  you  walk  about  with  your  friend  P 

Sero,  So  you  walk  softly,  and  look  sweetly,  and  say 
nothing,  I  am  yours  for  the  walk;  and,  especially,  when  I 
walk  away. 

D.  Pedro,  With  me  in  your  company  ? 

JETero,  I  may  say  so,  when  I  please. 

2>.  Pedro.  And  when  please  you  to  say  so  P 

-H>ro.  When  I  like  your  favour ;  for  God  defend,  the  lute 
should  be  like  the  case ' ! 

D.  Pedro.  My  visor  is  Philemon's  roof;  within  the  house 
is  Jove  *. 

£[ero.  Why,  then  your  visor  should  be  thatch'd. 

2>.  Pedro.  Speak  low,  if  you  speak  love.       l^Takes  Jier  aside. 

Bene.  Well,  I  would  you  did  like  me. 

Marg.  So  would  not  I,  for  your  own  sake ;  for  I  have  many 
ill  qualities. 

Bene,  Which  is  one  P 

Marg.  I  say  my  prayers  aloud. 

Bene.  I  love  you  the  better ;  the  hearers  may  cry  Amen. 

Marg.  God  match  me  with  a  good  dancer ! 

Balth.  Amen. 

Marg,  And  God  keep  him  out  of  my  sight,  when  the  dance 
is  done ! — ^Answer,  clerk. 


'  Balthazar;  John,]  The  4to.  and  folio  here  both  read,  "  Balthazar  or  dumb 
John;*'  and  Reed  argued  that  Shakespeare  might  have  called  John  **  dumb 
John,"  on  account  of  his  taciturnity  i  Balthazar  and  John  were  two  distinct 
penons,  and  the  former  oould  not  be  called  also  dumb  John — "  Balthazar  or 
dumb  John."  **  John  the  bastard  "  was  necessarily  present,  and  "  dumb  John  " 
was  doubtless  a  mishearing  for  *'  Don  John  **  as  he  was  sometimes  called. 

*  —  and  maskers.]  "  With  a  drum/'  adds  the  folio,  1623,  showing  the  sort  of 
music  they  brought  with  them. 

*  —  for  God  defend,  the  lute  should  be  like  the  case  1]  t.  e.  God  forbid  that 
your  face  should  be  like  your  mask. 

1  —  within  the  house  is  Jove.]  "  Jove ''  is  the  reading  of  the  4to,  and  the  true 
reading,  but  the  folios  have  love.  The  allusion  is  to  the  story  of  Baucis  and 
Philemon  in  Ovid.  Met.  8. 
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Balth.  No  more  words :  the  clerk  is  answered  *. 

Urs.  I  know  you  well  enough :  you  are  signior  Antonio. 

Ant.  At  a  word,  I  am  not. 

Urs.  I  know  you  by  the  waggling  of  your  head. 

Ant  To  tell  you  true,  I  counterfeit  him. 

Urs.  You  could  never  do  him  so  ill-well,  unless  you  were 
the  very  man.  Here's  his  dry  hand  up  and  down :  you  are 
he,  you  are  he. 

Ant.  At  a  word,  I  am  not. 

Urs.  Come,  come:  do  you  think  I  do  not  know  you  by 
your  excellent  wit?  Can  virtue  hide  itself?  Go  to,  mum, 
you  are  he :  graces  will  appear,  and  there's  an  end. 

Beat.  Will  you  not  tell  me  who  told  you  so  ? 

Bene.  No,  you  shall  pardon  mie. 

Beat.  Nor  will  you  not  tell  me  who  you  are  ? 

Bene.  Not  now. 

Beat.  That  I  was  disdainful,  and  that  I  had  my  good  wit 
out  of  the  "  Hundred  merry  Tales  *." — ^Well,  this  was  signior 
Benedick  that  said  so. 

Befie.  AVhat's  he  ? 

BeM.  I  am  sure,  you  know  him  well  enough. 

Bene.  Not  I,  beUeve  me. 

Beat,  Did  he  never  make  you  laugh  ? 

Bene.  I  pray  you,  what  is  he  ? 

Beat.  Why,  he  is  the  prince's  jester  :  a  very  didl  fool,  only 
his  gift  is  in  devising  impossible  slanders :  none  but  libertine 
delight  in  him  ;  and  the  commendation  is  not  in  his  wit,  but 
in  his  viUainy,  for  he  both  pleases  men,  and  angers  them,  and 


'  —  the  clerk  is  answered.]  We  distribute  the  dialogue  as  in  the  old  oopiM. 
Some  useless  ink  has  been  spilled  to  show  that  all  the  male  speeches,  from  '*  Wdl, 
I  would  you  did  like  me,"  belong  to  Balthazar.  The  fact  is,  that  Margaret  turns 
from  Benedick  with  the  words  *'  God  match  me  with  a  good  dancer !"  malidoualy 
implying  that  Benedick  is  a  bad  one ;  and  then  Balthazar  takes  up  the  dialogoa 
with  '*  Amen/'  meaning  that  he  is  what  Benedick  is  not.  Margaret,  in  a  manner, 
admits  it,  but  wishes  him  out  of  her  sight  when  the  dance  is  done,  he  being  good 
at  nothing  but  dancing. 

'  —  the  "  Hundred  merry  Tales."]  An  old  jest  book,  of  which  only  »  frag* 
ment  remains  :  it  was  reprinted  in  1835,  just  after  it  had  been  recovered.  It  was 
originally  printed  by  Rastell,  between  1517  &nd  1533;  but  it  had  no  doubt  often 
been  reprinted  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  and  was  a  chap-book  well  known  to  his 
audiences.  See  "Notes  and  Queries,"  III.  151,  a  letter  dated  London,  9  March, 
1002,  {i.e.  1602-3,)  by  which  it  appears  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  just  before  her 
death,  <'  delighted  to  hear  some  of  the  Hundred  Merry  Tales  and  such  like  "  tmA 
to  her. 
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then  they  laugh  at  him,  and  heat  him.     I  am  sure,  he  is  in 
the  fleet :  I  would  he  had  hoarded  me ! 

Bene.  When  I  know  the  gentleman,  I'll  tell  him  what  you 
say. 

Beat.  Do,  do  :  he'll  hut  hreak  a  comparison  or  two  on  me ; 
which,  peradventure,  not  marked,  or  not  laughed  at,  strikes 
him  into  melancholy ;  and  then  there's  a  partridge'  wing  saved, 
for  the  fool  will  eat  no  supper  that  night.  [Mtmc  within.l^ 
We  must  follow  the  leaders. 

Betie.  In  every  good  thing. 

Beat.  Nay,  if  they  lead  to  any  ill,  I  will  leave  them  at  the 
next  turning. 

[Dance.     ITien,  exeunt  all  but  Jons,  Borachio,  and 

Claudio. 

John.  Sure,  my  brother  is  amorous  on  Hero,  and  hath  with- 
drawn her  father  to  break  with  him  about  it.  The  ladies  fol- 
low her,  and  but  one  visor  remains. 

Bora.  And  that  is  Claudio  :  I  know  him  by  his  bearing. 

John.  Are  not  you  signior  Benedick  ? 

Clatul.  You  know  me  well :  I  am  he. 

John.  Signior,  you  are  very  near  my  brother  in  his  love :  he 
is  enamoured  on  Hero.  I  pray  you,  dissuade  him  from  her  ; 
she  is  no  equal  for  his  birth :  you  may  do  the  part  of  an  honest 
man  in  it. 

Claud.  How  know  you  he  loves  her  ? 

John.  I  heard  him  swear  his  affection. 

Bora.  So  did  I  too ;  and  he  swore  he  would  marry  her  to- 
night. 

John.  Come,  let  us  to  the  banquet. 

\Exeunt  John  and  Borachio. 

Claud.  Thus  answer  I  in  name  of  Benedick, 
But  hear  these  ill  news  with  the  ears  of  Claudio. 
'Tis  certain  so :  the  prince  woos  for  himself. 
Friendship  is  constant  in  all  other  things. 
Save  in  the  office  and  affairs  of  love  : 
Therefore,  all  hearts  in  love  use  their  own  tongues ; 
Let  every  eye  negotiate  for  itself. 
And  trust  no  agent ;  for  beauty  is  a  witch, 
Against  whose  charms  faith  melteth  into  blood. 
This  18  an  accident  of  hourly  proof, 
Which  I  mistrusted  not.     Farewell,  then.  Hero  * ! 

«  Farewell,  then,  Hero  I]   So  the  oorr.  fo.  1632 :  the  ordinary  reading  has  been 
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Be-enter  Benedict. 

Bene,  Count  Claudio  ? 

CInud.  Yea,  the  same. 

Bene.  Come,  will  you  go  with  mo  P 

Claud.  Whither  P 

Bene.  Even  to  the  next  willow,  about  your  own  busineM, 
county.  What  fashion  will  you  wear  the  garland  of?  About 
your  neck,  like  an  usurer's  chain  *,  or  under  your  arm,  like  a 
lieutenant's  scarf  P  You  must  wear  it  one  way,  for  the  prince 
hath  got  your  Hero. 

Claud.  I  wish  him  joy  of  her. 

Bene.  Why,  that's  spoken  like  an  honest  drover:  so  they 
sell  bullocks.  But  did  you  think,  the  prince  would  Ixave  served 
you  thus  P 

Claud.  I  pray  you,  leave  me. 

Bene.  Ho !  now  you  strike  like  the  blind  man :  'twas  the 
boy  that  stole  your  meat,  and  you'll  beat  the  post. 

Claud.  If  it  will  not  be,  I'll  leave  you.  {Exit. 

Bene.  Alas,  poor  hurt  fowl !   Now  will  he  creep  into  sedges. 

But,  that  my  lady  Beatrice  should  know  me,  and  not  know 

me!  The  prince's  fool! — ^Ha!  it  may  be,  I  go  under  that 
title  because  I  am  merry. — ^Yea ;  but  so  I  am  apt  to  do  myself 
wrong :  I  am  not  so  reputed :  it  is  the  base,  though  bitter,  dis- 
position of  Beatrice,  that  puts  the  world  into  her  person,  and 
so  gives  me  out.     Well,  I'll  be  revenged  as  I  may. 

Re-enter  Don  Pedro. 

D.  Pedro.  Now,  signior,  where's  the  count  P  Did  you  see 
himP 

Bene.  Troth,  my  lord,  I  have  played  the  part  of  lady  Fame. 
I  found  him  here  as  melancholy  as  a  lodge  in  a  warren :  I  told 
him,  and,  I  think,  I  told  him  true,  that  your  grace  had  got 
the  good  will  of  this  young  lady ;  and  I  offered  him  my  com- 
pany to  a  ^dllow  tree,  cither  to  make  him  a  garland,  as  being 
forsaken,  or  to  bind  him  up  a  rod,  as  being  worthy  to  be 
whipped. 

D.  Pedro.  To  be  whipped !     What's  his  fault  P 

Bene.  The  flat  transgression  of  a  school-boy ;  who,  being 

"  Farewell,  therefore,  Hero !"  which  is  offensive  to  the  measure,  while  "  then  " 
has  the  same  meaning  here,  viz.  for  that  reason. 

»  —  like  an  usurer's  chain,]  Chains  of  gold  were  at  this  time  worn  by  persons 
of  wealth,  such  as  usurers ;  and  Benedick,  we  may  easily  imagine,  was  not  iU- 
Boquainted  with  the  habits  of  persons  who  advanced  money  upon  large  interest. 
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oYerjoy'd  with  finding  a  bird's  nest,  shows  it  his  companicH^, 
md  he  steals  it. 

D.  Pedro.  Wilt  thou  make  a  trust  a  transgression  ?  The 
transgression  is  in  the  stealer. 

Bene.  Yet  it  had  not  been  amiss,  the  rod  had  been  made, 
and  the  garland  too;  for  the  garland  he  xaight  have  worn 
himself,  and  the  rod  he  might  have  bestow'd  on  you,  who,  as 
I  take  it,  hare  stolen  his  bird's  nest. 

2>.  Pedro.  I  will  but  teach  them  to  sing,  and  restore  them 
to  the  owner. 

Bene.  If  their  singing  aiiswer  your  saying,  by  my  faith, 
you  say  honestly. 

2>.  Pedro.  Th^  lady  Beatrice  hath  a  quarrel  to  you :  the 
gentleman,  that  danced  with  har,  told  her  she  is  much  wronged 
by  you. 

Bene.  O !  she  misused  me  past  the  endurance  of  a  block : 
an  oak,  but  with  one  green  leaf  on  it,  would  have  answered 
her :  my  very  visor  began  to  assume  life,  ajid  scold  with  her. 
She  told  me,  not  thinking  I  had  been  myself,  that  I  was  the 
prince's  jester ;  that  I  was  duUor  than  a  great  thaw  ;  huddling 
jest  upon  jest,  with  such  importable  conveyance ',  upon  me, 
that  I  stood  like  a  man  at  a  mark,  with  a  whole  army  shooting 
at  me.  She  speaks  poignards,  and  every  word  stabs :  if  her 
breath  were  as  terrible  as  her  terminations,  there  were  no 
living  near  her ;  she  would  infect  to  the  north  star.  I  would 
not  marry  her,  though  she  were  endoVed  with  all  that  Adam 
had  lent  him  before  he  transgressed ' :  she  would  have  made 
Hercules  have  turned  spit,  yea,  and  have  cleft  his  dub  to  make 
the  fire  too.  Come,  talk  not  of  her ;  you  shall  find  her.  the 
infernal  Ate  in  good  apparel  •.  I  would  to  God,  some  scholar 
would  conjure  her ;  for,  certaiidy,  while  she  is  here,  a  man 

>  —  with  such  importable  conTeysnce,]  So  the  corr.  fo.  1632.  We  should 
now  ott  the  word  intupportable ;  but  Spenser  (Fairy  Queen,  II.  8)  has  "  import- 
able power/'  for  power  not  to  be  resisted.  The  word  in  the  old  editions  is  *'  im- 
poseible." 

'  —  all  that  Adam  had  lent  him  before  he  transgressed:]  t.  e.  Had  bestowed 
upon  him,  when  he  was  in  his  eurly  state  of  perfection.  "  Lent "  is  from  the 
oorr.  fo.  1 632  :  the  usual  text  has  been  /{/?,  which  would  be  proper,  if  the  poet 
were  speaking  of  what  Adam  had  left  him,  after  he  transgressed. 

I  —  the  infernal  Ate  in  good  apparel.]  **  This  is  a  pleasant  allusion,"  says 
Warbnrton,  *'to  the  custom  of  ancient  poets  and  painters,  who  represent  the 
furies  in  rags.''  At^  was  not  a  fury,  iind  strictly  Warburton  ought  not  to  have 
called  her  one,  but  the  &ct  makes  no  other  difference  in  the  appropriateness  of  the 
note.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce,  in  his  *'  Remarks,"  p.  32,  is  rather  hard  upon  the 
Bishop,  and  I  was  incautious  in  following  such  a  leader. 
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may  live  as  quiet  in  hell,  as  in  a  sanctuary ;  and  people  sin 
upon  purpose,  because  they  would  go  thither,  so,  indeed,  all 
disquiet,  horror,  and  perturbation  follow  her. 

Enter  Claudio,  Beatrice,  Hero,  and  Leonato. 

2).  Pedro,  Look,  here  she  comes. 

Bene,  Will  your  grace  command  me  any  service  to  the 
world's  end  ?  I  will  go  on  the  slightest  errand  now  to  the 
Antipodes,  that  you  can  devise  to  send  me  on :  I  will  fetch 
you  a  toothpicker  now  from  the  farthest  inch  of  Asia ;  bring 
you  the  length  of  Prester  John's  foot ;  fetch  you  a  hair  of  the 
great  Cham's  beard ;  do  you  any  embassage  to  the  Pigmies, 
rather  than  hold  three  words*  conference  with  this  harpy. 
You  have  no  employment  for  me  ? 

D.  Pedro.  None,  but  to  desire  your  good  company. 

Ben^,  0  God,  sir,  here's  a  dish  I  love  not :  I  cannot  endure 
my  lady  Tongue  *.  [Exit 

JD.  Pedro,  Come,  lady,  come ;  you  have  lost  the  heart  of 
signior  Benedick. 

Beat,  Indeed,  my  lord,  he  lent  it  me  awhile ;  and  I  gave 
him  use  for  it,  a  double  heart  for  his  single  one  :  marry,  once 
before  he  won  it  of  me  with  false  dice,  therefore  your  grace 
may  well  say  I  have  lost  it. 

I),  Pedro,  You  have  put  him  down,  lady;  you  have  put 
him  down. 

Beat,  So  I  would  not  he  should  do  me,  my  lord,  lest  I 
should  prove  the  mother  of  fools.  I  have  brought  count 
Claudio,  whom  you  sent  me  to  seek. 

B,  Pedro.  Why,  how  now,  count  P  wherefore  are  you  sadP 

Claud,  Not  sad,  my  lord. 

D,  Pedro,  How  then  ?     Sick  ? 

Claud,  Neither,  my  lord. 

Beat,  The  count  is  neither  sad,  nor  sick,  nor  merry,  nor 
well ;  but  civil,  count,  civil  as  an  orange,  and  something  of 
that  jealous  complexion '. 

D,  Pedro,  I'faith,  lady,  I  think  your  blazon  to  be  true ; 
though,  I'll  be  sworn,  if  he  be  so,  his  conceit  is  false.  Here, 
Claudio,  I  have  wooed  in  thy  name,  and  fair  Hero  is  won :   I 

»  —  MY  lady  Tongue.]  The  folio  reads,  "  thif  lady  Tongue."  The  anrr.  fb. 
1G32,  '*  my  lady  Tongue/'  in  conformity  With  the  4to,  1598. 

^  —  of  THAT  jealous  complexion.]  The  folio  reads,  "  of  a  jealous  ooroplexion." 
The  corr.  fo.  1G32  has  ''  something  of  at  jealous  a  complexion.''  The  oldest  text, 
that  of  the  4to,  1600,  is  the  best. 
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huve  broke  with  her  father,  and,  his  good  will  obtained,  name 
the  day  of  marriage,  and  God  give  thee  joy  I 

Leon.  Goimt,  take  of  me  my  daughter,  and  with  her  my 
fortunes :  his  grace  hath  made  the  match,  and  all  grace  say 
Amen  to  it ! 

Beat,  Speak,  count,  'tis  your  cue. 

Claud.  Silence  is  the  perfectest  herald  of  joy :  I  were  but 
little  happy,  if  I  could  say  how  much. — ^Lady,  as  you  are  mine, 
I  am  yours ;  I  give  away  myself  for  you,  and  dote  upon  the 
exchange. 

Beat.  Speak,  *cousin ;  or,  if  you  cannot,  stop  his  mouth  with 
a  kiss,  and  let  him  not  speak  neither. 

2>.  Pedro.  In  faith,  lady,  you  have  a  merry  heart. 

Beat.  Yea,  my  lord ;  I  thank  it,  poor  fool,  it  keeps  on  the 
windy  side  of  care. — ^My  cousin  tells  him  in  his  ear,  that  he 
is  in  her  heart. 

Claud.  And  so  she  doth,  cousin. 

Beat.  Good  lord,  for  alliance !  thus  goes  every  one  to  the 
world  but  I  *,  and  I  am  sun-burned :  I  may  sit  in  a  comer, 
and  cry,  heigh  ho !  for  a  husband. 

D.  Pedro.  Lady  Beatrice,  I  will  get  you  one. 

Beat.  I  would  rather  have  one  of  your  father's  getting. 
Hath  your  grace  ne'er  a  brother  like  you  P  Your  father  got 
excellent  husbands,  if  a  maid  could  come  by  them. 

2>.  Pedro.  "Will  you  have  me,  lady  ? 

Beat.  No,  my  lord,  unless  I  might  have  another  for  working- 
days:  your  grace  is  too  costly  to  wear  every  day.  But,  I 
beseech  your  grace,  pardon  me ;  I  was  bom  to  speak  all  mirth, 
and  no  matter. 

D.  Pedro.  Your  silence  most  offends  me,  and  to  be  merry 
best  becomes  you;  for,  out  of  question,  you  were  bom  in  a 
merry  hour. 

Beat.  No,  sure,  my  lord,  my  mother  cried ;  but  then  there 
was  a  star  danced,  and  under  that  was  I  bom. — Cousins,  God 
give  you  joy ! 

Leon.  Niece,  will  you  look  to  those  things  I  told  you  of? 

Beat.  I  cry  you  mercy,  imcle. — ^By  your  grace's  pardon. 

[Exit  Beatrice. 

>  —  thus  goes  every  one  to  the  world  but  I,]  "  To  go  to  the  world ''  is  again 
used  by  Shakeapewe  in  "  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well/'  A.  i.  sc.  3,  to  signify  being 
married.  See  also  "  As  yon  like  it/'  A.  ▼.  sc.  3,  where  Audrey  desires  to  be 
"a  woman  of  the  world."  **  I  am  sun-burned  "  has  reference  to  the  well-known 
proTcrb.  which  it  is  needless  to  illustrate. 
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D,  Pedro.  By  my  troth,  a  pleasant-spirited  lady. 

Leon.  There's  little  of  the  melancholy  element  in  hefi  my 
lord :  she  is  never  sad,  but  when  she  sleeps ;  and  not  ever  sad 
then,  for  I  have  heard  my  daughter  say,  she  hath  often 
dreamed  of  unhappiness,  and  waked  herself  with  laughing. 

D.  Pedro.  She  cannot  endure  to  hear  tell  of  a  husband. 

Leon.  0 !  by  no  means ;  she  mocks  all  her  wooers  out  of 
suit. 

D.  Pedro.  She  were  an  excellent  wife  for  Benedick. 

Leon.  0  lord !  my  lord,  if  they  were  but  a  week  married, 
they  would  talk  themselves  mad. 

D.  Pedro.  County  Claudio,  when  mean  you  to  go  to 
church  ? 

Claud.  To-morrow,  my  lord.  Time  goes  on  crutches,  till 
love  have  aU  his  rites. 

Leon,  Not  till  Monday,  my  dear  son,  which  is  hence  a  just 
seven-night ;  and  a  time  too  brief,  too,  to  have  all  things 
answer  my  mind. 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  you  shake  the  head  at  so  long  a  breathing; 
but,  I  warrant  thee,  Claudio,  the  time  shall  not  go  dully  by 
us.  I  will,  in  the  interim,  undertake  one  of  Hercules'  labours, 
which  is,  to  bring  signior  Benedick  and  the  lady  Beatrice  into 
a  mountain  of  affection,  the  one  with  the  other.  I  would  fain 
have  it  a  match ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  to  fashion  it,  if  .you 
three  will  but  minister  such  assistance  as  I  shall  give  you 
direction. 

Leon.  My  lord,  I  am  for  you,  though  it  cost  me  ten  nights' 
watchings. 

Claud.  And  I,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  And  you  too,  gentle  Hero  ? 

Hero.  I  will  do  any  modest  office,  my  lord,  to  help  my 
cousin  to  a  good  husband. 

D.  Pedro.  And  Benedick  is  not  the  unhopefullest  husband 
that  I  know.  Thus  far  can  I  praise  him :  he  is  of  a  noble 
strain,  of  approved  valour,  and  confirmed  honesty.  I  will 
teach  you  how  to  humour  your  cousin,  that  she  shall  fall  in 
love  with  Benedick; — and  I,  ^4th  your  two  helps,  will  so 
practise  on  Benedick,  that,  in  despite  of  his  quick  wit  and  his 
queasy  stomach,  he  shall  fall  in  love  with  Beatrice.  If  we  can 
do  this,  Cupid  is  no  longer  an  archer :  his  glory  shall  be  ours, 
for  we  are  the  only  love-gods.  Go  in  with  me,  and  I  will  tell 
you  my  drift.  [Exeunt. 
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Another  Boom  in  Leonato's  House. 

Enter  John  and  Borachio. 

John.  It  is  80 :  the  count  Claudio  shall  marry  the  daughter 
of  Leonato. 

Bora.  Yea,  my  lord ;  but  I  can  cross  it. 
John,  Any  bar,  any  cross,  any  impediment  will  be  medici- 
nable  to  me :  I  am  sick  in  displeasure  to  him,  and  whatsoever 
comes  athwart  his  aflTection  ranges  evenly  with  mine.     How 
canst  thou  cross  this  marriage  P 

Bora.  Not  honestly,  my  lord ;  but  so  covertly,  that  no  dis- 
honesty shall  appear  in  me. 
John.  Show  me  briefly  how. 

Bora.  I  think,  I  told  your  lordship,  a  year  since,  how  much 
I  am  in  the  favour  of  Margaret,  the  waiting  gentlewoman  to 
Hero. 

John.  I  remember. 

Bora.  I  can,  at  any  imseasonable  instant  of  the  night,  appoint 
her  to  look  out  at  her  lady's  chamber- window. 

John.  What  life  is  in  that  to  be  the  death  of  this  marriage  ? 
Bora.  The  poison  of  that  lies  in  you  to  temper.  Go  you 
to  the  prince  your  brother :  spare  not  to  tell  him,  that  he  hath 
wronged  his  honour  in  marrying  the  renowned  Claudio  (whose 
estimation  you  do  mightily  hold  up)  to  a  contaminated  stale^ 
such  a  one  as  Hero. 

John.  What  proof  shall  I  make  of  that  ? 
Bora.  Proof  enough  to  misuse  the  prince,  to  vex  Claudio,  to 
imdo   Hero,   and  kill  Leonato.     Look  you  for   any  other 
issue? 

John.  Only  to  despite  them  I  will  endeavour  any  thing. 
Bora.  Go  then ;  find  me  a  meet  hour  to  draw  Don  Pedro 
and  the  count  Claudio,  alone :  tell  them,  that  you  know  that 
Hero  loves  me ;  intend  a  kind  of  zeal  both  to  the  prince  and 
Claudio,  (as  in  love  of  your  brother's  honour,  who  hath  made 
this  match,  and  his  friend's  reputation,  who  is  thus  like  to  be 
cozened  with  the  semblance  of  a  maid)  that  you  have  dis- 
covered thus.  They  will  scarcely  believe  this  without  trial : 
ofier  them  instances,  which  shall  bear  no  less  likelihood  than 
to  see  me  at  her  chamber- window,  hear  me  call  Margaret 
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Hero ;  hear  Margaret  term  me  Borachio ' ;  and  bring  them 
to  see  this  the  verj^  night  before  the  intended  wedding :  for 
in  the  mean  time  I  will  so  fashion  the  matter,  that  Hero  shall 
be  absent,  and  there  shall  appear  such  seeming  truth  of  Hero's 
disloyalty  *,  that  jealousy  shall  be  call'd  assurance,  and  all  the 
preparation  overthrown, 

John.  Grow  this  to  what  adverse  issue  it  can,  I  will  put  it 
in  practice.  Be  cunning  in  the  working  this,  and  thy  fee  is  a 
thousand  ducats. 

B&ra.  Be  you  constant  in  the  accusation,  and  my  cunning 
shall  not  shame  me. 

John,  I  will  presently  go  learn  their  day  of  marriage. 

l^JExeunf, 

SCENE   III. 

Leonato's  Garden. 

Enter  Benedick,  a  Boy  following*. 

Bene,  Boy! 

Boy,  Siguier. 

Bene.  In  my  chamber- window  lies  a  book ;  bring  it  hither 
to  me  in  the  orchard. 

Boy,  I  am  here  already,  sir. 

Bene,  I  know  that ;  [^Exit  Boy,"]  but  I  would  have  thee 
hence,  and  here  again.  I  do  much  wonder,  that  one  maUi 
seeing  how  much  another  man  is  a  fool  when  he  dedicates  his 
behaviours  to  love,  will,  after  he  hath  laughed  at  such  shallow 
foUies  in  others,  become  the  argument  of  his  own  scorn  by 
falling  in  love ;  and  such  a  man  is  Claudio.  I  have  known, 
when  there  was  no  music  with  him  but  the  dnmi  and  the  fife ; 
and  now  had  he  rather  hear  the  tabor  and  the  pipe :  I  have 
known,  when  he  woidd  have  walked  ten  mile  afoot  to  see  a 
good  armour ;  and  now  will  he  lie  ten  nights  awake,  carving 

*  —  hear  Margaret  term  me  Borachio  ;]  The  old  copies,  folio  and  quarto, 
here  have  Claudio  for  Borachio ;  but  Claudio  was  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  scene, 
and  Margaret,  in  the  character  of  Hero,  was  to  appear  to  love  Borachio,  and  thus 
to  inflame  Claudio.  In  the  corr.  fo.  1G32  the  name  of  Borachio  is  substituted  for 
that  of  Claudio.     Theobald  did  the  same. 

*  —  such  seeming  truth  of  Hero's  disloyalty,]  The  folio,  1623,  has  iruttu  for 
<<  truth  \"  and  in  the  corr.  fo.  1G32  it  is  altered  to  "  such  seeming /iro<2/«/'  bat  no 
emendation  seems  required. 

*  Enter  Benedick,  a  Boy  following.]  This  is  the  stage-dircction  in  the  corr.  fo. 
1632,  and  we  adopt  it :  after  Benedick  has  (as  we  may  suppose)  paced  thoughtfollj 
to  and  fro  a  little,  he  calls  the  Boy,  who  then  comes  forward. 
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the  fashion  of  a  new  doublet.  He  was  wont  to  speak  pmin, 
and  to  the  purpose,  like  an  honest  man,  and  a  soldier ;  and 
now  is  he  tum'd  orthographer ' :  his  words  are  a  very  fan- 
tastical banquet,  just  so  many  strange  dishes.  May  I  be  so 
converted,  and  see  with  these  eyes  ?  I  cannot  tell ;  I  think 
not :  I  will  not  be  sworn,  but  love  may  transform  me  to  an 
oyster;  but  I'll  take  my  oath  on  it,  till  he  have  made  an 
oyster  of  me,  he  shall  never  make  me  such  a  fool.  One 
woman  is  fair,  yet  I  am  well :  another  is  wise,  yet  I  am  well : 
another  virtuous,  yet  I  am  well ;  but  till  all  graces  be  in  one 
woman,  one  woman  shall  not  come  in  my  grace.  Rich  she 
shall  be,  that's  certain ;  wise,  or  I'll  none ;  virtuous,  or  I'll 
never  cheapen  her ;  fair,  or  I'll  never  look  on  her ;  mild,  or 
come  not  near  me ;  noble,  or  not  I  for  an  angel ;  of  good 
discourse,  an  excellent  musician,  and  her  hair  shall  be  of  what 
colour  it  please  God.  Ha !  the  prince  and  monsieur  Love  I 
I  will  hide  me  in  the  arbour.  [Retires  behind  the  trees. 

Enter  Don  Pedko,  Leonato,  and  Claudio. 

2>.  Pedro.  Come,  shall  we  hear  this  music  P 

Claud.  Yea,  my  good  lord.     How  still  the  evening  is, 
As  hush'd  on  purpose  to  grace  harmony ! 

D.  Pedro.  See  you  where  Benedick  hath  hid  himself? 

Claud.  0,  very  well,  my  lord :  the  music  ended. 
We'll  fit  the  hid  fox '  with  a  penny-worth. 

EtU^  Balthazar,  with  music  •. 
2>.  Pedro.  Come,  Balthazar,  we'll  hear  that  song  again. 

*  —  orthographer :]  The  old  copies  read  orthography,  but  it  is  amended  to 
*'  orthographer  **  in  the  oorr.  fo.  1632.     Such  has  been  the  usual  text. 

'  We'll  fit  the  HID  fox]  We  here  give  the  word  as  ir  is  altered  in  the  corr.  fo. 
1632:  Benedidc  has  already  said,  in  the  hearing  of  Claudio,  "  I  will  hide  me  in 
the  arbour/'  and  Don  Pedro  has  just  stated  that  Benedick  *'hath  hid  himself." 
It  if  true,  as  Mr.  Dyce  says  in*  his  Remarks,  p.  32,  that  Richardson  cites  this 
passage  in  his  Dictionary  under  "  kid,"  but  he  does  not  show  that  a  "  kid-fox  " 
means  a  young  fox,  and  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  adduce  any  instance  to  that 
effect.  Neither  could  Benedick  be  considered  a  young  fox :  he  was  much  more  of  . 
an  old  fox,  and  for  this  reason  it  was  the  better  joke  to  entrap  him. 

*  Enter  Balthazar,  with  music]  In  the  4to.  of  IGOO,  Don  Pedro,  Leonato,  and 
Claudio,  are  said,  just  before,  to  enter  "with  music,"  the  meaning  of  which  pro- 
bably was,  that  some  prelude  was  heard  off  the  stage.  Balthazar  then  comes  upon 
the  stage,  and  "  Enter  Balthazar,  with  music  "  is  the  direction  of  the  4tu.  The 
folio,  1623,  only  makes  one  entrance ;  and  inserts  the  name  of  the  singer  of  the 
song.  Jack  Wiboo,  instead  of  the  character,  '*  Enter  Prince,  Leonato,  Claudio,  and 
Jack  Wilson,"  before  the  words  **Come,  shall  we  hear  this  music?"  See  the 
"  Memoin  of  Edward  Alleyn,"  p.  163,  respecting  **  Mr.  Wilson  the  singer,"  who 
dined  with  the  founder  of  Dulwich  College  in  1620. 

VOL.   II.  D 
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Balth.  0  !  good  my  lord,  tax  not  8o  bad  a  voioe 
To  slander  music  any  more  than  once. 

D.  Pedro.  It  is  the  witness  still  of  excellency^ 
To  put  a  strange  face  on  his  own  perfection. — 
I  pray  thee,  sing,  and  let  me  woo  no  more. 

Balth,  Because  you  talk  of  wooing,  I  will  sing ; 
Since  many  a  wooer  doth  commence  his  suit 
To  her  he  thinks  not  worthy ;  yet  he  woos, 
Yet  will  he  swear,  he  loves. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  pray  thee,  come : 

Or,  if  thou  wilt  hold  longer  argument, 
Do  it  in  notes. 

Balth.  Note  this  before  my  notes ; 

There's  not  a  note  of  mine  that's  worth  the  noting. 

D.  Pedro.  Why  these  are  very  crotchets  that  he  speaks ; 
Note  notes,  forsooth,  and  nothing* !  [Mutie. 

Bene.  [AMe.l^  Now,  divine  air !  now  is  his  soul  ravished ! 
— Is  it  not  strange,  that  sheeps*  guts  should  hale  souls  out  of 
men's  bodies  ? — ^Well,  a  horn  for  my  money,  when  all's  done. 

THE   SONG. 

m 

Balth.  Sigh  no  more,  ladies,  sigh  no  nu>re, 
Men  icere  deceivers  ever ; 
One  foot  in  sea,  and  one  an  sJicre; 
To  one  thing  constant  never. 
Tlien  sigh  not  so, 
But  let  them  go. 
And  be  you  blithe  and  bonny. 
Converting  all  your  sounds  of  woe 
Into  hey  nonny,  nonny. 

Sing  no  more  ditties,  sing  no  mo 

Of  dumps  so  dull  and  heavy  "; 
The  fraud  ofmeti  teas  ever  so. 

Since  summer  first  was  leapy. 
Then  sigh  not  so,  &c. 

2).  Pedro.  By  my  troth,  a  good  song. 
Balth.  And  an  ill  singer,  my  lord. 

*  Note  Dot8t»  forsooth,  and  nothing  !]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  old  oopiee, 
and  ong^t  to  be  preserved  in  preference  to  noting^  which  Theobald  substituted, 
and  which  has  stood  in  the  text  ever  since. 

>*  Of  dumps  so  dull  and  heavy  ;]  The  corr.  fo.  1632  has  *'  or  dumps/'  and, 
in  the  next  line,  it  puts  **  fraud  "  and  "  was ''  in  the  plural :  both  may  be  ncedleta 
changes,  but  it  is  fit  to  note  them« 
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2).  Pedro,  Ha  P  no,  no ;  faith,  thou  singest  well  enough  for 
a  shift. 

Bene.  [AsideJ]  An  he  had  been  a  dog  that  should  have 
howled  thus,  they  would  have  bang'd  him ;  and;  I  pray  God, 
his  bad  voice  bode  no  mischief!  I  had  as  lief  have  heard  the 
night-raven  '\  come  what  plague  could  have  come  afber  it. 

2>.  Pedro.  Yea,  marry ;  dost  thou  hear,  Balthazar  P  I  pray 
thee,  get  us  some  excellent  music,  for  to-morrow  nigJit  W0 
would  have  it  at  the  lady  Hero's  chamber- window. 

PaUh.  The  best  I  can,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro,  Do  so :  fiurewelL  {^Exeunt  Bax^thazar  and  mu^ 
gicians.l  Come  hither,  Leonato :  what  was  it  you  told  me  of 
to-day  P  that  your  niece  Beatrice  was  in  love  with  signior 
Benedick  P 

Claud.  [Aside  to  Pedbo.]  O,  ay  :~H9talk  on,  stalk  on ;  the 
fowl  sits  \  \Aloud.'\  I  did  never  think  that  lady  would  have 
loved  any  man. 

Lean.  No,  nor  I  neither;  but  most  wonderful,  that  she 
should  so  dote  on  signior  Benedick,  whom  she  hath  in  all  out- 
ward behaviours  seemed  ever  to  abhor. 

Bene.  [Amde.^  Is't  possible  P  Sits  the  wind  in  that  comer  P 

Leon.  By  my  troth,  my  lord,  I  cannot  tell  what  to  think  of 
it,  but  that  she  loves  him  with  an  enraged  affection :  it  is  past 
the  infinite  of  thought. 

2>.  Pedro.  May  be,  she  doth  but  counterfeit. 

Claud.  'Faith,  like  enough. 

Leon.  0  God !  counterfeit !  There  was  never  counterfeit  of 
passion  came  so  near  the  life  of  passion,  as  she  discovers  it. 

D.  Pedro.  Why,  what  effects  of  passion  shows  she  P 

Claud.  [Aside!]  Bait  the  hook  wdl :  this  fish  will  bite. 

Leon.  What  effects,  my  lord  P  She  will  sit  you, — ^you  heard 
my  daughter  tell  you  how. 

Claud.  She  did,  indeed. 

D.  Pedro.  How,  how,  I  pray  you  P  You  amaze  me :  I 
would  have  thought  her  spirit  had  been  invincible  against  all 
assaults  of  affection. 

Leon.  I  would  have  sworn  it  had,  my  lord;  especially 
against  Benedick. 

Bene.    [Aside."]    I  should  think  this  a  gull,  but  that  the 

"  —  the  mgfai-rftTen,]  By  '*  rngfat-rsTen ''  different  authors  Beem  to  have 
ncMit  didereot  birds,  oommonlj  the  owl. 

1  —  stalk  on,  stalk  on ;  the  fowl  sits.]  An  allusion  to  the  gtaUHnp-horse,  by  which 
the  fowler  aocaenUy  concealed  hisBself  from  the  sii^ht  of  the  game. 

p2 
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white-bearded  fellow  speaks  it:  knavery  cannot^  sure^  hide 
himself  in  such  reverence  *. 

Claud.  l^Astde.']  He  hath  ta*en  the  infection :  hold  it  up. 

D.  Pedro.  Hath  she  made  her  affection  known  to  Benedick  ? 

Lean.  No,  and  swears  she  never  will :  that's  her  torment. 

Claud,  'Tis  true,  indeed;  so  your  daughter  says:  ''Shall 
I,"  says  she,  *'  that  have  so  oft  encountered  him  with  scorn, 
write  to  him  that  I  love  him  ?" 

Leon.  This  says  she,  now,  when  she  is  beginning  to  write 
to  him ;  for  she'll  be  up  twenty  times  a  night,  and  there  will 
she  sit  in  her  smock,  till  she  have  writ  a  sheet  of  paper  Aill*. 
---My  daughter  tells  us  all. 

Ckiud.  Now  you  talk  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  I  remember  a 
pretty  jest  your  daughter  told  us  of*. 

Leon.  O ! — ^when  she  had  writ  it,  and  was  reading  it  over, 
she  foimd  Benedick  and  Beatrice  between  the  sheet  ? — 

Claud.  That. 

Leon.  O!  she  tore  the  letter  into  a  thousand  half-pence; 
railed  at  herself,  that  she  should  be  so  immodest  to  write  to 
one  that  she  knew  would  flout  her : — "  I  measure  him,*'  says 
she,  "  by  my  own  spirit ;  for  I  should  flout  him,  if  he  writ  tq 
me ;  yea,  though  I  love  him,  I  should." 

Claud.  Then  down  upon  her  knees  she  falls,  weeps,  sobs, 
beats  her  heart,  tears  her  hair,  prays,  cries*, — "O  sweet 
Benedick !  God  give  me  patience ! " 

Leon.  She  doth  indeed:  my  daughter  says  so;  and  the 
ecstasy  hath  so  much  overborne  her,  that  my  daughter  is 
sometimes  afeard  she  will  do  a  desperate  outrage  to  hersel£ 
It  is  very  true. 

2).  Pedro.  It  were  good,  that  Benedick  knew  of  it  by  some 
other,  if  she  will  not  discover  it. 

Claud.  To  what  end  P  He  would  but  make  a  sport  of  it, 
and  torment  the  poor  lady  worse. 

J).  Pedro,  An  he  should,  it  were  an  alms-deed*  to  hang 

'  —  knavery  cannot,  sure,  hide  htm^elf  in  such  reverence.]  Hitherto  "  Urn- 
self"  has  been  printed  itaelf  in  the  modem  editions;  but  Shakespeare  meant  to 
personify  knavery. 

'  —  till  she  have  writ  a  sheet  of  paper  full.]  So  the  corr.  fo.  1632 :  "lull" 
adds  to  the  force  of  the  passage,  and  probably  escaped  accidentally. 

*  —  your  daughter  told  us  of.]    In  the  4 to,  ICOO,  us  of  is  transposed. 

*  —  tears  her  hair,  prays,  cries  ;]  Curses  in  the  old  copies ;  but  "  cries  " 
must  have  been  the  poet's  word,  and  it  is  obtained  frotn  the  corr.  fo.  1632. 

*  —  it  were  an  alms-DBBD]  *♦  Deed  "  is  from  the  corr.  fo.  1632,  and  though 
not  absolutely  necessary,  is  a  most  plausible  addition. 
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bim.     She's  an  excellent  sweet  lady,  and  out  of  all  suspicion 
she  is  yirtuous. 

Claud,  And  she  is  exceeding  wise. 

2>.  Pedro.  In  every  thing,  but  in  loving  Benedick. 

Leon.  0 !  my  lard,  wisdom  and  blood  combating  in  so 
tender  a  body,  we  have  ten  proofs  to  one,  that  blood  hath  the 
victory.  I  am  sorry  for  her,  as  I  have  just  cause,  being  her 
uncle  and  her  guardian. 

D.  Pedro.  I  would,  she  had  bestowed  this  dotage  on  me ; 
'  I  would  have  daff'd'  all  other  respects,  and  made  her  half 
myself.     I  pray  you,  tell  Benedick  of  it,  and  hear  what  a' 
will  say. 

Leon.  Were  it  good,  think  you  P 

Claud.  Hero  thinks  surely,  she  will  die ;  for  she  says,  she 
will  die  if  he  love  her  not,  and  she  will  die  ere  she  make  her 
love  known,  and  she  will  die  if  he  woo  her,  rather  than  she 
will  'bate  one  breath  of  her  accustomed  crossness. 

D.  Pedro.  She  doth  well :  if  she  should  make  tender  of  her 
love,  'tis  very  possible  he'll  scorn  it;  for  the  man,  as  you 
know  all,  hath  a  contemptible  spirit  '• 

Claud.  He  is  a  very  proper  man. 

D.  Pedro.  He  hath,  indeed,  a  good  outward  happiness. 

Claud.  Before  Ood,  and  in  my  mind,  very  wise. 

D.  Pedro.  He  doth,  indeed,  show  some  sparks  that  are  like  wit. 

Leon.  And  I  take  him  to  be  valiant. 

D.  Pedro.  As  Hector,  I  assure  you :  and  in  the  managing 
of  quarrels  you  may  say  he  is  wise ;  for  either  he  avoids  them 
with  great  discretion,  or  undertakes  them  with  a  most  Chris* 
tian-Kke  fear. 

Leon.  If  he  do  fear  God,  he  must  necessarily  keep  peace : 
if  he  break  the  peace,  he  ought  to  enter  into  a  quarrel  with 
fear  and  trembling. 

D.  Pedro.  And  so  will  he  do ;  for  the  man  doth  fear  God, 
howsoever  it  seems  not  in  him  by  some  large  jests  he  will 
make.  Well,  I  am  sorry  for  your  niece.  Shall  we  go  seek 
Benedick  *,  and  tell  him  of  her  love  ? 

Claud.  Never  tell  ^n'm,  my  lord :  let  her  wear  it  out  with 
good  counsel. 

f  —  hmve  daff'd]   To  dqfw  to  dqf,  to  do  off^  or  put  away. 

•  —  A  coNTBMPTiBLB  Spirit]  I*.  €.  A  coniemptuout  or  fconrful  spirit.    The 
word  was  used  in  this  way  by  many  writers  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare. 

•  Shall  we  go  sbbk  Benedick,]    See,  folio,  1623,  for  "  seek  "  of  the  4to.     In 
a  preceding  speech,  the  folio  has  **  you  may  tee  he  is  wise,"  instead  of ''  say." 
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Leon.  Nay,  that's  impofisible ;  she  may  wear  her  heart  out 
first. 

D.  Pedro,  Well,  we  will  hear  farther  of  it  by  your  daughter : 
let  it  cool  the  while.  I  love  Benedick  well,  and  I  could  wish 
he  would  modestly  examine  himself,  to  see  how  much  he  is 
unworthy  so  good  a  lady '. 

Leon»  My  lord,  will  you  walk  P  dinner  is  ready. 

Clatid.  [AsideJ]  If  he  do  not  dote  on  her  upon  this,  I  will 
never  trust  my  expectation. 

D.  Pedro.  [Amde.']  Let  there  be  the  same  net  spread  for 
her;  and  that  must  your  daughter  and  her  gentlewomen 
carry  *.  The  sport  will  be,  when  they  hold  one  an  opinion  of 
another's  dotage,  and  no  such  matter :  that's  the  scene  that  I 
would  see,  which  will  be  merely  a  dimib  show.  Let  us  send 
her  to  call  him  in  to  dinner. 

[Exeunt  Don  Pedro,  Cl audio,  and  Leonato. 

Bene,  \advancing  from  the  Arbour. 1^  This  can  be  no  trick: 
the  conference  was  sadly  borne*. — ^They  have  the  truth  of 
this  from  Hero.  They  seem  to  pity  the  lady :  it  seems,  her 
affections  have  their  full  bent.  Love  me !  why,  it  must  be 
requited.  I  hear  how  I  am  censured :  they  say,  I  will  bear 
myself  proudly,  if  I  perceive  the  love  come  from  her :  they 
say,  too,  that  she  will  rather  die  than  give  any  sign  of  aflfec- 
tion. — ^I  did  never  think  to  marry. — ^I  must  not  seem  proud. 
Happy  are  they  that  hear  their  detractions,  and  can  put  them 
to  mending.  They  say,  the  lady  is  fair ;  'tis  a  truth,  I  can 
bear  them  witness :  and  virtuous ;  'tis  so,  I  cannot  reprove 
it :  and  wise,  but  for  loving  me ;  by  my  troth,  it  is  no  ad- 
dition to  her  wit,  nor  no  great  argimient  of  her  folly,  for  I 
will  be  horribly  in  love  with  her.  I  may  chance  have  some 
odd  quirks  and  remnants  of  wit  broken  on  me,  because  I  have 
railed  so  long  against  marriage;  but  doth  not  the  appetite 
alter  ?  A  man  loves  the  meat  in  his  youth,  that  he  cannot 
endure  in  his  age*.  Bhall  quips,  and  sentences,  and  these 
paper  bullets  of  the  brain,  awe  a  man  from  the  career  of  his 


'  —  unworthy  so  good  a  lady.]  The  folio  reads—**  unwor.hy  io  havt  so  good  ft 
lady :  **  the  4to,  more  tersely,  as  in  our  text. 

»  —  her  GKNTLEWOMEN  caiTy.]  So  the*4to :  the  folio  gentlewoman ;  but  Mar- 
garet  and  Ursula  were  both  employed. 

•  —  the  conference  was  sadly  borne.]  i.e.  Seriously  conducted.  "  Sad  "  and 
"  sadly  "  are  often  used  for  serious  and  serioftsly,  grave  and  gravely. 

*  —  he  cannot  endure  in  his  age.]  The  oorr.  fo.  1632  makes  the  words  "  yovth  " 
and  **  a^  *'  change  places,  bat  it  is  baidly  calkd  for. 
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humour  P  No ;  the  world  muat  be  peopled.  When  I  said  I 
would  die  a  bachelor,  I  did  not  think  I  shoidd  liye  till  I  were 
married. — ^Here  comes  Beatrice.  By  this  day,  she's  a  fair 
lady :  I  do  spy  some  marks  of  love  in  her. 

Enter  Beatrice. 

Beat.  Against  my  will,  I  am  sent  to  bid  you  come  in  to 
dinner. 

Bene.  Fair  Beatrice,  I  thank  you  for  your  pains. 

Beat.  I  took  no  more  pains  for  those  thanks,  than  you 
take  pains  to  thank  me :  if  it  had  been  painM,  I  would  not 
have  come. 

Bene.  You  take  pleasure,  then,  in  the  message  P 

Beat.  Yea,  just  so  much  as  you  may  take  upon  a  knife's 
point,  and  choke  a  daw  withal  *. — ^You  have  no  stomach, 
signior :  fare  you  well.  [JSrtY. 

Bene.  Ha !  "  Against  my  will  I  am  sent  to  bid  you  come 
in  to  dinner  * " — ^there's  a  double  meaning  in  that.  "  I  took 
no  more  pains  for  those  thanks,  than  you  took  pains  to  thank 
me  " — ^that's  as  much  as  to  say,  any  pains  that  I  take  for  you 
is  as  easy  as  thanks. — ^If  I  do  not  take  pity  of  her,  I  am  a 
villain :  if  I  do  not  love  her,  I  am  a  Jew.  I  will  go  get  her 
picture.  [JSfi^. 


ACT  III.    SCENE  I. 
Leonato's  Garden. 

Bnter  Hero,  Margaret,  and  Ursula. 

Hero.  Good  Margaret,  run  thee  to  the  parlour ; 
There  shalt  thou  find  my  cousin  Beatrice 
Proposing  with  the  prince  and  Claudio : 
Whisper  her  ear,  and  tell  her,  I  and  Ursula 
Walk  in  the  orchard,  and  our  whole  discourse 
Is  all  of  her :  say,  that  thou  overheard'st  us ; 
And  bid  her  steal  into  the  pleached  bower, 

•  —  and  choke  a  daw  witbal.]  **  And  not  choke  a  daw  withal/'  corr.  fo.  1632» 
which  leems  to  add  tome  force  to  the  speech,  implying  that  Beatrice  did  not  take 
•o  much  pleasure  as  would  lie  upon  a  knife's  point,  and  was  insufficient  to  choke  a 
daw.     Still,  the  emendation  is  by  no  means  necessary. 

•  to  bid  you  come  in  to  dinner]    This  is  in  accordance  with  the  old  copies, 

and  with  what  Beatrice  has  already  said ;  yet  modem  editors  omit  *'  in." 
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Where  honey-suckles,  ripen'd  by  the  sun, 

Forbid  the  sun  to  enter ;  like  favourites, 

Made  proud  by  princes,  that  advance  their  pride 

Against  that  power  that  bred  it. — ^There  will  she  hide  her. 

To  listen  our  propose '.     This  is  thy  office ; 

Bear  thee  well  in  it,  and  leave  us  alone. 

Marg,  I'll  make  her  come,  I  warrant  you,  presently. 

Hero.  Now,  Ursula,  when  Beatrice  doth  come, 
As  we  do  trace  this  alley  up  and  down, 
Our  talk  must  only  be  of  Benedick : 
When  I  do  name  him,  let  it  be  thy  part 
To  praise  him  more  than  ever  man  did  merit. 
My  talk  to  thee  must  be,  how  Benedick 
Is  sick  in  love  with  Beatrice :  of  th^is  matter 
Is  little  Cupid's  crafty  arrow  made. 
That  only  woimds  by  hearsay.     Now  begin ; 

Enter  Beatrice,  behind. 

For  look  where  Beatrice,  like  a  lapwing,  runs 
Close  by  the  groimd,  to  hear  our  conference. 

Urs,  The  pleasant'st  angling  is  to  see  the  fish 
Cut  with  her  golden  oars  the  silver  stream. 
And  greedily  devour  the  treacherous  bait : 
So  angle  we  for  Beatrice ;  who  even  now 
Is  couched  in  the  woodbine  coverture. 
Fear  you  not  my  part  of  the  dialogue. 

Hero,  Then  go  we  near  her,  that  her  ear  lose  nothing 
Of  the  false  sweet  bait  that  we  lay  for  it. — 
No,  truly,  Ursula,  she  is  too  disdainful ; 
I  know,  her  spirits  are  as  coy  and  wild 
As  haggards  of  the  rock*. 

Urs,  But  are  vou  sure 

That  Benedick  loves  Beatrice  so  entirely  ? 

Hero,  So  says  the  prince,  and  my  new-trothed  lord. 

Z7r«.  And  did  they  bid  you  tell  her  of  it,  madam  P 

Hero,  They  did  intreat  me  to  acquaint  her  of  it ; 
But  I  persuaded  them,  if  they  lov'd  Benedick, 

^  To  listen  our  propose.]  A  few  lines  above  we  had  '*  Propoting  with  the 
prince  and  Claudio.''  '*  Propose  **  is  conversation,  and  is  the  reading  of  the  4to, 
for  which  the  folio  has  "  pur|)08e." 

'  As  haggards  of  the  rock.]  A  haggard  of  the  rock  is  a  wild  hawk,  fre- 
quenting mountainous  districts.  It  is  needless  to  dte  instances ;  and  Shakespeare 
himself  could  supply  several,  if  they  were  necessary. 
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To  wish  him  wrestle  with  affection, 
And  never  to  let  Beatrice  know  of  it. 

Urs,  Why  did  you  so  ?    Doth  not  the  gentleman 
Deserve  as  fidl,  as  fortmiate  a  bed, 
As  ever  Beatrice  shall  couch  upon  P 

Hero.  O  God  of  love !     I  know,  he  doth  deserve 
As  much  as  may  be  yielded  to  a  man ; 
But  nature  never  fram'd  a  woman's  heart 
Of  prouder  stuff  than  that  of  Beatrice : 
Disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  in  her  eyes, 
Misprising  what  they  look  on ;  and  her  wit 
Values  itself  so  highly,  that  to  her 
All  matter  else  seems  weak.     She  cannot  love. 
Nor  take  no  shape  nor  project  of  affection. 
She  is  so  self-endear'd. 

Urs.  Sure,  I  think  so ; 

And  therefore,  certainly ,~  it  were  not  good 
She  knew  his  love,  lest  she  make  sport  at  it. 

Hero.  Why,  you  speak  truth.     I  never  yet  saw  man. 
How  wise,  how  noble,  yoimg,  how  rarely  featur'd. 
But  she  would  spell  him  backward :  if  fair-fac'd, 
She'd  swear  the  gentleman  shoidd  be  her  sister : 
If  black,  why,  nature,  drawing  of  an  antick. 
Made  a  foul  blot :  if  tall,  a  lance  ill-headed : 
If  low,  an  agate  very  vilely  cut : 
K  speaking,  why,  a  vane  blown  with  all  winds : 
K  silent,  why,  a  block  moved  with  none. 
So  turns  she  every  man  the  wrong  side  out. 
And  never  gives  to  truth  and  virtue  that 
Which  simpleness  and  merit  purchaseth. 

Urs.  Sure,  sure,  such  carping  is  not  commendable. 

Hero.  No ;  not  to  be  so  odd,  and  from  all  fashions 
As  Beatrice  is,  cannot  be  commendable. 
But  who  dare  tell  her  so  P     If  I  should  speak. 
She  woidd  mock  me  into  air :  O !  she  would  laugh  me 
Out  of  myself,  press  me  to  death  with  wit. 
Therefore,  let  Benedick,  like  cover'd  fire. 
Consume  away  in  sighs,  waste  inwardly : 
It  were  a  better  death  than  die  with  mocks ', 
Which  is  as  bad  as  die  with  tickling. 


•  It  were  %  better  death  than  die  with  mocks,]   The  folio,  1623.  has  "  than  to 
with  modu ;"  but  <*  to  "  b  surplusage,  both  as  regards  sense  and  metre. 
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Ura,  Yet  tell  her  of  it :  hear  what  she  will  say. 

Hero.  No ;  rather  I  will  go  to  Benedick, 
And  counsel  him  to  fight  against  his  passion. 
And,  truly,  I'll  devise  some  honest  slanders 
To  stain  my  cousin  with  :  one  doth  not  know. 
How  much  an  ill  word  may  empoison  liking. 

Urs.  0 !  do  not  do  your  cousin  such  a  wrong. 
She  cannot  be  so  much  without  true  judgment, 
(Having  so  swift  and  excellent  a  wit. 
As  she  is  priz'd  to  have)  as  to  refuse 
So  rare  a  gentleman  as  signior  Benedick. 

Hero.  He  is  the  only  man  of  Italy, 
Always  excepted  my  dear  Olaudio. 

Ura.  I  pray  you,  be  not  angry  with  me,  madam, 
Speaking  my  fancy :  signior  Benedick, 
For  shape,  for  bearing,  argument,  and  valour. 
Goes  foremost  in  report  through  Italy. 

Hero.  Indeed,  he  hath  an  excellent  good  name. 

Ura.  His  excellence  did  earn  it,  ere  he  had  it. — 
When  are  you  married,  madam  P 

Hero,  Why,  every  day ; — ^to-morrow '.     Come,  go  in : 
I'll  show  thee  some  attires,  and  have  thy  counsel. 
Which  is  the  best  to  Aimish  me  to-morrow. 

Ura.  [Aside,!^  She's  lim'd  *,  I  warrant  you :  we  have  caught 
her,  madam. 

Hero,  {^Aside,']  If  it  prove  so,  then  loving  goes  by  haps : 
Some  Cupid  kills  with  arrows,  some  with  traps. 

[Exeunt  Hero  and  Ursula. 

Beat,  [advancing.']  What  fire  is  in  mine  earsP     Can  this 
be  true? 
Stand  I  condemn'd  for  pride  and  scorn  so  much  P 
Contempt,  farewell !  and  maiden  pride,  adieu  I 
No  glory  lives  but  in  the  lack  of  such  *. 

'  Why,  ©very  day ; — to-morrow.]  The  corr.  fo.  1632  hM  "  in  a  day  "  for 
<*  every  day/'  and  it  seems  a  reuoviable  emendation :  perhafw  '*  every  day ''  is  to  be 
taken  for  an^  day.  In  "  Your  Five  Gallants,"  by  Middleton,  A.  iv.  sc.  6,  Gold- 
stone  asks  Fitzgrave,  "  When  shall  I  see  thee  at  my  chamber,  when?"  and  Fitz- 
grave  answers  *♦  Every  day,  shortly." 

*  She's  lim'd,]    So  the  4ta  more  figuratively;  the  ibKo  reads  ta*en. 

'  No  glory  lives  but  in  the  lack  of  such.]  Here  we  have  a  singular  instance  of 
mishearing,  whether  on  the  part  of  the  old  transcriber  or  printer  we  cannot  de- 
termine. The  text  has  always  been  ''No  glory  lives  behind  the  back  of  such." 
Behind  whose  back  ?  To  what  does  '*  such  "  relate  ?  Assuredly  to  **  contempt " 
and  '*  pride  "  in  which  Beatrice  had  hitherto  indulged,  and  begins  to  find  that  she 
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Andy  Benedicky  love  on :  I  will  requite  thee, 
Taming  my  wild  heart  to  thy  loying  hand. 

If  thou  dost  love,  my  kindness  shall  incite  thee 
To  bind  our  loves  up  in  a  holy  band ; 

For  others  say  thou  dost  deserve,  and  I 

Believe  it  better  than  reportingly.  [^Exit 


SCENE  n. 

A  Room  in  Leonato*s  House. 

Unter  Dan  Pedro,  Claudio,  Benedick,  and  Lbonato. 

D.  Pedro.  I  do  but  stay  till  your  marriage  be  consummate, 
and  then  go  I  *  toward  Arragon. 

Claud.  I'll  bring  you  thither,  my  lord,  if  you'll  vouch- 
safe me. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay ;  that  would  be  as  great  a  soil  in  the  new 
gloss  of  your  marriage,  as  to  show  a  child  his  new  coat,  and 
forbid  him  to  wear  it.  I  will  only  be  bold  with  Benedick  for 
his  company ;  for  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of 
his  foot,  he  is  all  mirth :  he  hath  twice  or  thrice  cut  Cupid's 
bow-string,  and  the  little  hangman  dare  not  shoot  at  him*. 
He  hath  a  heart  as  sound  as  a  bell,  and  his  tongue  is  the 
clapper ;  for  what  his  heart  thinks,  his  tongue  speaks. 

Bene.  GaUants,  I  am  not  as  I  have  been. 

Leon.  So  say  I :  methinks,  you  are  sadder. 

Claud.  I  hope,  he  be  in  love. 

D.  Pedro.  Hang  him,  truant !  there's  no  true  drop  of  blood 
in  him,  to  be  truly  touch'd  with  love.  If  he  be  sad,  he  wants 
money. 

Bene.  I  have  the  tooth-ache. 

2).  Pedro.  Draw  it. 

Betw.  Hang  it ! 

had  indali^  w>  mach,  that  it  had  destroyed  her  matrimonial  prospects.  She 
therefore  resolves  to  abandon  them,  and  to  requite  Benedick  for  his  love :  she 
declares  that  **  no  glory  lives  but  in  the  tack  of  such  **  qualities  as  contempt 
and  pride :  she  had  long  tried  them,  and  they  had  done  nothins:  but  secure  for  her 
defeat,  and  disappointment.  The  words  bvt  in  the  lack  were  imperfectly  heardi 
or  read,  and  '*  behind  the  back  "  inserted  instead  of  them. 

*  —  and  then  oo  1]   So  the  old  copies :  modem  editions,  /  go. 

*  —  the  little  hangman  dare  not  shoot  at  him.]  **  Little  hangman  "  is  here 
cquivaleDt  to  little  rogue :  ao  in  "  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  A.  iv.  sc.  4; 
"  hangman  boyt "  is  used  for  rascally  boys,  and  does  not  mean  hangman's  boya, 
the  boyt  of  tlie  exemtiooer.    See  Notes  and  Emendations,  Srnl  edit.  p.  24. 
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Claud.  You  must  hang  it  first,  and  draw  it  afterwards* 

D.  Pedro.  What !  sigh  for  the  tooth-ache  ? 

Leon.  Where  is  hut  a  humour,  or  a  worm  ? 

Bene.  Well,  eyery  one  can  master  a  grief,  hut  he  that 
has  it. 

Claud.  Yet  say  I,  he  is  in  love. 

D.  Pedro.  There  is  no  appearance  of  fancy  in  him,  imless  it 
he  a  fancy  that  he  hath  to  strange  disguises ;  as  to  he  a  Dutch- 
man to-day,  a  Frenchman  to-morrow,  or  in  the  shape  of  two 
countries  at  once ;  as  a  German  from  the  waist  downward,  all 
slops',  and  a  Spaniard  from  the  hip  upward,  no  doublet*. 
Unless  he  have  a  fancy  to  this  foolery,  as  it  appears  he  hath, 
he  is  no  fool  for  fanoy,  as  you  would  have  it  appear  he  is. 

Claud.  If  he  he  not  in  love  with  some  woman,  there  is  no 
believing  old  signs:  a'  brushes  his  hat  o'  mornings;  what 
should  that  bode  ? 

D.  Pedro.  Hath  any  man  seen  him  at  the  barber's  P 

Clatid.  No,  but  the  barber's  man  hath  been  seen  with  him,  and 
the  old  ornament  of  his  cheek  hath  already  stuffed  tennis-balls. 

Leon.  Indeed,  he  looks  younger  than  he  did,  by  the  loss  of 
aboard. 

D.  Pedro.  If  ay,  a'  rubs  himself  with  civet :  can  you  smell 
him  out  by  that  ? 

Claud.  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  the  sweet  youth's  in  love. 

D.  Pedro.  The  greatest  note  of  it  is  his  melancholy. 

Claud.  And  when  was  he  wont  to  wash  his  face  P 

D.  Pedro.  Yea,  or  to  paint  himself  P  for  the  which,  I  hear 
what  they  say  of  him. 

Claud.  Nay,  but  his  jesting  spirit,  which  is  now  crept  into 
a  lutestring,  and  now  governed  by  stops. 

D.  Pedro.  Indeed,  that  tells  a  heavy  tale  for  him.  Conclude, 
conclude ',  he  is  in  love. 


*  Well,  every  one  can  master  a  grief,]  The  old  editions,  4to.  and  folio,  have 
etmnot  for  "  can/'  an  obvious  misprint,  set  right  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632. 

'  —  all  slops]    Large  loose  breeches^  or  trawMert. 

*  —  or  in  the  shape  of  two  ooantries  at  once ;  as  a  German  from  the  waist 
downward,  all  slops,  and  a  Spaniard  from  the  hip  upward,  no  doublet.]  This 
passage  is  in  the  4to,  1600,  and  not  in  any  of  the  folio  impressions.  Why  it 
was  omitted,  must  be  matter  of  conjecture :  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  change  of 
ikshion  in  dress  between  1600  and  1623.  Some  alteration  had  taken  place  even 
between  the  date  when  this  play  was  written  and  1606,  when  Dekker  published 
Ids  **  Seven  Deadly  Sins  of  London,"  for  there  he  says  that  "  huge  slops  speak 
Spanish,"  and  not  German,  as  Shakespeare  has  it. 

*  Conclude,  conclude,]   The  folio  does  not  repeat  the  word  **  conclude." 
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Claud,  Nay,  but  I  know  who  loves  him. 

2).  Pedro.  That  would  I  know  too :  I  warranty  one  that  knows 
him  not. 

Claud.  Yes^  and  his  ill  conditions ;  and  in  despite  of  all  dies 
for  him. 

D.  Pedro.  She  shall  be  buried  with  her  face  upwards  *. 

Bene.  Yet  is  this  no  charm  for  the  tooth-ache. — Old  signior, 
walk  aside  with  me :  I  have  studied  eight  or  nine  wise  words 
to  speak  to  you,  which  these  hobby-^iorses  must  not  hear.  • 

Exeunt  Bekedick  and  Leonato. 

D.  Pedro.  For  my  life,  to  break  with  him  about  Beatrice. 

Claud.  'Tisevenso.  Hero  and  Margaret  have  by  this  played 
their  parts  with  Beatrice,  and  then  the  two  bears  will  not  bite 
one  another  when  they  meet. 

Enter  John. 

John.  My  lord  and  brother,  God  save  you. 

D.  Pedro.  Good  den,  brother  *. 

John.  K  your  leisure  served,  I  would  speak  with  you. 

D.  Pedro.  In  private  P 

John.  If  it  please  you ;  yet  count  Claudio  may  hear,  for 
what  I  would  speak  of  concerns  him. 

2>.  Pedro.  What's  the  matter  P 

John.  [To  Claudio.]  Means  your  lordship  to  be  married 
to-morrow  P 

D.  Pedro.  You  know,  he  does. 

John.  I  know  not  that,  when  he  knows  what  I  know. 

Claud.  If  there  be  any  impediment,  I  pray  you,  discover  it. 

John.  You  may  think,  I  love  you  not ;  let  that  appear  here- 
after, and  aim  better  at  me  by  that  I  now  will  manifest.  For 
my  brother,  I  think,  he  holds  you  well,  and  in  deamess  of 
heart  hath  holp  to  effect  your  ensuing  marriage ;  surely,  sxiit 
ill  spent,  and  labour  ill  bestowed ! 

*  —  with  her  facb  upwards.]  So  all  the  old  copies.  Theobald  altered  '*  face  " 
to  heeU,  principally  on  the  authority  of  the  following  quotation  from  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  **  Wild  Goose  Chase :" 

**  love  cannot  starve  me. 

For  if  I  die  o'  the  first  fit,  I  am  unhappy, 
And  worthy  to  be  buried  with  my  heeU  upwards." 
On  the  other  hand.  Heath  remarks,  that  **  Theobald  quite  mistakes  the  scope  of 
the  poet,  who  prepares  the  reader  to  expect  somewhat  uncommon  or  eztraor- 
dinary,  and  the  humour  consists  in  the  disappointment  of  that  expectation."  Theo- 
bald entirely  mistook  the  allusion,  which  hardly  requires  explanation. 

*  Good  DRV,  brother.]  *'  Good  den  "  is  a  colloquial  abridgment  of  ffood  even, 
but  it  WM  also  lometimeB  used  for  j^ood  day. 
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D.  Pedro,  Why,  what's  the  matter  P 

John,  I  came  hither  to  tell  you ;  and,  circumstanoeB  short- 
ened, (for  she  has  been  too  long  a  talking  of)  the  lady  is  disloyaL 

Claud.  Whop  HeroP 

John.  Even  she :  Leonato's  Hero,  your  Hero,  every  man's 
Hero. 

Claud.  Disloyal  P 

John.  The  word  is  too  good  to  paint  out  her  wickedness :  I 
could  say,  she  were  worsa:  think  you  of  a  worse  title,  and  I 
will  fit  her  to  it.  Wcmder  not  till  farther  warrant :  go  but  with 
me  to-night,  you  shall  see  her  chamber-window  entered,  even 
the  night  before  her  wedding-day ;  if  you  love  her  then,  to- 
poLorrow  wed  her,  but  it  would  better  fit  your  honour  to  change 
your  mind. 

Claud.  May  this  be  so  P 

D.  Pedro.  I  will  not  think  it. 

John.  If  you  dare  not  trust  that  you  see,  confess  not  that 
you  know.  If  you  will  follow  me,  I  will  show  you  enough ; 
and  when  you  have  seen  more,  and  heard  more,  proceed 
accordingly. 

Claud.  If  I  see  any  thing  to-night,  why  I  should  not  marry 
her  to-morrow,  in  the  congregation,  where  I  should  wed,  there 
will  I  shame  her. 

2).  Pedro.  And,  as  I  wooed  for  thee  to  obtain  her,  I  will  join 
with  thee  to  disgrace  her. 

John.  I  will  disparage  her  no  farther,  till  you  are  my  wit- 
nesses: bear  it  coldly  but  till  midnight*,  and  let  the  issue 
show  itself. 

D.  Pedro.  O  day  untowardly  turned ! 

Claud.  O  mischief  strangely  thwarting  I 

John.  O  plague  right  well  prevented !  So  will  you  say, 
when  you  have  seen  the  sequel.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  in. 

A  Street. 

Enter  Dogberry  and  Verges  ^  with  the  Watch. 
Dogh.  Are  you  good  men  and  true  P 

*  —  bear  it  coldly  bat  till  midnight,]  The  folio  rend*,  <•  bat  till  mght:*  Thst 
of  the  4to.  is  no  doabt  the  troe  reeding,  m  fixing  the  particalAr  hour  of  the 
night  for  making  the  disooTery. 

*  Enter  Dogberry  and  Verges,]  Verges*  in  the  old  stage-direction  of  the  4to. 
and  folio,  is  called  the  <*  oompartner  "  of  Dogbeiry. 
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Verg.  Yea,  or  else  it  were  pity  but  they  should  suffer  sal- 
Tatian,  body  and  soul. 

Dogh.  Nay,  that  were  a  punishment  too  good  for  them,  if 
they  should  have  any  allegiance  in  them,  being  (jiosen  for  the 
prince's  watch. 

Verg.  Well,  give  them  their  charge,  neighbour  Dogberry. 

Dogb.  First,  who  think  you  the  most  desartless  man  to  be 
constable  P 

1  WaUh,  Hugh  Oatcake,  sir,  or  G^rge  Seacoal,  for  they 
can  write  and  read. 

Dogb,  Come  hither,  neighbour  Seacoal.  God  hath  blessed 
you  with  a  good  name :  to  be  a  well-&Toured  man  is  the  gift 
of  fortune,  but  to  write  and  read  comes  by  nature. 

2  Watch.  Both  which,  master  constable, 

Dogb.  You  have :  I  knew  it  would  be  your  answer.  Well, 
for  your  favour,  sir,  why,  give  Ood  thanks,  and  make  no  boast 
of  it ;  and  for  your  writing  and  reading,  let  that  appear  when 
th^«  is  no  need  of  such  vanity.  You  are  thought  here  to  be 
the  most  senseless  and  fit  man  for  the  constable  of  the  watch ; 
therefore,  bear  you  the  lantern.  This  is  your  charge.  You 
shall  comprehend  all  vagrom  men :  you  axe  to  bid  any  man 
stand,  in  the  prince's  name. 

2  Watch.  How,  if  a'  will  not  stand  P 

Dogb.  Why  then,  take  no  note  of  him,  but  let  him  go ;  and 
presently  call  the  rest  of  the  watch  together,  and  thank  God 
you  are  rid  of  a  knave. 

Verg.  If  he  will  not  stand  when  he  is  bidden,  he  is  none  of 
the  prince's  subjects. 

Dogb.  True,  and  they  are  to  meddle  with  none  but  the 
prince's  subjects. — ^You  shall  also  make  no  noise  in  the  streets  ; 
for  for  the  watch  to  babble  and  talk  is  most  tolerable,  and  not 
to  be  endured. 

2  Watch.  We  will  rather  sleep  than  talk :  we  know  what 
belongs  to  a  watch. 

Dogb.  Why,  you  speak  like  an  ancient  and  most  quiet 
watchman,  for  I  cannot  see  how  sleeping  should  ofiend ;  only, 
have  a  care  that  your  bills  be  not  stolen.  Well,  you  are  to 
call  at  all  the  ale-houses,  and  bid  those  that  are  drunk  get  them 
to  bed. 

2  Watch.  How,  if  they  will  not  P 

Dogb.  Why  then,  let  them  alone  till  they  are  sober :  if  they 
make  you  not  then  the  better  answer,  you  may  say,  they  are 
not  the  men  you  took  them  for. 
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2  Watch.  Well,  sir. 

Dogb.  If  you  meet  a  thief,  you  may  suspect  him,  hy  virtue 
of  your  office,  to  be  no  true  man ;  and,  for  such  kind  of  men, 
the  less  you  meddle  or  make  with  them,  why,  the  more  is  for 
your  honesty. 

2  Watch.  If  we  know  him  to  be  a  thief,  shall  we  not  lay 
hands  on  him  P 

Dogb.  Truly,  by  your  office  you  may ;  but,  I  think,  they 
that  touch  pitch  will  be  defiled.  The  most  peaceable  way  for 
you,  if  you  do  take  a  thief,  is,  to  let  him  show  himself  what 
he  is,  and  steal  out  of  your  company. 

Verg.^  You  have  been  always  called  a  merciful  man, 
partner. 

Dogb.  Truly,  I  would  not  hang  a  dog  by  my  will ;  much 
more  a  man  who  hath  any  honesty  in  him. 

Verg.  If  you  hear  a  child  cry  in  the  night,  you  must  call 
to  the  nurse,  and  bid  her  still  it. 

2  Watch.  How,  if  the  nurse  be  asleep,  and  will  not  hear  us  P 

Dogb.  Why  then,  depart  in  peace,  and  let  the  child  wake 
her  with  crying ;  for  the  ewe  that  will  not  hear  her  lamb  when 
it  baes,  will  never  answer  a  calf  when  he  bleats  *. 

Verg.  'Tis  very  true. 

Dogb.  This  is  the  end  of  the  charge.  You,  constable,  are 
to  present  the  prince's  own  person ;  if  you  meet  the  prince  in 
the  night,  you  may  stay  him. 

Verg.  Nay  by'r  lady,  that,  I  think,  a'  cannot. 

Dogb.  Five  shillings  to  one  on't,  with  any  man  that  knows 
the  statutes,  he  may  stay  him :  marry,  not  without  the  prince 
be  willing ;  for,  indeed,  the  watch  ought  to  offend  no  man,  and 
it  is  an  offence  to  stay  a  man  against  his  will. 

Verg.  By'r  lady,  I  think,  it  be  so. 

Dogb.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Well,  masters,  good  night :  an  there  be 
any  matter  of  weight  chances,  call  up  me.  Keep  your 
feUows'  coimsels  and  your  own,  and  good  night.  Come, 
neighbour. 

2  Watch.  Well,  masters,  we  hear  our  charge :  let  us  go  sit 
here  upon  the  church-bench  till  two,  and  then  all  to-bed. 

Dogb.  One  word  more,  honest  neighbours.  I  pray  you, 
watch  about  signior  Leonato's  door ;  for  the  wedding  being 

*  —  will  never  answer  a  calf  when  he  bleats.]  So  the  old  editions.  Malone 
printed  "  it  bleats  -."  this  confusion  of  genders  is  characteristic  of  Shakespeare  and 
of  his  time ;  and  to  alter  **  he  "  to  it  makes  the  ridicule  inapplicable  to  the  man 
whom  Dogberry  is  addressing. 
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there  to-morrow,  there  is  a  great  coU  to-night.     Adieu,  be 
Tigitant,  I  beseech  you  *.         [JExeunt  Dogberry  and  Verges. 

Enter  Borachio  and  Conrade. 

Bora.  What !  Conrade ! 

Watch.  [^Behind  and  aside.'}  Peace !  stir  not. 

Bora.  Conrade,  I  say ! 

Can.  Here,  man :  I  am  at  thy  elbow. 

Bora.  Mass,  and  my  elbow  itched ;  I  thought,  there  would 
a  scab  follow. 

Can.  I  will  owe  thee  an  answer  for  that ;  and  now  forward 
with  thy  tale. 

Bora.  Stand  thee  close,  then,  imder  this  penthouse,  for  it 
drizzles  rain,  and  I  will,  like  a  true  drunkard,  utter  all  to 
thee. 

Watch.  [^Aside.li  Some  treason,  masters ;  yet  stand  close. 

Bora.  Therefore  know,  I  have  earned  of  Don  John  a 
thousand  ducats. 

Con.  Is  it  possible  that  any  villainy  should  be  so  dear  P 

Bora.  Thou  should'st  rather  ask,  if  it  were  possible  any 
villainy  should  be  so  rich ;  for  when  rich  villains  have  need  of 
poor  ones,  poor  ones  may  make  what  price  they  will. 

Con.  I  wonder  at  it. 

Bora.  That  shows  thou  art  unconfirmed.  Thou  knowest, 
that  the  fashion  of  a  doublet,  or  a  hat,  or  a  cloak,  is  nothing 
to  a  man. 

Con.  Yes,  it  is  apparel. 

Bora.  I  mean,  the  fashion. 

Con.  Yes,  the  fashion  is  the  fashion. 

Bora.  Tush !  I  may  as  well  say,  the  fool's  the  fool.  But 
seest  thou  not  what  a  deformed  thief  this  fashion  is  P 

Watch.  lAside."]  I  know  that  Deformed ;  a'  has  been  a  vile 
thief  this  seven  year :  a'  goes  up  and  down  like  a  gentleman. 
I  remember  his  name. 

Bora.  Didst  thou  not  hear  somebody  P 

Con.  No :  'twas  the  vane  on  the  house. 

Bora.  Seest  thou  not,  I  say,  what  a  deformed  thief  this 
fashion  isP  how  giddily  a'  turns  about  all  the  hot  bloods 
between  fourteen  and  five  and  thirty  P  sometime,  fashioning 
them  like  Pharaoh's  soldiers  in  the  reechy  painting ' ;  some- 

•  —  be  TioiTANT,  I  beseech  you.]   So  the  4to,  1600,  and  the  folio,  1623.  The 
aecood  f6bo  has  vigiiuni,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  misprint. 

1  —  BSSCHT  painting ;]  i.e.  Reeky  painting,  discoloured  by  smoke. 

VOL.    II.  E 
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time,  like  god  Bel's  priests  in  the  old  churcli-window ;  some- 
time, like  the  shaven  Hercules  in  the  smirched*  worm- 
eaten  tapestry,  where  his  cod-piece  seems  as  massy  as  his 
club? 

Con.  All  this  I  see,  and  I  see  that  the  fashion  wears  out 
more  apparel  than  the  man.  But  art  not  thou  thyself  giddy 
with  the  fashion  too,  that  thou  hast  shifted  out  of  thy  tale  into 
telling  me  of  the  fashion  P 

Bora.  Not  so,  neither;  but  know,  that  I  have  to-night 
wooed  Margaret,  the  lady  Hero's  gentlewoman,  by  the  name 
of  Hero :  she  leans  me  out  at  her  mistress'  chamber- window, 
bids  me  a  thousand  times  good  night. — I  tell  this  tale  vilely : 
— I  should  first  tell  thee,  how  the  prince,  Claudio,  and  my 
master,  planted,  and  placed,  and  possessed  by  my  master  Don 
John,  saw  afar  off  in  the  orchard  this  amiable  encoimter. 

Con.  And  thought  they  Margaret  was  Hero  P 

Bora.  Two  of  them  did,  the  prince  and  Claudio ;  but  the 
devil,  my  master,  knew  she  was  Margaret,  and  partly  by  his 
oaths,  which  first  possessed  them,  partly  by  the  dark  night, 
which  did  deceive  them,  but  chiefly  by  my  villainy,  which 
did  confirm  any  slander  that  Don  John  had  made,  away  went 
Claudio  enraged;  swore  he  would  meet  her,  as  he  was 
appointed,  next  morning  at  the  temple,  and  there,  before  the 
whole  congregation,  shame  her  with  what  he  saw  over-night, 
and  send  her  home  again  without  a  husband. 

1  Watch.  [^Coming  forward.']  We  charge  you  in  the  prince's 
name,  stand. 

2  Watch.  Call  up  the  right  master  constable.  We  have 
here  recovered  the  most  dangerous  piece  of  lechery,  that  ever 
was  known  in  the  commonwealth. 

1  Watch.  And  one  Deformed  is  one  of  them :  I  know  him, 
a'  wears  a  lock  *. 

Con.  Masters,  masters ! 

2  Watch.  You'll  be  made  bring  Deformed  forth,  I  warrant 
you. 

Con.  Masters, — 

1  Wat<;h.  Never  speak ' :  we  charge  you,  let  us  obey  you  to 
go  with  us. 

'  —  smirched]  i.e.  Soiled,  obscuml.     See  also  p.  59. 

•  —  I  know  him,  a*  wean  a  lock.]  i.e.  A  lock  of  hair,  called  a  loYC-lock,  not 
imfrequentlj  cherished  by  the  gay  young  men  of  that  day. 

1  1  Watch.  Never  speak :]  In  the  old  editions  this  is  made  part  of  what 
Conrade  is  supposed  to  say ;  but  it  is  evidently  wrong. 
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Bora.  We  are  like  to  prove  a  goodly  commodity^  being 
taken  up  of  these  men's  bills. 

.   Con.    A  commodity  in  question,  I  warrant  you. — Comoi 
we'll  obey  you*  [^Exeunt. 

SCEIfE  IV. 

A  Room  in  Leonato's  House. 

JEnt^  BIero,  Margabet,  and  Ursula. 

Hero.  Good  Ursula,  wake  my  cousin  Beatrice,  and  desire 
her  to  rise. 

ITrs.  I  will,  lady. 

Mero.  And  bid  her  come  hither. 

Urs.  Well.  [JEw*^  Ursula. 

Marg.  Troth,  I  think,  your  other  rabato  *  were  better. 

Hero.  No,  pray  thee,  good  Meg ;  I'll  wear  this. 

Marg.  By  my  troth,  it's  not  so  good ;  and  I  warrant,  your 
cousin  will  say  so. 

Hero.  My  cousin's  a  fool,  and  thou  art  another.  I'll  wear 
none  but  this. 

Marg.  1  like  the  new  tire  within  excellently,  if  the  hair 
were  a  thought  browner;  and  your  gown's  a  most  rare 
fashion,  i'faith.  I  saw  the  duchess  of  Milan's  gown,  that 
they  praise  so. 

Hero.  0,  that  exceeds,  they  say. 

Marg.  By  my  troth,  it's  but  a  night-gown  in  respect  of 
yours :  cloth  o'  gold,  and  cuts,  and  laced  with  silver,  set  with 
pearls,  down  sleeves,  side  sleeves ',  and  skirts  roimd,  under- 
borne  with  a  bluish  tinsel ;  but  for  a  fine,  quaint,  graceftil,  and 
excellent  fashion,  yours  is  worth  ten  on't. 

Hero.  God  give  me  joy  to  wear  it,  for  my  heart  is  exceeding 
heavy! 

Marg.  Twill  be  heavier  soon  by  the  weight  of  a  man. 

Hero.  Fie  upon  thee !  art  not  ashamed  ? 

Marg.  Of  what,  ladyP  of  speaking  honourably?  Is  not 
marriage  honourable  in  a  beggar  ?  Is  not  your  lord  honour* 
able  without  marriage  ?  1  think,  you  would  have  me  say, 
saving  your  reverence, — a  husband :  an  bad  thinking  do  not 


'  —  rabato]   An  omament  for  the  neck,  a  kind  of  mflf  which  tamed  back. 
'  —  fide  sleeretj  i.e.  Long  sleeves.    Peele,  in  his  "Old  Wives'  Tale/'  has 
"  side  slope  "  for  kmg  trowsers.    Dyce's  Peele's  Works,  i.  209,  edit.  1829. 

e2 
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wrest  true  speaking,  I'll  offend  nobody.     Is  there  any  harm  in  * 
— ^the  heavier  for  a  husband  ?    None,  I  think,  an  it  be  the 
right  husband,  and  the  right  wife ;  otherwise  'tis  light,  and 
not  heavy :  ask  my  lady  Beatrice  else ;  here  she  comes. 

JEnter  Beatrice. 

Sero.  Good  morrow,  coz. 

Beat  (Jood  morrow,  sweet  Hero. 

Hero.  Why,  how  now  ?  do  you  speak  in  the  sick  tune  P 

Beat.  I  am  out  of  all  other  time,  methinks. 

Marg.  Clap  us  into — "  Light  o'  love  * ;"  that  goes  without 
a  burden :  do  you  sing  it,  and  I'll  dance  it. 

Beat.  Yea,  "Light  o'  love,"  with  your  heels! — ^then,  if 
your  husband  have  stables  enough,  you'll  see  he  shall  lack  no 
bams. 

Marg.  0  illegitimate  construction !  I  scorn  that  with  my 
heels. 

Beat.  'Tis  almost  five  o'clock,  cousin :  'tis  time  you  were 
ready.     By  my  troth,  I  am  exceeding  ill. — ^Heigh  ho ! 

Marg.  For  a  hawk,  a  horse,  or  a  husband  ? 

Beat.  For  the  letter  that  begins  them  all,  H  *. 

Marg.  Well,  an  you  be  not  turned  Turk,  there's  no  more 
sailing  by  the  star. 

Beat.  What  means  the  fool,  trow  P 

Marg.  Nothing  I ;  but  God  send  every  one  their  heart's 
desire! 

Hero.  These  gloves  the  count  sent  me ;  they  are  an  excellent 
perfimie. 

Beat.  1  am  stuffed,  cousin,  I  cannot  smell. 

Marg.  A  maid,  and  stuffed!  there's  goodly  catching  of 
cold. 

Beat.  0,  God  help  me !  God  help  me !  how  long  have  you 
profess'd  apprehension  P 

Marg.  Ever  since  you  left  it.  Doth  not  my  wit  become  me 
rarely  P 

*  **  Light  o'  love ;"]  This  is  the  name  of  an  old  dance  tune,  mentioned  in  "  The 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  A.  i.  sc  2.  See  Chappell's  "  Ancient  English  Airs," 
II.  ^H  &  193,  where  the  words  of  a  song  to  the  tune  of  "  Light  o'  Love  "  are 
given.  To  the  second  edition  of  this  Talnable  work,  now  in  the  press,  I.  221,  the 
author  has  added  mnch  curious  information. 

*  For  the  letter  that  begins  them  all,  H.]  The  word  "  ache  *'  was  formerly 
generally  pronounced  like  the  letter  H,  and  Beatrice  means  that  sh6  cries  '*  hdgh 
ho !"  in  consequence  of  pom  she  feels.  She  uses  *'  for  "  in  the  sense  of  beeaute^ 
or  by  reoftm  of. 
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Beat.  It  is  not  seen  enough,  you  should  wear  it  in  your  cap. 
— ^By  my  troth,  I  am  sick. 

Marg.  Gtet  you  some  of  this  distilled  oarduus  benedictus ', 
and  lay  it  to  your  heart :  it  is  the  only  thing  for  a  quahn. 

Hero.  There  thou  prick'st  her  with  a  thistle. 

Beat  Benedictus !  why  benedictus  P  you  have  some  moral 
in  this  benedictus. 

Marg.  Moral  P  no,  by  my  troth,  I  have  no  moral  meaning ; 
I  meant,  plain  holy-thistle.  You  may  think,  perchance,  that 
I  think  you  are  in  love :  nay,  by'r  lady,  I  am  not  such  a  fool 
to  think  what  I  Ust ;  nor  I  list  not  to  think  what  I  can ;  nor, 
indeed^  I  cannot  think,  if  I  would  think  my  heart  out  of 
thinking,  that  you  are  in  loye,  or  that  you  will  be  in  love,  or 
that  you  can  be  in  love.  Yet  Benedick  was  such  another,  and 
now  is  he  become  a  man :  he  swore  he  would  never  marry ; 
and  yet  now,  in  despite  of  his  heart,  he  eats  his  meat  without 
grudging :  and  how  you  may  be  converted,  I  know  not,  but, 
methinks,  you  look  with  your  eyes  as  other  women  do. 

Beat.  What  pace  is  this  that  thy  tongue  keeps  P 

Marg.  Not  a  false  gallop. 

Be-enter  Ursula. 

Urs.  Madam,  withdraw:  the  prince,  the  coimt,  signior 
Benedick,  Don  John,  and  all  the  gallants  of  the  town,  are  come 
to  fetch  you  to  church. 

ffero.  Help  to  dress  me,  good  coz,  good  Meg,  good  Ursula. 

[^Exeunt. 

SCEKE  V. 

Another  Room  in  Leonato's  House. 

Unter  Leonato,  tcith  Dogberry  and  Verges. 

Leon.  What  would  you  with  me,  honest  neighbour  P 

Dogb.  Marry,  sir,  I  would  have  some  confidence  with  you, 
that  decerns  you  nearly. 

Leon.  Brief,  I  pray  you ;  for,  you  see,  it  is  a  busy  time 
with  me. 

Dogb.  Marry,  this  it  is,  sir. 

*  —  cndau  benedictus,]  "  Carduui  benedieiut,  or  blessed  thisUe,  (says 
CogaB,  in  his  *  HaTen  of  Health/)  so  worthily  named  for  the  singular  virtues  that 
H  hath."  It  is  material  to  give  the  date  of  the  earliest  edition  of  Cogan's  work, 
beoMiae  he  tells  us  that  the  uses  of  earduut  bettedieiug  had  only  lately  been 
rwofnised :  the  *<  HAven  of  JLealth  "  was  first  printed  in  1689. 
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Verg.  Yes,  in  truth  it  is,  sir. 

Lean.  What  is  it,  my  good  Mends  P 

Dogb.  Gk)odman  Verges,  sir,  speaks  a  little  off  the  matter : 
an  old  man,  sir,  and  his  wits  are  not  so  blimt,  as,  God  help,  I 
would  desire  they  were ;  but,  in  faith,  honest  as  the  skin 
between  his  brows. 

Verg.  Yes,  I  thank  God,  I  am  as  honest  as  any  man  living, 
that  is  an  old  man,  and  no  honester  than  I. 

Dogb.  Comparisons  are  odorous:  palabras,  neighbour 
Verges '. 

Leon.  Neighbours,  you  are  tedious. 

Dogb.  It  pleases  your  worship  to  say  so,  but  we  are  the  poor 
duke's  officers ;  but,  truly,  for  mine  own  part,  if  I  were  as 
tedious  as  a  king,  I  coidd  find  in  my  heart  to  bestow  it  all  of 
Jrour  worship. 

Leon.  All  thy  tediousness  on  me  P  ha ! 
.    Dogb.  Yea,  an  'twere  a  thousand  pound  more  than  'tis  * ; 
for  I  hear  as  good  exclamation  on  your  worship,  as  of  any 
man  in  the  city,  and  though  I  be  but  a  poor  man,  I  am  glad 
to  hear  it. 

Verg.  And  so  am  I. 

Leon.  I  woidd  fain  know  what  you  have  to  say. 

Verg.  Marry,  sir,  our  watch  to-night,  excepting  your 
worship's  presence,  have  ta'en  a  couple  of  as  arrant  knaves  as 
any  in  Messina. 

Dogb.  A  good  old  man,  sir ;  he  will  be  talking :  as  they  say, 
when  the  age  is  in,  the  wit  is  out.  God  help  us !  it  is  a  world 
to  see ! — ^Well  said,  i'faith,  neighbour  Verges : — ^well,  God's  a 
good  man :  an  two  men  ride  of  a  horse,  one  must  ride  behind. 
— ^An  honest  soul,  i'faith,  sir :  by  my  troth  he  is,  as  ever  broke 
bread ;  but,  God  is  to  be  worshipped :  all  men  are  not  alike ; 
alas,  good  neighbour ! 


'  —  PALABRAS,  neighbour  Verges.]  How  this  Spanish  word  came  into  our  lan- 
guage, and  to  be  in  familiar  use  with  the  lower  orders,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain. 
Sly,  in  the  Induction  to  ••  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  has  poeaa  palahra»;  and 
the  same  words  are  found  in  the  very  popular  old  play  "  The  Spanish  Tragedy," 
where  they  are  spoken  by  Hieronimo,  A.  iv.  sc.  4.  Hence,  possibly,  Shakespeare 
obtained  them,  as  in  his  Induction  he  ridicules  another  part  of  Kyd's  play.  How. 
ever,  he  might  easily  have  found  them  elsewhere,  or  they  would  not  have  been 
appropriate  in  Siy's  mouth.  MuchoM  paiabrat,  poeat  obroM  is  a  proverb  in  Spanish, 
M  well  as  in  many  other  languages. 

'  Yea,  an  Hwere  a  thousand  pound  more  than  'tis ;]  The  folio  has  time$  for 
"  pound,"  which  is  the  reading  of  the  4to.  This  is  one  of  the  "  poor  duke 'a 
officer's  "  humorous  confusions,  and  ought  to  be  preterred. 
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Lean.  Indeed,  neighbour,  lie  comes  too  short  of  you. 

Dogb,  GKftsy  that  God  gives. 

Leon.  I  must  leave  you. 

Dogb.  One  word,  sir.  Our  watch,  sir,  have,  indeed,  com- 
prehended two  aspicious  persons,  and  we  would  have  them 
this  morning  examined  before  your  worship. 

Lean.  Take  their  examination  yourself,  and  bring  it  me :  I 
am  now  in  great  haste,  as  it  may  appear  imto  you. 

Dogb.  It  shall  be  suffigance. 

Lean.  Drink  some  wine  ere  you  go.     Fare  you  well. 

JEnter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  they  stay  for  you  to  give  your  daughter  to 
her  husband. 

Lean.  I'll  wait  upon  them :  I  am  ready. 

[^Exeunt  Leonato  and  Messenger. 

Dogb.  Go,  good  partner,  go ;  get  you  to  Francis  Seacoal ; 
bid  him  bring  his  pen  and  inkhom  to  the  gaol :  we  are  now 
to  examination  these  men '. 

Verg.  And  we  must  do  it  wisely. 

Dogb.  We  will  spare  for  no  wit,  I  warrant  you;  here's 
that  shall  drive  some  of  them  to  a  non  com :  only  get  the 
learned  writer  to  set  down  our  excommunication,  and  meet 
me  at  the  gaol.  [Exeunt, 


ACT  IV.     SCEIfE  I. 

The  Inside  of  a  Church. 

Enter  Don  Pedro,  John,  Leonato,  Friary  Claudio,  Benedick, 

Hero,  Beatrice,  Sfc. 

Lean.  Come,  friar  Francis,  be  brief:  only  to  the  plain  form 
of  marriage,  and  you  shall  recount  their  particular  duties 
afterwards. 

Friar.  You  come  hither,'  my  lord,  to  marry  this  lady  P 

Claud.  No. 

Leon.  To  be  married  to  her ;  fiiar,  you  come  to  marry  her. 

Friar.  Lady,  you  come  hither  to  be  married  to  this  count  P 

Hero.  I  do. 

•  —  to  BXAMiMATioN  THBSB  men.]    FoUo,  1623,  ''to  exwmine tho99  men." 
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lyiar.  If  either  of  you  know  any  inward  impediment,  why 
you  should  not  be  conjoined,  I  charge  you  on  your  souls  to 
utter  it. 

Ckud.  Know  you  any,  Hero  P 

ffero.  None,  my  lord. 

Friar.  Know  you  any,  coimt  P 

Leon.  I  dare  make  Ins  answer ;  none. 

Claud.  0,  what  men  dare  do!  what  men  may  do!  what 
men  daily  do,  not  knowing  what  they  do ' ! 

Bene.  How  now!  Interjections P  Why  then,  some  be  of 
laughing,  as,  ha !  ha !  he  *  I 

Claud.  Stand  thee  by,  friar. — ^Father,  by  your  leave : 
Will  you  with  free  and  imconstrained  soul 
Give  me  this  maid,  your,  daughter  P 

Lean.  As  freely,  son,  as  God  did  give  her  me. 

Claud.  And  what  have  I  to  give  you  back,  whose  worth 
May  coimterpoise  this  rich  and  precious  gift  P 

JD.  Pedro.  Nothing,  unless  you  render  her  again. 

Claud.  Sweet  prince,  you  learn  me  noble  thankfulness. — 
There,  Leonato ;  take  her  back  again : 
Give  not  this  rotten  orange  to  your  friend ; 
She's  but  the  sign  and  semblance  of  her  honour. — 
Behold,  how  like  a  maid  she  blushes  here : 
0,  what  authority  and  show  of  truth 
Can  cunning  sin  cover  itself  withal ! 
Comes  not  that  blood,  as  modest  evidence, 
To  witness  simple  virtue  P    Would  you  not  swear. 
All  you  that  see  her,  that  she  were  a  maid. 
By  these  exterior  shows  P    But  she  is  none : 
She  knows  the  heat  of  a  luxurious  bed ; 
Her  blush  is  guiltiness,  not  modesty. 

Lean.  What  do  you  mean,  my  lord  P 

Claud.  Not  to  be  married, 

Not  to  knit  my  soul  to  an  approved  wanton. 

Leon.  Dear  my  lord,  if  you,  in  your  own  proof, 
Have  vanquish'd  the  resistance  of  her  youth, 
And  made  defeat  of  her  virginity, 

Claud.  1  know  what  you  would  say :  if  I  have  known  her, 

*  —  not  knowing  what  they  do!]  These  words,  from  the  4to,  1600,  are 
omitted  in  the  folios.  These  lapses  in  the  folio,  1623,  are  strange,  when  it  is 
quite  clear  that  it  was  printed  from  the  4to,  1600. 

'  Interjections  ?  Why  then,  some  be  of  laughing,  as,  ha!  ha  I  he!]  Benedick 
quotes  from  the  Acddenoe. 
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Toa'U  say,  ahe  did  embrace  me  as  a  husband, 

And  80  extenuate  the  'forehand  sin : 

Noy  Leonato, 

I  never  tempted  her  with  word  too  large ; 

Buty  as  a  brother  to  his  sister,  showed 

Bashful  sincerity,  and  comely  loye. 

Hero,  And  seem'd  I  ever  otherwise  to  you  P 

Claud.  Out  on  thee,  seeming'  I     I  will  write  against  it. 
You  seem  to  me  as  Dian  in  her  orb. 
As  chaste  as  is  the  bud  ere  it  be  blown ; 
But  you  are  more  intemperate  in  your  blood 
Than  Venus,  or  those  pampered  itm'TnalR 
That  rage  in  savage  sensuality. 

Hero.  Is  my  lord  well,  that  he  doth  speak  so  wide  P 

Leon.  Sweet  prince,  why  speak  not  you  P 

Z>.  Pedro.  What  should  I  speak? 

I  stand  dishonour'd,  that  have  gone  about 
To  link  my  dear  friend  to  a  common  stale. 

Leon.  Are  these  things  spoken,  or  do  I  but  dream  P 

John.  Sir,  they  are  spoken,  and  these  things  are  true. 

Bene.  This  looks  not  like  a  nuptiaL 

Hero.  TruePOGod*! 

Claud.  Leonato,  stand  I  here  P 
Is  this  the  prince  P    Is  this  the  prince's  brother  P 
Is  this  face  Hero's  P    Are  our  eyes  our  own  P 

Leon.  All  this  is  so ;  but  what  of  this,  my  lord  P 

Claud.  Let  me  but  move  one  question  to  your  daughter. 
And,  by  that  fatherly  and  kindly  power 
That  you  have  in  her,  bid  her  answer  truly. 

Leon.  1  charge  thee  do  so  *,  as  thou  art  my  child. 

Hero.  0  God,  defend  me  I  how  am  I  beset  I — 
What  kind  of  catechizing  call  you  this  P 

Claud.  To  make  you  answer  truly  to  your  name. 

'  Oat  on  THEB,  teeming !]  Since  Pope's  time  this  has  nsoaUy  been  printed 
**  Oat  on  thy  seeming ! "  but  there  is  no  reason  for  the  change.  Claudio  ad- 
dresses Hero  as  the  personification  of  "  seeming/'  or  hypocrisy.  Both  the  4to. 
and  the  folios  support  the  reading  in  oar  text,  but  the  corr.  fo.  1632  has  "  thee  " 
needlessly  altered  to  My. 

*  Thie?  O  God!]  This  is  Hero's  exclamation  on  John's  assertion — "these 
things  are  trae."  Hitherto  it  has  been  printed  as  if  Hero  merely  answered, 
"True,  O  God!"  to  Benedick's  obsenration,  <*Thi8  looks  not  like  a  nop. 
tiaL" 

*  I  charge  thee  do  so,]  The  folio,  1623,  omits  '*  so,"  to  the  manifest  injary  of 
the  metre. 
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Hero.  Is  it  not  Hero  P    Who  can  blot  that  name 
With  any  just  reproach  P . 

Claud.  Many,  that  can  Hero : 

Hero  itself  can  blot  out  Hero's  virtue. 
What  man  was  he  talk'd  with  you  yesternight 
Out  at  your  window,  betwixt, twelve  and  one? 
Now,  if  you  are  a  maid,  answer  to  this. 

Sero,  I  talk'd  with  no  man  at  that  hour,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro,  Why,  then  are  you  no  maiden. — ^Leonato, 
I  am  sorry  you  musi  hear :  upon  mine  honour, 
Myself,  my  brother,  and  this  grieved  coimt, 
Did  see  her,  hear  her,  at  that  hour  last  night, 
Talk  with  a  ruffian  at  her  chamber- window ; 
Who  hath,  indeed,  most  like  a  liberal  villain, 
Confess'd  the  vile  encounters  they  have  had 
A  thousand  times  in  secret. 

John.  Fie,  fie !  they  are  not  to  be  nam'd,  my  lord, 
Not  to  be  spoke  of* ; 

There  is  not  chastity  enough  in  language. 
Without  offence  to  utter  them.     Thou  pretty  lady  ^ 
I  am  sorry  for  thy  much  misgovemment. 

Claud.  0  Hero !  what  a  Hero  hadst  thou  been, 
If  half  thy  outward  graces  had  been  placed 
About  thy  thoughts,  and  counsels  of  thy  heart ! 
But,  fare  thee  well ;  most  foul,  most  fair !  farewell. 
Thou  pure  impiety,  and  impious  purity ! 
For  thee  I'll  lock  up  all  the  gates  of  love. 
And  on  my  eye-lids  shall  conjecture  hang. 
To  turn  all  beauty  into  thoughts  of  harm. 
And  never  shall  it  more  be  gracious. 

Leon.  Hath  no  man's  dagger  here  a  point  for  me  P 

[Hero  swoons. 

Beat.  Why,  how  now,  cousin !  wherefore  sink  you  down  P 

John.  Come,  let  us  go.     These  things,  come  thus  to  Ught, 
Smother  her  spirits  up. 

[^Exeunt  Don  Pedro,  John,  and  Claudio. 

'  Pie,  fie !  they  are  not  to  be  nam'd,  ray  lord, 
Not  to  be   SPOKE  of;]      This  is  the  old  regulation;   whereas  the  modem 
editors  alter  it,  under  the  notion  that  they  can  make  something  like  measure 
out  of 

**  Not  to  be  nam'd,  my  lord,  not  to  be  spoken  of." 
f  Thou  pretty  lady,]     The  old  copies  read,  "  Thus,  pretty  lady,"  but  thou  is 
evidently  more  proper,  with  reference  both  to  what  follows  and  what  precedes :  it 
is  the  emendation  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632  of  an  easy  and  common  misprint. 
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Bene.  How  doth  the  lady  P 

Beat.  Dead^  I  think : — help,  uncle ! — 

Hero !  why,  Hero ! — ^XJncle ! — Signior  Benedick ! — ^firiar ! 

Lean.  0  &kte !  take  not  away  thy  heavy  hand : 
Death  is  the  fairest  cover  for  her  shame. 
That  may  be  wish'd  for. 

Beat.  How  now,  cousin  Hero  P 

Friar.  Have  comfort,  lady. 

Leon.  Dost  thou  look  up  P 

Friar.  Yea ;  wherefore  should  she  not  P 

Leon.  Wherefore  P    Why,  doth  not  every  earthly  thing 
Cry  shame  upon  her  P     Gould  she  here  deny 
The  story  that  is  printed  in  her  blood  P — 
Do  not  live.  Hero ;  do  not  ope  thine  eyes ; 
For  did  I  think  thou  would'st  not  quickly  die. 
Thought  I  thy  spirits  were  stronger  than  thy  shames, 
Myself  would,  on  the  reward  of  reproaches ', 
Strike  at  thy  life.     Qriev'd  I,  I  had  but  one  P 
Chid  I  for  that  at  frugal  nature's  fix>wn  *  P 
0,  one  too  much  by  thee  1     Why  had  I  one  P 
Why  ever  wast  thou  lovely  in  my  eyes  P 
Why  had  I  not  with  charitable  hand 
Took  up  a  beggar's  issue  at  my  gates ; 
Who  smirched  thus  *,  and  mir'd  with  infamy, 
I  might  have  said,  ^'  No  part  of  it  is  mine. 
This  shame  derives  itself  from  imknown  loins  P" 
But  mine,  and  mine  I  loVd,  and  mine  I  prais'd. 
And  mine  that  I  was  proud  on ;  mine  so  much, 
That  I  myself  was  to  myself  not  mine. 
Valuing  of  her ;  why,  she — 0  !  she  is  fallen 
Into  a  pit  of  ink,  that  the  wide  sea 
Hath  drops  too  few  to  wash  her  clean  again. 


*  —  on  the  REWARD  of  reproaches,]  To  render  this  line  more  intelligible,  per- 
bapii,  the  corr.  fo.  16S2  snbstitutes  hazard  for  reward:  it  is  rereward  in  the  4to, 
1600.  We  see  no  sufficient  reason  for  here  altering  the  text  of  the  folio,  1623, 
where  the  word  is  "  reward/'  the  meaning  being,  that  Leonato  was  willing  to  run 
the  risk  of  being  rewarded  with  reproaches. 

*  —  at  frugal  nature's  frown  ?]  So  the  corr.  fo.  1632,  meaning  the/retcn  which 
forbad  him  to  have  more  children  :  the  old  misprinted  text  is  **  frame." 

1  Who  SMIRCHED  thus,]  The  folio  substitutes  smeared  for  **  smirched  "  of  the 
4to.  We  have  before  had  *'  smirched  "  in  this  play  (see  p.  60)  in  the  sense  of 
toiled f  and  it  is  a  word  to  which  Shakespeare  was  partial.  See  *'  As  You  Like 
It,"  A.  i.  ac.  3,  and  "  Henry  V.''  A.  iii.  sc.  3. 
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And  salt  too  little,  which  may  season  give 
To  her  soul-tainted  flesh '  I 

Bene.  Sir,  sir,  be  patient. 

For  my  part,  I  am  so  attir'd  in  wonder, 
I  know  not  what  to  say. 

Beat  0 !  on  my  soul,  my  cousin  is  belied. 

Bene,  Lady,  were  you  her  bedfellow  last  night  P 

Beat  No,  truly,  not ;  although,  imtil  last  night, 
I  have  this  twelvemonth  been  her  bedfellow. 

Leon,  Confirmed,  confirmed  1     0 !  that  is  stronger  made. 
Which  was  before  barr'd  up  with  ribs  of  iron. 
"Would  the  two  princes  lie  P  and  Claudio  lie. 
Who  loVd  her  so,  that,  speaking  of  her  foulness, 
Wash'd  it  with  tears  P    Hence  I  fix)m  her ;  let  her  die. 

Friar.  Hear  me  a  little ; 
For  I  have  only  been  silent  so  long, 
And  given  way  imto  this  cross  of  fortune  *, 
By  noting  of  the  lady :  I  have  mark'd 
A  thousand  blushing  apparitions 
To  start  into  her  face ;  a  thousand  innocent  shames. 
In  angel  whiteness,  beat  away  those  blushes  * ; 
And  in  her  eye  there  hath  appear'd  a  fire. 
To  bum  the  errors  that  these  princes  hold 
Against  her  maiden  truth. — Call  me  a  fool ; 
Trust  not  my  reading,  nor  my  observation. 
Which  with  experimental  seal  doth  warrant 
The  tenour  of  my  book ;  trust  not  my  age. 
My  reverend  calling,  nor  divinity. 
If  this  sweet  lady  lie  not  guiltless  here 
Under  some  bUghting  error '. 

'  To  her  souL-taiDted  flesh !]  So  the  corr.  fo.  1632,  with  great  increase  of 
force,  and  avoiding  what  Steevens  truly  calls  '^  a  metaphor  from  the  kitchen." 

'  —  this  C11088  of  fortune,]  So  the  corr  fo.  1632:  the  common  text  has  been 
"  course  of  fortune.'' 

*  In  angel  whiteness,  bbat  away  those  blushes;]  The  folio,  1623,  and  modem 
editions  after  it,  have  bear  instead  of  **  beat,''  which  is  the  reading  of  the  original 
4to,  1600,  misprinted  by  the  compositor  of  the  folio. 

*  Under  some  blighting  error.]  This  is  the  amended  text  as  given  in  the 
oorr.  fb.  1632 :  the  enroneous  reading  of  the  whole  passage  has  been, 

**  trust  not  my  age. 
My  reverence,  calling,  nor  divinity, 
If  this  sweet  lady  lie  not  guiltless  here 
Under  some  biting  error." 
The  friar's  "  reverence  "  is  his  **  calling,"  but  his  "  reverend  calling  "  is  his  pro- 
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Leon,  Friar,  it  cannot  be. 

Thou  seeety  that  all  the  grace  that  she  hath  left, 
Is,  that  she  will  not  add  to  her  damnation 
A  sin  of  perjury :  she  not  denies  it. 
Why  seek'st  thou  then  to  cover  with  excuse 
That  which  appears  in  proper  nakedness  P 

Friar.  Lady,  what  man  is  he  you  are  accused  of  P 

Hero.  They  know,  that  do  accuse  me :  I  know  none. 
If  I  know  more  of  any  man  aUve, 
Than  that  which  maiden  modesty  doth  warrant, 
Let  all  my  sins  lack  mercy. — O,  my  father ! 
Prove  you  that  any  man  with  me  conversed 
At  hours  immeet,  or  that  I  yesternight 
Maintain'd  the  change  of  words  with  any  creature,  * 
Refuse  me,  hate  me,  torture  me  to  death. 

Friar.  There  is  some  strange  misprision  in  the  princes. 

Bene.  Two  of  them  have  the  very  bent  of  honour ; 
And  if  their  wisdoms  be  misled  in  this, 
The  practice  of  it  lives  in  John  the  bastard, 
Whose  spirits  toil  in  frame  of  villainies  *. 

Leon.  I  know  not.     If  they  speak  but  truth  of  her. 
These  hands  shall  tear  her :  if  they  wrong  her  honour. 
The  proudest  of  them  shall  well  hear  of  it. 
Time  hath  not  yet  so  dried  this  blood  of  mine. 
Nor  age  so  eat  up  my  invention, 
Nor  fortune  made  such  havoc  of  my  means, 
Nor  my  bad  life  reft  me  so  much  of  Mends, 
But  they  shall  find,  awak'd  in  such  a  kind ', 
Both  strength  of  limb,  and  policy  of  mind. 
Ability,  in  means  and  choice  of  friends, 
To  quit  me  of  them  throughly. 

Friar.  Pause  a  while. 

And  let  my  counsel  sway  you  in  this  case. 
Your  daughter,  here,  the  princes  left  for  dead ' ; 

hmaan  m  a  churchman.  '*  Biting  error  "  is  poTerty  and  feebleness  itself,  compared 
with  *'  blighting  error.'' 

'  —  in  ftame  of  villainies.]  t.  e.  In  the  fabrication  of  villainies.  The  coir.  fo. 
1C32  gives  as  **  in  fraud  and  villainies/'  a  change  not  required. 

'  —  awak'd  in  such  a  kind,]  Cauatf  says  the  corr.  fo.  1632 ;  but  "  kind  "  may 
be  right,  although  it  reads  badly  with  "  find  "  and  "  mind "  so  near  at  hand. 
Cacophony  is  no  adequate  reason  for  alteration. 

'  Tour  daughter,  here,  the  princes  left  for  dead ;]  In  the  old  copies,  folio  and 
4to,  the  line  is  thus  printed  :—'*  Your  daughter  here,  the  princess  (left  for  dead)/' 
wkicfa  cannot  be  right  unless  we  suppose  the  friar  to  odl  Hero  a  "  princess.*' 
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Let  her  awhile  be  secretly  kept  in, 

And  publish  it,  that  she  is  dead  indeed : 

Maintain  a  mourning  ostentation ; 

And  on  your  family's  old  monument 

Hang  mournful  epitaphs,  and  do  all  rites 

That  appertain  unto  a  burial. 

Leofi.  What  shall  become  of  this  P    What  will  this  do  P 
Friar.  Marry,  this,  well  carried,  shall  on  her  behalf 

Change  slander  to  remorse ;  that  is  some  good : 

But  not  for  that  dream  I  on  this  strange  course. 

But  on  this  travaU  look  for  greater  birth. 

She  d}4ng,  as  it  must  be  so  maintain'd, 

Upon  the  instant  that  she  was  acciis'd, 

Shall  be  lamented,  pitied  and  excus'd 

Of  every  hearer ;  for  it  so  falls  out. 

That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth, 

Whiles  we  enjoy  it,  but  being  lack'd  and  lost  *, 

Whv,  then  we  rack  the  value ;  then  we  find 

The  virtue,  that  possession  would  not  show  us, 

Whiles  it  was  ours. — So  will  it  fare  with  Claudio  : 

When  he  shall  hear  she  died  upon  his  words, 

The  idea  of  her  life  shall  sweetly  creep 

Into  his  study  of  imagination. 

And  every  lovely  organ  of  her  life 

Shall  come  apparell'd  in  more  precious  habit, 

More  moving,  delicate,  and  full  of  life. 

Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  his  soul. 

Than  when  she  liv'd  indeed : — ^then  shall  he  mourn, 

(If  ever  love  had  interest  in  his  liver) 

And  wish  he  had  not  so  accused  her ; 

No,  though  he  thought  his  accusation  true. 

Let  this  be  so,  and  doubt  not  but  success 

Will  fashion  the  event  in  better  shape 

Than  I  can  lay  it  down  in  likelihood. 

But  if  all  aim  but  this  be  levell'd  false. 

The  supposition  of  the  lady's  death 

Will  quench  the  wonder  of  her  infamy  ; 

And,  if  it  sort  not  well,  you  may  conceal  her 

Theobald  altered  the  line  at  it  stands  in  the  text,  by  whidi  in  fiict  only  one  letter 
is  changed.    The  corr.  fo.  1632  leaves  the  old  text  untouched. 

*  ^  but  being  lack'd  and  lost,]  The  words  "  lack'd  "  and  *'  lost "  are  made  to 
change  places  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632  with  some  apparent  fitness,  but  the  old 
reading  may  very  well  stand. 
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As  best  befits  her  wounded  reputation. 

In  some  reclusiye  and  religious  life, 

Out  of  all  eyes,  tongues,  minds,  and  injuries. 

Bene,  Signior  Leonato,  let  the  friar  advise  you  : 
And  though  you  know,  my  inwardness  and  love 
Is  yery  much  unto  the  prince  and  Claudio, 
Yet,  Iqr  mine  honour,  I  will  deal  in  this 
As  secretly  and  justly,  as  your  soul 
Should  with  your  body. 

Leon,  Being  that  I  flow  in  grief, 

The  smallest  twine  may  lead  me. 

Friar,  "Ks  well  consented :  presently  away. 

For  to  strange  sores  strangely  they  strain  the  cure. — 

Come,  lady,  die  to  live :  this  wedding-day. 

Perhaps,  is  but  prolonged :  have  patience,  and  endure. 

{^Exeunt  Friar,  Hero,  and  Leonato. 

Bene,  Lady  Beatrice,  have  you  wept  all  this  while  P 

Beat,  Yea,  and  I  will  weep  a  while  longer. 

Bene.  I  will  not  desire  that. 

Beat,  You  have  no  reason  ;  I  do  it  freely. 

Bene,  Surely,  I  do  believe  your  fair  cousin  is  wronged. 

Beat,  Ah,  how  much  might  the  man  deserve  of  me  that 
would  right  her ! 

Bene.  Is  there  any  way  to  show  such  friendship  P 

Beat,  A  very  even  way,  but  no  such  Mend. 

Bene,  May  a  man  do  it  P 

Beat,  It  is  a  man's  ofiice,  but  not  yours. 

Bene.  I  do  love  nothing  in  the  world  so  well  as  you.  Is 
not  that  strange  P 

Beat,  As  strange  as  the  thing  I  know  not.  It  were  as 
possible  for  me  to  say,  I  loved  nothing  so  well  as  you ;  but 
believe  me  not,  and  yet  I  lie  not :  I  confess  nothing,  nor  I 
deny  nothing. — ^I  am  sorry  for  my  cousin. 

Bene,  By  my  sword,  Beatrice,  thou  lovest  me. 

Beat.  Do  not  swear  by  it,  and  eat  it  '*. 

Bene.  I  will  swear  by  it,  that  you  love  me;  and  I  will 
make  him  eat  it,  that  says  I  love  not  you. 

Beat,  Will  you  not  eat  your  word  P  . 

Bene,  With  no  sauce  that  can  be  devised  to  it.  I  protest, 
I  love  thee. 

1*  Do  not  twear  bt  rr,  and  cat  it.]  So  the  foHo,  1623  ;  and  what  Benedick 
ilUnrardf  aayt,  "  I  wiU  swear  by  it,  that  jou  love  me/'  &c.,  seems  to  warrant 
the  intertioo  of  "  bj  it,"  thoagh  not  found  in  the  4to. 
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Beat.  Why  then,  God  forgive  me ! 

Bene.  What  offence,  sweet  Beatrice  ? 

Beut.  You  have  stayed  me  in  a  happy  hour :  I  was  about 
to  protest,  I  loved  you. 

Bene.  And  do  it  with  all  thy  heart. 

Beat.  I  love  you  with  so  much  of  my  heart,  that  none  is 
left  to  protest. 

Bene.  Come,  bid  me  do  any  thing  for  thee. 

Beat.  Kill  Claudio. 

Bene.  Ha !  not  for  the  wide  world. 

Beat.  You  kill  me  to  deny  it ".     FarewelL 

Bene.  Tarry,  sweet  Beatrice. 

Beai.  I  am  gone,  though  I  am  here:  there  is  no  love  in 
you. — ^Nay,  I  pray  you,  let  me  go. 

Bene.  Beatrice, — 

Beat.  In  faith,  I  will  go. 

Bene.  We'll  be  friends  first. 

Beat.  You  dare  easier  be  friends  with  me,  than  fight  with 
mine  enemy. 

Bene.  Is  Claudio  thine  enemy  P 

Beat.  Is  he  not  approved  in  the  height  a  villain,  that 
hath  slandered,  scorned,  dishonoured  my  kinswoman? — O, 
that  I  were  a  man ! — ^What !  bear  her  in  hand  imtil  they  come 
to  take  hands,  and  then  with  public  accusation,  uncovered 
slander,  unmitigated  rancour, — 0  God,  that  I  were  a  man !  I 
would  eat  his  heart  in  the  market-place. 

Bene.  Hear  me,  Beatrice — 

Be(U.  Talk  with  a  man  out  at  a  window ! — a  proper  saying. 

Bene.  Nay,  but  Beatrice — 

Beat.  Sweet  Hero ! — she  is  wronged,  she  is  slandered,  she 
is  imdone. 

Bene.  Beat — 

Beat.  Princes,  and  coimties !  Surely,  a  princely  testimony, 
a  goodly  coimt,  count  confect  * ;  a  sweet  gallant,  surely  !  O, 
that  I  were  a  man  for  his  sake !  or  that  I  had  any  friend 


^^  You  kill  me  to  deny  it.]  The  folio  omits  '*it;"  which  seems  a  proper, 
though  not  an  absolutely  necessary,  part  of  what  Beatrice  says :  it  is  inserted  in 
the  4to,  1600.  Shakespeare  and  other  writers  of  his  time,  and  afterwards,  not 
unfrequently  employ  **  deny,"  in  the  sense  of  refuMt. 

*  —  a  goodly  count,  count  confect ;]  "  Count  confect "  is  the  title  Beatrice 
gives  him  in  contempt  We  still  speak  of  "  caraway  confects."  She  first  calls 
lum  ** count,''  and  then  mentions  his  title,  "count  confect;  a  9W€€t  gallant, 
surely !  **    This  is  the  reading  of  the  4to,  1600,  and  of  the  folio,  1623. 
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would  be  a  man  for  my  sake !  But  manhood  is  melted  into 
courtesy  *,  valour  into  compliment,  and  men  are  only  turned 
into  tongue,  and  trim  ones  too :  lie  is  now  as  valiant  as  Hercu- 
les, that  only  tells  a  lie,  and  swears  it. — I  cannot  be  a  man 
with  wishing,  therefore  I  will  die  a  woman  with  grieving. 

Bene.  Tany,  good  Beatrice.     By  this  hand,  I  love  thee. 

Beat.  Use  it  for  my  love  some  other  way  than  swearing  by  it. 

Bene.  Think  you  in  your  soul  the  coimt  Claudio  hath 
wronged  Hero  ? 

BetU.  Yea,  as  sure  as  I  have  a  thought,  or  a  soul. 

Bene.  Enough !  I  am  engaged,  I  will  challenge  him.  I 
will  kiss  your  hand,  and  so  I  leave  you.  By  this  hand,  Clau- 
dio shall  render  me  a  dear  accoimt :  as  you  hear  of  me,  so 
think  of  me.  Gh),  comfort  your  cousin:  I  must  say  she  is 
dead ;  and  so,  farewell.  [Exeunt 


SCENE  11. 

A  Prison. 

Ef/Uer  Dogberry,  Verges,  and  Sexton* ^  in  gowns;  and  the 

Watch,  with  Conrade  and  Borachio. 

Dogb.  Is  our  whole  dissembly  appeared  ? 
Verg.  0 !  a  stool  and  a  cushion  for  the  sexton. 
Sexton  *.  Which  be  the  malefactors  P 
Dogb.  Marry,  that  am  I  and  my  partner '. 

>  But  manhood  is  melted  into  courtesy,]  In  the  old  copies  "  courtesy  "  is  in 
the  phnnd,  hot  "  manhood/'  '*  ▼alour/'  and  **  compliment,"  are  in  the  singular. 
Tbe  diange  is  made  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632. 

*  Enter  Dogberry,  Verges,  and  Sexton,]  In  the  course  of  the  dialogue  in  this 
scene,  both  in  the  4to.  and  folio,  the  names  of  the  actors  Kemp  (in  one  place  mis- 
printed Keeper)  and  Cowley  are  placed  opposite  what  is  given  to  Dogberry  and 
Verges ;  thus  affording  dear  evidence  that  they  originally  played  the  parts  of  the 
constable  and  his  "  oompartner."  Kemp  most  have  quitted  the  association  to 
which  Shakespeare  belonged  not  long  after  this  play  was  acted ;  as,  by  Henslowe's 
Diary,  it  appears  that  he  belonged  to  the  company  of  Lord  Nottingham's  players 
in  Ifardi,  1602. 

*  Sexton.]  He  is  called  "  town-  derk  "  in  the  old  stage-directions,  probably 
becanse,  being  able  to  read  and  write,  he  acted  as  derk  for  the  town,  or  for  such 
of  tbe  inhabitants  as  had  not  his  accomplishments. 

*  Marry,  that  am  I  and  my  partner.]  The  name  of  **  Andrew  "  is  placed  before 
this  speech,  but  it  dearly  belongs  to  Dogberry,  performed  by  Kemp.  We  know 
of  no  actor  of  the  Christian,  or  surname  of  Andrew  in  the  company  of  the  Lord 
Chamberiatn's  players.  Andrew  Cane  or  Kane  was  a  popular  comic  performer 
anterior  to  the  poblication  of  the  folio,  1623 ;  but  he  could  not  have  had  the  part  of 
Dogberry  so  early,  even  if  he  filled  it  afterwards. 

VOL.  II.  F 
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Verg,  Nay,  tliat's  certain:  we  have  the  exhibition  to 
examine. 

Sexton,  But  which  are  the  offenders  that  are  to  be  examined  P 
let  them  come  before  master  constable. 

Dogh.  Yea,  marry,  let  them  come  before  me. — ^What  is  your 
name,  friend? 

Bora.  Borachio. 

Dogb.  Pray  write  down  Borachio. ^Yours,  sirrah  P 

Con.  I  am  a  gentleman,  sir,  and  my  name  is  Oonrade. 

Dogb,  Write  down  master  gentleman  Conrade. — ^Masters, 
do  you  serve  Gk)d  P 

Con,  Bora,  Yea,  sir,  we  hope. 

Dogb,  Write  down — that  they  hope  they  serve  God : — and 
write  God  first;  for  God  defend  but  God  should  go  before 
puch  villains  * ! — Masters,  it  is  proved  already  that  you  are 
little  better  than  false  knaves,  and  it  will  go  near  to  be 
thought  so  shortly.     How  answer  you  for  yourselves  P 

Con,  Marry,  sir,  we  say  we  are  none. 

Dogb.  A  marvellous  witty  fellow,  I  assure  you ;  but  I  will 
go  about  with  him.— Come  you  hither,  sirrah ;  a  word  in  your 
ear,  sir :  I  say  to  you,  it  is  thought  you  are  false  knaves. 

Bora,  Sir,  I  say  to  you,  we  are  none. 

Dogb.  Well,  stand  aside. — 'Fore  God,  they  are  both  in  a 
tale.     Have  you  writ  down,  that  they  are  none  P 

Sexton.  Master  constable,  you  go  not  the  way  to  examine : 
you  must  c€dl  forth  the  watch  that  are  their  accusers. 

Dogb.  Yea,  marry,  that's  the  eftest  way ' : — ^Let  the  watch 
come  forth. — ^Masters,  I  charge  you,  in  the  prince's  name, 
accuse  these  men. 

1  Watch.  This  man  said,  sir,  that  Don  John,  the  prince's 
brother,  was  a  villain. 

Dogb,  Write  down — ^prince  John  a  villain. — ^Why,  this  is 
flat  perjury,  to  call  a  prince's  brother  villain. 

Bora.  Master  constable, — 

Dogb.  Pray  thee,  fellow,  peace :  I  do  not  like  thy  look,  I 
promise  thee. 

Sexton,  What  heard  you  him  say  else  P 

*  —  before  inch  yillatns!]  The  part  of  Dogberry's  speech  which  precedes 
these  words,  and  the  answer  of  Conrade  and  Borachio,  which  produced  Dogberry's 
speech,  are  omitted  in  the  folio,  1623,  in  consequence,  perhaps,  as  Blackstone 
snggests,  of  the  stat.  3  Jac  I.  c  21 ,  against  the  proCuie  employment  of  the  name 
of  the  Creator.     Possibly  it  was  a  player's  interpolation. 

^  —  that's  the  bftest  way :]  t .  e.  The  quickest  or  readiest  way. 
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2  Watch.  Many,  that  he  had  received  a  thousand  ducats  of 
Don  John,  for  accusing  the  lady  Hero  wrongfully. 
Dogh.  Flat  burglary  as  ever  was  committed. 
Verg,  Yea,  by  the  mass,  that  it  is. 
Sexton,  What  else,  fellow  P 

1  Watch.  And  that  count  Claudio  did  mean,  upon  his 
words,  to  disgrace  Hero  before  the  whole  assembly,  and  not 
marry  her. 

Dogb.  O  yillain !  thou  wUt  be  condemned  into  everlasting 
redemption  for  this. 
Sextan.  What  else  P 

2  Watch.  This  is  all. 

Sextan.  And  this  is  more,  masters,  than  you  can  deny. 
Prince  John  is  this  morning  secretly  stolen  away :  Hero  was 
in  this  manner  accused,  in  this  very  manner  re^ed,  and, 
upon  the  grief  of  this,  suddenly  died.  Master  constable,  let 
these  men  be  boimd,  and  brought  to  Leonato's :  I  will  go 
before,  and  show  him  their  examination.  [Exit. 

Dogb.  Come,  let  them  be  opinioned. 

Verg.  Let  them  be  in  the  hand& — 

Can.  OflF,  coxcomb  * ! 

Dogb.  God's  my  life !  where's  the  sexton  P  let  him  write 
down  the  prince's  officer,  coxcomb. — Come,  bind  them. — ^Thou 
naughty  varlet  I 

Con.  Away !  you  are  an  ass ;  you  are  an  ass. 

Dogb.  Dost  thou  not  suspect  my  place  P  Dost  thou  not 
suspect  my  years  P — 0,  that  he  were  here  to  write  me  down 
an  ass ! — ^but,  masters,  remember,  that  I  am  an  ass ;  though  it 
be  not  written  down,  yet  forget  not  that  I  am  an  ass. — ^No, 
thou  villain,  thou  art  ftdl  of  piety,  as  shall  be  proved  upon 
thee  by  good  witness.  I  am  a  wise  fellow ;  and,  which  is  more, 
an  officer ;  and,  which  is  more,  a  householder ;  and,  which  is 
more,  as  pretty  a  piece  of  flesh  as  any  is  in  Messina ;  and  one 
that  knows  the  law,  go  to ;  and  a  rich  fellow  enough,  go  to ; 

'  Off,  oozoomb !]  The  old  copies  here  teem  to  have  coupled  two  separmte 
•pcecfaet.  "  Let  them  be  in  the  hands  of  coxcomb ''  is  the  original  reading,  and 
Sexton  the  mistaken  prefix ;  but  Verges,  probably,  was  interrupted,  after  he  had 
said  **  Let  them  be  in  the  hands — ''  by  the  exclamation  of  Conrade,  "  Off,  cox- 
cooib ! "  to  the  watdiman  who  was  endeavouring  to  pinion  him.  What  immedi- 
ately succeeds  supports  this  lection,  which  was  introduced  by  Theobald,  and 
has  since  been  invariably  followed.  Conrade's  next  speech,  "  Away  1  you  are  an 
sss ;  you  are  an  ass,"  both  in  the  4to.  and  folio,  is  erroneously  assigned  to  Cowley, 
the  actor  of  the  part  of  Verges.  The  corr.  fo.  1632  affords  no  useful  information 
to  elucidate  this  part  of  the  scene. 
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and  a  fellow  tliat  Hatli  had  losses  * ;  and  one  fhat  hath  two 
gowns,  and  every  thing  handsome  ahout  him.  Bring  him 
away.     O^  that  I  had  been  writ  down  an  ass  I  [Exeunt, 


ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 
Before  Leonato's  House. 

Enter  Leonato  and  Antonio. 

Ant.  If  you  go  on  thus,  you  will  kill  yourself; 
And  'tis  not  wisdom  thus  to  second  grief 
Against  yourself. 

Leon,  I  pray  thee,  cease  thy  counsel, 

Which  falls  into  mine  ears  as  profitless 
As  water  in  a  sieve.     Give  not  me  counsel ; 
Nor  let  no  comforter  delight  mine  ear. 
But  such  a  one  whose  wrongs  do  suit  with  mine : 
Bring  me  a  father  that  so  lov'd  his  child. 
Whose  joy  of  her  is  overwhelmed  like  mine, 
And  bid  him  speak  to  me  of  patience  ^ ; 
Measure  his  woe  the  length  and  breadth  of  mine, 
And  let  it  answer  every  strain  for  strain ; 
As  thus  for  thuB,  and  Zch  a  grief  for  such. 
In  every  lineament,  branch,  shape,  and  form : 
If  such  a  one  will  smile,  and  stroke  his  beard ; 
Call  sorrow  joy  * ;  cry  hem,  when  he  should  groan ; 
Patch  grief  with  proverbs ;  make  misfortune  drunk 
With  candle- wasters ;  bring  him  yet  to  me, 

*  —  and  a  fellow  that  hath  had  losses  ;]  It  is  not  very  evident  how  Dogbeny 
was  to  prove  that  he  was  "  a  rich  fellow  enough  **  by  having  had  losses,  unless  he 
meant  that  he  had  been  able  to  sustain  them.  The  oorr.  fo.  1632  has  "  leases/' 
or  leaues,  for  "  losses ;"  but  we  are  unwilling  to  disturb  the  old,  and  almost  pro- 
verbial, text  by  substituting  what  is  questionable. 

>  And  bid  him  speak  to  mb  of  patience ;]  7b  m«  is  from  the  corr.  fo.  1 632, 
and  as  the  line  wants  two  syllables,  we  may  feel  pretty  sure  that  these  small  words 
supplied  the  deficiency,  either  as  the  MS.  reached  the  printer,  or  as  the  old  cor- 
rector had  heard  the  passage  recited. 

*  Call  sorrow  ioY ;]  Such  are  the  words  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632,  and  we  give 
them  place  in  the  text  more  willingly,  because  not  only  are  they  in  exact  ac- 
cordance with  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  but  because  no  body  (with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  Heath,  who  proposed  "  And  sorrowing,  cry  hem,"  &c.)  has  offered  even 
a  plausible  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  old  reading,  '*  And  sorrow,  wag!" 
cannot  be  what  Shakespeare  wrote. 
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And  I  of  liiin  will  gather  patience. 
But  there  is  no  Buch  man ;  for,  brother,  men 
Can  counsel,  and  speak  comfort  to  that  grief 
Which  they  themselves  not  feel ;  but,  tasting  it, 
Their  counsel  turns  to  passion,  which  before 
Would  give  preceptial  medicine  to  rage, 
Fetter  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thread. 
Charm  ache  with  air,  and  agony  with  words. 
No,  no ;  'tis  all  men's  office  to  speak  patience 
To  those  that  wring  imder  the  load  of  sorrow, 
But  no  man's  virtue,  nor  sufficiency. 
To  be  so  moral  when  he  shall  endure 
The  like  himself.     Therefore,  give  me  no  counsel : 
My  griefs  cry  louder  than  advertisement. 

^S:  The7ein  do  men  from  children  nothing  di^r. 

Leon,  I  pray  thee,  peace !     I  will  be  flesh  and  blood ; 
For  there  was  never  yet  philosopher 
That  could  endure  the  tooth-ache  patiently, 
However  they  have  writ  the  style  of  gods. 
And  made  a  push !  at  chance  and  sufferance '. 

Ant,  Yet  bend  not  all  the  harm  upon  yourself; 
Make  those  that  do  offend  you  suffer  too. 

Leon.  There  thou  speak'st  reason :  nay,  I  will  do  so. 
My  soul  doth  tell  me  Hero  is  belied, 
And  that  shall  Claudio  know ;  so  shall  the  prince, 
And  all  of  them,  that  thus  dishonour  her. 

Enter  Don  Pedro  and  Claudio. 

AnL  Here  comes  the  prince,  and  Claudio,  hastily. 
D.  Pedro.  Qood  den,  good  den, 

Claud.  Qood  day  to  both  of  you. 

Leon.  Hear  you,  my  lords, — 

2>.  Pedro.  We  have  some  haste,  Leonato. 

Leon.  Some  haste,  my  lordl — ^well,  fare  you  well,  my 
lord: — 
Are  you  so  hasty  now  P — well,  all  is  one. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  do  not  quarrel  with  us,  good  old  man. 

'  And  made  s  rusH !  at  chance  and  sniferance.]  So  the  old  copies,  and  so  the 
intsijecaon  (whicfa  Gifford  altered  to  pUh,  in  Massinger's  "  Old  Law/'  A.  ii. 
se.  1)  was  constantly  spelt.  Many  instances  in  proof  of  it  might  be  collected  from 
oar  old  dramatists.  It  is  used  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "  Maids'  Tragedy/' 
A.iii.  sc  1  (Dyoe's  edit.  i.  363);  in  Chapman's  «•  Gentleman  Usher/'  and  re- 
peatedly ia  Ifiddleton's  plays.  See  Dyce's  Middleton's  Works,  i.  29,  ii.  24,  It. 
SSe,  and  ▼.  45. 
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Ant  If  he  coidd  rigHt  liimself  with  quarrelling^ 
Some  of  us  would  lie  low. 

Claud,  Who  wrongs  him  P 

Leon.    Marry,  thou    dost  wrong  me;    thou,   dissembler 
thou. — 
Nay,  never  lay  thy  hand  upon  thy  sword, 
I  fear  thee  not. 

Claud,  Marry,  beshrew  my  hand, 

If  it  should  give  your  age  such  cause  of  fear. 
In  faith,  my  hand  meant  nothing  to  my  sword. 

Leon,  Tush,  tush,  man !  never  fleer  and  jest  at  me : 
I  speak  not  like  a  dotard,  nor  a  fool ; 
As,'  imder  privilege  of  age,  to  brag 
What  I  have  done  being  young,  or  what  would  do. 
Were  I  not  old.     Know,  Claudio,  to  thy  head, 
Thou  hast  so  wrong'd  mine  innocent  child  and  me, 
That  I  am  forc'd  to  lay  my  reverence  by, 
And  with  grey  hairs,  and  bruise  of  many  days, 
Do  challenge  thee  to  trial  of  a  man. 
I  say,  thou'hast  belied  mine  innocent  child : 
Thy  slander  hath  gone  through  and  through  her  heart. 
And  she  lies  buried  with  her  ancestors, 
0  !  in  a  tomb  where  never  scandal  slept. 
Save  this  of  her's,  fram'd  by  thy  villainy.  * 

Claud.  My  villainy  P 

Leon.  Thine,  Claudio ;  thine,  I  say. 

D.  Pedro.  You  say  not  right,  old  man. 

Leon,  My  lord,  my  lord, 

I'll  prove  it  on  his  body,  if  he  dare, 
Despite  his  nice  fence,  and  his  active  practice. 
His  May  of  youth,  and  bloom  of  lustyhood. 

Claud,  AwsLj !  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  you. 

Leon.  Canst  thou  so  daff  me  P    Thou  hast  kill'd  my  child : 
If  thou  kill'st  me,  boy,  thou  shalt  kill  a  man. 

Ant.  He  shall  kill  two  of  us,  and  men  indeed : 
But  that's  no  matter ;  let  him  kill  one  first. — 
Win  me  and  wear  me, — ^let  him  answer  me. — 
Come,  foUow  me,  boy !  come,  sir  boy,  come,  follow  me. 
Sir  boy,  I'll  whip  you  from  your  foining  fence ; 
Nay,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  will. 

Leon.  Brother — 

Apit.  Content  yourself.     Qod  knows,  I  lov'd  my  niece ; 
And  she  is  dead ;  slander'd  to  death  by  villains. 
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Iliat  dare  as  well  answer  a  man,  indeed, 
Ab  I  dare  take  a  serpent  by  the  tongue. 
Boys,  apesy  braggarts,  Jacks,  milksops ! — 

Leon,  Brother  Antony — 

Ant.  Hold  you  content.     What,  man !  I  know  them,  yea, 
And  what  they  weigh,  even  to  the  utmost  scruple : 
Scambling,  out-facing,  fashion^mong'ring  boys  % 
That  lie,  and  cog,  and  flout,  deprave  and  slander, 
Oo  antickly,  and  show  an  outward  hideousness', 
And  speak  off  half  a  dozen  dangerous  words. 
How  they  might  hurt  their  enemies,  if  they  durst. 
And  this  is  all. 

Lean.  But,  brother  Antony— 

Ant.  Come,  'tis  no  matter : 

Do  not  you  meddle,  let  me  deal  in  this. 

D.  Pedro.  Gentlemen  both,  we  will  not  wake  your  patience. 
My  heart  is  sorry  for  your  daughter's  death ; 
But,  on  my  honour,  she  was  charg'd  with  nothing  • 
But  what  was  true,  and  very  fiill  of  proof. 

Leon.  My  lord,  my  lord ! — 

D.  Pedro.  I  will  not  hear  you. 

Leon.  No  P— 

Come,  brother,  away. — ^I  will  be  heard. — 

Ant.  And  shall,  or  some  of  us  will  smart  for  it. 

[Exeunt  Leonato  and  Antonio. 

Enter  Benedick. 

D.  Pedro.  See,  see !  here  comes  the  man  we  went  to  seek« 

Claud.  Now,  signior,  what  news  P 

Bene.  Good  day,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  Welcome,  signior :  you  are  almost  come  to  part 
almost  a  fray. 

Claud.  We  had  like  to  have  had  our  two  noses  snapped  off 
with  two  old  men  without  teeth. 

D.  Pedro.  Leonato  and  his  brother.     What  think'st  thou  P 


*  —  fiMhion-mong'ring  boys,]  The  Rev.  A.  Dyoe,  in  his  "  Few  Notes/'  &c.,  p.  46, 
woald  hftTe  this  oompoand  spelt  '*  fashion-moii^'n^/'  merely  because  he  so  finds  it 
in  Wilson's  "  Cobler's  Prophecie,"  1694.  This  is  to  desert  the  etymology  ol 
the  word;  and  the  same  reason  woold  require  adherence  to  every  old  and  ex- 
ploded form  in  any  other  word.  In  Wilson's  comedy  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that 
the  letter  r,  in  "  mong'ring/'  was  accidentally  omitted. 

*  —  and  show  an  outward  hideousnews,]  The  article  is  from  the  oorr.  fo.  1632, 
and  it  had  no  doubt  escaped  from  the  line,  which  is  incomplete  without  "  an." 
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Had  we  fought,  I  doubt,  we  should  have  been  too  young  for 
them. 

Bene.  In  a  false  quarrel  there  is  no  true  valour.  I  came 
to  seek  you  both. 

Claud.  We  have  been  up  and  down  to  seek  thee ;  for  we 
are  high-proof  melancholy,  and  would  fain  have  it  beaten 
away.     Wilt  thou  use  thy  wit  ? 

Bene,  It  is  in  my  scabbard :  shall  I  draw  it  P 

2).  Pedro,  Dost  thou  wear  thy  wit  by  thy  side  P 

Claud,  Never  any  did  so,  though  very  many  have  been  be- 
side their  wit. — ^I  will  bid  thee  draw,  as  we  do  the  minstrels ; 
draw  to  pleasure  us. 

D.  Pedro,  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  he  looks  pale. — ^Art 
thou  sick,  or  angry  P 

Claud,  What !  courage,  man !  What  though  care  killed  a 
cat,  thou  hast  mettle  enough  in  thee  to  kill  care. 

Bene,  Sir,  I  shall  meet  your  wit  in  the  career,  an  you  charge 
it  against  one. — ^I  pray  you,  choose  another  subject. 

Claud,  Nay  then,  give  him  another  staff:  this  last  was 
broke  cross. 

D.  Pedro,  By  this  light,  he  changes  more  and  more.  I 
think  he  be  angry  indeed. 

Claud,  If  he  be,  he  knows  how  to  turn  his  girdle  *. 

Bene,  Shall  I  speak  a  word  in  your  ear  ? 

Claud.  God  bless  me  from  a  challenge ! 

Bene,  You  are  a  villain. — ^I  jest  not : — I  will  make  it  good 
how  you  dare,  with  what  you  dare,  and  when  you  dare. — ^Do 
me  right,  or  I  will  protest  your  cowardice.  You  have  killed 
a  sweet  lady,  and  her  death  shall  fall  heavy  on  yoiu  Let  me 
hear  from  you. 

Claud,  Well,  I  will  meet  you,  so  I  may  have  good  cheer. 

D.  Pedro,  What,  a  feast  P  a  feast  P 

Claud,  I'faith,  I  thank  him ;  he  hath  bid  me  to  a  calTs  head 
and  a  capon ',  the  which  if  I  do  not  carve  most  curiously,  say 
my  knife's  naught. — Shall  I  not  find  a  woodcock  too '  P 

«  —  to  turn  his  girdle.]  "  Large  belts,"  says  Holt  White,  «*  were  worn  with 
the  buckle  before,  but  for  wrestling  the  buckle  was  turned  behind,  to  give  the 
adversary  a  fairer  grasp  at  the  girdle.  To  turn  the  buckle  behind,  therefore,  was 
a  challenge." 

^  —  a  calf  8  head  and  a  capon,]  The  oorr.  fo.  1632  has  it  <«  a  calTs  head  and 
eepert."  In  Peele's  Edward  I.  we  read  of  an  invitation  to  "  a  calfs  head  and 
baeon."  There  seems  no  particular  appropriateness  in  '*  capon,"  which  may  have 
been  misheard  for  capert  or  bacon, 

*  Shall  I  not  find  a  woodcock  too  ?]     A  jesting  allusion  to  the  supposed  ftu4 
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Bene.  Sir,  your  wit  ambleB  well :  it  goes  easily. 

D.  Pedro.  I'll  tell  thee  how  Beatrice  praised  thy  wit  the 
other  day.  I  said,  thou  hadst  a  fine  wit :  "  True/'  said  she, 
"  a  fine  little  one : "  "  No,"  said  I,  "  a  great  wit : ''  "  Bight, 
Bays  she,  "  a  great  gross  one  :*'  "  Nay,"  said  I,  "  a  good  wit : 
"Just,**  said  she,  "it  hurts  nobody:"  "Nay,"  said  I,  "the 
gentleman  is  wise : "  "  Certain,"  said  she,  "  a  wise  gentleman : " 
"Nay,"  said  I,  "he  hath  the  tongues:"  "That  I  believe," 
said  she,  "  for  he  swore  a  thing  to  me  on  Monday  night,  which 
he  forswore  on  Tuesday  morning :  there's  a  double  tongue ; 
there's  two  tongues."  Thus  did  she,  an  hour  together,  trans- 
shape  thy  particxdar  virtues ;  yet  at  last  she  concluded  with  a 
sigh,  thou  wast  the  properest  man  in  Italy. 

Claud.  For  the  which  she  wept  heartily,  and  said — she  cared 
not. 

D.  Pedro.  Yea,  that  she  did ;  but  yet,  for  all  that,  an  if  she 
did  not  hate  him  deadly,  she  would  love  him  dearly.  The  old 
man's  daughter  told  us  alL 

Claud.  All,  all ;  and  moreover,  Qod  saw  him  when  he  was 
hid  in  the  garden '. 

D.  Pedro.  But  when  shall  we  set  the  savage  bull's  horns  on 
the  sensible  Benedick's  head  P 

Claud.  Yea,  and  text  underneath,  "  Here  dwells  Benedick, 
the  married  man  I" 

Bene.  Fare  you  well,  boy :  you  know  my  mind.  I  will 
leave  you  now  to  your  gossip-like  humour :  you  break  jests  as 
braggarts  do  their  blades,  which,  God  be  thanked,  hmi  not. 
— ^My  lord,  for  your  many  courtesies  I  thank  you :  I  must 
discontinue  your  company.  Your  brother,  the  bastard,  is  fled 
from  Messina :  you  have,  among  you,  killed  a  erweet  and  inno- 
cent lady.  For  my  lord  Lack-beard,  there,  he  and  I  shall 
meet ;  and  till  then,  peace  be  with  him.         [^Exit  Benedick. 

D.  Pedro.  He  is  in  earnest. 

Claud.  In  most  profound  earnest;  and,  I'll  warrant  you, 
for  the  love  of  Beatrice. 

D.  Pedro.  And  hath  challenged  thee  P 

Claud.  Most  sincerely. 

D.  Pedro.  What  a  pretty  thing  man  is,  when  he  goes  in 
his  doublet  and  hose,  and  leaves  off  his  wit ! 

that  the  woodcodc  has  no  braioB,  and  is  therefore  easily  caught  in  a  springe.    It 
was  often  formerly  the  sabject  of  a  joke. 
9 hid  in  the  garden.]    This  somewhat  pro&ne  allusion  was  altered  in  the 

corr.  fb.  1832. 
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Claud,  He  is  then  a  giant  to  an  ape ;  but  then  is  an  ape  a 
doctor  to  such  a  man. 

D.  Pedro.  But,  soft  you ;  let  me  be  " :  pluck  up,  my  heart, 
and  be  sad.     Did  he  not  say,  my  brother  was  fled  ? 

Enter  Dogberry,  Verges,  and  the  Watch,  with  Conrade  and 

BORACHIO  *. 

Dogh.  Come,  you,  sir :  if  justice  cannot  tame  you,  she  shall 
ne'er  weigh  more  reasons  in  her  balance.  Nay,  an  you  be  a 
cursing  hypocrite  once,  you  must  be  looked  to. 

2).  Pedro,  How  now !  two  of  my  brother's  men  bound  P 
Borachio,  one  P 

Claud,  Hearken  after  their  ofience,  my  lord ! 

D,  Pedro,  OflGlcers,  what  offence  have  these  men  done  P 

Dogb,  Marry,  sir,  they  have  committed  false  report ;  more- 
over, they  have  spoken  untruths;  secondarily,  they  are 
slanders ;  sixth  and  lastly,  they  have  beUed  a  lady ;  thirdly, 
they  have  verified  unjust  things ;  and,  to  conclude,  they  are 
lying  knaves. 

D,  Pedro,  First,  I  ask  thee  what  they  have  done  P  thirdly,  I 
ask  thee  what's  their  offence  P  sixth  and  lastly,  why  they  are 
committed  P  and,  to  conclude,  what  you  lay  to  their  charge  P 

Claud,  Rightly  reasoned,  and  in  his  own  division ;  and,  by 
my  troth,  there's  one  meaning  well  suited. 

2).  Pedro,  Whom  have  you  offended,  masters,  that  you  are 
thus  bound  to  your  answer  P  this  learned  constable  is  too  cun- 
ning to  be  understood.     What's  your  offence  P 

Bora,  Sweet  prince,  let  me  go  no  farther  to  mine  answer : 
do  you  hear  me,  and  let  this  count  kiU  me.  I  have  deceived 
even  your  very  eyes :  what  your  wisdoms  could  not  discover, 
these  shallow  fools  have  brought  to  light ;  who,  in  the  night, 
overheard  me  confessing  to  this  man,  how  Don  John,  your 
brother,  incensed  me  to  slander  the  lady  Hero ;  how  you  were 
brought  into  the  orchard,  and  saw  me  coiuli  Margaret  in  Hero's 
garments ;  how  you  disgraced  her,  when  you  should  marry 
her.  My  villainy  they  have  upon  record,  which  I  had  rather 
seal  with  my  death,  than  repeat  over  to  my  shame.     The  lady 


^^  Bat,  soft  you ;  let  me  be :]  The  modem  editions  read  **  let  be/'  in  opposition 
to  the  4to,  1600,  and  the  first  folio,  which  have  "let  me  be:"  meaning  merely 
'*  let  me  alone."    The  expression  in  the  folio,  1664,  was  altered  to  "  let  me  #«#." 

^  Enter  Dogberry,  &c.]  The  entrance  of  the  "  Constables,  Conrade,  and 
Borachio,"  in  the  old  copies,  is  wrongly  made  to  precede  the  last  two  speeches  of 
Claudio  and  Don  Pedro. 
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is  dead  upon  mine  and  my  master's  false  accusation;  and, 
briefly,  I  desire  nothing  but  the  reward  of  a  villain. 

D.  Pedro.  Runs  not  this  speech  like  iron  through  your 
bloodP 

Claud.  I  have  drunk  poison  whiles  he  utter'd  it. 

D.  Pedro.  But  did  my  brother  set  thee  on  to  this  P 

Bora.  Yea ;  and  paid  me  richly  for  the  practice  of  it. 

D.  Pedro.  He  is  composed  and  fram'd  of  treachery.  And 
fled  he  is  upon  this  villiuny. 

Claud.  Sweet  Hero !  now  thy  image  doth  appear 
In  the  rare  semblance  that  I  loyed  it  first. 

Dogb.  Gome ;  bring  away  the  plaintifls :  by  this  time  our 
sexton  hath  reformed  signior  Leonato  of  the  matter.  And 
masters,  do  not  forget  to  specify,  when  time  and  place  shall 
serre,  that  I  am  an  ass. 

Verg.  Here,  here  comes  master  signior  Leonato,  and  the 
sexton  too. 

Re-enter  Leonato,  Antonio,  and  the  Sexton. 

Leon.  Which  is  the  villain  P    Let  me  see  his  eyes, 
That  when  I  note  another  man  like  him, 
I  may  avoid  him.    Which  of  these  is  he  P 

Bora.  If  you  would  know  your  wronger,  look  on  me. 

Leon.  Art  thou  the  slave,  that  with  thy  breath  hast  kill'd 
^line  innocent  child  P 

Bora.  Yea,  even  I  alone. 

Leon.  No,  not  so,  villain  ;  thou  beliest  thyself: 
Here  stand  a  pair  of  honourable  men, 
A  third  is  fled,  that  had  a  hand  in  it. — 
I  thank  you,  princes,  for  my  daughter's  death : 
Record  it  with  your  high  and  worthy  deeds. 
TVas  bravely  done,  if  you  bethink  you  of  it. 

Claud.  I  kaow  not  how  to  pray  your  patience. 
Yet  I  must  speak.     Choose  your  revenge  yourself; 
Impose  me  to  what  penance  your  invention 
Can  lay  upon  my  sin  :  yet  sinn'd  I  not, 
But  in  mistaking. 

D.  Pedro.  By  my  soul,  nor  I ; 

And  yet,  to  satisfy  this  good  old  man, 
I  would  bend  under  any  heavy  weight 
lliat  hell  enjoin  ine  to. 

Leon.  I  cannot  bid  you  bid  my  daughter  live' ; 

>  I  cannot  bid  yoa  bio]     It  is  "  came  "  in  the  oorr.  fo.  IG32. 
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That  were  impossible ;  but,  I  pray  you  both. 

Possess  the  people  in  Messina,  here, 

How  innocent  she  died :  and,  if  your  love 

Can  law  aught  in  sad  inventiol 

Hang  her  an  epitaph  upon  her  tomb, 

And  sing  it  to  her  bones :  sing  it  to-night. 

To-morrow  morning  come  you  to  my  house. 

And  since  you  could  not  be  my  son-in-law, 

Be  yet  my  nephew.     My  brother  hath  a  daughter, 

Almost  the  copy  of  my  child  that's  dead, 

And  she  alone  is  heir  to  both  of  us : 

GKve  her  the  right  you  should  have  given  her  cousin^ 

And  so  dies  my  revenge. 

Claud.  0  I  noble  sir, 

Your  over-kindness  doth  wring  tears  from  me. 
I  do  embrace  your  oiSer,  and  dispose 
For  henceforth  of  poor  Glaudio. 

Lean.  To-morrow,  then,  I  will  expect  your  coming : 
To-night  I  take  my  leave. — This  naughty  man 
Shall  face  to  face  be  brought  to  Margaret, 
Who,  I  believe,  was  pact  in  all  this  wrong  *, 
Hir'd  to  it  by  your  brother. 

Bora.  No,  by  my  soul,  she  was  not ; 

Nor  knew  not  what  she  did,  when  she  spoke  to  me, 
But  always  hath  been  just  and  virtuous, 
In  any  thing  that  I  do  know  by  her. 

Dogb.  Moreover,  sir,  which,  indeed,  is  not  imder  white  and 
black,  this  plaintiff  here,  the  offender,  did  call  me  ass :  I  be- 
seech you,  let  it  be  remembered  in  his  punishment.  And  also, 
the  watch  heard  them  talk  of  one  Deformed :  they  say,  he 
wears  a  key  in  his  ear,  and  a  lock  hanging  by  it,  and  bor- 
rows money  in  God's  name  ;  the  which  he  hath  used  so  long, 
and  never  paid,  that  now  men  grow  hard-hearted,  and  will 
lend  nothing  for  Gk)d's  sake.  Pray  you,  examine  hiwi  upon 
that  point. 

Leon.  I  thank  thee  for  thy  care  and  honest  pains. 

'  Who,  I  believe,  was  pact  in  all  this  wrong,]  **  Pact  **  is  properly  bargain 
or  coniraet :  see  Richardson's  Diet  under  "  pact."  But  for  the  agreement  of  all  the 
old  copies,  we  might  have  thought  that  '*  pact "  was  here  a  misprint  (or  pari.  In 
'*The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,''  Act  ii.  sc.  1,  *'part"  is  certainly  misprinted  for 
pacl, — ''good  night  our  part."  Mr.  Dyce  (Remarks,  S3)  is  so  strenuous  for 
paei*df  that  he  has  about  a  page  of  notes  upon  it.  Even  if  he  were  right,  we 
could  do  without  so  much  evidence.  To  say  that  Margaret  "  was  pact,"  is  the 
same  as  to  say  that  she  was  party  in  the  wrong. 
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Dogh.  Your  worship  speaks  like  a  most  tliaokful  and  reve- 
rend youth,  and  I  praise  God  for  you. 

L^n.  There's  for  thy  pains. 

Dogb,  Gbd  save  the  foundation  I 

Leon.  Gt> :  I  discharge  thee  of  thy  prisoner,  and  I  thank 
thee. 

Dogb.  I  leave  an  arrant  knave  with  your  worship ;  which, 
I  beseech  your  worship,  to  correct  yourself  for  the  example  of 
others.  God  keep  your  worship ;  I  wish  your  worship  well : 
GK)d  restore  you  to  health.  I  humbly  give  you  leave  to  depart ; 
and  if  a  merry  meeting  may  be  wished,  God  prohibit  it. — 
Come,  neighbour.       [Exeunt  Dogbebby,  Yebges,  and  Watch. 

Leon.  Until  to-morrow  morning,  lords,  farewell. 

Ant.  Farewell,  my  lords :  we  look  for  you  to-morrow. 

D.  Pedro.  We  will  not  fail. 

Claud.  To-night  FU  mourn  with  Hero. 

[Exeunt  Don  Pedbo  and  Claudio. 

Leon.  Bring  you  these  fellows  on.  We'll  talk  with  Margaret^ 
How  her  acquaintance  grew  with  this  lewd  fellow  ^. 

[Exeunt^ 

SCENE  n. 

Leonato's  Gttrden. 

Enter  Benedick  and  Maboabet,  meeting. 

Bene.  Pray  thee,  sweet  mistress  Margaret,  deserve  well  at 
my  hands  by  helping  me  to  the  speech  of  Beatrice. 

Marg.  Will  you,  then,  write  me  a  sonnet  in  praise  of  my 
beauty  P 

Bene.  In  so  high  a  slyle,  Margaret,  that  no  man  living  shall 
come  over  it ;  for,  in  most  comely  truth,  thou  deservest  it. 

Marg.  To  have  no  man  come  over  me !  why,  shall  I  always 
keep  below  stairs  P 

Bene.  Thy  wit  is  as  quick  as  the  greyhoimd's  mouth ;  it 
catches. 

Marg.  And  your's  as  blunt  as  the  fencer's  foils,  which  hit, 
but  hurt  not. 

Bene.  A  most  manly  wit,  Margaret;   it  will  not  hurt  a 

*  —  thii  LKWD  fellow.]  '<  Lewd  "  had  of  old  three  meanings,  lut^/ui,  ipnorani, 
and  wicked.  The  last  is  the  sense  in  this  place,  and  not  ignorant,  as  Steevens  con. 
fended. 
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woman  :  and  so^  I  pray  thee,  call  Beatrice.  I  give  thee  the 
bucklers  *. 

Marg.  GKve  us  the  swords,  we  have  bucklers  of  our  own. 

Bene.  If  you  use  them,  Margaret,  you  must  put  in  the  pikes 
with  a  yice ;  and  they  are  dangerous  weapons  for  maida. 

Marg,  Well,  I  will  call  Beatrice  to  you,  who,  I  think,  hath 
legs.  [^Exit  Maboaret. 

Bene.  And  therefore  will  come. 

The  god  of  hve,  [Singing.] 

That  sits  above, 
And  knows  me,  and  knows  me, 
How  pitiful  I  deserve  *, — 

I  mean,  in  singing ;  but  in  loving,  Leander  the  good  swimmer, 
Troilus  the  first  employer  of  panders,  and  a  whole  book  full  of 
these  quondam  carpet-mongers,  whose  names  yet  run  smoothly 
in  the  eten  road  of  a  blank  verse,  why,  they  were  never  so 
truly  turned  over  and  over,  as  my  poor  self,  in  love.  Marry, 
I  cannot  show  it  in  rhyme ;  I  have  tried :  I  can  find  out  no 
rhyme  to  "lady"  but  "baby,"  an  innocent  rhyme;  for 
"scorn,"  "horn,"  a  hard  rhyme;  for  "school,"  "fool,"  a 
baubling  rhyme ' — ^very  ominous  endings.  No,  I  was  not  bom 
imder  a  rhyming  planet,  nor  I  cannot  woo  in  festival  terms. — 

Unter  Beatricb. 

Sweet  Beatrice,  would'st  thou  come  when  I  called  thee  P 

Beat.  Yea,  signior ;  and  depart  when  you  bid  me. 

Bene.  O,  stay  but  till  then  I 

Beat.  "Then"  is  spoken ;  fare  you  wellnow: — and  yet,  ere 
I  go,  let  me  go  with  that  I  came  for ' ;  which  is,  with  knowing 
what  hath  passed  between  you  and  Claudio. 

Bene.  Only  foul  words ;  and  thereupon  I  will  kiss  thee. 

Beat.  Foul  words  is  but  foul  wind,  and  foul  wind  is  but 
fold  breath,  and  foul  breath  is  noisome;  therefore,  I  will  de- 
part unkissed. 

*  I  give  thee  the  backlen.]  To  give  the  bucklers,  was  to  yield  the  victory. 
The  phrase  was  proverbial. 

*  How  pitiful  I  deserve,]  The  beginning,  says  Steevens,  of  an  old  ballad  by 
William  Elderton.  A  song  to  the  same  tone  is  to  be  found  in  **  The  Handful  of 
Pleasant  Delights,"  1684. 

'  —  a  baubling  rhyme]  t.  e.  A  rhyme  reminding  of  the  fbol's  bauble :  it  is 
babU  in  the  old  copies,  as  bauble  was  tiien  usually  spelt. 

*  —  let  me  go  with  that  I  came  por  ;]  **  For,"  which  is  necessary  to  the  sense, 
is  found  in  the  coir.  fo.  1632,  where  Rowe's  judicious  emendation  was,  therefore, 
anticipated. 
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Bene.  Thou  liajst  frighted  the  word  out  of  his  right  sense,  so 
forcible  is  thy  wit.  But,  I  must  tell  thee  plainly,  Claudio 
undergoes  my  challenge,  and  either  I  must  shortly  hear  from 
him,  or  I  will  subscribe  him  a  coward.  And,  I  pray  thee  now, 
tell  me,  for  which  of  my  bad  parts  didst  thou  first  fall  in  love 
with  me  P 

Beat.  For  them  all  together ;  which  maintained  so  politic 
a  state  of  evil,  that  they  will  not  admit  any  good  part  to  inter- 
mingle with  them.  But  for  which  of  my  good  parts  did  you 
first  suffer  love  for  me  P 

Bene.  Suffer  love  !  a  good  epithet.  I  do  suffer  loTe,  indeed, 
for  I  loYC  thee  against  my  will. 

Beat.  In  spite  of  your  heart,  I  think.  Alas,  poor  heart ! 
If  you  spite  it  for  my  sake,  I  will  spite  it  for  your's ;  for  I  will 
never  love  that  which  my  friend  hates. 

Bene.  Thou  and  I  are  too  wise  to  woo  peaceably. 

Beat.  It  appears  not  in  this  confession  :  there's  not  one  wise 
man  among  twenty  that  will  praise  himself. 

Befte.  An  old,  an  old  instance,  Beatrice,  that  lived  in  the 
time  of  good  neighbours.  If  a  man  do  not  erect,  in  this  age, 
his  own  tomb  ere  he  dies,  he  shall  live  no  longer  in  monument, 
than  the  bell  rings,  and  the  widow  weeps. 

Beat.  And  how  long  is  that,  think  you  P 

Bene.  Question : — ^why  an  hour  in  clamour,  and  a  quarter 
in  rheum  :  therefore,  is  it  most  expedient  for  the  wise  (if  Don 
Worm,  his  conscience,  find  no  impediment  to  the  contrary)  to 
be  the  trmnpet  of  his  own  virtues,  as  I  am  to  myself.  So  much 
for  praising  myself,  who,  I  myself  will  bear  witness,  is  praise- 
worthy.    And  now  tell  me,  how  doth  your  cousin  P 

Beat.  Very  ill. 

Bene.  And  how  do  you  P 

Beat.  Very  ill  too. 

Bene.  Serve  God,  love  me,  and  mend.  There  will  I  leave 
you  too,  for  here  comes  one  in  haste. 

Enter  Ursula. 

Ur$.  Madam,  you  must  come  to  your  imcle.  Tender's  old 
coil  at  home  * :  it  is  proved,  my  lady  Hero  hath  been  falsely 
accused,  the  prince  and  Claudio  mightily  abused;  and  Don 
John  is  the  author  of  all,  who  is  fled  and  gone.  Will  you 
come  presently  P 

'  Yonder'*  old  ooil  at  home :]  "  Old ''  was  a  very  common  augmentative  in 
the  time  of  Shakespeare :  *'  old  coil "  means  great  bustle  or  confusion. 
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Beat.  Will  you  go  hear  this  news,  signior  P 
Bene,  I  will  live  in  thy  heart,  die  in  thy  lap,  and  be  buried 
in  thy  eyee ' ;  and/moreover,  I  will  go  with  thee  to  thy  uncle's. 

[Eo^eunt. 


SCENE  in. 

The  Inside  of  a  Church. 

Enter  Don  Pedro,  Claudio,  and  Attendants,  with  mmic  and 

tapers. 

Claud,  Is  this  the  monument  of  Leonato  P 
Atten.  It  is,  my  lord  *. 
Claud.  [Beads.] 

EprrAFH. 

Dane  to  death  by  slanderous  tongues 

Was  the  Hero  that  here  lies  : 
Death,  in  guerdon  of  her  urongs  *, 

Oives  her  fame  which  net?er  dies. 
80  the  life,  that  died  with  shame, 
Lives  in  death  with  glorious  fame. 

Sang  thou  there  upon  the  tomb. 
Praising  her  when  I  am  dumb  *. — 

Now,  music,  sound,  and  sing  your  solemn  hymn. 

SONG. 

Pardon,  goddess  of  the  night. 
Those  that  slew  thy  virgin  knight; 
For  the  which,  with  songs  of  woe, 
Bound  about  her  tomb  they  go  *. 

1  I  will  live  in  thy  heart,  die  in  thy  lap,  and  be  boned  in  thy  ejes ;]  The  Rer. 
Mr.  Barrj  formerly  suggested  that  the  words  ''heart"  and  '*eyea"  have  in 
some  way  changed  places  in  the  old  copies. 

*  Atten.  It  is,  my  lord.]  In  the  old  copies  these  words  are  given  to  a  "  knd/^ 
and  it  is  not  stated  whether  the  **  Epitaph  "  was  to  be  read  by  him  or  by  Claudio ; 
doubtless  by  the  latter,  who,  after  he  has  read  it,  directs  the  music  to  sound  ibr  the 
'*  solemn  hymn." 

'  Death,  in  oubrdon  of  her  wrongs,]     "  Guerdon  "  is,  of  course,  reward, 

*  Praising  her  when  I  am  dumb.]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  folio,  which  is 
right.     The  4to.  has  dead  for  **  dumb." 

*  Round  about  her  tomb  they  go.]  The  corr.  fo.  1632  has  "  we  go ;"  and,  in 
the  second  line,  *'  virgin  bright "  for  "  virgin  knight"  These  changes  are  to  be 
noticed,  rather  than  adopted. 
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Midnight,  assist  our  moan; 
Help  us  to  sigh  and  groan, 

Heamly,  heavily  : 
Graves,  yaum,  and  yield  your  dead. 
Till  death  he  uttered*. 

Heavily,  heavily, 

Claud,  Now,  unto  thy  bones  good  night ! 

Yearly  will  I  do  this  rite '. 
D.  Pedro.  Good  morrow,  masters  :  put  your  torches  out. 
The  wolves  have  prey'd ;  and  look,  the  gentle  day. 
Before  the  wheels  of  Phoebus,  round  about 

Dapples  the  drowsy  east  with  spots  of  grey. 
Thanks  to  you  all,  and  leave  us  :  fare  you  well. 

Claud.  Good  morrow,  masters :  each  his  way  can  tell ". 
D,  Pedro,  Come,  let  us  hence,  and  put  on  other  weeds ; 
And  then  to  Leonato's  we  will  go. 

Claud,  And  Hymen  now  with  luckier  issue  speeds. 
Than  this,  for  whom  we  rendered  up  this  woe !  [Exeunt. 

SCEKE  IV. 

A  Boom  in  Leonato's  House. 

« 

Enter   Leonato,  Anponio,   Benedick,   Beatrice,  Ursula, 

Friar,  and  Hero. 

Friur,  Did  I  not  tell  you  she  was  innocent  P 

Leon,  So  are  the  prince  and  Claudio,  who  accus'd  her 

*  TiU  death  be  uttbrid  J  The  meaning  of  this  line  b  obscure ;  bat  it  may  be 
doabted  whether  by  *'  Till  death  be  attered  "  we  are  to  understand  merely,  as 
Boswell  suggests,  "till  death  be  spoken  of:"  the  verb  "uttered"  is  perhaps  to 
be  taken  as  meaning /wZ/orM,  put  out,  or  put  atoay,  and  then  the  sense  of 

**  Graves,  yawn,  and  yield  your  dead, 
Till  death  be  uttered," 
may  be,  until  death  be  destroyed.  In  the  next  line,  the  4to.  has  "heavily, 
heavily,"  and  the  folio,  1623,  "  heavenly,  heavenly,"  which  reading  is  adopted  by 
the  folio,  1632.  However,  in  the  corrected  copy  of  that  impression,  the  word 
'*  heavily  "  of  the  4to,  1600,  is  restored  to  its  place.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dyoe,  in  his 
"  Remaiks,"  p.  34,  quotes  a  passage  from  "  Hamlet,"  where  AeavtVy,  as  here,  is 
misprinted  '*  heavenly." 

'  Yearly  will  I  do  this  rite.]  This  couplet,  in  the  old  editions,  is  given  to  the 
*'  lord  "  before  mentioned,  but  it  clearly  belongs  to  Claudio.  This  was  the  opinion 
of  Rowe :  the  corr.  fo.  1632  is  silent  on  the  point. 

*  —  each  his  way  can  tbll.]  This  is  the  only  line  that  here  does  not  rhyme, 
if  we  follow  the  old  copies,  which  read  "  each  his  several  way."  We  feel  confident 
that  the  emendation  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632  was  what  the  poet  wrote,  and  what  the 
oU  actor  of  Claudio  repeated.     It  preserves  the  meaning,  the  measure,  and  the 

making  a  six-line  stanxa  conclude  with  its  couplet. 
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Upon  the  error  that  you  heard  debated : 
But  Margaret  was  in  some  fault  for  this. 
Although  against  her  will,  as  it  appears 
In  the  true  course  of  all  the  question. 

Ant  Well,  I  am  glad  that  all  things  sort  so  well. 

Bene.  And  so  am  I,  being  else  by  faith  enforc'd 
To  call  yoimg  Claudio  to  a  reckoning  for  it. 

Leon,  Well,  daughter,  and  you  gentlewomen  all. 
Withdraw  into  a  chamber  by  yourselves, 
And,  when  I  send  for  you,  come  hither  mask'd : 
The  prince  and  Claudio  promised  by  this  hour 
To  visit  me. — You  know  your  office,  brother ; 
You  must  be  father  to  your  brother's  daughter. 
And  give  her  to  young  Claudio.  [Exeunt  Ladies, 

Ant.  Which  I  will  do  with  confirmed  countenance. 

Bene.  Friar,  I  must  entreat  your  pains,  I  think. 

Friar.  To  do  what,  signior  P 

Be^ie.  To  bind  me,  or  imdo  me  ;  one  of  them. — 
Signior  Leonato,  truth  it  is,  good  signior, 
Your  niece  regards  me  with  an  eye  of  favour. 

Leon.  That  eye  my  daughter  lent  her :  'tis  most  true. 

Bene.  And  I  do  with  an  eye  of  love  requite  her. 

Leon.  The  sight  whereof,  I  think,  you  had  from  me. 
From  Claudio,  and  the  prince.     But  what's  your  will  ? 

Bene.  Your  answer,  sir,  is  enigmatical ; 
But,  for  my  will,  my  will  is,  your  good  will 
May  stand  with  ours,  this  day  to  be  conjoin'd 
In  the  state  of  honourable  marriage : — 
In  which,  good  friar,  I  shall  desire  your  help. 

Leon.  My  heart  is  with  your  liking. 

Friar.  And  my  help. 

Here  come  the  prince,  and  Claudio  *. 

Enter  Don  Pedro  and  Claudio,  with  Attendants. 

D.  Pedro.  Good  morrow  to  this  fair  assembly. 

Leon.  Good  morrow,  prince ;  good  morrow,  Claudio : 
We  here  attend  you.     Are  you  yet  determin'd 
To-day  to  marry  with  my  brother's  daughter  P 

Claud.  I'll  hold  my  mind  were  she  an  Ethiop. 

Leon.  Call  her  forth,  brother :  here's  the  friar  ready. 

[Exit  Antonio. 

'  Here  oome  the  prince,  and  Claudio.]    The  line  ia  omitted  in  all  the  folio 
editions,  and  was  not  restored  in  the  oorr.  fo.  1632. 
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D.  Pedro.   Gtood  morrow,  Benedick.    Why,    what's    the 
matter. 
That  you  have  such  a  February  fcuse, 
So  full  of  frost,  of  storm,  and  cloudiness  P 

Claud,  I  think,  he  thinks  upon  the  savage  bull. — 
Tush !  fear  not,  man-,  we'll  tip  thy  horns  with  gold, 
And  all  Europa  shall  rejoice  at  thee. 
As  once  Europa  did  at  lusty  Jove, 
When  he  woidd  play  the  noble  beast  in  love. 

Bene.  Bull  Jove,  sir,  had  an  amiable  low ; 
And  some  such  strange  bull  leap'd  your  father's  cow. 
And  got  a  calf  in  that  same  noble  feat. 
Much  like  to  you,  for  you  have  just  his  bleat. 

Re-enter  AirroNio,  mth  the  Ladies  masked. 

Claud.  For  this  I  owe  you :  here  come  other  reckonings. 
Which  is  the  lady  I  must  seize  upon  P 

Leon.  This  same  is  she  *,  and  I  do  give  you  her. 

Claud.  Why,  then  she's  mine. — Sweet,  let  me  see  your  face. 

Lean.  No,  that  you  shall  not,  tiU  you  take  her  hand 
Before  this  friar,  and  swear  to  marry  her. 

Claud.  Gtive  me  your  hana  before  this  holy  friar : 
I  am  your  husband,  if  you  like  of  me. 

Hero.  And  when  I  liVd,  I  was  your  other  wife : 

\Unmadcing. 
And  when  you  loVd,  you  were  my  other  husband. 

Claud.  Ajiother  Hero  P 

Hero.  Nothing  certainer. 

One  Hero  died  belied ;  but  I  do  live ', 

'  Letm.  This  aune  is  she,]  The  old  copies  gire  this  speech  to  Leonato ;  but 
siooe  the  time  of  Theobald  it  has  been  assigned  to  Antonio.  Though  Antonio 
was  formally  to  give  away  the  lady  at  the  altar,  as  her  pretended  &ther,  Leonato 
may  rery  properly  interpose  this  observation :  it  is  the  more  probably  his  fit>m 
what  follows,  and  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  altering  the  anrangement  of  the 
4to.  and  folios.     No  change  of  prefix  is  made  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632. 

'  One  Hero  died  bbliid  ;  but  I  do  live,]  There  can  be  ^  nothing  certainer  " 
than  that  the  word  defU'd,  in  the  4to,  1G80,  most  be  wrong :  it  was  omitted  in 
Che  folio,  1823,  and  the  passage  left 

"  One  Hero  died ;  but  I  do  lire." 
To  nwke  Hero  say  that  she  had  died  defiPd^  is  to  make  her  admit  her  own  guilt : 
she  naaintains  that  she  had  died  guiltless ;  and  the  word  found  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632 
has  occurred  several  times  in  this  comedy,  and  is  precisely  that  which  Hero  would 
hare  used,  and  which  might  easily  have  been  misheard  and  misprinted, 

"  One  Hero  died  belied ;  but  I  do  live." 
It  seems  as  dear  that  btHed  is  the  true  word,  as  that  deJlFd  is  the  very  word,  of 
all  others.  Hero  would  not  have  employed.    The  printer  of  the  foKo,  1623,  seeing 
that  d^d  must  be  wrong,  and  not  knowing  what  was  right,  cast  it  out. 
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And,  surely  as  I  live,  I  am  a  maid. 

D,  Pedro.  The  former  Hero  !  Hero  that  is  dead ! 

Leon.  She  died,  my  lord,  but  whiles  her  slander  liv'd. 

Friar.  All  this  amazement  can  I  qualify ; 
When,  after  that  the  holy  rites  are  ended, 
1*11  tell  you  largely  of  fair  Hero's  death  : 
Mean  time,  let  wonder  seem  familiar, 
And  to  the  chapel  let  us  presently. 

Befie.  Soft  and  fair,  friar. — Wliich  is  Beatrice  P 

Beat.   I   answer  to  that  name.     [Unmasking.']     What  is 
your  willP 

Bene.  Do  not  you  love  me  P 

Beat.  Why,  no ;  no  more  than  reason. 

Betie.  Why,  then,  your  uncle,  and  the  prince,  and  Claudio, 
Have  been  deceived,  for  they  swore  you  did '. 

Beat,  Do  not  you  love  me  P 

Bene.  Troth,  no ;  no  more  than  reason. 

Beat.  Why,  then,  my  cousin,  Margaret,  and  XJrsida, 
Are  much  deceived ;  for  they  did  swear,  you  did. 

Bene.  They  swore  that  you  were  almost  sick  for  me. 

Beat.  They  swore  that  you  ware  well-nigh  dead  for  me. 

Bene.  'Tis  no  such  matter  *. — ^Then,  you  do  not  love  me  P 

Beat.  No,  truly,  but  in  friendly  recompense. 

Leon.  Come,  cousin,  I  am  sure  you  love  the  gentleman. 

Claud.  And  I'll  be  sworn  upon't,  that  he  loves  her ; 
For  here's  a  paper,  written  in  his.  hand, 
A  halting  sonnet  of  his  own  pure  brain, 
Fashion'd  to  Beatrice. 

Hero.  And  here's  another. 

Writ  in  my  cousin's  hand,  stol'n  fit)m  her  pocket, 
Containing  her  affection  unto  Benedick. 

Bene.  A  miracle !  here's  our  own  hands  against  our  hearts. 
— Come,  I  will  have  thee ;  but,  by  this  light,  I  take  thee  for 
pity. 

Beat.  I  would  not  deny  you ;  but,  by  this  good  day,  I 
yield  upon  great  persuasion ;  and,  partly,  to  save  your  life,  for 
I  was  told  you  were  in  a  consumption. 

•  Have  been  deceived,  for  they  swore  you  did.]  This  line  is  deficient  of  a 
syllable  as  it  is  given  in  the  old  copies,  and  Hanmer  inserted  for  before  "  they 
swore  yon  did/'  in  order  to  complete  the  measure.  It  appears  by  the  corr.  fo. 
1632,  that  he  guessed  rightly. 

*  "Fis  no  SUCH  matter.]  So  the  4to,  1600,  but  the  folio,  1623,  omits  "  such ;" 
and  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632  the  defect  of  metre  thus  occasioned  is  cured  by  converting 
"  'Us  "  into  //  it.    When  the  reading  of  the  4to  is  restored,  change  is  needless. 
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Bene.  Peace  !  I  will  stop  your  mouth  *. 

2).  Pedro.  How  dost  thou,  Benedick,  the  married  mian  P 

Bene.  I'll  tell  thee  what,  prince ;  a  college  of  wit-crackers 
cannot  flout  me  out  of  my  himiour.  Dost  thou  think,  I  care 
for  a  satire,  or  an  epigram  ?  No :  if  a  man  will  be  beaten 
with  brains,  a'  shall  wear  nothing  handsome  about  him.  In 
brief,  since  I  do  purpose  to  marry,  I  will  think  nothing  to  any 
purpose  that  the  world  can  say  against  it ;  and  therefore  never 
flout  at  me  for  what  I  have  said  against  it,  for  man  is  a  giddy 
thing,  and  this  is  my  conclusion. — ^For  thy  part,  Glaudio,  I 
did  think  to  have  beaten  thee ;  but,  in  that  thou  art  like  to  be 
my  kinsman,  live  unbruised,  and  love  my  cousin. 

Claud.  I  had  well  hoped,  thou  wouldst  have  denied  Beatrice, 
that  I  might  have  cudgelled  thee  out  of  thy  single  life,  to 
make  thee  a  double  dealer ;  which,  out  of  question,  thou  wilt 
be,  if  my  cousin  do  not  look  exceeding  narrowly  to  thee. 

Bene.  Come,  come,  we  are  Mends. — ^Let's  have  a  dance  ere 
we  are  married,  that  we  may  lighten  our  own  hearts,  and  our 
wives'  heels. 

Lean.  We'll  have  dancing  afterward. 

Bene.  First,  of  my  word  ;  therefore,  play,  music  ! — ^Prince, 
thou  art  sad ;  get  thee  a  wife,  get  thee  a  wife :  there  is  no 
staff  more  reverend  than  one  tipped  with  horn. 

£nter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  your  brother  John  is  ta'en  in  flight, 
And  brought  with  armed  men  back  to  Messina. 

Bene.  Think  not  on  him  till  to-morrow :  I'll  devise  thee 
brave  punishments  for  him. — Strike  up,  pipers.  [Dance, 

*  Bene.  Peace !  I  will  stop  jour  moath.]  The  4tx>y  1600,  and  the  folios  aangn 
this  apeech  to  Leonato ;  but  it  appears  by  a  change  of  prefix  in  the  oorr.  fb.  1632 
to  bdoog  to  Benedick,  and  such  has  been  the  usual  regulation.  When  the  Rer. 
A.  Dyoe  takes  so  much  pains  by  quotations  ('*  Remarks/'  p.  35)  to  prove  that  '*  I 
will  atop  jour  mouth  "  means  /  will  kiss  you,  surely,  it  is  mis-spent  labour.  He 
forgot  that  in  this  very  play,  A.  iL  sc.  1  (p.  29),  Beatrice  says  to  Hero,  **  Stop  his 
mouth  with  a  kiss."  Mr.  Dyoe  goes  *'  to  Peru  for  a  pebble  "  when  he  has  one  under 
his  foot,  and  thinks  too  little  of  illustrating  Shakespeare  by  Shakespeare.  Our 
great  dramatist  is  his  own  best  annotator. 
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"  A  pleasant  Conceited  Comedie  called,  Loues  labors  lost.  As 
it  was  presented  before  her  Highnes  this  last  Christmas.  Newlj 
corrected  and  augmented  By  W.  Shakespere.  Imprinted  at  London 
by  W.  W.  for  Cutbert  Burby.  1598."     4to,  38  leaves. 

In  the  folio,  1623, ''  Love's  Labour's  Lost "  occupies  23  pages, 
in  the  division  of  '^  Comedies,"  viz.,  from  p.  122  to  p.  144,  in- 
clusive. It  was  reprinted  in  1631,  4to,  "by  W.  8.,  for  John 
Smethwicke ;"  and  the  title-page  states  that  it  was  published  "  as 
it  was  acted  by  his  Maiesties  Seruants  at  the  Blacke-Friers  and 
the  Globe."  It  is  merely  a  copy  from  the  folio,  1623,  with  the 
addition  of  some  new  errors  of  the  press. 
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Thebe  is  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion  that  "  Love's  Labour's 
Lost "  was  one  of  Shakespeare's  earliest  productions  for  the  stage. 
In  his  course  of  Lectures  delivered  in  1818,  Coleridge  was  so  con- 
vinced upon  this  point,  that  he  said,  "the  internal  evidence  is 
indisputable ;"  and  in  his  "  Literary  Eemains,"  II.  102,  we  find 
him  using  these  expressions : — "  The  characters  in  this  play  are 
either  impersonated  out  of  Shakespeare's  own  multiformity,  by 
imaginative  self-position,  or  out  of  such  as  a  country  town  and  a 
school-boy's  observation  might  supply '."     The  only  objection  to 
this  theory  is,  that  at  the  time  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost "  was  com- 
posed, the  author  seems  to  have  been  acquainted  in  some  degree 
with  the  nature  of  the  Italian  comic  performances ;  but  this  ac- 
quaintance he  might  have  obtained  comparatively  early  in  life. 
The  character  of  Armado  is  that  of  a  Spanish  braggart,  very  much 
such  a  personage  as  was  common  on  the  Italian  stage,  and  figures  in 
Gr  IngantuUi,  (which,  as  the  Bev.  Joseph  Hunter  was  the  first  to 
point  out,  Shakespeare  saw  before  he  wrote  his  "  Twelfth  Night,") 
under  the  name  of  G-iglio :  in  the  same  comedy  we  have  Jf.  Piero 
Pedante,  a  not  unusual  character  in  pieces  of  that  description. 
Holofemes  is  repeatedly  called  "  the  Pedant "  in  the  old  copies  of 
''Love's  Labour's  Lost',"  while  Armado  is  more  frequently  in- 

*  Farther  on  this  great  psychological  critic  observes : — "  If  this  javenile  drama 
had  been  the  only  one  extant  of  our  Shakespeare,  and  we  possessed  the  tradition 
only  of  his  riper  works,  or  accounts  of  them  in  writers  who  had  not  eren  men- 
tioned this  play,  how  many  of  Shakespeare's  characteristic  features  might  we  not 
still  have  discovered  in  '  Love's  Labour's  Lost,'  though  as  in  a  portrait  taken  of 
him  in  his  boyhood !  I  can  never  sufficiently  admire  the  wonderful  activity  of 
thought  throughout  the  whole  of  the  first  scene  of  the  play,  rendered  natural,  as  it 
is,  by  the  choice  of  the  characters,  and  the  whimsical  determination  on  which  the 
drama  is  founded — a  whimsical  determination  certainly,  yet  not  altogether  so  very 
improbable  to  those  who  are  conversant  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  with 
their  Courts  of  Love,  and  all  that  lighter  drapery  of  chivalry,  which  engaged  even 
mighty  kings,  with  a  sort  of  serio-comic  interest,  and  may  well  be  supposed  to  have 
occupied  more  completely  the  smaller  princes,  at  a  time  when  the  noble's  or 
prince's  court  contained  the  only  theatre  of  the  domain  or  principality." 

'  It  was  asserted  by  Warburton,  that  in  the  character  of  Holofemes  Shakespeare 
intended  to  ridicule  Florio,  and  that  our  great  poet  here  condescended  to  personal 
satire :  the  only  apparent  offence  by  Florio  was  a  passage  in  his  *'  Second  Fruits," 
1591 ,  where  he  complained  of  the  want  of  decorum  in  English  dramatic  representa- 
tions. The  provocation  was  evidently  insufficient,  and  we  may  safely  dismiss  the 
whole  conjecture  as  unfounded. 
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troduced  as  '*  the  Braggart  '*  than  by  his  name.  Steevens,  after 
stating  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  discorer  any  novel  from  which 
this  comedy  had  been  deriyed,  adds  that  "  the  story  has  most  of 
the  features  of  an  ancient  romance ;''  but  it  is  not  at  all  impossible 
that  Shakespeare  found  some  corresponding  incidents  in  an  Italian 
play.  However,  after  a  long  search,  I  have  not  met  with  any  such 
production,  although,  if  used  by  Shakespeare,  it  most  likely  came 
into  this  country  in  a  printed  form. 

The  question  whether  Shakespeare  visited  Italy,  and  at  what 
period  of  his  life,  cannot  properly  be  considered  here ;  but  it  is  a 
very  important  point  in  relation  both  to  his  biography  and  works. 
It  was  certainly  a  very  general  custom  for  our  poets  to  travel 
thither  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  various 
instances  of  the  kind  are  on  record.  Robert  Greene  tells  us  in  his 
'*  Bepentance,"  1592,  that  he  had  been  in  Italy  and  Spain :  Thomas 
Nash,  about  the  same  date,  mentions  what  he  had  seen  in  France 
and  Italy ;  and  Daniel  has  several  early  sonnets  on  his  "  going 
into  Italy,"  and  on  his  residence  there.  Some  of  our  most  cele- 
brated actors  of  that  time  also  made  journeys  across  the  Alps ; 
and  Mr.  Halliwell,  in  the  notes  to  his  "Coventry  Mysteries," 
printed  for  the  Shakespeare  Society  in  1841,  has  shown  that  Kemp, 
the  comedian,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  performed  Dogberry  in  "  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,"  was  in  Eome  in  1601. 

It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  fix  with  any  degree  of  precision  the  date 
when  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost "  came  from  the  author's  pen.  It  la 
very  certain  that  Biron  and  Eosaline  are  early  sketches  of  two 
characters  to  which  Shakespeare  subsequently  gave  greater  force 
and  effect — Benedick  and  Beatrice;  but  this  only  shows,  what 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost "  was  anterior  in 
composition  to  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing."  "  Love's  Labour's 
Lost"  was  first  printed,  as  far  as  we  now  know,  in  1598,  4to,  and 
then  it  professed  on  the  title-page  to  have  been  "  newly  corrected 
and  augmented :"  we  are  likewise  there  told  that  it  was  presented 
before  Queen  Elizabeth  "this  last  Christmas."  It  was  not  un- 
common for  dramatists  to  revise  and  add  to  their  plays  when  they 
were  selected  for  exhibition  at  court,  and  such  may  have  been  the 
case  with  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost."  "  This  last  Christmas  "  pro- 
bably meant  Christmas,  1598 ;  for  the  year  at  this  period  did  not 
end  until  25th  March.  It  seems  likely  that  the  comedy  had  been 
written  six  or  even  eight  years  before,  that  it  was  revived  in  1598, 
with  certain  corrections  and  augmentations  for  performance  before 
the  Queen ' ;  and  this  circumstance  may  have  led  to  its  publication 
immediately  afterwards. 

•  One  of  these  additions  may  have  heen  the  apparent  allusion  to  the  work  of 
v.  Saviolo  '*  Of  Honour  and  Honourable  Quarrels,"  in  the  words  near  the  end  of 
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The  eyidence  derived  from  passages  and  allusions  in  the  piece, 
to  which  Malone  refers  in  his  "  Chronological  Order,"  is  clearly  of 
little  yalue,  and  he  does  not  himself  place  much  confidence  in  it. 
"  Lore  Labour  Lost "  is  mentioned  by  Meres  in  1598,  and  in  the 
nune  year  came  out  a  poem  by  E[obert]  T[ofte]  entitled  "  Alba," 
in  the  commencement  of  one  of  the  stanzas  of  which  this  comedy 
is  introduced  by  name : — . 

"  Love's  Labour  Lost  I  onoe  did  see,  a  play 
Ydeped  so." 

This  does  not  read  as  if  the  writer  intended  to  say  that  he  had 
seen  it  recently.  There  is  a  coincidence  in  Act  iii.  sc.  1,  which 
requires  notice :  Costard  there  jokes  upon  the  difference  between 
''remuneration"  and  ^'guerdon;"  and  Steevens  contended  that 
Shakespeare  was  "  certainly  indebted  for  his  vein  of  jocularity " 
in  this  instance  to  a  tract  by  I[ervase]  M[arkham],  called,  "A 
Health  to  the  Oentlemanly  Profession  of  Serving  Men,"  which 
Dr.  Farmer  informed  him  was  published  in  1578.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, is,  that  this  tract  did  not  appear  until  1598,  the  year  in 
which  ''  Love's  Labour's  Lost "  came  from  the  press.  It  was, 
possibly,  a  current  jest,  and  it  will  be  found  quoted  correctly  from 
the  original,  and  not  as  Steevens  inserted  it,  in  a  note  upon  the 


It  is  capable  of  proof  that  the  play,  as  it  stands  in  the  folio  of 
1623,  was  reprinted  from  the  4to.  of  1598,  as  it  adopts  various 
errors  of  the  press,  which  could  not  have  found  their  way  into  the 
folio,  had  it  been  taken  from  a  distinct  manuscript.  There  are, 
however,  variations,  which  might  show  that  the  player*editors  of 
the  folio  resorted  occasionally  to  some  authority  besides  the  4to. 
These  differences  are  pointed  out  in  the  notes.  The  4to.  has  ^o 
divisions  into  Acts  and  Sc^es ;  and  the  folio  only  distinguishes 
the  Acts,  but  with  considerable  inequality:  thus,  the  third  Act 
only  occupies  about  a  page  and  a  half,  while  the  fifth  Act  (mis- 
printed Aciu*  Quartut)  fills  nine  pages.  Nevertheless,  it  would 
have  been  taking  too  great  a  liberty  to  alter  the  arrangement  in 
this  respect,  although,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  it  might  be  im- 
proved without  much  difficulty. 

There  is  no  entry  of  "Love's  Labour's  Lost"  at  Stationers' 
Hall,  until  22nd  Jan.  1606-7,  when  it  was  transferred  by  Burby  (the 
publisher  of  it  in  1598)  to  N.  Ling,  who  perhaps  contemplated  a 
new  edition.  If  it  were  printed  in  1606  or  1607,  no  such  im- 
pression has  come  down  to  us.  Its  next  appearance  was  in  the 
folio,  1623 ;  but  another  quarto,  of  no  authority,  was  published  in 
1631,  the  year  before  the  date  of  the  second  folio. 

Act  L,  *'  the  first  and  second  cause  will  not  serve  my  torn/'     It  was  orig^ally 
in  1604,  and  again  in  1695.     See  Bridgewater  Cat.  p.  275. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE'. 


>  Lords,  attending  on  the  Princess  of  France. 


FEEDINAND,  King  of  Navarre. 

BIEON,  1 

LONGAVILLB,  ^  Lords,  attending  on  the  King. 

DUMAINE, 

BO  YET, 

MEECADB, 

DON  ADBIANO  DB  AEMADO,  a  Spaniard. 

Snt  NATHANIEL,  a  Curate. 

HOLOFEBNES,  a  Schoolmaster. 

DULL,  a  Constable. 

COSTABD,  a  Clown. 

MOTH,  Page  to  Armado. 

A  Forester. 

Princess  of  France. 

BOSALINE,        "I 

MABIA,  r  Ladies,  attending  on  the  Princess. 

KATHARINE,    J 

JAQUENETTA,  a  country  wench. 

Officers  and  others,  attendants  on  the  King  and  Princess. 

SCENE,  Navarre. 

1  This  list  of  characters  was  first  printed  by  Rowe. 
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ACT  I.    SCENE  L 

Navarre.    A  Park,  with  a  Palace  in  it. 

Enter  the  King,  Bibon,  Lonoaville,  and  Dumaine. 

King.  Let  fame,  that  all  hunt  after  in  their  lives, 
Live  registered  upon  our  brazen  tombs, 
And  then  grace  us  in  the  disgrace  of  death ; 
When,  spite  of  cormorant  devouring  time, 
Th'  endeavour  of  this  present  breath  may  buy 
That  honour,  which  shall  bate  his  scythe's  keen  edge. 
And  make  us  heirs  of  all  eternity. 
Therefore,  brave  conquerors  ! — ^for  so  you  are. 
That  war  against  your  own  affections. 
And  the  huge  army  of  the  world's  desires, — 
Our  late  edict  shall  strongly  stand  in  force. 
Navarre  shall  be  the  wonder  of  the  world : 
Our  court  shall  be  a  little  Academe, 
Still  and  contemplative  in  living  art. 
You  three,  Biron  *,  Ihmiaine,  and  Longaville, 
Have  sworn  for  three  years'  term  to  live  with  me. 
My  fellow-scholars,  and  to  keep  those  statutes. 
That  are  recorded  in  this  schedule  here  : 
Your  oaths  are  past,  and  now  subscribe  your  names, 
That  his  own  hand  may  strike  his  honour  down. 
That  violates  the  smallest  branch  herein. 

I  YoQ  three,  Biron,]  '*  Biron  "  mast  be  pronounced,  as  in  French,  with  the 
■ooent  on  the  last  syUable,  for  the  sake  of  the  verse ;  and  in  order  to  secure  this, 
in  the  old  copies,  4to.  and  folio,  the  name  of  Biron  is  invariably  spelt  Beroume. 
Such  is  alto  generally  the  case  in  Chapman's  "  Biron's  Conspiracy,''  1608. 
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If  you  are  arm'd  to  do,  as  sworn  to  do, 
Subscribe  to  your  deep  oath,  and  keep  it  too  *. 

Long,  I  am  resolved :  His  but  a  three  years'  fast. 
The  mind  shall  banquet,  though  the  body  pine  : 
Fat  paunches  have  lean  pates ;  and  dainty  bits 
Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  bankrupt  qtiite  the  wits '. 

Dam,  My  loving  lord,  Dumaine  is  mortified. 
The  grosser  manner  of  these  world's  delights 
He  throws  upon  the  gross  world's  baser  slaves  : 
To  love,  to  wealth,  to  pomp,  I  pine  and  die, 
With  all  these  living  in  philosophy. 

Biron,  I  can  but  say  their  protestation  over ; 
So  much,  dear  liege,  I  have  already  sworn, 
That  is,  to  live  and  study  here  three  years. 
But  there  are  other  strict  observances ; 
As,  not  to  see  a  woman  in  that  term. 
Which,  I  hope  well,  is  not  enrolled  there : 
And  one  day  in  a  week  to  touch  no  food. 
And  but  one  meal  on  every  day  beside, 
The  which,  I  hope,  is  not  enrolled  there : 
And  then,  to  sleep  but  three  hours  in  the  night. 
And  not  be  seen  to  wink  of  all  the  day. 
When  I  was  wont  to  think  no  harm  all  night, 
And  make  a  dark  night,  too,  of  half  the  day, 
Which,  I  hope  well,  is  not  enrolled  there. 
O !  these  are  barren  tasks,  too  hard  to  keep, 
Not  to  see  ladies,  study,  fast,  not  sleep. 

King.  Your  oath  is  pass'd  to  pass  away  from  these. 

Biron.  Let  me  say  no,  my  Uege,  an  if  you  please. 
I  only  swore  to  study  with  your  grace. 
And  stay  here  in  your  court  for  three  years'  space. 

Long.  You  swore  to  that,  Biron,  and  to  the  rest. 

Biron.  By  yea,  and  nay,  sir,  then  I  swore  in  jest. 
What  is  the  end  of  study,  let  me  know  P 

'  Subscribe  to  jour  deep  oath,  and  keep  it  too.]  Modem  editors  lonre  altered 
"  oaths  "  of  the  old  copies  to  oathf  and,  though  not  absolutely  necessary,  it  may 
be  considered  expedient,  followed  as  it  is  by  the  words  *'  keep  ii  too." 

*  —  but  bankrupt  quits  the  wits.]     This  is  the  reading  of  the  4to,  1598 :  the 
folio,  1623,  omits  "quite,"  and  prints  "bankrupt"  as  a  trisyllable, — bwtkeroui. 
The  couplet  became  proverbial,  and  it  runs  thus  in  **  PartEmiologia  Anglo -Latino, 
or  Proverbs  English  and  Latine,  &c"  by  John  Clarke,  8fo,  1639. 
*'  Fat  paunches  make  lean  pates,  and  grosser  bits 
Enrich  the  ribs,  but  bankrupt  quite  the  wits." 
Which  is  also  an  early  authority  for  the  insertion  of  the  adverb. 
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King.  Why,  that  to  know  which  else  we  should  not  know. 

Biron.  Things  hid  and  barr'd,  you  mean,  from  common 
sense  P 

EAng.  Ay,  that  is  study^s  god-like  recompense. 

Biron.  Come  on,  then :  I  will  swear  to  study  so, 
To  know  the  thing  I  am  forbid  to  know ; 
As  thus, — ^to  study  where  I  well  may  dine. 

When  I  to  feast  expressly  am  forbid  * ; 
Or  study  where  to  meet  some  mistress  fine. 

When  mistresses  from  common  sense  are  hid ; 
Or,  having  sworn  too  hard-a-keeping  oath, 
Study  to  break  it,  and  not  break  my  troth. 
If  study's  gain  be  this  *,  and  this  be  so. 
Study  knows  that  which  yet  it  doth  not  know. 
Swear  me  to  this,  and  I  will  ne'er  say  no. 

King.  These  be  the  stops  that  hinder  study  quite,  ^ 

And  train  our  intellects  to  vain  delight. 

Biron.  Why,  all  delights  are  vain ;  but  that  most  vain  *, 
Which,  with  pain  purchased,  doth  inherit  pain : 
As  painfrdly  to  pore  upon  a  book. 

To  seek  the  light  of  truth ;  while  truth  the  while 
Doth  fedsely  blind  the  eyesight  of  his  look  : 

Light,  seeking  light,  doth  light  of  light  beguile. 
So,  ere  you  find  where  light  in  darkness  lies. 
Tour  light  grows  dark  by  losing  of  your  eyes. 
Study  me  how  to  please  the  eye  indeed, 

By  fixing  it  upon  a  fairer  eye ; 
Who  dazzling  so,  that  eye  shall  be  his  heed, 

And  give  him  light  that  it  was  blinded  by. 
Study  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  sim. 

That  will  not  be  deep-search'd  with  saucy  looks : 
Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won. 

Save  base  authority  fr*om  others'  books. 
These  earthly  godfathers  of  heaven's  lights. 

That  give  a  name  to  every  fixed  star. 
Have  no  more  profit  of  their  shining  nights, 

Than  those  that  walk,  and  wot  not  what  they  are. 

*  When  I  to  fbast  expressly  am  forbid  ;]  All  the  old  editions  read  fui  for 
**§9UIL"  The  word  is  altered  to  /eatt  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632,  and  so  it  was  first 
printed  by  Theobald. 

*  If  study's  gain  be  this,]     So  the  corr.  fo.  1632»  and  rightly,  no  doubt. 

*  —  BUT  that  most  Tain,]  The  folio,  1623,  erroneously  substitutes  and  (or 
"*  but "  of  the  4to,  1698. 
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Too  much  to  know  is  to  know  nought  but  fame ; 
And  every  godfather  can  give  a  name. 

King.  How  well  he's  read,  to  reason  against  reading ! 

Dum.  Proceeded  well  ^  to  stop  aU  good  proceeding ! 

Long.  He  weeds  the  com,  and  still  lets  grow  the  weeding. 

Biron.  The  spring  is  near,  when  green  geese  are  abreeding. 

Dum.  How  follows  that  ? 

Biron.  Fit  in  his  place  and  time. 

Dum.  In  reason  nothing. 

Biron.  Something,  then,  in  rhyme. 

King.  Biron  is  like  an  envious  sneaping  frost ', 
That  bites  the  first-bom  infants  of  the  spring. 

Biron.  Well,  say  I  am  :  why  should  proud  summer  boast, 
Before  the  birds  have  any  cause  to  sing  P 
Why  should  I  joy  in  any  abortive  birth  P 
At  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  a  rose. 
Than  wish  a  snow  in  May's  new-fangled  shows ; 
But  like  of  each  thing  that  in  season  grows. 
So  you,  to  study  now  it  is  too  late. 
Climb  o'er  the  house  to  unlock  the  little  gate '. 

King.  Well,  sit  you  out :  go  home,  Biron :  adieu  ! 

Biron.  No,  my  good  lord ;  I  have  sworn  to  stay  with  you : 
And,  though  I  have  for  barbarism  spoke  more,  ^ 

Than  for  that  angel  knowledge  you  can  say. 
Yet  confident  I'll  keep  to  what  I  swore  ", 

And  bide  the  penance  of  each  three  years'  day. 
Give  me  the  paper  ;  let  me  read  the  same. 
And  to  the  strict'st  decrees  I'll  write  my  name. 

King.  How  well  this  yielding  rescues  thee  from  shame ! 

f  Proceeded  well,]  To  ''  proceed/'  as  Johnson  obsenres,  ''  is  an  academical 
term,  and  means  to  take  a  degree,  as  he  proceeded  bachelor  in  physic." 

'  —  an  envioos  snb  apino  frost,]  '*  Sneaping  "  is  inipping^  or  as  we  now  say, 
"  nipping,''— vide  "  Winter's  Tale,"  A.  i.  sc  2.  In  Malone's  Shakespeare,  by 
Bosnrell,  this  speech  is  given,  without  warrant,  to  Longaville. 

'  Climb  o'er  the  hou«e  to  unlock  the  little  gate.]  The  folio,  1623,  spoils  the 
line  and  injures  the  sense  by  reading, 

"  That  were  to  climb  o'er  the  house  to  unlock  the  gate." 
There  seems  no  adequate  ground  for  altering  the  text  of  the  4to,  1598,  but  the 
oorr.  fo.  1G32  thus  gives  the  couplet : 

'*  So  you,  by  study  now  it  is  too  late, 
Climb  o'er  the  housetop  to  unlock  the  gate." 
**  —  I'll  keep  to  what  I  swork,]  So  the  oorr.  fo.  1632,  thereby  preserving  the 
rhyme  and  correcting  the  grammar :  the  line  in  the  4to.  and  in  the  folio,  1623,  is, 

*'  Yet  confident  I'll  keep  what  I  have  swome," 
which  is  right  in  grammar,  but  wrong  in  rhyme.    There  is  no  need  to  offend 
against  the  one  or  the  other. 
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Biran.  [Reads,']  Item,  **  That  no  woman  shall  come  within 
a  mile  of  my  court." — ^Hath  this  been  proclaimed  P 

Lang,  Four  days  ago. 

Biron,  Let's  see  the  penalty.  [Reads.']  "  On  pain  of  losing 
her  tongue." — ^Who  devis'd  this  penalty  P 

Long,  Marry,  that  did  I. 

Biron.  Sweet  lord,  and  why  P 

Long.  To  fright  them  hence  with  that  dread  penalty. 

Biron.  A  dangerous  law  against  garrulity  * ! 

[Reads.]  Item,  "  If  any  man  be  seen  to  talk  with  a  woman 
within  the  term  of  three  years,  he  shall  endure  such  public 
shame  as  the  rest  of  the  court  can  possibly  devise  *." — 
This  article,  my  liege,  ydurself  must  breaJc ; 

For,  well  you  know,  here  comes  in  embassy 
The  French  king's  daughter  with  yourself  to  speak, 

A  maid  of  grace,  and  complete  majesty. 
About  surrender  up  of  Aquitain 

To  her  decrepit,  sick,  and  bed-rid  father : 
Therefore,  this  article  is  made  in  vain. 

Or  vainly  comes  th'  admired  princess  hither. 

King.  What  say  you,  lords  P  why,  this  was  quite  forgot. 

Biron.  So  study  evermore  is  overshot : 
While  it  doth  study  to  have  what  it  would. 
It  doth  forget  to  do  the  thing  it  should ; 
And  when  it  hath  the  thing  it  himteth  most, 
TKs  won,  as  towns  with  fire  ;  so  won,  so  lost. 

King.  We  must  of  force  dispense  with  this  decree : 
She  must  lie  here  on  mere  necessity. 

Biron.  Necessity  will  make  us  all  forsworn 

Three  thousand  times  within  this  three  years'  space ; 
For  every  man  with  his  affects  is  bom, 

Not  by  might  master'd,  but  by  special  grace. 

>  A  dangerous  law  against  oarrulitt  !]  The  old  reading  is  geniiliiy,  decidedly 
a  misprint  for  **  garrulity."  The  corr.  fo.  1632  gives  "  garrulity/'  and  although 
Mr.  Singer  has  a  copy  of  the  same  impression  with  the  same  emendation  in  MS., 
he  refuses  to  alter  the  text.'  If  "  garrulity  ''  were  a  mere  guess,  it  is  somewhat 
strange  that  two  guessers  should  have  hit  upon  the  very  same  word  :  Mr.  Singer's 
power  of  calculation  should  have  shown  him  the  great  improbability  that  two 
separate  persons  should  have  made  the  same  alteration,  if  it  had  not  been  the 
genuine  teit  of  the  poet.  It  b  to  be  observed  that  the  4to,  1598,  has  gentletie^  an 
error  for  a  word  with  which  the  old  compositor  was  not  familiar ;  and  the  printer 
of  the  folio,  16*23,  concluded  hastily,  but  naturally,  that  the  word  intended  was 
feniUUjf.     Hence  the  blunder :  the  increased  humour  is  indisputable. 

*  —  as  ^e  rest  of  tb«  court  can  possibly  devise.]  This  is  the  preferable  read- 
ing of  the  4to,  1598 :  the  folio  substitutes  thall  for  "  can.'' 
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If  I  break  faith,  this  word  shall  speak  for  me*, 

I  am  forsworn  on  mere  necessity. — 

So  to  the  laws  at  large  I  write  my  name ;  [^StAseribes. 

And  he,  that  breaks  them  in  the  least  degree, 
Staads  in  attainder  of  eternal  shame. 

Suggestions  *  are  to  others,  as  to  me ; 
But,  I  believe,  although  I  seem  so  loth, 
I  am  the  last  that  will  last  keep  his  oath. 
But  is  there  no  quick  recreation  granted  P 

King.  Ay,  that  there  is.     Our  court,  you  know,  is  haunted 

With  a  refined  traveller  of  Spain ; 
A  man  in  all  the  world's  new  fashion  planted ', 

That  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain : 
One,  whom  the  music  of  his  own  vain  tong^ 

Doth  ravish  like  enchanting  harmony ; 
A  man  of  complements,  whom  right  and  wrong 

Have  chose  as  imipire  of  their  mutiny : 
This  child  of  fancy,  that  Armado  hight ', 

For  interim  to  our  studies,  shall  relate 
In  high-bom  words  the  worth  of  many  a  knight 

From  tawny  Spain,  lost  in  the  world's  debate. 
How  you  delight,  my  lords,  I  know  not,  I, 
But,  I  protest,  I  love  to  hear  him  lie. 
And  I  will  use  him  for  my  minstrelsy '. 

Biran.  Armado  is  a  most  illustrious  wight, 
A  man  of  fire-new  words,  fashion's  own  knight. 

Long.  Costard,  the  swain,  and  he  shall  be  our  sport ; 
And  so  to  study,  three  years  is  but  short. 

Enter  Dull',  with  a  letter ,  and  Costard. 
Dull.  Which  is  the  duke's  own  person  P 

*  —  shall  8  PEAK  for  me  J  Shall  break  for  me,  folio,  ]fS23.  The  con*,  fo.  16:12 
hu  "plead  for  me"  but  "  »peak  **  is  on  every  aooooot  to  be  preferred. 

*  SuooBSTioNs]  i.e.  TempiafUme,  repeatedly  so  used  by  Shakespeare. 

*  A  man  in  all  the  world's  new  fashion  planted,]  We  refrain  from  dis- 
turbing the  old  tezt»  but  the  corr.  fo.  1633  reads, 

"  A  man  in  all  the  world-new  fiishions  flaunted." 
It  may  be  right,  but  Shakespeare  does  not  elsewhere  uae/launt  as  a  verb,  although 
**  planted  **  Kkd  flaunted  might  have  been  easily  misheard,  or  misprinted.    The 
text  in  the  folio,  1633,  b  **  world  new,"  without  the  hyphen. 

*  —  that  Armado  hioht,]  t.  e.  That  is  named  Armado. 

'  And  I  will  use  him  for  my  minstrelsy.]  i.  e,  **  I  will  make  a  mineirel  of 
him,  whose  occupation,"  says  Douoe«  *'  was  to  relate  fabulous  stories." 

■  Enter  Dull,]  In  the  old  copies  Dull  is  not  named  here,  but  called  a 
«  Constable :"  <<  with  a  letter,"  is  added  after  Costard,  in  the  old  stage-dizection. 
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Biran.  This,  fellow.     What  would'st  P 

Dull.  I  myself  reprehend  his  own  person,  for  I  am  his  grace's 
tharborough ' :  but  I  would  see  his  own  person  in  flesh  and 
blood. 

Biron.  This  is  he. 

Dull,  Signior  Arm — Arm — commends  you.  There's  villainy 
abroad :  this  letter  will  tell  you  more. 

Cost.  Sir,  the  coAtempts  tiiereof  are  as  touching  me. 

King.  A  letter  from  the  magnificent  Armado. 

Biran.  How  low  soever  the  matter,  I  hope  in  God  for  high 
words. 

Long.  A  high  hope  for  a  low  hearing:  Gtoi  grant  us 
patience  I 

Biron.  To  hear,  or  forbear  laughing  *  P 

Long.  To  hear  meekly,  sir,  and  to  laugh  moderately ;  or  to 
forbear  both. 

Biron.  Well,  sir,  be  it  as  the  style  shall  give  us  cause  to 
dimb  in  the  merriness '. 

Cost.  The  matter  is  to  me,  sir,  as  concerning  Jaquenetta. 
The  manner  of  it  is,  I  was  taken  with  the  manner  *. 

Biron.  In  what  manner  P 

Cost.  In  manner  and  form  following,  sir;  all  tiiose  three: 
I  was  seen  with  h^  in  the  manor  house,  sitting  with  her  upon 
the  form,  and  taken  following  her  into  the  perk ;  which,  put 
together,  is,  in  maimer  and  form  following.  Now,  sir,  for  the 
manner, — ^it  is  the  manner  of  a  man  to  spoB^k.  to  a  woman ; 
for  the  form, — ^in  some  form. 

Biron.  For  the  following,  sir  P 

Cost.  As  it  shall  follow  in  my  correction ;  and  God  defend 
the  right  I 

*  —  I  am  hb  grace's  tharborough  :]  i.e.  Thirdborough,  or  constable :  /sr- 
h9rfm§k  in  the  4U>,  IftOS. 

^  To  hear,  or  forbear  laughing  ?]  I  adopt  this  emendation,  because  it  was 
not  onlj  recommended  by  Steevens,  bat  becwise  it  is  found  in  a  copy  of  the  folio, 
ld92,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Singer.  In  the  preceding  line  the  old  copies  have 
**  heaven," — "  a  high  hope  for  a  low  Aeoven/'  which  Theobald  altered  to  having. 
The  oorr.  io,  1S32  gives  us  "  hearing,"  and  in  the  difficulty  of  the  case  we  may  be 
disposed  to  accept  the  alteration.  What  Longayille  means,  is  that  Eiron's  hope  of 
**  high  words  "  is  likely  to  be  disappointed, — that  the  words,  on  being  heard,  will 
torn  out,  Hke  the  matter,  to  be  low,  and  not  high :  therefore  he  adds,  "  God  grant 
uspatienoel" 

s  —  to  CLIMB  in  the  merriness.]  Steevens  supposes  a  play  upon  words  between 
"style"  (<.«.  tiiie)  and  *' climb "  to  have  been  intended.  The  corr.  fo.  1632  has 
ehime  for  "  climb,"  but  nevertheless  "  dimb  "  seems  right.  The  word  '*  style  *'  is 
played  upon  again  after  the  reading  of  Armado's  letter. 

*  —  taken  with  the  manner.]  t .  e.  In  the  foct,  —a  legal  expression. 
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King.  Will  you  hear  this  letter  with  attention  P 

Biron.  As  we  would  hear  an  oracle. 

Co9t,  Such  is  the  simplicity  of  man  to  hearken  after  the 
flesh. 

King.  [Reads.']  "Gh'eat  deputy,  the  welkin's  vicegerent, 
and  sole  dominator  of  Navarre,  my  soul's  earth's  God,  and 
body's  fostering  patron, — " 

Cost.  Not  a  word  of  Costard  yet. 

King.  "  So  it  is,— " 

Cost.  It  may  be  so ;  but  if  he  say  it  is  so,  he  is,  in  telling 
true,  but  so, — 

King.  Peace! 

Cost.  — ^be  to  me,  and  every  man  that  dares  not  fight. 

King.  No  words. 

Cost.  — of  other  men's  secrets,  I  beseech  you. 

King.  "  So  it  is,  besieged  with  sable-coloured  melancholy, 
I  did  commend  the  black-oppressing  humour  to  the  most 
wholesome  physic  of  the  health-giving  air ;  and,  as  I  am  a 
gentleman,  betook  myself  to  walk.  The  time  when  P  About 
the  sixth  hour ;  when  beasts  most  graze,  birds  best  peck,  and 
men  sit  down  to  that  nourishment  which  is  called  supper. 
So  much  for  the  time  when.  Now  for  the  groimd  which ; 
which,  I  mean,  I  walked  upon:  it  is  ycleped*  thy  park. 
Then  for  the  place  where ;  where,  I  mean,  I  did  encounter 
that  obscene  and  most  preposterous  event,  that  draweth  from 
my  snow-white  pen  the  ebon-coloured  ink,  which  here  thou 
viewest,  beholdest,  surveyest,  or  seest.  But  to  the  place, 
where: — ^it  standeth  north-north-east  and  by  east  from  the 
west  comer  of  thy  curious-knotted  warden  * :  there  did  I  see 
that  low-spirited  swain,  that  base  nEw  of  thy  mirth," 

Cost.  Me. 

King.  "  — ^that  unletter'd  small-knowing  soul," 

Cost.  Me. 

King.  " — that  shallow  vessel  •," 

Cost.  Still  me. 

King.  "  — ^which,  as  I  remember,  hight  Costard," 

Cost.  O !  me. 

King.  "  — sorted  and  consorted,  contrary  to  thy  established 

*  —  ycleped]  t.  e.  Called;  the  past  tense  of  the  ^erb  to  elepe. 

*  —  thy  curioas-KNOTTBo  garden :]     The  "  knots  **  were  ^e  £uitastic  figures 
of  the  beds,  or  borders  in  a  garden. 

*  "  — that  shallow  vessel/']     So  the  oorr.  fo.  1632 :  the  old  reading  is  vauah 
bat  the  epithet  "  shallow  "  seems  to  show  that  **  vessel  **  is  right. 
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■ 

proclaiined  edict  and  continent  canon,  with ' — ^with, — 0 !  with 
— but  with  this  I  passion  to  say  wherewith/' 

Cost  With  a  wench. 

King.  "  — ^with  a  child  of  our  grandmother  Eve,  a  female ; 
or,  for  thy  more  sweet  understanding,  a  woman.  Him  I  (as 
my  ever-esteemed  duty  pricks  me  on)  have  sent  to  thee,  to 
receive  the  meed  of  punishment,  by  thy  sweet  grace's  officer, 
Antony  Dull,  a  man  of  good  repute,  carriage,  bearing, » and 
estimation." 

Dull.  Me,  an't  shall  please  you :  I  am  Antony  Dull. 

King.  "For  Jaquenetta,  (so  is  the  weaker  vessel  called) 
which  I  apprehended  with  the  aforesaid  swain,  I  keep  her  as 
a  vessel  of  thy  law's  fury ;  and  shall,  at  the  least  of  thy  sweet 
notice,  bring  her  to  trial.  Thine,  in  all  complements  of  de- 
voted and  heart-burning  heat  of  duty, 

"  Don  Adriano  de  ARBiADo." 

Biron.  This  is  not  so  well  as  I  looked  for,  but  the  best  that 
ever  I  heard. 

King.  Ay,  the  best  for  the  worst. — ^But,  sirrah,  what  say 
you  to  this  ? 

Cost.  Sir,  I  confess  the  wench. 

King.  Did  you  hear  the  proclamation  P 

Cost.  I  do  confess  much  of  the  hearing  it,  but  little  of  the 
marking  of  it. 

King.  It  was  proclaimed  a  year's  imprisonment  to  be  taken 
with  a  wench. 

Cost.  I  was  taken  with  none,  sir :  I  was  taken  with  a 
damsel. 

King.  Well,  it  was  proclaimed  damseL 

Cost.  This  was  no  damsel  neither,  sir :  she  was  a  virgin. 

King.  It  is  so  varied,  too,  for  it  was  proclaimed  virgin. 

Cost.  If  it  were,  I  denjr  her  virginity :  I  was  taken  with  a 
maid. 

King.  This  maid  will  not  serve  your  turn,  sir. 

Cost.  This  maid  will  serve  my  turn,  sir. 

King.  Sir,  I  will  pronoimce  your  sentence :  you  shall  fast  a 
week  with  bran  and  water. 

Cost.  I  had  rather  pray  a  month  with  mutton  and  por- 
ridge. 

King.  And  Don  Armado  shall  be  your  keeper. — 

'  —  with]     It  ii  misprinted  which  in  the  old  4to»  1598,  and  in  the  foliof. 
Tbeobald  made  the  obTious  change. 
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My  lord  Biron,  see  him  delivered  o'er : 
And  go  we,  lords,  to  put  in  practioe  that 
Which  each  to  other  hath  so  strongly  sworn. 

[Eoeeunt  King,  Longayillb,  cmd  Dtjmaine. 
Biron.  I'll  lay  my  head  to  any  good  man's  hat, 
These  oaths  and  laws  will  prove  an  idle  soom. — 
Sirrah,  come  on '. 

Coat,  I  suffer  for  the  truth,  sir :  for  true  it  is,  I  was  taken 
with  Jaquenetta,  and  Jaquenetta  is  a  true  girl ;  and,  there- 
fore, welcome  the  sour  cup  of  prosperity !  Affliction  may  one 
day  smile  again,  and  till  then,  set  thee  down,  sorrow  *  I 

[EoDetrnt. 

SCENE  n. 

Armado's  House  in  the  Park. 
Enter  Armado  and  Moth,  his  page. 

Arm.  Boy,  what  sign  is  it  ^  when  a  man  of  great  spirit 
grows  melancholy  P 

Moth.  A  great  sign,  sir,  that  he  will  look  sad. 

Arm.  Why  P  sadness  is  one  and  the  self-same  thing,  dear 
imp. 

Moth.  No,  no ;  O  lord  I  sir,  no. 

Arm.  How  canst  thou  part  sadness  and  melancholy,  my 
tender  ju  venal  P 

Moth.  By  a  familiar  demonstration  of  the  working,  my 
tough  senior. 

Arm.  Why  tough  senior  P  why  tough  senior  P 

Moth.  Why  tender  juvenal  P  why  tender  juvenal  P 

Arm.  L  spoke  it,  tender  juvenal,  as  a  congruent  epitheton 
appertaining  to  thy  yoimg  days,  which  we  may  nominate 
tender. 

*  Sirrah,  oome  olu]  lb  the  cbn.fo.  1633  iihe^e  words  aie  assigned,  not  without 
plaasibility,  to  Constable  Doll,  who  may  have  taken  Costard  into  his  charge ;'  bnt 
the  King  has  previously  told  Biron  to  "  see  him  deliver'd  o'er,"  and  therefore 
Biron  may  properly  have  urged  Costard  to  make  his  exit.  For  this  reason  we 
make  no  change  in  the  prefix. 

*  —  set  THBE  down,  sorrow !]  So  the  4<x> :  the  folio  omits  "  thee.*'  See  A.  iv. 
sc.  3, ''  Well,  set  thee  down,  sorrow  !  for  so,  they  say,  the  fool  said/'  The  oorr.  fo. 
1632  has  "  thee  "  inserted  in  MS. 

*  Arm,  Boy,  what  sign  is  it,  &c.]  The  stage-direction  in  the  4to.  and  folio  is 
as  in  our  text,  and  the  first  speech  is  assigned  in  both  to  ^  Armado  ;"  but  subse- 
quently, in  the  folio,  instead  of  Armado,  '*  Brag  "  (for  Bmggart)  is  the  prefix  to 
what  belongs  to  Armado  in  the  dialogue.    The  4to.  has  it  invariably  "  Annado." 
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Moth.  And  ly  tough  senior,  as  an  appertinent  title  to  your 
old  tune,  wUcli  we  may  name  tough. 

Arm.  Pretty,  and  apt. 

Moth.  How  mean  you,  sir  P  I  pretty,  and  my  saying  apt ; 
or  I  apt,  and  my  saying  pretty  P 

Arm.  Thou  pretty,  because  little. 

Moth.  Little  pretty,  because  little.     Wherefore  apt  P 

Arm.  And  therefore  apt,  because  quick. 

Moth.  Speak  you  this  in  my  praise,  master  P 

Arm.  In  thy  condign  praise. 

Moth.  I  will  praise  an  eel  with  the  same  praise. 

Arm.  What,  that  an  eel  is  ingenious '  P 

Moth.  That  an  eel  is  quick. 

Arm.  I  do  say,  thou  art  quick  in  answers.  Thou  heatest 
my  blood. 

Moth.  I  am  answered,  sir. 

Arm.  I  love  not  to  be  crossed. 

Moth.  [Aside.l  He  speaks  the  mere  contrary ;  crosses  love 
not  him '. 

Arm.  I  have  promised  to  study  three  years  with  the  duke. 

Moth.  You  may  do  it  in  an  hour,  sir. 

Arm.  Impossible. 

Moth.  How  many  is  one  thrice  told  P 

Arm.  I  am  ill  at  reckoning:  it  fitteth  the  spirit  of  a 
tapster. 

Moth.  You  are  a  gentleman,  and  a  gamester,  sir. 

Arm.  I  confess  both :  they  are  both  the  yamish  of  a  com- 
plete man. 

Moth.  Then,  I  am  sure,  you  know  how  much  the  gross 
sum  of  deuce-ace  amoimts  to. 

Arm.  It  doth  amount  to  one  more  than  two. 

Moth.  Which  the  base  vulgar  do  call  three. 

Arm.  True. 

Moth.  Why,  sir,  is  this  such  a  piece  of  study  P  Now,  here 
is  three  studied  ere  you'll  thrice  wink ;  and  how  easy  it  is  to 
put  years  to  the  word  three,  and  study  three  years  in  two 
words,  the  dancing  horse  will  tell  you  *. 

*  What,  that  an  eel  is  inobnious?]  ''Ingenious/'  4to,  1598:  ingmuoutf 
folio,  1623.  The  words  were  often  used  indifferently  of  old.  In  A.  iii.  sc.  1,  the 
folio  has  **  ingenioas,"  as  well  as  the  4to. 

'  —  cftossBS  lore  not  him  ?]  By  eroiMei  Moth  means  money :  so  called,  be- 
caoie  it  was  stamped  with  a  cross. 

*  »~  the  dancing  horse  will  tell  you.]    The  dancing  horse  was  named  liaiocoo, 
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Arm.  A  most  fine  figure ! 

Moth,  \_A8i'de.']  To  prove  you  a  cypher. 

Arm,  I  will  hereupon  confess  I  am  in  love ;  and,  as  it  is 
base  for  a  soldier  to  love,  so  am  I  in  love  with  a  base  wench. 
If  drawing  my  sword  against  the  humour  of  affection  would 
deliver  me  from  the  reprobate  thought  of  it,  I  would  take 
desire  prisoner,  and  ransom  him  to  any  French  courtier  for  a 
new  devised  courtesy.  I  think  scorn  to  sigh:  methinks,  I 
should  out-swear  Cupid.  Comfort  me,  boy.  What  great  men 
have  been  in  love  ? 

Moth.  Hercules,  master. 

Arm.  Most  sweet  Hercules! — ^More  authority,  dear  boy, 
name  more ;  and,  sweet  my  child,  let  them  be  men  of  good 
repute  and  carriage. 

Moth,  Samson,  master:  he  was  a  man  of  good  carnage, 
great  carriage;  for  he  carried  the  town-gates  on  his  back, 
like  a  porter,  and  he  was  in  love. 

Arm.  O  well-knit  Samson !  strong-jointed  Samson !  I  do 
excel  thee  in  my  rapier,  as  much  as  thou  didst  me  in  carrying 
gates.  I  am  in  love  too.  Who  was  Samson's  love,  my  dear 
Moth? 

Moth,  A  woman,  master. 

Arm,  Of  what  complexion  ? 

Moth,  Of  aU  the  four,  or  the  three,  or  the  two,  or  one  of 
the  four. 

Arm,  Tell  me  precisely  of  what  complexion. 

Moth,  Of  the  sea- water  green,  sir. 

Arm,  Is  that  one  of  the  four  complexions  ? 

Moth.  As  I  have  read,  sir ;  and  the  best  of  them  too. 

Arm,  Qreeii,  indeed,  is  the  colour  of  lovers ;  but  to  have  a 
love  of  that  colour,  methinks,  Samson  had  small  reason  for  it. 
He,  surely,  affected  her  for  her  wit. 

Moth.  It  was  so,  sir,  for  she  had  a  green  wit. 

Arm.  My  love  is  most  immaculate  white  and  red. 

and  was  the  property  of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Bankes.  It  had  been  tangbt  to 
dance,  to  count,  and  to  perform  a  number  of  feats,  for  the  exhibition  of  which  its 
owner  carried  it  about  the  country,  and  it  obtained  so  much  notoriety,  that  it  is 
over  and  over  again  mentioned  in  old  writers.  In  1595,  a  humorous  and  satirical 
tnu^t  was  published,  purporting  to  be  a  dialogue  between  Bankes  and  his  horse :  it 
is  called,  **  Maroccus  Extaticus,  or  Bankes's  bay  horse  in  a  Trance,*'  and  on  the 
title«page  is  a  wood- cut  representing  the  man  and  his  beast,  the  latter  dancing  with 
a  stick  in  his  mouth.  Bankes  visited  the  continent  with  his  wonderful  horse ;  and 
according  to  the  evidence  of  the  author  of  **  Don  Zara  del  Fogo,"  8vo,  1C56,  both 
were  burned  in  Rome  for  witchcraft. 
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Moth.  Most  maculate  thoughts  *,  master,  are  masked  under 
such  colours. 

Arm,  Define,  define,  well-educated  infJEuit. 
Moth,  My  father's  wit,  and  my  mother's  tongue,  assist  me ! 
Arm.  Sweet  inyocation  of  a  child ;  most  pretty,  and  pa- 
thetical '  I 

Moth.  If  she  be  made  of  white  and  red, 
Her  faults  will  ne'er  be  known ; 
For  blushing'  cheeks  by  faults  are  bred. 

And  fears  by  pale- white  shown : 
Then,  if  she  fear,  or  be  to  blame, 

By  this  you  shall  not  know ; 
For  still  her  cheeks  possess  the  same. 
Which  native  she  doth  owe  *. 
A  dangerous  rhyme,  master,  against  the  reason  of  white  and 
red. 

Arm.  Is  there  not  a  ballad,  boy,  of  the  King  and  the 
Beggar*  P 

Moth.  The  world  was  very  guilty  of  such  a  ballad  some 
three  ages  since,  but,  I  think,  now  'tis  not  to  be  foimd ;  or,  if 
it  were,  it  would  neither  serve  for  the  writing,  nor  the  tune. 

Arm.  I  will  have  that  subject  newly  writ  o'er,  that  I  may 
example  my  digression  by  some  mighty  precedent.  Boy,  I 
do  love  that  country  girl,  that  I  took  in  the  park  with  the 
rational  hind  Costard :  she  deserves  well. 

Moth.  l^Aside.']  To  be  whipped ;  and  yet  a  better  love  than 
my  master. 
Arm.  Sing,  boy :  my  spirit  grows  heavy  in  love. 
Moth.  And  that's  great  marvel,  loving  a  light  wench. 
Arm.  I  say,  sing. 
Moth.  Forbear  till  this  company  be  past. 

Enter  Dull,  Costard,  and  Jaqtjenetta. 
DuU.  Sir,  the  duke's  pleasure  is,  that  you  keep  Costard  safe  : 

*  Moit  MACULATS  thoughts,]  So  the  first  4to,  1598,  rightly;  but  the  folios 
ba^e  immaeulatt.    It  is  amended  to  "  maculate/'  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632. 

*  —  most  pretty,  and  pathetical !]  Here  the  oorr.  fo.  1632  substitutes  poetical 
for  "  pathetical/'  and  perhaps  rightly ;  bnt  from  a  passage  in  Chapman's  '*  Widow's 
Tewa,"  A.  iii.  sc.  1  (D.  O.  P.  Ti.  158)  it  seems  that  *'  pretty  and  patheUcal "  was 
a  phrase  in  common  ase. 

'  For  BLUiHiNo]  The  original  4to.  and  first  folio  have  bluth-in.  The  emen* 
dation  was  made  in  the  second  folio. 

*  Which  MATIVB  she'doth  owe.]  i.e.  Of  which  she  is  naturally  pouested. 

t the  King  and  the  Beggar  ?]     See  Percy's  Reliques,  vol.  i.  p.  202,  edit. 

1813.    What  Moth  says  shows  that  the  ballad  was  older  than  Shakespeare's  time. 
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and  you  must  let  him  take  no  delight,  nor  no  penance ;  but  a' 
must  fast  three  days  a  week.  For  this  damsel,  I  must  keep 
her  at  the  park ;  she  is  allowed  for  the  day- woman  \  Fare 
you  well. 

Arm.  I  do  betray  myself  with  blushing. — ^Maid. 

Jaq.  Man. 

Arm.  I  will  visit  thee  at  the  lodge. 

Jaq.  That's  hereby. 

Arm.  I  know  where  it  is  situate. 

Jaq.  Lord,  how  wise  you  are  I 

Arm.  I  will  tell  thee  wonders. 

Jaq.  With  that  face  *  P 

Arm.  I  love  thee. 

Jaq.  So  I  heard  you  say. 

Arm.  And  so  farewell. 

Jaq.  Fair  weather  after  you ! 

Dull.  Come,  Jaquenetta,  away  *. 

[Exeunt  Dull  and  Jaqubnetfa. 

Arm.  Villain,  thou  shalt  fast  for  thy  offences,  ere  thou  be 
pardoned. 

Cost.  Well,  sir,  I  hope,  when  I  do  it,  I  shall  do  it  on  a  full 
stomach. 

Arm.  Thou  shalt  be  heavily  punished. 

Cost.  I  am  more  bound  to  you  than  your  fellolfB,  for  they 
are  but  lightly  rewarded. 

Arm.  Take  away  this  villain  :  shut  him  up. 

Moth.  Come,  you  transgressing  slave  :  away  I 

Cost.  Let  me  not  be  pent  up,  sir :  I  will  fast,  being  loose. 

Moth.  No,  sir ;  that  were  fast  and  loose :  thou  shalt  to  prison. 

Cost.  Well,  if  ever  I  do  see  the  merry  days  of  desolation 
that  I  have  seen,  some  shall  see — 

Moth.  What  shall  some  see  F 

Cost.  Nay  nothing,  master  Moth,  but  what  they  look  upon. 

^  —  for  the  day-woman.]  A  "  day-woman  "  is  a  dairy-woman,  or  mflk-woman. 
Upon  the  line  in  Chauoer*t  **  Nonnes  Preeetea  Tale/' 

**  For  she  was,  as  it  were,  a  maner  dey,** 
Tyrwhitt  obserres,  **  It  probably  meant,  originally,  a  dap.4ab<mrer  in  general, 
though  it  may  sinoe  have  been  used  to  denote  particularly  the  superintendent  of  a 
Dayerie."     See  Du  Cange  in  ▼.  Daeria,  Dayeria.    In  Richardson's  Diet  Tariooi 
etymologies  are  given,  the  most  likely  being  Sw.  D^a^  nutriz. 

>  With  that  face  ?]  The  folio  has  «'  With  what  &oe  ?"  but  the  oldest  reading, 
that  of  the  4to,  1598,  seems  the  most  pointed. 

'  Come,  Jaquenetta,  away.]  This  speech,  which  probably  belongs  to  Dull,  the 
constable,  is  assigned  in  the  cdd  copies  to  Costard,  who  is  called  Clown.  In  the 
ooiT.  fow  1632,  Clown  is  erased,  and  '*  Dull'*  substifuted. 
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It  is  not  for  prisoners  to  be  too  silent  *  in  their  words ;  and 
therefore  I  will  say  nothing:  I  thank  Ged  I  have  as  little 
patience  as  another  man,  and  therefore  I  can  be  qniet. 

[Exeunt  Moth  and  Costard. 
Arm.  I  do  affect  the  very  ground,  which  is  base,  where  her 
shoe,  which  is  baser,  g^ded  by  her  foot,  which  is  basest,  doth 
tread.  I  shall  be  forsworn,  (which  is  a  great  argument  of 
fedsehood)  if  I  love ;  and  how  can  that  be  true  love,  which  is 
falsely  attempted  ?  Love  is  a  familiar ;  love  is  a  devil :  there 
is  no  evil  angel  but  love.  Yet  was  Samson  so  tempted,  and 
he  had  an  excellent  strength :  yet  was  Solomon  so  seduced,  and 
he  had  a  very  good  wit.  Cupid's  butt-shafb  is  too  hard  for 
Hercules'  club,  and  therefore  too  much  odds  for  a  Spaniard's 
rapier.  The  first  and  second  cause  will  not  serve  my  turn ' ; 
the  passado  he  respects  not,  the  duello  he  regards  not :  his 
disgrace  is  to  be  called  boy,  but  his  glory  is  to  subdue  men. 
Adieu,  valour !  nwt,  rapier!  bertiU,drum!  for  your  armiger 
is  in  love  * ;  yea,  he  loveth.  Assist  me  some  extemporal  god 
of  rhyme,  for,  I  am  sure,  I  shall  turn  sonneteer '.  Devise  wit, 
write  pen,  for  I  am  for  whole  volumes  in  folio.  [Eorit. 


ACT  n.    SCENE  L 

Another  part  of  the  Park.    A  Pavilion  and  Tents  at  a 

distance. 

Enter  the  Princess  ofFrancey  Rosaline,  Maria,  B^atharine, 

BoYET,  Lords,  and  other  Attendants. 

Boyet.  Now,  madam,  summon  up  your  clearest  spirits '. 

^  —  to  be  TOO  silent]     **  Too  "  is  omitted  in  the  folios. 

*  The  first  and  second  cause  will  not  serve  my  turn ;]  See  Touchstone's  dis- 
sotilkm  on  the  causes  of  quarrel  in  "  As  You  Like  It,"  A.  ▼.  sc  4. 

*  —  for  your  armiger  is  in  love ;]  This  emendation  of  the  oorr.  fo.  1S32 
ought  certainly  to  he  admitted  into  the  text :  the  old  and  corrupt  reading  has 
been  *'  your  manager  is  in  love ;"  and  it  originated  in  a  oonftision  between  the 
sounds  of  "  armiger  *^  and  manager,  **  Armiger/'  of  course,  means  a  person  who 
carries  arms — ^the  esquire  of  a  knight,  who  bears  his  shield,  lance,  &c.  Armado  was 
tlM  "  armiger,"  or  bourer,  of  his  own  rapier.  The  compositor  was  perhaps  thinking 
of  tlie  manager  of  a  theatre,  or  the  blunder  may  have  been  that  of  one  of  the 
players  under  a  manager. 

'  —  I  shall  turn  sonneteer.]  The  old  reading  is  "  I  shall  turn  tonnet,**  which 
was  altered  by  Sir  T.  Hanmer,  and  the  sense  seems  to  require  the  change.  In 
tlM  eorr.  fo.  1S32  it  is  "  I  shall  turn  aonnei -maker ,**  as  ballad-maker. 

*  —  summon  up  your  clbarrst  spirits.]     So  the  corr.  fo.  1833 :  the  ordinary 
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Consider  whom  the  king  your  father  sends, 
To  whom  he  sends,  and  what's  his  embassy  : 
Yourself,  held  precious  in  the  world's  esteem, 
To  parley  with  the  sole  inheritor 
Of  all  perfections  that  a  man  may  owe, 
Matchless  Navarre  ;  the  plea  of  no  less  weight 
Than  Aquitain,  a  dowry  for  a  queen- 
Be  now  as  prodigal  of  all  dear  grace, 
As  nature  was  in  making  graces  dear, 
When  she  did  starve  the  general  world  beside, 
And  prodigally  gave  them  all  to  you. 

Prin.  Good  lord  Boyet,  my  beauty,  though  but  mean, 
Needs  not  the  painted  flourish  of  your  praise : 
Beauty  is  bought  by  judgment  of  the  eye. 
Not  utter'd  by  base  sale  of  chapmen's  tongues. 
I  am  less  proud  to  hear  you  tell  my  worth, 
Than  you  much  willing  to  be  coimted  wise 
In  spending  your  wit  in  the  praise  of  mine. 
But  now  to  task  the  tasker. — Good  Boyet, 
You  are  not  ignorant,  all-telling  fame 
Doth  noise  abroad,  Navarre  hath  made  a  vow. 
Till  painful  study  shall  out- wear  three  years. 
No  woman  may  approach  his  silent  court : 
Therefore  to  us  seem'th  it  a  needful  course, 
Before  we  enter  his  forbidden  gates, 
To  know  his  pleasure ;  and  in  that  behalf. 
Bold  of  your  worthiness,  we  single  you 
As  our  best  moving  fair  solicitor. 
Tell  him,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  France, 
On  serious  business,  craving  quick  despatch, 
Importimes  personal  conference  with  his  grace. 
Haste,  signify  so  much ;  while  we  attend, 
liike  himible-visag'd  suitors,  his  high  will. 

Boyet.  Proud  of  employment,  willingly  I  go.  [^Exit. 

Prin.  All  pride  is  willing  pride,  and  your's  is  so. — 
Who  are  the  votaries,  my  loving  lords. 
That  are  vow-fellows  with  this  virtuous  duke  P 

reading  it  *'  dearett  spirits/'  bat  it  is  not  euj  to  see  how  the  epithet  deart&i  could 
be  applied  to  spirits.  By  "  clearest  spirits  **  the  poet  meant  brightest,  purest, 
spirits,  for  the  doe  performance  of  the  important  embassy  entrusted  to  the  Princess. 
Nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  mistake  cl  for  <f,  the  /  in  the  MS.  having  been 
placed  too  near  the  c,  and  thus  made  d.  The  German  edition  of  Schlegel  and 
Tieck's  Shakespeare,  by  Professor  Mommsen,  adopts  **  dearest,"  and  accurately 
renders  it  klanten. 
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1  Lord.  Longaville  is  one '. 

Prin.  Know  you  the  man  ? 

Mar,  I  know  liim,  madain  :  at  a  marriage  feaat, 
Between  lord  Perigort  and  the  beauteous  heir 
Of  Jaques  Falconbridge,  solemnized 
In  Normandy,  saw  I  this  Longaville. 
A  man  of  sovereign  parts  he  is  esteem'd  *• ; 
Well  fitted  in  arts  ;  glorious  in  arms : 
Nothing  becomes  him  ill,  that  he  would  well. 
The  only  soil  of  his  fair  virtue's  gloss, 
K  virtue's  gloss  will  stain  with  any  soil, 
Is  a  sharp  wit  match'd  with  too  blimt  a  will ; 
Whose  edge  hath  power  to  cut,  whose  will  still  wills 
It  should  none  spare  that  come  within  his  power. 

Prin.  Some  merry  mocking  lord,  belike ;  is't  so  P 

Mar.  They  say  so  most  that  most  his  himiours  know. 

Prin.  Such  short-liVd  wits  do  wither  as  they  grow. 
Who  are  the  rest  P 

Kath.  The  yoimg  Bumaine,  a  well-accomplish'd  youth, 
Of  all  that  virtue  love  for  virtue  lov'd  : 
Most  power  to  do  most  harm,  least  knowing  ill. 
For  he  hath  wit  to  make  an  ill  shape  good, 
And  shape  to  win  grace  though  he  had  no  wit. 
I  saw  him  at  the  duke  Alen^on's  once ; 
And  much  too  little  of  that  good  I  saw 
Is  my  report  to  his  great  worthiness. 

Ro8.  Another  of  these  students  at  that  time 
Was  there  with  him :  if  I  have  heard  a  truth, 
Biron  they  call  him  ;  but  a  merrier  man, 
Within  the  Umit  of  becoming  mirth, 
I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal. 
His  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit ; 
For  every  object  that  the  one  doth  catch, 
The  other  turns  to  a  mirth-moving  jest. 
Which  his  fair  tongue  (conceit's  expositor) 
Delivers  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words. 
That  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales. 
And  younger  hearings  are  quite  ravished, 

*  LongATille  is  one.]     For  the  measure  we  ought  to  read  "  Lord  LongaTille  ii 
one."     Probably  it  was  so  written. 

1*  A  roan  of  tovereign  parts  he  is  esteem'd ;]     This  is  the  reading  of  the  folio, 
1623 :  the  4to.  has  the  line  misprinted  as  follows : — 

*'  A  man  of  soveraigne  peereUte  he  is  esteem'd." 
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So  sweet  and  voluble  is  his  discourse. 

Prin.  God  bless  my  ladies !  are  they  all  in  loTe^ 
That  every  one  her  own  hath  garnished 
With  such  bedecking  ornaments  of  praise  P 

Lord,  Here  comes  Boyet  *. 

Re-enter  Boyet. 

Prin.  Now,  what  admittance,  lo(rd  P 

Boyet.  Navarre  had  notice  of  your  fair  approach ; 

And  he  and  his  competitors  in  oath 

Were  all  address'd  to  meet  you,  gentle  lady, 

Before  I  came.     Marry,  thus  much  I  have  learnt, 

He  rather  means  to  lodge  you  in  the  field, 

Like  one  that  comes  here  to  besiege  his  court. 

Than  seek  a  dispensation  for  his  oath. 

To  let  you  enter  his  im^peopled  house. 

Here  comes  Navarre.  [I%«  ladies  made. 

Enter  King,  Longaville,  J)vuAisi&,'JiiBGS,  and  Attendants. 

King.  Fair  princess,  welcome  to  the  court  of  Navarre. 

PHn.  Fair,  I  give  you  back  again ;  and  welcome  I  have 
not  yet :  the  roof  of  this  court  is  too  high  to  be  your's,  and 
welcome  to  the  wide  fields  too  base  to  be  mine  '• 

King.  You  shall  be  welcome,  madam,  to  my  court. 

Prin.  I  will  be  welcome  then.     Conduct  me  thither. 

King.  Hear  me,  dear  lady :  I  have  sworn  an  oath. 

Prin.  Our  lady  help  my  lord !  he'll  be  forsworn. 

King.  Not  for  the  world,  fair  madam,  by  my  will. 

Prin.^  Why,  will  shall  break  it ;  will,  and  nothing  else. 

King.  Your  ladyship  is  ignorant  what  it  is. 

Prin.  Were  my  lord  so,  his  ignorance  were  wise. 
Where  now  his  Imowledge  must  prove  ignorance. 
I  hear,  your  grace  hath  sworn  out  house-keeping : 
'Tis  deadly  sin  to  keep  that  oath,  my  lord. 
And  sin  to  break  it. 
But  pardon  me,  I  am  too  sudden-bold : 
To  teach  a  teacher  ill  beseemeth  me. 

I  Here  comes  Boyet.]  The  folio  gives  these  words  to  Margaret,  who  hitherto 
has  there  been  called  *'  1  Lady."  The  4 to,  1598,  assigns  them  to  an  attendant 
'*  lord."  It  is  a  matter  of  little  moment,  and  perhaps  the  older  aathority  is,  in  a 
case  of  this  kind,  to  be  preferred. 

*  —  and  welcome  to  the  wide  fields  too  base  to  be  mine.]  The  folios  and  4to. 
agree  in  reading  wide^  and  all  the  modem  editors  have  conspired  to  insert  wild 
instead  of  it,  without  the  slightest  pretence. 
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Youchsafe  to  tead  the  purpose  of  my  coming, 

And  suddenly  resolve  me  in  my  suit.  \_Gfives  a  paper. 

King.  Madam,  I  will,  if  suddenly  I  may.  [Beads. 

Prin.  You  will  the  sooner  that  I  were  away, 
For  you'll  prove  perjur'd,  if  you  make  me  stay. 

Biron.  Did  not  I  dance  with  you  in  Brabant  oncef 

Bos.  Did  not  I  dance  with  you  in  Brabant  once '  ? 

Biron.  I  know  you  did. 

Bos.  How  needless  was  it,  then. 

To  ask  the  question. 

Biron.  You  must  not  be  so  cfDick. 

Bos.  'Tis  'long  of  you,  that  spur  me  with  such  questions. 

Biron,  Your  wifs  too  hot,  it  speeds  too  fast ;  'twill  tire. 

Bos.  Not  till  it  leave  the  rider  in  the  mire. 

Biron.  What  time  o'  day  ? 

Bos.  The  hour  that  fools  should  ask. 

Biron.  Now  fair  befal  your  mask  I 

Bos.  Fair  fall  the  face  it  covers ! 

Biron.  And  send  you  many  lovers ! 

Bos.  Amen,  so  you  be  none. 

Biron.  Nay,  then  will  I  begone. 

BMg.  Madam,  your  father  here  doth  intimate 
The  payment  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns ; 
Being  but  the  one  half  of  an  entire  sxmi, 
Disbursed  by  my  fskther  in  his  wars. 
But  say,  that  he,  or  we  (as  neither  have) 
Received  that  sum,  yet  there  renudns  unpaid 
A  hundred  thousand  more ;  in  surety  of  the  which, 
One  part  of  Aquitain  is  bound  to  us, 
Although  not  valued  to  the  money's  worth. 
K,  then,  the  king  your  father  will  rest(»*e 
But  that  one  half  which  is  unsatisfied. 
We  will  give  up  our  right  in  Aquitain, 
And  hold  fair  fnendship  with  his  majesty. 
But  that,  it  seems,  he  little  purposeth. 
For  here  he  doth  demand  to  have  repaid 
An  hundred  thousand  crowns  ;  and  not  demands, 
On  paymeiit  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
To  have  his  title  live  in  Aquitain ; 

*  Did  not  I  dance  wi^  yon  in  Brabant  once  ?]  In  the  4to.  this  speech,  and  some 
others  following  %  are  assigned  to  Katharine :  in  the  folio  they  are  given  to 
Rosaline,  to  whom  they  seem  more  properly  to  belong ;  but  it  is  often  difficult 
finally  to  settle  points  of  this  description. 
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Which  we  mucli  rather  had  depart  withal  *, 

And  have  the  money  by  our  father  lent, 

Than  Aquitain,  so  gelded  as  it  is. 

Dear  princess,  were  not  his  requests  so  far 

From  reason's  yielding,  your  fair  self  should  make 

A  yielding,  'gainst  some  reason  in  my  breast. 

And  go  well  satisfied  to  France  again. 

Prin.  You  do  the  king  my  father  too  much  wrong. 
And  wrong  the  reputation  of  your  name. 
In  so  unseeming  to  confess  receipt 
Of  that  which  hsth  so  faithfully  been  paid. 

King,  I  do  protest,  I  never  heard  of  it ; 
And,  if  you  prove  it,  I'll  repay  it  back. 
Or  yield  up  Aquitain. 

Prin.  '  We  arrest  your  word. 

Boyet,  you  can  produce  acquittances 
For  such  a  sum,  from  special  officers 
Of  Charles  his  father. 

King.  Satisfy  me  so. 

Boyet.  So  please  your  grace,  the  packet  is  not  come. 
Where  that  and  other  specialties  are  bound : 
To-morrow  you  shall  have  a  sight  of  them. 

King.  It  shall  suffice  me :  at  which  interview. 
All  liberal  reason  I  will  yield  unto  *. 
Mean  time,  receive  such  welcome  at  my  hand, 
As  honour,  without  breach  of  honour,  may 
Make  tender  of  to  thy. true  worthiness. 
You  may  not  come,  fair  princess,  in  my  gates  * ; 
But  here  without  you  shall  be  so  receiv'd. 
As  you  shall  deem  yourself  lodg'd  in  my  heart. 
Though  so  denied  free  harbour  in  my  house '. 
Your  own  good  thoughts  excuse  me,  and  farewell : 
To-morrow  shall  we  visit  you  again. 

Prin.  Sweet  health  and  fair  desires  consort  your  grace ! 

*  Which  we  mach  rather  had  depart  withal  J  To  "  depart ''  and  to  ptari  were 
formerly  used  synonymously.     See  the  old  marriage  ceremony. 

»  —  I  WILL  yield  unto.]  The  folio,  1623,  «*  would  I  yield  unto."  The  corr. 
fo.  1632  adopts  the  reading  of  the  4to,  1598. 

*  —  IN  my  gates;]  The  4to,  1598,  has  '*  You  may  not  come,  fidr  princess, 
Vfithin  my  gates,"  to  the  injury  of  the  metre ;  and  **  in  "  of  the  folios,  for  within, 
sufficiently  supports  the  antithesis  of  the  next  line. 

'  —  FREE  harbour  in  my  house.]  The  folio,  1623,  r^mA%  farther  for  **  free," 
which  is  the  word  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632 :  it  seems  preferable  to  fair,  which  has 
been  the  ordinary  text. 
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King.  Thy  own  wish  wish  I  thee  in  every  place. 

[Exeunt  Kino  and  his  train. 

Biron.  Lady,  I  will  commend  you  to  mine  own  heart  *. 

Bos.  Pray  you,  do  my  commendations ;  I  would  be  glad  to 
see  it. 

Biron.  I  would,  you  heard  it  groan. 

Bos.  Is  the  fool  sick  *  P 

Biron.  Sick  at  the  heart. 

Bos.  Alack  !  let  it  blood. 

Biron.  Would  that  do  it  good  P 

Bos.  My  physic  says,  ay. 

Biron.  Will  you  prick't  with  your  eye  P 

Bos.  No  point,  with  my  knife  *. 

Biron.  Now,  God  save  thy  life ! 

Bos.  And  your's  from  long  living  ! 

Biron.  I  cannot  stay  thanksgiving.  [Betiring. 

Dum.  Sir,  I  pray  you,  a  word.     What  lady  is  that  same  P 

Boyet.  The  heir  of  Alen^on,  Rosaline  her  name. 

Dum.  A  gallant  lady. — Monsieur,  fare  you  well.  [Exit. 

Long.  I  beseech  you  a  word.     What  is  she  in  the  white  ? 

Boyet.  A  woman  sometimes,  an  you  saw  her  in  the  light '. 

Long.  Perchance,  light  in  the  light.     I  desire  her  name. 

Boyet.  She  hath  but  one  for  herself ;  to  desire  that,  were  a 
shame. 

Long.  Pray  you,  sir,  whose  daughter  P 

Boyet.  Her  mother's,  I  have  heard. 

Long.  God's  blessing  on  your  beard ! 

Boyet.  Good  sir,  be  not  offended. 
She  is  an  heir  of  Falconbridge. 

Long.  Nay,  my  choler  is  ended. 
She  is  a  most  sweet  lady. 

Boyet.  Not  imlike,  sir :  that  may  be.  [Exit  Long, 

Biron.  What's  her  name,  in  the  cap '  ? 

*  Lady,  I  will  commend  yoa  to  mine  own  heart.]  In  the  folio  this  and  the 
speeches  immediately  following  are  given  to  Boyet.  In  the  4to,  and  in  the  oorr. 
fo.  1632,  they  are  rightly  assigned  to  Biron. 

*  Is  the  FOOL  sick  ?]  So  the  4to,  1598 :  the  folio,  162.3,  reads  tout,  bat  in  the 
corr.  fo.  1632  "  fool ''  is  restored. 

»  No  POINT,  with  my  knife.]  A  quibble  on  Non  pointy  Fr.,  which  occurs  again 
A.  T.  sc.  2.     See  also  Nash's  *♦  Strange  Newes,"  Sign  D,  3  b. 

s  ~  AN  you  saw  her  in  the  light.]  The  folio  has  if  instead  of  "  an :''  the 
meaning  is  of  course  the  same. 

*  What's  her  name,  in  the  cap  ?]  Here  Biron  again  comes  forward  to  question 
Boyet.  In  the  old  copies  we  have,  "  Enter  Berowne,'*  as  a  stage-direction,  because 
his  ejnt  had  been  previously  inserted,  when,  in  fact,  he  had  only  retired. 

VOL.  n.  I 
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Boyet,  Katharine,  by  good  hap  *. 

Biran.  Is  she  wedded,  or  no  P 

Boyet.  To  her  will,  sir,  or  so. 

Biran.  0 1  you  are  welcome,  sir.     Adieu. 

Boyet.  Farewell  to  me,  sir,  and  welcome  to  you. 

\_Sxit  BiBON. — Ladies  unmask. 

Mar.  That  last  is  Biron,  the  merry  mad-cap  lord : 
Not  a  word  with  him  but  a  jest. 

Boyet.  And  every  jest  but  a  word. 

Prin.  It  was  well  done  of  you  to  take  him  at  hia  word. 

Boyet.  I  was  as  willing  to  grapple,  as  he  was  to  board. 

Mar.  Two  hot  sheeps,  marry ! 

Boyet.  And  wherefore  not  ships  P 

No  sheep,  sweet  lamb,  imless  we  feed  on  your  lips. 

Mar.  Tou  sheep,   and  I  pasture:    shall  that  finish  the 
jest  P 

Boyet.  So  you  grant  pasture  for  me.      \^Qffer%ng  to  kiss  her. 

Mar.  Not  so,  gentle  beast. 

My  lips  are  no  common,  though  several  they  be  \ 

Boyet  Belonging  to  whom  P 

Mar.  To  my  fortunes  and  me. 

Prin.  Gbod  wits  will  be  jangling ;  but,  gentles^  agree. 
This  civil  war  of  wits  were  much  better  used 
On  Navarre  and  his  book-men,  for  here  'tis  abused. 

Boyet.  If  my  observation,  (which  very  seldom  lies,) 
By  the  heart's  still  rhetoric,  disclosed  with  eyes, 
Deceive  me  not  now,  Navarre  is  infected. 

Prin.  With  what  P 

Boyet.  With  that  which  we  lovers  entitle,  affected. 

Prin.  Your  reason  P 

Boyet.  Why,  all  his  behaviours  did  make  their  retire 
To  the  court  of  his  eye,  peeping  thorough  desire : 
His  heart,  like  an  agate,  with  your  print  impressed, 

*  Katharine,  by  good  hap.]  It  has  been  suggested  in  '*  Notes  and  Qaeries/' 
Hi.  163,  that  Boyet's  answer  to  Biron  ought  to  be,  **  Rosaline,  by  good  hap,"  and 
that  for  the  same  reason,  in  a  former  reply  by  Boyet,  **  Katharine,  her  name  ** 
thonld  be  "  Rosaline,  her  name."  The  old  copies  are  uniform  :  the  ooir.  fb.  1632 
recommends  no  such  change,  and  Boyet  may  possibly  mean  to  mystify  his  in- 
terrogators. 

*  My  lips  are  no  common,  though  several  tiiey  be.]  Shakespeare  clearly  in- 
ttnds  to  play  upon  the  words  **  common  **  and  *'  several;"  the  first  meaning  open 
unindosed  land,  and  the  last  such  land  as,  having  been  once  common,  has  been  liDr  a 
time  made  private  property.  Such  distinctions,  and  the  frequent  use  of  technical 
terms  look  like  a  legal  education.  The  sense  of  *'  several,"  in  relation  to  the 
divi«ion  of  the  lips,  is  sufficiently  obvious. 
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Proud  with  his  form,  in  his  eye  pride  expressed : 

His  tongue,  all  impatient  to  speak  and  not  see, 

Bid  stumble  with  haste  in  his  eyesight  to  be ; 

All  senses  to  that  sense  did  make  their  repair, 

To  feel  only  looking  on  fairest  of  fair. 

Methought,  all  his  senses  were  lock'd  in  his  eye. 

As  jewels  in  crystal  for  some  prince  to  buy ; 

Who,  tendering  their  own  worth,  from  where  they  were 

glass'd*, 
Did  point  you  to  buy  them,  along  as  you  passed. 
His  face's  own  margin  did  quote  such  amazes, 
That  all  eyes  saw  his  eyes  enchanted  with  gazes. 
TU  give  you  Aquitain,  and  all  that  is  his. 
An  you  give  him  for  my  sake  but  one  loving  kiss. 

Prin.  Come  to  our  pavilion :  Boyet  is  disposed '. — 

Boyet.  But  to  speak  that*  in  words,  which  his  eye  hath 
disdos'd. 
I  only  have  made  a  mouth  of  his  eye, 
By  adding  a  tongue,  which  I  know  will  not  lie. 

Ros.  Thou  art  an  old  love-monger,  and  speak'st  skilfully. 

Mar.  He  is  Cupid's  grand&ther,  and  learns  news  of  him. 

Ros.  Then  was  Venus  like  her  mother,  for  her  &ther  is 
but  grim. 

Boyet,  Do  you  hear,  my  mad  wenches  P 

Mar.  No. 

Boyet.  What  then,  do  you  see  P 

R08.  Ay,  our  way  to  be  gone. 

Boyet.  You  are  too  hard  for  me. . 

[Eaceunt. 

*  —  from  WHKRK  they  were  glmss'd  J  This  reading  is  from  the  4to :  the  folio 
hat  wkenet  for  *'  where." 

'  —  Bojet  is  disposed.]  In  a  note  npon  Beanmont  and  Fletcher's  ^Wtt 
without  Money/'  it.  J  93,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce  is  '*  disposed  "  to  laugh  at  Weher  for 
saying  that "  disposed"  means  disposed  to  be  merry.  Why,  Mr.  Dyce  says  so  himself 
in  his  note  upon  the  words  '*  You  are  disposed/'  in  Peele's  '*  Edward  I.''  (Dyce's 
Peele's  Works,  i.  125) ; — "  inclined  to  be  merry  "  is  his  own  explanation,  and  he 
adds,  that  it  is  '*  a  sense  in  which  the  word  is  often  used  by  old  writers."  No  donbt 
of  it;  and  no  donbt  it  often  means  something  more,  viz.  wantonly  *'  merry ;"  bat 
inasmuch  as  Mr.  Dyce  has  himself  told  us  that  it  means  *'  merry,"  he  ought  to  be 
the  last  to  blame  Weber  and  ^e  commentators  on  Shakespeare  for  saying  the  same 
thing.  It  is  droll  therefore  to  find  him,  in  a  note  upon  my  first  edition  of  "  Lore's 
Laboor's  Lost,"  blaming  me  for  fislling  into  an  error  which  he  was  the  first  to 
commit ;  and  when,  in  fact,  I  did  not  say  one  word  upon  the  subject,  fbr  I  allowed 
"  diqpos'd  "  to  pass  without  observation.  Of  course,  after  **  dispos'd,"  something 
btobe  understood. 

i2 
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ACT  ni.    SCENE  I. 

« 

Another  part  of  the  Same. 

Enter  Armado  and  Moth  *. 

Arm.  Warble,  child :  make  passionate  my  sense  of  hearing. 

Moth.  Concolinel *  [^Singing. 

Arm.  Sweet  air ! — Go,  tenderness  of  years :  take  this  key, 
give  enlargement  to  the  swain,  bring  him  festinately  hither ; 
I  must  employ  him  in  a  letter  to  my  love. 

Moth.  Master,  will  you  win  your  love  with  a  French 
brawl'? 

Arm.  How  meanest  thou  P  brawling  in  French  P 

Moth.  No,  my  complete  master ;  but  to  jig  off  a  tune  at 
the  tongue's  end,  canary  to  it  with  your  feet  *,  humour  it  with 
turning  up  your  eye-lids';  sigh  a  note,  and  sing  a  note; 
sometime  through  the  throat,  as  if  you  swallowed  love  with 
singing  love ;  sometime  through  the  nose,  as  if  you  snuffed 
^  up  love  by  smelling  love ;  with  your  hat,  penthouse-like,  o'er 
the  shop  of  your  eyes ;  with  your  arms  crossed  on  your  thin 
belly's  doublet,  like  a  rabbit  on  a  spit;  or  your  hands  in 
your  pocket,  like  a  man  after  the  old  painting ;  and  keep  not 
too  long  in  one  tune,  but  a  snip  and  away.  These  are  com- 
plements, these  are  humours ;  these  betray  nice  wenches,  that 


i« 


'  Enter  Armado  and  Moth.]     Here  the  4to,  1598,  and  the  folio,  1623,  hare 

Enter  Braggart  and  his  boy."  In  the  prefixes  in  both  editions  Armado  is  called 
'*  Brag.*'  until  Costard  (or  "  Clown  **)  comes  in,  and  then  he  is  called  Arm.  and  the 
boy  Page. 

'  Concolinel]  Probably  a  oormption  of  Con  Colinel^  an  Italian  air  with  f  hat 
commencement,  not  now  known.  Other  songs  were  sometimes  substituted, 
perhaps,  according  to  the  qualifications  of  the  boy  who  acted  Moth.  In  the  corr. 
fo.  1632,  it  is  nuuie  to  appear  that  the  Page  was  singing  a  song  beginning  **  See  my 
love,"  when  the  act  commenced,  and  that  he  subsequently  introduced  an  Italian 
air,  opening  with  the  words  Amato  bene.  The  practice  of  different  theatres  at 
different  times  might  vary  in  this  respect :  when  the  old  corrector  saw  the  play, 
most  likely,  two  songs  were  given  instead  of  one, — first  an  English  song,  and  after- 
wards an  Italian  one,  the  boy  being  a  proficient  in  music. 

1  Master,  will  you  win  your  love  with  a  French  brawl  ?]  *'  Master ''  is  the 
reading  of  the  4to  :  it  is  omitted  in  the  folios.  A  French  brawl  was  a  species  of 
dance,  in  which  kissing  bore  a  considerable  part:  on  this  account  it  seems  to 
have  given  offence  to  the  Puritans. 

*  —  CANARY  to  it  with  YOUR  feet,]  A  verb  coined  from  the  active  nature  of 
the  dance  called  a  Canary.     The  folio  has  <*  with  the  feet" 

*  —  turning  up  your  byx-lids  ;]  The  folio  has  only  eye  for  *'  eye-lids,"  which 
is  the  reading  of  the  4to. 
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would  be  betrayed  without  these,  and  make  them  men  of 
note,  (do  you  note,  men  P)  that  most  are  affected  to  these. 

Ami.  How  hast  thou  purchased  this  experience  P 

Moth,  By  my  penny  of  observation  *. 

Arm.  But  0, — ^but  0, — 

Moth.  —  the  hobby-horse  is  forgot  *. 

Ann.  Callest  thou  my  love  hobby-horse  P 

Moth.  No,  master;  the  hobby-horse  is  but  a  colt,  and 
your  love,  perhaps,  a  hackney.  But  have  you  forgot  your 
loveP 

Arm.  Almost  I  had. 

Moth.  Negligent  student !  learn  her  by  heart. 

Arm.  By  heart,  and  in  heart,  boy. 

Moth.  And  out  of  heart,  master:  all  those  three  I  will 
prove. 

Arm.  What  wilt  thou  prove  P 

Moth.  A  man,  if  I  live :  and  this,  by,  in,  and  without,  upon 
the  instant :  by  heart  you  love  her,  because  your  heart  cannot 
come  by  her ;  in  heart  you  love  her,  because  your  heart  is  in 
love  with  her ;  and  out  of  heart  you  love  her,  being  out  of 
heart  that  you  cannot  enjoy  her. 

Arm.  I  am  all  these  three. 

Moth.  And  three  times  as  much  more, — ^and  yet  nothing 
at  alL 

Arm.  Fetch  hither  the  swain :  he  must  carry  me  a  letter. 

Moth.  A  messenger  well  sympathized  * :  a  horse  to  be  am- 
bassador for  an  ass. 


*  By  my  pbknt  of  obsenrakion.]  Both  4to.  and  folios  have  "  penne  of  ob- 
■erratioD/'  and  "penny  of  obflenradon"  may  be  right;  but  the  oorr.  fo.  1S32 
alien  it  to  "pmne  of  observation/'  as  if  Moth  meant  that  he  had  purchased  ez- 
pcrienoe  by  the  pains  he  took  to  observe.  The  allusion  may  be,  as  Hanmer 
suggested,  to  the  often  reprinted  tract  called  **  A  Pennyworth  of  Wit." 

*  —  the  hobby-horse  is  forgot.]  This  is  meant  by  Moth  as  the  end  of  the  line 
which  Armado  had  begun  with  "  Bat  O,— but  O,— ."  In  **  Hamlet/'  A.  iii.  sc  3, 
we  have  the  whole  line  of  the  ballad,  "  For  O,  for  O,  the  hobby  horse  is  forgot" 
It  seems  to  have  been  written  on  the  omission  of  the  hobby-horse  in  May -games. 
"  The  hobby-horse  is  forgot/'  and  **  the  hobby-horse  is  quite  forgot/'  are  phrases 
constantly  occurring  in  old  writers  to  denote  some  omission. 

*  A  MESSKNOBR  well  Sympathized :]  So  the  oorr.  fo.  1632,  and  so  the  text 
ought  to  run :  hitherto  mesiage  has  been  printed  for  "  messenger  /'  but  Costard 
was  to  be  a  **  messenger,"  not  a  menage,  Mr.  Singer,  anxious  not  to  appear 
obliged  to  the  corr.  fo.  1632,  and  seeing  that  meMMoge  must  be  wrong,  with 
more  ingenuity  than  ingenuousness,  prints  meetagerf  a  word  Shakespeare  never 
used.  Moreover,  he  altered  the  text  from  message  to  messager  without  the 
smallest  note  that  he  had  taken  this  unwarrantable  liberty.  Had  he  given  a  note 
iqMni  his  messager,  he  could  not  have  avoided  stating  that  the  word  *<  messenger  " 
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Arm,  Ha,  ha !  what  sayest  thou  P 

Moth,  yixiXTjy  sir,  you  must  send  the  ass  upon  the  horsci 
for  he  is  very  slow-gaited :  but  I  go. 

Arm,  The  way  is  but  short.     Away  I 

Moth,  As  swift  as  lead,  sir. 

Arm.  Thy  meaningi  pretty  ingenious  ? 
Is  not  lead  a  metal  heavy,  dull,  and  slow  ? 

Moth,  Minimi  J  honest  master ;  or  rather,  master,  no. 

Arm,  I  say,  lead  is  slow. 

Moth,  You  are  too  swift,  sir,  to  say  so : 

Is  that  lead  slow  which  is  fir'd  from  a  gun  P 

Arm.  Sweet  smoke  of  rhetoric ! 
He  reputes  me  a  cannon ;  and  the  bullet,  that's  he : — 
I  shoot  thee  at  the  swain. 

Moth,  Thiunp  then,  and  I  flee.       [Exit, 

Arm,  A  most  acute  juvenal ;  voluble  and  free  of  grace  1 
By  thy  favour,  sweet  welkin,  I  must  sigh  in  thy  face : 
Moist-eyed  melancholy  'i  valour  gives  thee  place. — 
My  herald  is  returned. 

*  Re-enter  Moth  tvUh  Costard. 

Moth.  A  wonder,  master!   here's  a  Costard  broken  in  a 

shin*. 
Arm.  Some  enigma,  some  riddle:  come, — ^thy  I' envoy; — 

begin*. 
Cost,  No  egma,  no  riddle,  no  V envoy !  no  salve  in  them 
all,  sir':  O,  sir,  plantain,  a  plain  plantain!  no  V envoy ^  no 
V envoy :  no  salve,  sir,  but  a  plantain. 

(which  is  exactly  what  ifi  wanted)  is  inserted  in  MS.  in  the  oorr.  fo.  1C32. 
He  sajs  nothing  at  all  about  it»  but  silently  alters  Shakespeare's  text  according 
to  his  own  fancy.  Richardson  in  his  Diet,  could  find  no  authority  for  wMtmger 
more  recent  than  Robert  of  Gloucester  and  Grower. 

'  Moist- BTXD  melancholy  J  Such  is  the  appropriate  compound  epithet  in  the 
oorr.  fo.  1632:  the  old  reading,  ''Most  rude  melancholy/'  was  an  easy  muprint, 
especially  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  *'  eyed  "  was,  at  that  date,  sometimes  spelt 
tiede :  the  emendation  preserves  what  we  are  confident  Shakespeare  must  have 
written.  In  what  way  had  melancholy  shown  itself  tnott  rude  7  it  was  proverbially 
<'  moist. eyed.''  Two  lines  above,  the  corr.  fo.  1633  has  ^fwr  of  grace  "  for  '*  free 
of  grace,"  but  it  does  not  seem  a  necessary  alteration. 

*  —  here's  a  Costard  broken  in  a  shin.]  *'  Costard  "  signifies  a  htodi  hence 
Moth's  joke. 

»  —  come,— thy  l'bnvoy  ,*— begin.]  Uenvoy  is  the  old  French  word  for  the 
conclusion  or  dismissing  of  a  story  or  poem.  Armado  means,  "  Come  to  thy 
oondttsion  by  beginning."    Venvoy  was  adopted  early  in  English. 

*  >-  no  salve  in  thbm  aix,  sir:]  This  is  printed  in  the  4to,  1&98,  and  in  the 
folio,  **  DO  salve  in  thee  male,  sir."    Mak>ne,  Steevena,  and  Johnson,  take  imIs  in 
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Arm.  By  yirtue^  thou  enforcest  laughter ;  thy  silly  thought, 
my  spleen ;  the  heaving  of  my  lungs  provokes  me  to  ridi- 
cidous  smiling.     O,  pardon  me,  my  stars !     Doth  the  incon« 
siderate  take  salve  for  V  envoy y  and  the  word  V  envoy  for  a  salve  P 
Moth.  Do  the  wise  think  them  other?  is  not  V envoy  a 
salve? 
Arm.  No,  page:  it  is  an  epilogue,  or  discourse,  to  make 
plain 
Some  obscure  precedence  that  hath  tofore  been  sain. 
I  will  example  it ' : 

The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble-bee, 
Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three. 
There's  the  moral :  now  the  Venvoy. 
Moth.  I  will  add  the  Venvoy.    Say  the  moral  again. 
Arm.   The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble-bee, 

Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three. 
Moth.  Until  the  goose  came  out  of  door. 

And  stay'd  the  odds  by  making  four. 
Now  will  I  begin  your  moral,  and  do  you  follow  with  my 
Venvoy. 

The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble-bee, 
Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three. 
Arm.   Until  ihe  goose  came  out  of  door, 
Staying  the  odds  by  making  four  \ 
A  good  Venvoy. 
Moth.  Ending  in  the  goose.     Would  you  desire  more  ? 
Cost.  The  boy  hath  sold  him  a  bargain,  a  goose^  that's 
flat. — 
Sir,  your  pennyworth  is  good,  an  your  goose  be  fat. — 
To  sell  a  bargain  well  is  as  cunning  as  fast  and  loose : 
Let  me  see,  a  fat  Venvoy ;  ay,  that's  a  fat  goose. 
Arm.  Come  hither,  come  hither.     How  did  this  argument 

begin? 
Moth.  By  saying  that  a  Costard  was  broken  in  a  shin. 
Then  call'd  you  for  the  Venvoy. 

the  tense  of  beg—there  is  no  sel?e  in  the  beg  or  wallet ;  bat  Tyrwhitt  proposed  to 
reed  *'  no  selTe  in  them  allf  sir/'  and  such  being  the  Terj  emendation  in  Uie  oorr. 
fo.  1832,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  inserting  it  in  the  text. 

*  I  will  example  it :]  These  words,  and  the  eight  lines  following,  are  omitted 
in  all  the  folios.    The  dialogne  is  thus  rendered  unintelligible. 

*  Staying  the  odds  by  making  four.]  Both  here  and  above  **  making  "  is  de- 
rived from  the  oorr.  fo.  1632 :  the  old  and  erroneous  reading  is  adding — *'  adding 
four  "  would  dearly  not  **  stay  the  odds.''  The  old  corrector  also  properly  gives 
**  A  good  temfoy  **  to  Armado,  instead  of  Moth. 
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Cost  True,  anct  I  for  a  plantain:   thus  came  your  argu- 
ment in ; 
Then  the  boy's  fat  Renvoi/,  the  goose  that  you  bought^ 
And  he  ended  the  market. 

Arm.  But  tell  me ;  how  was  there  a  Costard  broken  in  a 
shin? 

Moth.  I  will  tell  you  sensibly. 

Cost.  Thou  hast  no  feeling  of  it,  Moth :  I  will  speak  that 
Venvoy. 

I,  Costard,  running  out,  that  was  safely  within, 
Fell  over  the  threshold,  and  broke  my  shin. 

Arm.  We  will  talk  no  more  of  this  matter. 

Cost.  Till  there  be  more  matter  in  the  shin. 

Arm.  Sirrah  Costard,  marry,  I  will  enfiranchise  thee  *. 

Cost.  0 !  marry  me  to  one  Frances  P — ^I  smell  some  V envoy ^ 
some  goose,  in  this. 

Arm.  By  my  sweet  soul,  I  mean,  setting  thee  at  liberty, 
enfreedoming  thy  person:  thou  wert  immured,  restrained, 
captivated,  bound. 

Cost.  True,  true ;  and  now  you  will  be  my  purgation,  and 
let  me  loose. 

Arm.  I  give  thee  thy  liberty,  set  thee  from  durance  *;  and, 
in  lieu  thereof,  impose  on  thee  nothing  but  this:  bear  this 
significant  to  the  country  maid  Jaquenetta.  There  is  remu- 
neration ;  for  the  best  ward  of  mine  honour  is  rewarding  my 
dependents. — Moth,  follow.  [Exit. 

Moth.  Like  the  sequel,  I. — Siguier  Costard,  adieu. 

Cost.  My  sweet  ounce  of  man's  flesh !  my  incony  Jew ' ! — 

[Rtit  Moth. 
Now  will  I  look  to  his  remuneration.  Remuneration !  O ! 
that's  the  Latin  word  for  three  farthings:  three  farthings, 
remuneration. — "  What's  the  price  of  this  inkle  'Pa  penny : 

*  Sirrah  Costard,  marry,  I  will  enfranchise  thee.]  The  reply  of  Costand,  **  O! 
marry  me  to  one  Frances  ?"  proves  that  the  old  copies  are  wrong  in  omitting  the 
exclamation  '*  marry/'  which  is  inserted  in  MS.  in  the  oorr.  fo.  16:i2. 

"  —  set  thee  from  durance;]  The  corr.  fo.  1632  has  '*set  theeyree  from 
durance/'  hvXfree  is  needless  to  the  sense,  and  is  in  no  old  copy :  so,  in  the  pre- 
ceding speech,  *'  let  me  loose,"  is  sufficient  without  the  addition  of  be. 

7  —  my  incony  Jew !]  Mr.  Dyce,  in  his  edition  of  Middleton's  Works,  i.  852, 
explains  *' incony''  as^n«,  deiieate,  pretty.  This  was  Warhurton's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  word.  It  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  we  meet  with  it  again  in  this 
play,  A.  iv.  sc.  1.  *'  Jew  "  seems  used  by  Costard  as  a  term  of  endearment,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  rhyme,  as  well  as  the  play  upon  Moth's  adieu.  In  **  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  A.  iii.  sc.  1,  Thisbe  calls  Pyramus  *'mo8t  lovely  Jew." 

'  What's  the  price  of  this  inklk  ?]     "  Inkle  "  seems  to  have  been  a  spedei  of 
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— ^No,  I'll  give  you  a  remuneration:"  why,  it  carries  it. — 
Bemuneration ! — ^why,  it  is  a  fairer  name  than  French  crown. 
I  will  never  buy  and  sell  out  of  this  word. 

£nter  Biron. 

Binm.  0,  my  good  knave  Costard !  exceedingly  well  met. 

Cost.  Pray  you,  sir,  how  much  carnation  ribbon  may  a  man 
buy  for  a  remiuneration  P 

Biron.  What  is  a  remimeration  P 

Cost.  Marry,  sir,  half-penny  farthing. 

Biron.  O  !  why  then,  three-farthing- worth  of  silk. 

Cost.  I  thank  your  worship.     God  be  wi'  you. 

Biron.  0,  stay,  slave !  I  must  employ  thee : 
As  thou  wilt  win  my  favour,  good  my  knave, 
Do  one  thing  for  me  that  I  shall  entreat. 

Cost.  When  woidd  you  have  it  done,  sir  P 

Biron.  0 !  this  afternoon. 

Cost.  Well,  I  will  do  it,  sir.     Fare  you  well. 

Biron.  0 !  thou  knowest  not  what  it  is. 

Cost.  I  shall  know,  sir,  when  I  have  done  it. 

Biron.  Why,  villain,  thou  must  know  first. 

Cost.  I  will  come  to  your  worship  to-morrow  morning. 

Biron.  It  must  be  done  this  afternoon.     Hark,  slave. 
It  is  but  this : — 

The  princess  comes  to  hunt  here  in  the  park, 
'And  in  her  train  there  is  a  gentle  lady ; 
When  tongues  speak  sweetly,  then  they  name  her  name. 
And  Rosaline  they  call  her :  ask  for  her. 
And  to  her  white  hand  see  thou  do  commend 
This  seal'd-up  counsel.     There's  thy  guerdon :  go. 

[^Qives  him  money. 

Cost.  Guerdon. — 0,  sweet  guerdon!  better  than  remune- 
ration • ;  eleven-pence  farthing  better.     Most  sweet  guerdon ! 


tepe.  We  hare  it  mentioned  again  in  <'  The  Winter's  Tale/'  A.  iv.  sc.  3,  and  in 
"  Pericles,"  A.  T.  sc.  1. 

*  Guerdon.— O,  sweet  oubrdon  !  better  than  remunbration  ;]  Steevens,  on 
the  authority  of  Fanner,  pointed  out  the  subsequent  apposite  passage  in  a  tract 
called  "A  Health  to  the  gentlemanlj  Profession  of  Senring-men/'  by  J.  M. ; 
but  he  mistook  the  date,  giving  it  1578,  instead  of  1598,  the  year  in  which 
'*  Love's  Labour's  Lost "  was  printed.  The  error  is  important,  with  reference  to 
the  question  whether  Shakespeare  borrowed  the  joke  from  J.  M.,  or  J.  M.  from 
Shakespeare. 

'*  There  was,  sayth  he,  a  man,  (but  of  what  estate,  degree,  or  calling,  I  will 
not  name,  least  thereby  I  might  incurre  displeasure  of  any)  that  comming  to 
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— ^I  will  do  it,  sir,  in  print  ^ — Qnerdon — remuneration ! 

[JErtf. 
Biron.  0 ! — ^And  I,  forsootli,  in  love  I     I,  that  haye  been 
love's  whip ; 
A  very  beadle  to  a  humorous  sigh ; 
A  critic,  nay,  a  night-watch  constable, 
A  domineering  pedant  o'er  the  boy. 
Than  whom  no  mortal  so  magnificent ! 
This  wimpled  *,  whining,  purblind,  wayward  boy ; 
This  senior-junior  *,  giant-dwarf,  Dan  Cupid ; 
Regent  of  love-rhymes,  lord  of  folded  arms, 
Th'  anointed  sovereign  of  sighs  and  groans, 
Liege  of  all  loiterers  and  malcontents. 
Dread  prince  of  plackets,  king  of  cod-pieces. 
Sole  imperator,  and  great  general 
Of  trotting  paritors  *,  (0  my  little  heart !) 
And  I  to  be  a  corporal  of  his  field, 
And  wear  his  colours  like  a  tumbler's  hoop  ! 
What !     I  love  P  I  sue  P  I  seek  a  wife  P 
A  woman,  that  is  like  a  German  clock ', 
Still  a  repairing,  ever  out  of  frame. 
And  never  going  aright ;  being  a  watch. 


hiB  friend's  house,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  good  reckoning,  and  being  there 
kindly  entertayned  and  well  used,  as  weQ  of  his  friende,  the  gentleman,  as  of  hi% 
serrantes;  one  of  the  sayd  servantes  doing  him  some  eztraordinarfe  pleasure 
during  his  abode  there,  at  his  departure  he  oomea  unto  the  sayd  senrant;  and  saHh 
unto  him,  Holde  thee,  heere  is  a  remuneration  for  thy  paj^es,  which  the  servant 
receyving,  gave  him  utterly  for  it  (besides  his  paynes)  thankes,  for  it  was  but  a 
three-farthiuges  piece :  and  I  holde  thankes  for  the  same  a  small  price,  howsoever 
the  market  goes.  Now,  another  oomming  to  the  sayd  gentleman's  house,  it  was 
the  foresayd  servant's  good  hap  to  be  neare  him  at  his  going  away,  who  calling 
the  servant  unto  him,  sayd,  Holde  thee,  hee^  is  a  guerdon  for  thy  desartes.  Now, 
the  servant  payde  no  deerer  for  the  guerdon  than  he  did  for  the  remuneration, 
though  the  guerdon  was  xj  d.  farthing  better,  for  it  was  a  shilling,  and  the  othor 
but  a  three-farthinges." 

^  —  in  print.]  t. «.  Exactly,  with  the  utmost  nicety. 

*  wimpled,]  An  allusion  to  Cupid's  blindness;  a  *' wimple"  being  a  covering 
for  the  eyes,  a  hood  or  veil. 

'  This  senior-junior,]  In  reference  to  the  contrariety  of  love,  Shakespeare 
calls  Cupid  '*  senior-junior,"  and  "  giant-dwarf."  The  4to.  and  the  folios  have  it 
"  Mignior  Juniot  giant  dwarf.**    The  change  was  made  by  Johnson. 

*  —  trotting  PARITORS,]  *'  An  apparitor,  or  paritor,"  says  Johnson,  "  is  an 
officer  of  the  bishop's  court,  who  carries  out  citations :  as  citations  are  most  fre- 
quently issued  for  fornication,  the  paritor  is  put  under  Cupid's  government." 

>  A  woman,  that  is  like  a  German  clock,]  In  the  old  editions,  quarto  and 
folio,  **  clock  "  is  misprinted  eloake^  but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it  is  an 
error,  as  is  shown  by  tiie  context. 
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But  being  watch'd  that  it  may  still  go  right  ? 

Nay,  to  be  peijur'd,  which  is  worst  of  all ; 

And,  among  three,  to  love  the  worst  of  all ; 

A  witty  wanton  with  a  velvet  brow  *, 

With  two  pitch  bails  stuck  in  her  face  for  eyes ; 

Ay,  and,  by  heaven,  one  that  will  do  the  deed, 

Though  Argus  were  her  eunuch  and  her  guard : 

And  I  to  sigh  for  her !  to  watch  for  her ! 

To  pray  for  her  !  Go  to ;  it  is  a  plague 

That  Cupid  will  impose  for  my  neglect 

Of  his  almighty  dreadfod  little  might. 

Well,  I  will  love,  write,  sigh,  pray,  sue,  and  groan ' : 

Some  men  must  love  my  lady,  and  some  Joan.  \_Sxit 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 
Another  part  of  the  Same. 

Enter  the  Princess,  Rosaline,  Maeia,  Katharine,  Boyft, 

Lords,  Attendants,  and  a  Forester. 

Prin.  Was  that  the  king,  that  spurr'd  his  horse  so  hard 
Against  the  steep  uprising  of  the  hill  P 

Boyet,  I  know  not ;  but,  I  think,  it  was  not  he. 

Prin.  Whoe'er^  a'  was,  a'  showed  a  mounting  mind  *. 
Well,  lords,  to-day  we  shall  have  our  despatch ; 
On  Saturday  we  will  return  to  France. — 
Then,  forester,  my  friend,  where  is  the  bush, 
That  we  must  stand  and  play  the  murderer  in  P 

For.  Hereby,  upon  the  edge  of  yonder  coppice ; 
A  stand  where  you  may  make  the  fairest  shoot. 

*  A  witty  Wanton  with  a  Telvet  brow,]  Rosaline's  complexion  was,  as  we  are 
told  in  seteral  places,  dark,  so  that  whiielyt  if  there  were  such  a  word  (Richardson 
in  his  Diet,  can  point  out  no  other  instance  of  the  use  of  it),  would  be  just  the 
opposite  of  the  truth.  Rosaline  was  not  "a  whitely  wanton,"  but  "a  wittj 
waaton,"  as  she  has  all  along  prored  herself,  and  such  is  the  change  in  the  eorr. 
fo.  1632.  In  the  old  copies  the  word  is  not  whitely  but  whitly^  a  mere  misprint 
for  "  witty,''  the  h  having  been  accidentally  inserted. 

7  —  gue,  AND  gToan :]  '*  And  "  is  from  the  folio,  1632.  I  formerly  objected  to 
it ;  but  it  seems  necessary  to  the  line. 

*  Whoe'er  a'  was,  a'  show'd  a  mounting  mind.]  This  mode  of  patting  "  a'  " 
for  A#,  in  ikmiliar  con?eirsation,  was  not  confined  by  Shakespeare  to  characters  of 
krw  life,  though  with  them  it  b,  perhaps,  most  frequent. 
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Prin,  I  thank  my  beauty,  I  am  fair  that  shoot. 
And  thereupon  thou  speak'st  the  fairest  shoot. 

For.  Pardon  me,  madam,  for  I  meant  not  so. 

Prin,  What,  what  ?  first  praise  me,  then  again  say,  no  P 
O,  short-Kv'd  pride !     Not  fair  P  alack  for  woe  1 

For.  Yes,  madam,  fair. 

Prin.  Nay,  never  paint  me  now : 

Where  fair  is  not,  praise  cannot  mend  the  brow. 
Here,  good  my  glass,  take  this  for  teUing  true. 

[^Giving  him  money. 
Fair  payment  for  foul  words  is  more  than  due. 

For.  Nothing  but  fair  is  that  which  you  inherit. 

Prin.  See,  see !  my  beauty  will  be  sav*d  by  merit. 
0  heresy  in  fair  *,  fit  for  these  days ! 
A  giving  hand,  though  foid,  shall  have  fair  praise. — 
But  come,  the  bow : — ^now  mercy  goes  to  kill, 
And  shooting  well  is  then  accounted  ill. 
Thus  will  I  save  my  credit  in  the  shoot : 
Not  wounding,  pity  would  not  let  me  do't ; 
If  woimding,  then  it  was  to  show  my  skill. 
That  more  for  praise  than  purpose  meant  to  kilL 
And,  out  of  question,  so  it  is  sometimes : 
Glory  grows  guilty  of  detested  crimes. 
When,  for  fame's  sake,  for  praise,  an  outward  part. 
We  bend  to  that  the  working  of  the  heart ; 
As  I  for  praise  alone  now  seek  to  spill 
The  poor  deer's  blood,  that  my  heart  means  ao  ill. 

Boyet.  Do  not  curst  wives  hold  that  self-sovereignty 
Only  for  praise'  sake,  when  they  strive  to  be 
Lords  o'er  their  lords  P 

Prin.  Only  for  praise  ;  and  praise  we  may  afford 
To  any  lady  that  subdues  a  lord. 

Enter  Costard. 

Prin.  Here  comes  a  member  of  the  commonwealth. 

Cost.  God  dig-you-den  all  **.  Pray  you,  which  is  the  head 
ladyP 

Prin.  Thou  shalt  know  her,  feUow,  by  the  rest  that  have 
no  heads. 

*  O  heresy  in  fair,]  The  old  corrector  of  the  fo.  1632  teDs  us  to  read  faith 
for  "  fair/'  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  those  doahtful  cases,  where  it  is  certainly  safer 
to  adhere  to  the  old  reading. 

'^  God  dig-you-den  alL]  i.  e.  God  give  you  good  even  ait.  "Good  den"  is 
usually  good  ev«i». 
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Cost  Which  is  the  greatest  lady,  the  highest  ? 

Prin.  The  thickest,  and  the  tallest. 

Cast  The  thickest,  and  the  tallest  P  it  is  so  ;  truth  is  truth. 
An  your  waist,  mistress,  were  as  slender  as  my  wit, 
One  o'  these  maids'  girdles  for  your  waist  shoidd  be  fit. 
Are  not  you  the  chief  woman  P  you  are  the  thickest  here. 

Prin,  What's  your  will,  sir  ?  what's  your  will  P 

Cost  I  have  a  letter,  &om  monsieur  Biron  to  one  lady 
Bosaline. 

Prin.  O,  thy  letter,  thy  letter  !  he's  a  good  Mend  of  mine. 
Stand  aside,  good  bearer. — ^Boyet,  you  can  carve  ; 
Break  up  this  capon '. 

Boyet  I  am  bound  to  serve. — 

This  letter  is  mistook ;  it  importeth  none  here : 
It  is  writ  to  Jaquenetta. 

Prin.  We  will  read  it,  I  swear. 

Break  the  neck  of  the  wax,  and  every  one  give  ear. 

Boyet  [^Reads,']  "By  heaven,  that  thou  art  fair,  is  most 
infallible;  true,  that  thou  art  beauteous ;  truth  itself ,  that  thou 
art  lovely.  More  fairer  than  fair,  beautiful  than  beauteous, 
truer  than  truth  itself,  have  commiseration  on  thy  heroical 
vassal !  The  magnanimous  and  most  illustrate  king  Cophetua 
set  eye  upon  the  pernicious  and  indubitate  beggar  Pene- 
lophon  * ;  and  he  it  was  that  might  rightly  say,  veni^  vidi,  vici; 
which  to  anatomize  in  the  vulgar,  (0  base  and  obscure  vulgar !) 
videlicet,  he  came,  saw,  and  overcame:  he  came,  one;  saw, 
two ;  overcame,  three.  Who  came  P  the  king ;  Why  did  he 
come  P  to  see ;  Why  did  he  see  P  to  overcome :  To  whom 
came  he  P  to  the  beggar ;  What  saw  he  P  the  beggar ;  Whom 
overcame  he  P  the  beggar.  The  conclusion  is  victory :  on 
whose  sideP  the  king's:  the  captive  is  enriched:  on  whose 
side  ?  the  beggar's.  The  catastrophe  is  a  nuptial :  on  whose 
side  P  the  king's  P — ^no,  on  both  in  one,  or  one  in  both.  I  am 
the  king,  for  so  stands  the  comparison ;  thou  the  beggar,  for 
so  witnesseth  thy  lowliness.  Shall  I  command  thy  love  P  I 
may.  Shall  I  enforce  thy  loveP  I  could.  Shall  I  entreat 
thy  loveP  I  will.  What  shalt  thou  exchange  for  ragsP 
robes;  for  tittles P  titles;  for  thyself P  me.     Thus,  expecting 

>  Break  up  thir  capon.]  •'.  e.  Open  this  letter.  "  To  break  up,**  says  Percy 
truly,  **  was  a  peculiar  phrase  in  carving.''     Possibly,  a  play  upon  coupon. 

*  Penelophon ;]  This  name  is  misprinted  in  the  4to.  and  folios,  Zenelophon : 
Arniado  had  become  better  acquainted  with  the  ballad  of  *'  King  Cophetua  and 
the  Beggar  Maid  "  after  his  con?ersatioii  with  Moth  in  A.  L  sc  2. 
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thy  reply,  I  pro&ne  my  Kps  on  thy  foot,  my  eyes  ozi  thy 
picture,  and  my  heart  on  thy  every  part. 

"Thine,  in  the  dearest  design  of  industry, 

"  Don  Adbiano  db  Abhado.^' 

"  Thus  dost  thou  hear  the  I^emean  Kon  roar 

'Gttinst  thee,  thou  lamb,  that  standest  as  his  prey ; 
Submissive  fall  his  princely  feet  before. 

And  he  from  forage  will  incline  to  play : 
But  if  thou  strive,  poor  soul,  what  art  thou  then  P 
Food  for  his  rage,  repasture  for  his  den "." 

Prin.  What  plume  of  feathers  is  he  that  indited  this  letter  P 
What  vane  ?  what  weathercock  ?  did  you  ever  hear  better  P 

Bayet  I  am  much  deceived,  but  I  remember  the  style. 

Prin.  Else  your  memory  is  bad,  going  o'er  it  erewhile. 

Boyet.  This  Armado  is  a  Spaniard,   that  keeps  here  in 
court; 
A  phantasm,  a  Monarcho  ^,  and  one  that  makes  sport 
To  the  prince,  and  his  book-mates. 

Prin,  Thou,  fellow,  a  word. 

Who  gave  thee  this  letter  P 

Cost  I  told  you ;  my  lord. 

Prin.  To  whom  shouldst  thou  give  it  P 

Cost  From  my  lord  to  my  lady. 

Prin.  From  which  lord,  to  which  lady  P 

Cost.  From  my  lord  Biron,  a  good  master  of  mine. 
To  a  lady  of  France,  that  he  call'd  Rosaline. 

'  Food  for  his  rage,  repasture  for  his  den.]  This  stanza  has  been  glTen,  in 
modem  editions,  as  if  spoken  by  Boyet  after  he  has  read  Armado's  letter ;  but  it 
evidently  is  a  sort  of  conclusion  to  it  in  rerse.  The  verse  is  quite  consistent  with 
the  prose  by  which  it  is  preceded,  and  Armado  has  already  told  us  that  he  should 
^  turn  sonneteer."  This  is  to  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  '*  whole  Tolnmee  in 
folio  "  he  promised  to  pen. 

^  A  phantasm,  a  Monarcho,]  Monarcho  was  a  character  of  the  time,  so  called : 
see  Meres'  Patladit  TVimta,  folio  I7H,  printed  in  the  same  year  as  the  first  edition 
of  this  play.  Meres  also  mentions  Peter  Shakerley,  a  person  of  a  similar  dass, 
introducing  both  under  the  head  of  **  Braggers ;"  and  we  have  already  teen  that 
Armado  is  repeatedly  called  the  "  Braggart "  in  the  4to,  1598,  and  in  the  folio, 
1023.  How  long  before  Shakespeare  wrote  *'  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  Monarcho 
Nourished,  cannot  perhaps  be  ascertained,  but  Churchyard  wrote  an  epitaph  upon 
him  in  1580 ;  and  Peter  Shakerley  is  spoken  of  by  6.  Harvey  in  his  "  New  Letter 
of  Notable  Contents,"  4to,  1593,  where  he  terms  Marlowe,  then  dead,  a  "  second 
Shakerley."  The  word  phantasm,  or  phantasma,  seems  also  to  have  been  used 
in  a  similar  sense  to  Monarcho :  in  "  Skialetheia,"  by  E.  Guilpin,  printed  in 
1598,  this  description  of  persons  is  introduced : — 

"  they  are  PhaniasmaSt  butterflies, 

Inconstant,  but  yet  witless  Mercuries."  Sat.  iii. 
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Prm.  Thou  hast  mistaken  his  letter. — Come,  lords,  away. — 
Here,  sweet,  put  up  this :  'twill  be  thine  another  day. 

[Exeunt  Princess  and  train. 

Boyet.  Who  is  the  suitor  P  who  is  the  suitor  *  P 

Rob.  Shall  I  teach  you  to  know  P 

Boyet.  Ay,  my  continent  of  beauty. 

Ro9.  Why,  she  that  bears  the  bow. 

Finely  put  off! 

Boyet,  My  lady  goes  to  kill  horns ;  but  if  thou  marry. 
Hang  me  by  the  neck,  if  horns  that  year  miscarry. 
Finely  put  on  I 

Ros,  Well  then,  I  am  the  shooter. 

Boyet.  And  who  is  your  deer  P 

Ros.  If  we  choose  by  the  horns,  yourself :  come  not  near. 
Finely  put  on,  indeed ! — 

Mar.  You  still  wrangle  with  her,  Boyet,  and  she  strikes  at 
the  brow. 

Boyet.  But  she  herself  is  hit  lower.     Have  I  hit  her  now  P 

Ros.  Shall  I  come  upon  thee  with  an  old  saying,  that  was 
a  man  when  king  Pepin  of  France  was  a  little  boy,  as  touching 
the  hit  it  P 

Boyet.  So  I  may  answer  thee '  with  one  as  old,  that  was  a 
woman  when  queen  Ghiineyer  of  Britain  was  a  little  wench, 
as  touching  the  hit  it. 

Roe.         Thcu  canst  not  hit  it,  hit  it,  hit  it, 
Thou  canst  not  hit  it,  my  good  man. 

Boyet.        An  I  cannot,  cannot,  cannot, 
An  I  cannot,  another  can  ^. 

[Eoceunt  Ros.  and  Kath. 

Cost.  By  my  troth,  most  pleasant :  how  both  did  fit  it ! 

Mar.  A  mark  marvellous  well  shot,  for  they  both  did  hit  it '. 

Boyet.  A  mark !  0  !  mark  but  that  mark :  a  mark,  says 
my  lady. 

*  —  who  if  the  suitor  ?]  The  joke,  here  and  afterwardSi  depends  upon  the  pro- 
Baiiciation  of  "  suitor/'  thooier.  In  this  play,  in  the  last  line  but  one  of  A.  iii., 
to  "sue"  is  printed  to  *'shae,*'  both  in  the  4to.  and  in  the  folio;  and  here 
**  suitor  "  is  printed  thooier. 

*  BoTBT.  So  I  may  answer  thee,  &c.]  This  speech,  in  Malone*s  Shakespeare 
by  Boswdl,  is  assigned  to  Biron,  who  was  not  on  the  stage. 

'  An  I  cannot,  another  can  ]  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  same  song  that  Cricket 
refers  to  near  the  end  of  "  Wily  Beguiled,"  1606. 

"  To  gire  my  wench  a  kiss. 
And  then  dance,  Can$i  thou  not  hit  it** 

*  —  for  they  both  did  hit  it.]  The  pronoun  "  it "  is  not  in  the  old  copies,  but 
is  obtained  from  the  conr.  fo.  1632. 
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Let  the  mark  have  a  prick  in*t,  to  mete  at,  if  it  may  be. 
Mar.  Wide  o*  the  bow  hand :  i'faith  your  hand  is  out. 
Cost  Indeed,  a*  must  shoot  nearer,  or  he'll  ne'er  hit  the 
clout. 
.   Boyet.  An  if  my  hand  be  out,  then  belike  your  hand  is  in. 
Cost.  Then  will  she  get  the  upshot  by  cleaving  the  pin  •. 
Mar.  Come,  come,  you  talk  greasily ;  your  lips  grow  foul. 
Cost.  She's  too  hard  for  you  at  pricks,  sir  \  challenge  her 

to  bowl. 
Boyet.  I  fear  too  much  rubbing.     Good  night,  my  good 
owl.  [Eoi^eunt  Boyet  and  Maria. 

Cost.  By  my  soul,  a  swain  !  a  most  simple  clown  I 
Lord,  lord !  how  the  ladies  and  I  have  put  him  down  ! 
0*  my  troth,  most  sweet  jests  !  most  incony  vulgar  wit ! 
When  it  comes  so  smoothly  off,  so  obscenely,  as  it  were,  so  fit. 
Armado  o'  the  one  side  ', — 0,  a  most  dainty  man  ! 
To  see  him  walk  before  a  lady,  and  to  bear  her  fan ! 
To  see  him  kiss  his  hand!  and  how  most  sweetly  a'  will 

swear ; 
Looking  babies  in  her  eyes,  his  passion  to  declare  * : — 
And  his  page  o'  t'  other  side,  that  handful  of  small  wit ! 
Ah,  heavens !  it  is  a  most  pathetical  nit. 
Sola,  sola !  [^Shouting  within '. 

[Exit  Costard. 

*  —  by  cleaving  thb  pin.]  This  is  one  of  the  printed  emendations  of  the  folio, 
1632:  both  the  4to,  1598,  and  the  folio,  1623,  have  it  in^  (caught  by  the  com* 
positor  from  the  preceding  line)  instead  of  pin.  To  "  hit  the  clout "  and  to  *^*  cleave 
the  }>in  **  were  nearly  synonymous  phrases  in  archery :  the  pin  upheld  the  eloui 
or  white  at  which  aim  was  taken ;  and  to  hit  the  pin  was  therefore  the  greater 
difficulty. 

^  Armado  o'  the  one  side,]  Spelt  in  the  4to,  ath  iooihen  tide,  of  which  the 
printer  of  the  first  folio  seems  to  have  been  able  to  make  no  sense,  and  gave  it 
aih  to  the  tide. 

*  Looking  babies  in  her  eyes,  his  passion  to  declare,]  This  line  is  from  the 
oorr.  fo.  1632 ;  and  surely  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  it  is  wanted.  The 
whole  speech  is  in  rhyme  excepting  the  line  ending  with  "  swear,"  which  wants 
its  consort,  and  here  we  find  it  in  MS.  of  the  time  when,  perhaps,  the  play  was 
anted.  It  is,  besides,  entirely  consistent  with  what  precedes,  and  carries  on  the 
description  still  more  ludicrously.  In  the  next  line  the  corr.  fo.  1632  places  the 
epithet  **  small  **  before  "  wit,"  and  though  not  absolutely  necessary,  it  is  very 
natural  that  Costard  should  call  the  page,  by  way  of  increased  contempt,  not  only 
'*  a  handful  of  wit,"  but  "  a  handful  of  tmalt  wit."  It  may  be  also  said  to  amend 
the  measure,  and  make  it  less  irregular. 

^  Shouting  within.]  The  old  copies,  4to.  and  folio,  have  **  shoote  within :"  it  is, 
in  fact,  a  shout  raised  upon  the  shooting. 
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The  Same. 

JSnier  Holofernes,  Sir  Nathaniel,  and  Dxtll. 

Naih.  Very  reverend  sport,  truly ;  and  done  in  the  tes- 
timony of  a  good  conscience. 

Sol.  The  deer  was,  as  you  know,  sanguis, — in  blood ;  ripe 
as  the  pomewater  *,  who  now  hangeth  like  a  jewel  in  the  ear  of 
coflo, — ^the  sky,  the  welkin,  the  heaven ;  and  anon  falleth  like 
a  crab,  on  the  face  of  terras — ^the  soil,  the  land,  the  earth. 

Nath.  Truly,  master  Holofemes,  the  epithets  are  sweetly 
varied,  like  a  scholar  at  the  least :  but,  sir,  I  assure  ye,  it  was 
a  buck  of  the  first  head. 

Sol,  Sir  Nathaniel,  hatid  credo. 

Dull.  'Twas  not  a  haud  credo,  'twas  a  pricket  *. 

Sol.  Most  barbarous  intimation !  yet  a  kind  of  insinuation, 
as  it  were,  in  via,  in  way  of  explication ;  facere,  as  it  were, 
replication,  or,  rather,  ostentare,  to  show,  as  it  were,  his  incli- 
nation,— after  his  imdressed,  impolished,  tmeducated,  im- 
pruned,  untrained,  or  rather  xmlettered,  or,  ratherest,  tmcon- 
firmed  fashion, — ^to  insert  again  my  haud  credo  for  a  deer. 

Dull.  I  said,  the  deer  was  not  a  hatid  credo:  'twas  a 
pricket. 

Sol.  Twice  sod  simplicity,  bis  coctus! — 
0,  thou  monster  ignorance,  how  deformed  dost  thou  look  I 

Nath.  Sir,  he  hath  never  fed  of  the  dainties  that  are  bred 
in  a  book; 
He  hath  not  eat  paper,  as  it  were ;  he  hath  not  drunk  ink : 
His  intellect  is  not  replenished ;  he  is  only  an  animal,  not  to 
think*, 

*  —  ripe  as  the  PomwATFR,]  A  ipedes  of  apple.  The  4to,  1598,  reads  ''  the 
pomewater,"  and  the  folio,  1623,  "  a  pomewater." 

*  —  'twas  a  pricket.]  "  A  buck  of  the  first  bead  "  is  a  stag  of  fire  years  old : 
"a  pricket"  is  a  stag  of  the  second  year.  Malone  established  these  points  by  a 
quotation  from  "The  Return  from  Parnassus,"  1606. 

'  —  not  to  think,]  These  words,  and  some  other  smaller  emendations  in  this 
ipeedi,  are  from  the  oorr.  fo  1632.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  whole  of  what 
Sr  Nathaniel  here  says  is  in  rhyme ;  only,  besides  what  we  have  reoorered,  soma 
words  must  still  have  been  lost,  which  no  doubt  rhymed  to  "  plants."  We  feel 
the  more  confidence  in  the  emendations  here  supplied,  because,  if  the  old  corrector 
bad  been  merely  exercising  his  inrention,  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  have 
gone  &rther  and  to  hare  made  the  whole  speech  complete :  as  it  is,  he  only  set 
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Only  sensible  in  the  duller  parts ;  and  such  barren  plants 

Are  set  before  us,  that  we  thankful  should  be 

Which  we,  of  taste  and  feeling,  are  for  those  parts  that  do 

fructify  in  us  more  than  he ; 
For  as  it  would  ill  become  me  to  be  vain,  indiscreet,  or  a 

fool, 
So  were  there  a  patch  set  on  learning,  to  set  him  in  a  school : 
But,  amne  befie,  say  I ;  being  of  an  old  father's  mind. 
Many  can  brook  the  weather  that  love  not  the  wind. 

Dull,  You  two  are  book  men :  can  you  tell  by  your  wit, 
What  was  a  month  old  at  Cain's  birth,  that's  not  five  weeks 
old  as  yet  ? 

Sol.  Doctis8irni\  good  man  Dull!  Dictynna,  good  man 
Dull. 

Dull,  What  is  Dictynna  P 

Nath.  A  title  to  Phoebe,  to  Luna,  to  the  moon. 

Sol,  The  moon  was  a  month   old  when  Adam  was  no 
more ; 
And  raught  not  *  to  five  weeks,  when  he  came  to  five-score. 
The  allusion  holds  in  the  exchange. 

Dull,  'Tis  true  indeed :  the  collusion  holds  in  the  exchange. 

Hoi,  God  comfort  thy  capacity !  I  say,  the  allusion  holds 
in  the  exchange. 

Dull.  And  I  say  the  poUusion  holds  in  the  exchange,  for 
the  moon  is  never  but  a  month  old ;  and  I  say  beside,  that 
'twas  a  pricket  that  the  princess  kill'd. 

Sol.  Sir  Nathaniel,  will  you  hear  an  extemporal  epitaph 
on  the  death  of  the  deer  ?  and,  to  humour  the  ignorant,  I  call 
the  deer  •  the  princess  kill'd,  a  pricket. 

Nath.  Perge,  good  master  Holofemes,  perge;  so  it  shall 
please  you  to  abrogate  scurrility. 

Hoi.  I  will  something  affect  the  letter,  for  it  argues  facility. 


right  what  he  knew  to  be  wrong  and  had  the  means  of  correcting.  While  Mr. 
Singer  objects  Tehemently  to  the  introduction  of  the  words  "  not  to  think/'  he 
adopts  another  part  of  the  restoration,  which  he  considers  indispatable,  but  with, 
out  acknowledgment.     This  is  neither  logic,  candour,  nor  consistency. 

^  Doctissimet  good  man  Doll !]  Holofemes  means  ironically  to  praise  DuU's 
learning  in  putting  such  a  question.  In  the  old  copies  it  is  DieitMsima,  which  aU 
modem  editors  have  supposed  a  misprint  for  Dictynna,  which  occurs  just  after- 
wards.  The  old  printer  erred  by  confounding  the  two  words.  DoetiMMtmi  and 
Dictynna  are  both  from  the  corr.  fo.  1632,  and  are  certainly  right. 

'  And  RAUOHT  not]  t .  e.  Reached  not,  or  attained  not. 

*  —  I  call  the  deer]  So  the  oorr.  fo.  1632.  It  renders  needless  Rowe's  altera- 
tion, *'  I  have  call'd.*'    The  pronoun  was  omitted  in  the  old  copies. 
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The  preyful  princess^  pierc'd  and  prick'd  a  pretty  pleasing 
pricket; 
Some  May,  a  eore;  but  not  a  sore,  tUl  now  made  sore  mth 
shooting. 
The  dogs  did  yell;  put  I  to  sore,  then  sorel  jtumps  from  thicket ; 

Or  pricket  sore,  or  else  sorel;  the  people  fall  a  hooting. 
If  sore  he  sore,  then  I  to  sore  makes  fifty  sores;  0  sore  I! 
Of  one  sore  I  an  hundred  make,  by  adding  but  one  more  I. 

Nath.  A  rare  talent ! 

Dull.  If  a  talent  be  a  claw  *,  look  how  he  claws  hitn  -with  a 
talent. 

Hoi.  This  is  a  gift  that  I  have,  simple,  simple ;  a  foolish 
extravagant  spirit,  Aill  of  forms,,  figures,  shapes,  objects, 
ideas,  apprehensions,  motions,  revolutions :  these  are  begot  in 
the  ventricle  of  memory,  nourished  in  the  womb  of  pia  mater, 
and  delivered  upon  the  mellowing  of  occasion.  But  the  gift 
IB  good  in  those  in  whom*  it  is  acute,  and  I  am  thankfiil 
for  it. 

Nath.  Sir,  I  praise  the  Lord  for  jou,  and  so  may  my  pa- 
rifihioners ;  for  their  sons  are  weU  tutored  by  you,  and  their 
daughters  pn^t  very  greatly  imder  you:  you  are  a  good 
member  of  the  commonwealth. 

Hoi.  Mehercle  !  if  their  sons  be  ingenious,  they  shall  want 
no  instruction :  if  their  daughters  be  capable,  I  will  put  it 
to  them ;  but,  vir  sapit,  qui  pauca  loquitur.  A  soul  feminine 
saluteth  us. 

Enter  JAQtrEirETTA  and  Costakd. 

Jaq.  God  give  you  good  morrow,  master  peison. 
HoL  Master  person, — qua^si  pers-on  *.    An  if  one  should  be 
pierced,  which  is  the  one  P 

1  The  PRBTFUL  prinoess]  So  dve  4to,  1698,  and  foHo,  1628:  the  folio,  1632, 
subcdtated  prais^fuii  bat  the  change  was  not  only  unneoesaary,  but  injudidous. 
Hdofemes  aUvdeB  to  the  occupation  of  the  princesB,  punning  ^ey  or  pome,  and 
"  preyfnl "  is  to  be  taken  as  one  of  his  affected  tenns. 

*  If  a  TAUENT  be  a  claw,  &c.]  In  our  author's  time  the  tahn  of  a  bird  was 
frequently  written  and  printed  talwni :  hence  the  quibble.  It  is  necessary  here  to 
presenre  the  old  spelling ;  but  as  absurd  to  adhere  to  it  when  it  is  not  required,  as 
to  eoDtinue  any  other  old  corruption  of  orthography. 

*  —  in  those  in  whom]  The  second  in  is  omitted  in  the  4to,  and  supplied  by 
thefolio. 

*  —  Tuofi  pers-on.]  The  joke  depends  upon  parson,  as  we  now  pronounce  it, 
being  then  sometimes  called  pemn.  Person  is  no  doubt  correct,  from  pertona 
€eei€ii€B,  as  Sir  W.  Blackstone  obsenres,  Comm.  i.  p.  383,  edit.  1800.  Jaquenetta, 
neverthcliMS,  just  aftnwards  calls  Sir  Nathaniel  partoiu 
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C(»t,  Marry,  master  sclioolinaster ;  he  tliat  is  likest  to  a 
hogshead. 

HoL  Of  piercing  a  hogshead !  a  good  lustre  of  conceit  in  a 
turf  of  earth;  fire  enough  for  a  flint,  pearl  enough  for  a 
swine :  'tis  pretty ;  it  is  welL 

Jaq.  Good  master  parson,  be  so  good  as  read  me  this  letter : 
it  was  given  me  by  Costard,  and  sent  me  from  Don  Armado. 
I  beseech  you,  read  it. 

Hoi.  Fausfe,  precor  gelidd  quando  pecus  amne  sub  umbra 
Ruminat, — and  so  forth.     Ah,  good  old  Mantuan!     I  may 
speak  of  thee  as  the  traveller  doth  of  Venice ; 

—  Venegia,  Venegia, 
Chi  nan  te  vede,  nan  te  pregia  *. 

Old  Mantuan !  old  Mantuan !  Who  imderstandeth  thee  not, 
loves  thee  not*. — Uty  re,  sol,  la,  mi,  fa. — ^TJnder  pardon,  sir, 
what  are  the  contents?  or,  rather,  as  Horace  says  in  his — 
What,  my  soul,  verses  P 

Nath.  Ay,  sir,  and  very  learned. 

SoL  Let  me  hear  a  stafi*,  a  stanza,  a  verse :  lege,  domine. 

Nath.  If  love  make  me  forsworn ',  how  shall  I  swear  to  love  ? 

Ah,  never  faith  could  hold,  if  not  to  beauty  vowed! 
Though  to  myself  forsworn,  to  thee  F II  faith  fill  prove ; 

Those  thoughts  to  me  were  oaks  to  thee  like  osiers  boused. 
Study  his  bias  leaves,  and  makes  his  book  thine  eyes, 

Where  all  those  pleasures  live,  that  art  would  comprehend : 
If  knowledge  be  the  mark,  to  know  thee  shall  suffice. 

Well  learned  is  that  tongue,  that  well  can  thee  commend; 
All  ignorant  that  soul,  that  sees  thee  without  tconder  ; 

Which  is  to  me  some  praise,  that  I  thy  parts  admire. 
Thy  eye  Jove^s  lightning  bears,  thy  voice  his  dreadful  thunder, 

Which,  not  to  anger  bent,  is  music,  and  stceetjire. 
Celestial,  as  thou  art,  0  f  pardon,  love,  this  wrong. 
That  sings  ?ieaven*s  praise  mth  such  an  earthly  tongue  ! 

*  ntm  ieprepia.']  Thu  scrap  of  Italian,  and  the  preceding  passage  from  the 
commencement  of  Mantuan's  Edogaea,  are  barbarously  printed  in  the  old  copies. 
In  Florio's  "Second  Fruits/'  1591,  the  prorerbial  saying  about  Venice  is  given, 
and  from  thence  perhaps  Shakespeare  derived  it. 

*  Who  understandeth  thee  not,  loves  thbb  not.]  The  words  "  lores  thee  not'' 
are  in  the  4to,  but  not  in  the  folio.  In  the  old  copies  this  speech,  and  two  others 
preceding  it,  are  mistakenly  assigned  to  Sir  Nathaniel. 

^  If  love  make  me  forsworn,]  Jaggard  inserted  this  poem  in  the  ''  Passionate 
Pilgrim,"  1599,  not  being  aware,  perhaps,  that  it  had  been  printed  the  year 
before  in  this  play :  at  all  events,  he  used  a  different  copy,  though  the  variations 
are  not  material.  They  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  "  canzonet,"  as  it  stands 
in  the  play,  with  the  lines  from  the  "  Passionate  Pilgrim  "  in  onr  last  vol. 
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HoL  You  find  not  the  apostrophes,  and  so  miss  the  accent : 
let  me  supervise  the  canzonet.  Here  are  only  numbers  rati- 
fied • ;  but,  for  the  elegancy,  facility,  and  golden  cadence  of 
poesy,  caret  Ovidius  Naso  was  the  man :  and  why,  indeed, 
Naso,  but  for  smelling  out  the  odoriferous  flowers  of  &ncy, 
the  jerks  of  invention  ?  Imitari  is  nothing  • :  so  doth  the  hound 
his  master,  the  ape  his  keeper,  the  'tired  horse  his  rider.  But 
damosella,  virgin,  was  this  directed  to  you  P 

Jaq.  Ay,  sir,  from  one  monsieur  Biron,  one  of  the  strange 
queen's  lords  *. 

Sol.  I  will  overglance  the  superscript.  "To  the  snow- 
white  hand  of  the  most  beauteous  lady  Rosaline."  I  will 
look  again  on  the  intellect  of  the  letter,  for  the  nomination  of 
the  party  writing  *  to  the  person  written  imto :  "  Your  lady- 
ship's, in  all  desired  employment,  Biron."  Sir  Nathaniel ", 
this  Biron  is  one  of  the  votaries  with  the  king ;  and  here  he 
hath  framed  a  letter  to  a  sequent  of  the  stranger  queen's, 
which,  accidentally,  or  by  the  way  of  progression,  hath  mis- 
carried.— ^Trip  and  go,  my  sweet :  deliver  this  paper  into  the 
royal  hand  of  the  king ;  it  may  concern  much.  Stay  not  thy 
compliment ;  I  forgive  thy  duty :  adieu. 

Jaq.  Good  Costard,  go  with  me. — Sir,  God  save  your  life  I 

Cost.  Have  with  thee,  my  girl.         [Eaceunt  Cost,  and  Jaq. 

Nath.  Sir,  you  have  done  this  in  the  fear  of  God,  very 
religiously;  and,  as  a  certain  father  saith 

-  '  Here  are  only  nnmben  ratified ;]  In  the  old  copies,  where  there  is  from  first 
to  last,  in  this  scene,  much  confusion  of  persons  in  the  prefixes,  Sir  Nathaniel 
here  begins  to  speak ;  but  the  sense  and  the  character  of  what  is  said  show  that 
Hdofemes  ought  to  continue,  until  Jaquenetta  answers  the  question  put  to  her. 
He  then  again  proceeds,  and  not  Sir  Nathaniel,  as  it  stands  in  the  4to,  1598,  and 
in  the  folios.  In  the  prefixes  Holofemes  is  not  unfrequentlj  called  Pedant,  and  in 
the  stage-direction  he  b  introduced  as  "  Holofemes,  the  Pedant." 

>  Imitari  is  nothing:]  This  emendation,  imitari  for  "imitary,'*  is  by  Theobald, 
and  is  to  be  preferred  to  imitating  (which  affords  just  the  same  sense)  of  the  oorr. 
fo.  Ifi32.  Most  likely  the  printer,  or  possibly  the  actor,  blundered,  not  under- 
standing the  text.  For  *'  'tired  horse  "  (i.  e.  attired  horse),  in  the  next  line,  the 
MS.  correction  is  **  trained  horse :"  either  may  be  right,  and  the  difference  may 
have  arisen  from  difference  in  recitation. 

1  —  moosienr  Biron,  one  of  the  strange  queen's  lords.]  Biron  was  one  of  the 
king's  lords,  and  Jaquenetta  stated,  just  after  her  entrance,  that  the  letter  was 
sent  to  her  by  Armado. 

*  —  of  the  party  WRmNo]  In  both  4to.  and  folio  it  stands  written,  an  obvioua 
error.     Lower  down  in  this  speech,  the  folio  omits  "  royal." 

*  Sir  Nathaniel,]  Sir  Holo/emee:  edits.  1598  and  1823.  The  editors  of  the 
folio  did  not  attempt  to  set  right  the  extraordinary  confusion  of  persons  in  this 
scene.  The  oorr.  fo.  1832  presents  us  with  no  emendations  of  the  kind  in  this 
psrt  oC  the  drama. 
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Hoi.  Sir,  tell  not  me  of  the  father ;  I  do  fear  colourable 
colours.  But,  to  return  to  the  verses :  did  they  please  you, 
sir  Nathaniel  P 

Nath,  Marvellous  well  for  the  pen. 

HoL  I  do  dine  to-day  at  the  father's  of  a  certain  pupil  of 
mine ;  where  if,  before  repast  \  it  shall  please  you  to  gratify 
the  table  with  a  grace,  I  will,  on  my  privilege  I  have  with 
the  parents  of  the  foresaid  child  or  pupil,  unxlertake  your  hen 
venuto ;  where  I  will  prove  those  verses  to  be  very  imleamed, 
neither  savouring  of  poetry,  wit,  nor  invention.  I  beseech 
your  society. 

Nath.  And  thank  you  too ;  for  society  (saith  the  text)  is 
the  happiness  of  life. 

HoL  And,  certes,  Uie  text  most  infallibly  concludes  it. — 
Sir,  [2b  Dull,]  I  do  invite  you  too :  you  shall  not  say  me 
nay :  paw^  verba.  Away  !  the  gentles  are  at  their  game,  and 
we  will  to  our  recreation.  [^Exeunt. 


SCENE  ni. 

Another  part  of  the  Same. 

Enter  Biron,  mth  a  paper. 

Biron.  The  king  he  is  hunting  the  deer;  I  am  coursing 
myself :  they  have  pitched  a  toil ;  I  am  toiling  in  a  pitch — 
pitch  that  defiles.  Defile?  a  foul  word.  Well,  set  thee 
down,  sorrow !  for  so,  they  say,  the  fool  said,  and  so  say  I,  and 
I  the  fool.  Well  proved,  wit !  By  the  lord,  this  love  is  as 
mad  as  Ajax :  it  kills  sheep ;  it  kills  me,  I  a  sheep.  Well 
proved  again  o'  my  side !  I  will  not  love ;  if  I  do,  hang  me : 
i'faith,  I  will  not.  O !  but  her  eye, — ^by  this  light,  but  for 
her  eye,  I  would  not  love  her !  yes,  for  her  two  eyes.  Well, 
I  do  nothing  in  the  world  but  lie,  and  lie  in  my  throat.  By 
heaven,  I  do  love,  and  it  hath  taught  me  to  rhyme,  and  to  be 
melancholy;  and  here  is  part  of  my  rhyme,  and  here  my 
melancholy.  Well,  she  hath  one  o*  my  sonnets  already  :  the 
clown  bore  it,  the  fool  sent  it,  and  the  lady  hath  it :  sweet 
clown,  sweeter  fool,  sweetest  lady !     By  the  world,  I  woidd 

*  —  where  if,  befors  repast  J  The  folio  has  it  <*  {beimg  repast)/'  in  paren- 
thesis. 
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not  care  a  pin  if  the  other  three  were  in.     Here  conies  one 
with  a  pa|)er :  God  give  him  grace  to  groan ! 

\^6et8  up  into  a  tree  *. 

Enter  the  King,  toith  a  paper. 

King,  Ay  me ! 

Biran.  [^Asiele.l  Shot,  by  heaven ! — ^Proceed,  sweet  Cupid : 
thou  hast  thump'd  him  with  thy  bird-bolt  under  the  left  pap. 
— ^In  faith,  secrets ! — 
King.  [^Reack,'\  So  stpeet  a  kiss  the  golden  sun  gives  not 
To  those  fresh  morning  drops  upon  the  rose. 
As  thy  eye-beams,  when  their  fresh  rays  have  smote 
The  dew  of  night  that  on  my  cheeks  down  flows  * ; 
Nor  shines  the  silver  moon  one  half  so  bright 
Through  the  transparent  bosom  of  the  deep, 
As  doth  thy  face  through  tears  of  mine  give  light ; 

Thou  shin'st  in  every  tear  that  I  do  weep : 
No  drop  but  as  a  coach  doth  carry  thee ; 
So  ridest  thou  triumphiiig  in  my  woe* 
Do  but  behold  the  tears  that  swell  in  me, 

And  they  thy  glory  through  my  grief  will  slww : 
But  do  not  love  thyself;  then,  thou  wilt  keep 
My  tears  for  glasses,  and  stiU  make  me  weep, 
0,  queen  of  queens  !  how  far  thou  dost  exceV 
No  thought  can  think,  nor  tongue  of  mortal  tell. 

How  shall  she  know  my  griefs  ?    I'll  drop  the  paper. 
Sweet  leaves,  shade  folly.     Who  is  he  comes  here  P 

{^Steps  aside. 

Enter  Longaville,  with  a  paper, 

[Aside,"]  What,  Longaville !  and  reading  ?  listen,  ear. 
Biron,    [Aside.]   Now,    in    thy   likeness,    one   more    fool 
appear! 

*  Gets  up  into  a  tree.]  The  old  stage-direction  is,  '*  He  stands  aside;"  but  it 
is  evident,  from  what  Biron  says  on  the  entrance  of  Dumaine,  that  he  was  abore 
the  others, — 

'<  Like  a  demi-god  here  sit  I  in  the  sky/'  &c. 
The  IffS.  stage-direction  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632  is  He  gett  him  in  a  tree, 

*  The  dew  of  night  that  on  my  cheeks  down  flows :]  The  old  edits,  have  **  night 
at  dew,"  but  the  corr.  fo.  1632  alters  it  properly  to  ••  dew  of  night." 

'  O,  queen  of  qneens !  how  far  thou  dost  excel]  The  old  copies  read  **  how 
far  dost  thou  excel,"  as  if  it  were  an  exclamation ;  but  the  corr.  fo.  1632  much 
more  naturally  makes  the  sense  run  on  to  the  conclusion  of  the  poem,  the  point  of 
exdamatkni  properly  coming  after  '*  queen  of  queens."  All  that  is  done  is  to 
traospose  "  dost  thou." 
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Ijong,  Ay  me !  I  am  forsworn. 

Biron.  [AsideJ]  Why,  he  comes  in  like  a  perjure,  wearing 

papers*. 
King,  [Aside."]  In  love,  I  hope*.  Sweet  fellowship  in  shame ! 
Biron.  [Aside.]  One  drunkard  loves  another  of  the  name. 
Long.  Am  I  the  first  that  have  been  perjur'd  so  P 
Biron.  [Aside.]  I  coidd  put  thee  in  comfort :   not  by  two 
that  I  know. 
Thou  mak'st  the  triumviry,  the  comer-cap  of  society, 
The  shape  of  love's  Tyburn,  that  hangs  up  simplicity. 

Long.  I  fear  these  stubborn  lines  lack  power  to  move. 
0  sweet  Maria,  empress  of  my  love ! 
These  numbers  will  I  tear,  and  write  in  prose. 

Biron.  [Asi€le.]  0 !  rhymes  are  guards  on  wanton  Cupid's 
»  hose: 

Disfigure  not  his  shape  '*. 
Long.  This  same  shall  go. — 

[He  reads  the  sonnet. 
Did  not  the  heavenly  rhetoric  of  thine  eye, 

'Gainst  whom  the  world  cannot  hold  argument , 
Persuade  my  heart  to  this  false  perjury  ? 

Vows  for  thee  broke  deserve  not  punishment. 
A  umnan  I  forswore;  but  I  will  prove, 

Thou  being  a  goddess,  I  forswore  not  tliee : 
My  vow  was  earthly,  thou  a  heavenly  love  ; 

Thy  grace,  being  gained,  cures  all  disgrace  in  me. 
Vows  are  but  breath,  and  breath  a  vapour  is : 

Then  thou,  fair  sun,  which  on  my  earth  dost  shine, 
ExhaPst  this  vapour^vow;  in  thee  it  is : 
If  broken,  then,  it  is  no  fault  of  mine. 
If  by  me  broke,  what  fool  is  not  so  wise. 
To  lose  an  oath,  to  win  a  paradise  *  f 

*  Why,  he  comes  in  like  a  pbbjurb,  wearing  papers.]  The  4tOy  1598,  and 
folioy  1^3,  have  **  peijare,"  which  was  the  word  for  a  perjurer  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare,  bat  in  the  fo.  1632  it  is  altered  to  perjurd.  From  a  passage,  quoted 
by  Steevens  from  HoUnshed,  it  appears  that  perjurers  wore  papers  stating  their 
offence  when  they  were  punished  in  the  pillory. 

*  In  lore,  I  hope,  &c.]    In  the  old  editions  this  line  is  given  to  LongaviUe. 

>*  Disfigure  not  his  shape.]  The  old  reading  is  thop ;  but  a  correction  in  the 
fb.  1623,  the  property  of  Lord  Ellesmere,  alters  ehop  to  '*  shape."  Theobald  pro- 
posed elopf  and  it  is  found  in  MS.  in  the  oorr.  fo.  1632 ;  but  neverthdeas  "  shape" 
is  to  be  preferred,  and  the  Rev.  Bir.  Dyce  ("  Few  Notes,"  p.  65)  has  produced  a 
passage  from  **  The  Beggars'  Bush,"  A.  ▼.  sc.  1 ,  where  "  shape  "  is  misprinted  ehop. 

^  To  lose  an  oath,  to  win  a  paradise  ?]  This  sonnet  is  found  in  the  "  Ptesionate 
Pilgrim,"  1599,  with  some  Tariations.    See  toL  tI. 
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Biran.  [^AsideJ]  This  is  the  liver  yein^  which  makes  flesh 
a  deity; 
A  green  goose,  a  goddess :  pure,  pure  idolatry. 
Gh)d  amend  ns,  Qod  amend !  we  are  much  out  o'  the  way. 

Enter  Dumaine,  with  a  paper, 

Lang.  By  whom  shall  I  send  this  P — Company !  stay. 

\^8t^  aside. 

Biron.  [AMe.']  All  hid,  all  hid ;  an  old  infant  play. 
Like  a  demi-god  here  sit  I  in  the  sky, 
And  wretched  fools'  secrets  heedfiilly  o'er-eye. 
More  sacks  to  the  mill  * !  O  heavens  I  I  have  my  wish : 
Dmnaine  transformed  P  four  woodcocks  in  a  dish ! 

Dum.  O  most  divine  Eate  I 

Biran.  [Aside.']  O  most  profane  coxcomb ! 

Dum.  By  heaven,  the  wonder  of  a  mortal  eye ! 

Biran.  [Aside.']  By  earth,  she  is  but  corporal  * ;  there  you 
lie. 

Dum.  Her  amber  hairs  for  foul  have  amber  quoted. 

Biran.  [Aside.]  An  amber-colourM  raven  was  well  noted. 

Dum.  As  upright  as  the  cedar. 

Biran.  [Aside.]  Stoop,  I  say : 

Her  shoulder  is  with  child. 

Dum.  As  fair  as  day. 

Biran.  [Aside.]  Ay,  as  some  days ;  but  then  no  sun  must 
shine. 

Dum.  O,  that  I  had  my  wish ! 

Lang.  [Aside.]  And  I  had  mine ! 

King.  [Aside.]  And  I  mine  too,  good  lord ' ! 

Biran.  [Aside.]  Amen,  so  I  had  mine.     Is  not  that  a  good 
wordP 

Dum.  I  would  forget  her ;  but  a  fever  she 
Beigns  in  my  blood,  and  will  remembered  be. 

*  This  is  the  liTer  reiii,]  In  reference  to  the  rappotition,  then  general,  and 
often  allnded  to  bj  Shakespeare,  that  the  liver  was  the  seat  of  loTe. 

*  More  sacks  to  the  mill !]  This  is  still  a  well-known  game  among  boys.  Three 
lines  aboTe,  Biron  refers  to  another  **  infant  play,"  called  "  all  hid/'  which  is  the 
same  as  hid9  and  teeJt, 

*  By  earth,  she  is  but  corporal ;]  Theobald  was  right  in  altering  fiof — "  by 
earth,  she  is  noi  corporal " — to  *'  but."  It  is  a  misprint  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  exactly  applies  the  author's  meaning.  The  corr.  fo.  1632  has  **by  earth, 
she  is  mo9i  corporal," — more  forcible,  but  less  probable. 

*  And  /  mine  too,  good  lord !]  The  pronoun  **  I,"  necessary  to  the  sense,  is 
OBiftted  in  the  old  editions. 
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Birofh.  lAside.']  A  fever  in  your  blood  P  why,  then  inciaion 
Would  let  her  out  in  saucers :  sweet  misprision ! 
Dum.  Once  more  I'll  read  the  ode  that  I  have  writ. 
Biran.  lAside.']  Once  more  I'll  mark  how  love  caa  vary 

wit. 
Dum.  On  a  day,  alack  the  dap  •  / 

Love,  whose  month  is  ever  May, 

Spied  a  hlossoni,  passing  fair. 

Playing  in  the  tvanton  air : 

Tlirough  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind, 

All  tmseeti,  *gan  passage  find  ; 

TJuU  the  lover,  sick  to  death. 

Wished  himself  the  hea/ven^s  breath. 

Air,  quoth  he,  thy  cheeks  may  blow; 

Air,  would  I  might  triumph  so  ! 

But  alack  !  my  hand  is  sworn. 

Ne'er  to  pluck  thee  from  thy  thorn ': 

Vow,  ahck  !  for  youth  unmeet, 

Youth  so  apt  to  pluck  a  sweet. 

Do  not  call  it  sin  in  me. 

That  I  am  forsicom  for  tJiee; 

Thou  for  wJwm  Jove  icould  swear 

Juno  but  an  Ethiop  were; 

And  deny  himself  for  Jove, 

Turning  mortxUfor  thy  love. 

This  will  I  send,  and  something  else  more  plain, 
That  shall  express  my  true  love's  lasting  pain  *. 
O,  would  the  King,  Biron,  and  Longaville, 


*  On  a  day,  alack  the  day  !  ]  This  poem  is  also  printed  in  the  "  Passionate 
Pilgrim  **  (see  toI.  vi.)*  and  in  '*  England's  Helicon/'  4to,  1600  (not  1614,  as  Mr. 
Singer  gives  it),  with  the  omission  of  two  lines, — 

*'  Do  not  call  it  sin  in  me, 
That  I  am  forsworn  for  thee," 
and  one  or  two  trifling  variations.     It  gives  the  line —  , 

M  Thou  for  whom  Jove  would  swear," 
as  it  stands  in  the  old  copies,  and  without  **  even,"  which  has  been  interpolated 
in  some  modem  editions.     The  corr.  fo.  16.32  inserts  great  before  '*  Jove,"  and, 
if  any  change  were  recjuired,  we  should  certainly  prefer  that. 

1  —  from  thy  thorn  :]  The  old  editions  have  throne  for  "  thorn,"  which  was 
ordinarily  spelt  with  a  final  e.  It  was  therefore  an  easy  misprint,  corrected  in 
«•  England's  Helicon,"  4to,  1600.  In  a  previous  Une,  "  England's  Helicon  "  cor- 
rects vnth  to  **  wish'd." 

•  —  my  true  love's  lasting  pain.]  **  FoMting  pain  "  in  the  old  copies,  but 
altered  to  'Masting  pain"  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632.  There  can  hardly  be  a  dispute 
that  "  lasting  "  is  the  genuine  text  of  Shakespeare. 
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Were  loyera  too !  Ill,  to  example  iU, 

Woiild  from  my  forehead  wipe  a  perjured  note ; 

For  none  offend,  where  all  alike  do  dote. 

Lotig,  \^Adt>ancingJ\  Ihunaine,  thy  love  is  far  from  charity. 
That  in  love's  grief  deeir'st  society : 
You  may  look  pale,  but  I  should  blush,  I  know, 
To  be  o'erheard,  and  taken  napping  so. 

King.  [Advancing J]  Gome,  sir,  you  blush ;  as  his  your  case 
is  such ; 
You  chide  at  him,  offending  twice  as  much : 
You  do  not  loYe  Maria ;  Longayille 
Did  never  sonnet  for  her  sake  compile, 
Nor  never  lay  his  wreathed  arms  athwart 
His  loving  bosom,  to  keep  down  his  heart. 
I  have  been  closely  shrouded  in  this  bush, 
And  mark'd  you  both,  and  for  you  both  did  blusK. 
I  heard  your  guilty  rhymes,  obeerv'd  your  fashion, 
Saw  sighs  reek  from  you,  noted  well  your  pajssion : 
Ay  me !  says  one ;  O  Jovq,!  the  other  cries ; . 
One,  her  hairs  were  gold,  crystal  the  other's  eyes : 
You  would  for  paradise  break  faith  and  troth ;  [To  Long. 

And  Jove  for  your  love  would  infiriage  an  oath. 

[ToDuMAINE. 

What  will  Biron  say,  when  that  he  shall  hear 
Faith  infringed,  which  such  zeal  did  swear  P 
How  will  he  scorn !  how  will  he  spend  his  wit ! 
How  will  he  triumph,  leap,  and  laugh  at  it ! 
For  all  the  wealth  that  ever  I  did  see, 
I  would  not  have  him  know  so  much  by  me. 
Biron.  Now  step  I  forth  to  whip  hypocrisy. — 

[Descends  from  the  tree. 
Ah !  good  my  liege,  I  pray  thee  pardon  me  : 
Good  heart !  what  grace  hast  thou,  thus  to  reprove 
These  worms  for  loving,  that  art  most  in  love  P 
Your  eyes  do  make  no  coaches " ;  in  your  tears 
There  is  no  certain  princess  that  appears : 
You'll  not  be  peijur'd,  'tis  a  hateful  thing : 
Tush  !  none  but  minstrels  like  of  sonneting. 
But  are  you  not  asham'd  P  nay,  are  you  not. 
All  three  of  you,  to  be  thus  much  o'ershot  P 

«  —  no  COACHES ;]     Couchetf  in  the  old  copies,  4to.  and  folio.    Lower  down, 
the  folio  has  tuning  for  **  to  tune  "  of  the  4to. 
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You  found  his  mote ;  the  king  your  mote  did  see ; 
But  I  a  beam  do  find  in  each  of  three. 
O  !  what  a  scene  of  foolery  have  I  seen, 
Of  sighs,  of  groans,  of  sorrow,  and  of  teen ! 

0  me  !  with  what  strict  patience  have  I  sat, 
To  see  a  king  transformed  to  a  gnat ! 

To  see  great  Hercules  whipping  a  gig. 

And  profoimd  Solomon  to  tune  a  jig. 

And  Nestor  play  at  push-pin  with  the  boys, 

And  critic  Timon  laugh  at  idle  toys ! 

Where  lies  thy  grief  P  O !  tell  me,  good  Dumaine : 

And,  gentle  Longaville,  where  lies  thy  pain  ? 

And  where  my  liege's  ?  aU  about  the  breast : — 

A  caudle,  ho  * ! 

King,  Too  bitter  is  thy  jest. 

Are  we  betray'd  thus  to  thy  over- view  P 

Biron.  Not  you  by  me,  but  I  betray'd  to  you : 
I,  that  am  honest ;  I,  that  hold  it  sin 
To  break  the  vow  I  am  engaged  in-; 

1  am  betray'd,  by  keeping  company 

With  men,  like  men  of  strange  inconstancy  '• 
When  shall  you  see  me  write  a  thing  in  rhyme  P 
Or  groan  for  love  *  P  or  spend  a  minute's  time 
In  pruning  me  P     When  shall  you  hear  that  I 
Will  praise  a  hand,  a  foot,  a  face,  an  eye, 
A  gait,  a  state,  a  brow,  a  breast,  a  waist, 
A  leg,  a  limb  P — 

King.  Soft  !  Whither  away  so  fast  P 

A  true  man,  or  a  thief,  that  gallops  so  P 

Biron,  I  post  from  love ;  good  lover,  let  me  go. 

'  A  CAUDLB,  ho !]  Misprinted  in  the  folio,  1623»  and  in  the  three  others,  *'  A 
eandie,  ho  1"    The  4to,  1598,  has  it  correctly,  **  A  caudle,  ho  I" 

*  With  men,  like  men  of  stbanok  inconstancy.]  Such  is  the  reading  of  the 
second  folio,  which  inserts  "  strange  "  to  core  the  defect  in  the  line  as  it  stands  in 
>he  4to,  1598,  and  folio,  1623, 

*'  With  men  like  men,  of  inconstancy." 
The  second  folio  is  perhaps  right.    Malone  printed  it  **  With  moon-like  men,  of 
strange  inconstancy,"— a  bold,  but  not  improbable  correction. 

*  Or  groan  for  lots  ?]  Here  we  see  a  canons  illustration  of  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  refer  to  different  copies  of  the  same  edition  of  the  same  play.  The 
4to,  1598,  belonging  to  Lard  Ellesmere  has  "  Or  grone  for  /one,"  quite  dis- 
tinctly printed ;  while  that  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  has,  as  distinctly,  *'  Or 
grone  for  Love"  the  word  *'  love  "  being  printed  with  a  capital  letter  in  order  to 
make  the  matter  quite  clear.  The  correction  must  have  been  made  while  the  sheet 
was  passing  through  the  press.  The  folios  adopt  the  misprint,  and  the  modern , 
editors  have  followed  them. 
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JEnter  Jaquenetta  and  Costard. 

Jaq.  God  bless  the  king ! 

King.  What,  peasant,  hast  thou  there  *  ? 

Cast.  Some  certain  treason. 

King.  What  makes  treason  here  P 

Cost.  Nay,  it  makes  nothing,  sir. 

King.  K  it  mar  nothing  neither. 

The  treason  and  you  go  in  peace  away  together. 

Jaq.  I  beseech  your  grace,  let  this  letter  be  read : 
Onr  parson  misdoubts  it ;  'twas  treason,  he  said. 

King.  Biron,  read  it  over.  [Biron  reach  the  letter. 

Where  hadst  thou  it  P 

Jaq.  Of  Costard. 

King.  Where  hadst  thou  it  P 

Cost.  Of  Dim  Adramadio,  Dun  Adramadio. 

King.  How  now !  what  is  in  you  P  why  dost  thou  tear  it  P 

Biron.  A  toy,  my  liege,  a  toy :  your  grace  needs  not  fear  it. 

lAmg.  It  did  move  him  to  passion,  and  therefore  let's  hear  it. 

Bum.  It  is  Biron's  writing,  and  here  is  his  name. 

[PicJsing  up  the  pieces. 

Biron.  Ah,  you  whoreson  loggerhead  1  [To  Costard.]  you 
were  bom  to  do  me  shame. — 
Guilty,  my  lord,  guilty !  I  confess,  I  confess. 

King.  What? 

Biron.  That  you  three  fools  lack'd  me,  fool,  to  make  up  the 
mess. 
He,  he,  and  you,  and  you  my  liege,  and  I, 
Are  pick-purses  in  love,  and  we  deserve  to  die. 
0 !  dismiss  this  audience,  and  I  shall  tell  you  more. 

Dum.  Now  the  number  is  even. 

Biron.  True,  true ;  we  are  four. — 

Will  these  turtles  be  gone  P 

King.  Hence,  sirs ;  away ! 

Cost.  Walk  aside  the  true  folk,  and  let  the  traitors  stay. 

[Exeunt  Costard  and  Jaquenetta. 

*  What,  peasant,  hatt  thou  there  ?]     The  text  of  the  old  copies  is 

**  What  present  hast  thou  there  ?*' 
Bat  the  King  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Costard  had  brought  any  preaent :  he 
and  Jaquenetta  had  brought  a  letter.  We  are  to  remember  that  Costard  was 
attired  like  a  down  or  peaaantf  and  so  the  King  addressed  him,  to  learn  what  he 
had  brought.  This  emendation  is  from  the  corr.  fo.  1632.  Mr.  Singer's  notion 
that  **  preeentment ''  is  the  proper  word  is  most  unfortunate,  whether  we  take  into 
■eoonnt  measure  or  meaning.  The  King  merely  speaks  to  Costard  as  he  saw 
hin, — ^peowMU. 
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Biron.  Sweet  lords,  sweet  lovers,  01  let  tis  embrace. 

As  true  we  are,  as  flesh  and  blood  can  be : 
The  sea  will  ebb  and  flow,  heayen  show  his  face ' ; 

Young  blood  doth  but  obey  an  old  decree  • : 
We  cannot  cross  the  cause  why  we  were  bom ; 
Therefore,  of  all  hands  must  we  be  forsworn. 

King,  What  I  did  these  rent  lines  show  some  love  of  thine  P 
Biron,  Did  they?   quoth   you.     Who   sees  the  heayenly 
Rosaline, 
That,  like  a  rude  and  savage  man  of  Inde, 

At  the  flrst  opening  of  the  gorgeous  east, 
Bows  not  his  vassal  head ;  and,  stricken  blind, 

Kisses  the  base  ground  with  obedient  breast  P 
What  peremptory,  eagle-sighted  eye 

Dares  look  upon  the  heaven  of  her  brow, 
That  is  not  blinded  by  her  majesty  P 

King,  What  zeal,  what  fury  hath  inspir'd  thee  now  P 
My  love,  her  mistress,  is  a  gracious  moon. 

She,  an  attending  star,  scarce  seen  a  light. 
Biron,  My  eyes  are  then  no  eyes,  nor  I  Biron. 

0  I  but  for  my  love,  day  would  turn  to  night. 
Of  all  complexions  the  cull'd  sovereignty 

Do  meet,  as  at  a  fair,  in  her  fair  cheek ; 
Where  several  worthies  make  one  dignity. 

Where  nothing  wants  that  want  itself  doth  seek. 
Lend  me  the  flourish  of  all  gentle  tongues, — 

Fie,  painted  rhetoric !  0  I  she  needs  it  not : 
To  things  of  sale  a  seller's  praise  belongs ; 

She  passes  praise ;  then  praise  too  short  doth  blot. 
A  withered  hermit,  five-score  winters  worn, 

Might  shake  off  fifty,  looking  in  her  eye ; 
Beauty  doth  varnish  age,  as  if  new-bom. 

And  gives  the  crutch  the  cradle's  infancy. 
O !  'tis  the  sun,  that  maketh  all  things  shine. 

*  —  heaven  show  his  face ;]  ^  the  4to ;  the  folio  **  heaven  will  show  his 
iaoe."  In  the  next  line  hut  one  the  folio  has  '*  we  are  bOrn/'  instead  of  '*  we  were 
born." 

*  Young  blood  doth  but  obey  an  old  decree :]     The  ancient  text  is 

**  Yonng  blood  doth  not  obey  an  old  decree :'' 
whidi  is  directly  opposite  to  the  meaning  of  the  poet.  Here  again,  as  on  p.  137? 
*'  but "  has  been  misprinted  not.  Biron  contends  that,  as  '*  young  blood  "  will 
hut  *'  obey  an  old  decree,"  of  necessity  they  must  all  love.  The  corrector  of  the 
fo.  1632  puts  yet  for  no/,  giving  nearly  the  same  meaning  as  **  but,"  though  it  ia 
hardly  so  clear  and  expressive. 
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King.  By  heayen,  thy  love  is  black  as  ebony. 
Biron.  Is  ebony  like  her  P  0  wood  divine ' ! 
A  wife  of  such  wood  were. felicity.  • 

0 !  who  can  give  an  oath  P  where  is  a  book  P 

That  I  may  swear  beauty  doth  beauty  lack, 
If  that  she  learn  not  of  her  eye  to  look : 

No  face  is  fair,  that  is  not  full  so  black. 
King.  O  paradox  !     Black  is  the  badge  of  hell, 
The  hue  of  dungeons,  and  the  shade  of  night ' ; 
And  beauty's  crest '  becomes  the  heavens  well. 

Biron.  Devils  soonest  tempt,  resembling  spirits  of  light. 
O  !  if  in  black  my  lady's  brows  be  deck'd. 

It  mourns,  that  painting,  and  usurping  hair  *', 
Should  ravish  doters  with  a  false  aspect ; 

And  therefore  is  she  bom  to  make  black  fair. 
Her  favour  turns  the  fsishion  of  the  days ' ; 

For  native  blood  is  counted  painting  now, 
And  therefore  red,  that  would  avoid  dispraise. 
Paints  itself  black,  to  imitate  her  brow. 
Dum.  To  look  like  her  are  chimney-sweepers  black. 
Long.  And  since  her  time  are  colliers  counted  bright. 
King.  And  Ethiope  of  their  sweet  complexion  crack. 
Dum.  Dark  needs  no  candles  now,  for  dark  is  light. 
Biron.  Your  mistresses  dare  never  come  in  rain. 
For  fear  their  colours  should  be  wash'd  away. 
King.  'Twere  good,  your's  did ;  for,  sir,  to  tell  you  plain, 

I'll  find  a  fairer  face  not  wash'd  to-day. 
Biron.  I'll  prove  her  fair,  or  talk  till  doomsday  here. 
King.  No  devil  will  fright  thee,  then,  so  much  as  she. 
Dum.  I  never  knew  man  hold  vile  stuff  so  dear. 

'  O  wood  divine !]  The  old  copies,  by  a  misprint,  read,  **  O  word  divine."  It 
wa«  Theobald's  correction.    No  change  is  made  in  the  oorr.  fo.  16H2. 

*  —  and  the  shade  of  night ;]  It  is  $ehooie  of  night  in  the  4to.  and  folios,  bat 
tckoole  most  be  wrong.  Warbnrton  (Moposed  teowl  and  Theobald  $tole :  Mr. 
Dyce  suggests  $oyle — highly  improbable.  The  MS.  correction  in  the  fo.  1632  is 
"  shade  of  night/'  and  we  can  easily  see  how  a  careless  compositor  might  misread 
**  shade  *'  tchoole^  especially  if  imperfectly  written,  and  the  bow  of  the  d  divided 
from  the  rest  of  the  letter.  At  all  events,  it  is  indispntable,  we  think,  that,  tchoole 
being  wrong,  "  shade  "  is  as  good  a  substitute  as  any  yet  suggested :  "the  shade  of 
night "  is  a  fiimiliar  and  natural  expression. 

*  And  beauty's  crest]     '*  Beauty's  be$t "  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632. 

^*  —  AND  usurping  hair,]  The  necessary  conjunction  is  found  in  the  folio,  1682; 
Mt  in  that  of  1623,  nor  in  the  4to,  1598. 

>  —  the  fiMhion  of  the  days;]  "The  fashion  of  ihete  days,"  corr.  fo.  1632, 
but  the  cfaenge  may  be  dispensed  with. 
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Long.  Look,  here's  thy  love :  my  foot  and  her  fiace  see. 

Biran.  O !  if  the  streets  were  paved  with  thine  eyee, 
Her  feet  were  much  too  dainty  for  such  treads 

Dum.  O  vile !  then,  as  she  goes,  what  upward  lies 
The  street  should  see,  as  she  walk'd  over  head. 

King,  But  what  of  this  ?    Are  we  not  aU  in  love  P 

Biron,  0  !  nothing  so  sure ;  and  thereby  aU  forsworn. 

King.  Then  leave  this  chat :  and,  good  Biron,  now  prove 
Our  loving  lawM,  and  our  faith  not  torn. 

Bum.  Ay,  marry,  there  ;  some  flattery  for  this  eviL 

Long.  0 !    some  authority  how  to  proceed ; 
Some  tricks,  some  quiUets,  how  to  cheat  the  deviL 

Bum.  Some  salve  for  perjury. 

Biron.  0 !  *tis  more  than  need. — 

Have  at  you,  then,  afiection's  men  at  arms. 
Consider,  what  you  first  did  swear  imto ; — 
To  fast, — ^to  study, — and  to  see  no  woman : 
Flat  treason  'gainst  the  kingly  state  of  youth. 
Say,  can  you  fast  ?  your  stomachs  are  too  yoimg, 
And  abstinence  engenders  maladies. 
And  where  that  you  have  vow'd  to  study,  lords, 
In  that  each  of  you  hath  forsworn  his  book. 
Can  you  still  dream,  and  pore,  and  thereon  look  P 
For  when  would  you,  my  lord,  or  you,  or  you. 
Have  foimd  the  ground  of  study's  excellence, 
Without  the  beauty  of  a  woman's  face  P 
From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive : 
They  are  the  ground,  the  books,  the  Academes, 
From  whence  doth  spring  the  true  Promethean  fire. 
Why,  imiversal  plodding  prisons  up  * 
The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries. 
As  motion,  and  long-during  action,  tires 
The  sinewy  vigour  of  the  traveller. 
Now,  for  not  looking  on  a  woman's  face, 
You  have  in  that  forsworn  the  use  of  eyes. 
And  study,  too,  the  causer  of  your  vow ; 
For  where  is  any  author  in  the  world. 
Teaches  such  learning  as  a  woman's  eye  *  P 

*  —  PRISONS  up]     So  the  corr.  fo.  1632.    The  old  reading  ispoiioiM  up. 

*  Teaches  such  learning  as  a  woman's  eye  ?]  This  is  the  amended  text  of 
the  corr.  fo.  \iSQ2 ;  and  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  right,  seeing  that  it  sup- 
ports the  whole  tenor  of  Biron's  argument,  we  insert  it.     It  is  surprising  that  the 
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TjBamJTig  is  but  an  adjunct  to  ourself, 

And  where  we  are,  our  learning  likewise  is  : 

Then,  when  ourselves  we  see  in  ladies'  eyes ', 

Do  we  not  likewise  see  our  learning  there  ? 

0  !  we  haye  made  a  tow  to  study,  lords. 

And  in  that  vow  we  have  forsworn  our  books ; 

For  when  would  you,  my  liege,  or  you,  or  you. 

In  leaden  contemplation  have  foimd  out 

Such  fiery  numbers,  as  the  prompting  eyes 

Of  beauty's  tutors  *  have  enrich'd  you  with  P 

Other  slow  arts  entirely  keep  the  brain, 

And  therefore,  finding  barren  practisers. 

Scarce  show  a  harvest  of  their  heavy  toil ; 

But  love,  first  learned  in  a  lady's  eyes, 

lives  not  alone  immured  in  the  brain. 

But  with  the  motion  of  all  elements 

Courses  as  swift  as  thought  in  every  power. 

And  gives  to  every  power  a  double  power. 

Above  their  functions  and  their  offices. 

It  adds  a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye  ; 

A  lover's  eyes  will  gaze  an  eagle  blind ; 

A  lover's  ear  will  hear  the  lowest  sound, 

When  the  suspicious  head  of  theft  is  stopp'd : 

Love's  feeling  is  more  soft,  and  sensible, 

Than  are  the  tender  horns  of  cockled  snails : 

Love's  tongue  proves  dainty  Bacchus  gross  in  taste. 

For  valour  is  not  love  a  Hercules, 

Still  climbing  trees  in  the  Hesperides  P 

Subtle  as  sphinx ;  as  sweet,  and  musical. 

As  bright  Apollo's  lute,  strung  with  his  hair ; 

And,  when  love  speaks,  the  voice  of  all  the  gods 

Makes  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony. 

Never  durst  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write, 

pMsige  has  been  so  long  misread  and  misprinted.    The  new  reading  is  adopted 
in  the  edition  of  Schlegel  and  Tieck's  Shakespeare,  by  Mommsen : — 

"  Denn,  welcher  Autor  in  der  ganzen  Welt 
Lehrt  solches  Wiuen^  wie  ein  Franenaoge  ?  ** 

*  Then,  when  oorselres  we  see  in  ladies'  ^es,]  After  this  line,  "  With  onr- 
selves  "  is  inserted  as  a  hemistich  in  the  4to,  1598,  and  folio,  1623.  The  printer  of 
the  folio,  1S32,  saw  that  it  was  not  only  needless,  but  injurious,  and  omitted  it.  The 
paMage  was  probably  so  spoken  by  the  actor,  in  order  to  make  the  argument,  as 
he  thought,  more  dear ;  but  we  may  be  confident  that  Shakespeare  did  not  write  it. 

*  Of  bkautt'b  tutors]  So  all  the  old  copies:  Malone  and  Steerens  read, 
**  k§ami€om9  tntort,"  inrely  without  improvement. 
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Until  his  ink  were  tempered  with  loYe's  aighs ; 
O  !  then  his  lines  would  ravish  savage  ears. 
And  plant  in  tyrants  mild  hiunility  *. 
From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive : 
They  sparkle  still  the  right  Promethean  fire ; 
They  are  the  books,  the  arts,  the  Academes, 
That  show,  contain,  and  nourish  aU  the  world. 
Else  none  at  all  in  aught  proves  excellent. 
Then,  fools  you  were  these  women  to  forswear. 
Or,  keeping  what  is  sworn,  you  will  prove  fools. 
For  wisdom's  sake,  a  word  that  all  men  love. 
Or  for  love's  sake,  a  word  that  loves  aU  men. 
Or  for  men's  sake,  the  authors  of  these  women, 
Or  women's  sake,  by  whom  we  men  are  men. 
Let  us  once  lose  our  oaths,  to  find  oiui'selveB, 
Or  else  we  lose  ourselves  to  keep  our  oatha. 
It  is  religion  to  be  thus  forsworn ; 
For  charity  itself  ftilfils  the  law. 
And  who  can  sever  love  from  charity  P 

King.  Saint  Cupid,  then!  and,  soldiers,  to  the  field ! 

Siran.  Advance  your  standards,  and  upon  them,  lords  I 
Pell-mell,  down  with  them !  but  be  first  advis'd, 
In  conflict  that  you  get  the  sun  of  them. 

Long.  Now  to  plain  dealing :  lay  these  gloaes  by. 
Shall  we  resolve  to  woo  these  girls  of  France  P 

King.  And  win  them  too :  therefore,  let  us  devise 
Some  entertainment  for  them  in  their  tents. 

Biron.  First,  from  the  park  let  us  conduct  them  thither ; 
Then,  homeward,  every  man  attach  the  hand 
Of  his  fair  mistress.     In  the  afternoon 
We  will  with  some  strange  pastime  solace  them, 
Such  as  the  shortness  of  the  time  can  shape  ; 
For  revels,  dances,  masks,  and  merry  hours. 
Fore-run  fair  Love,  strewing  her  way  with  flowers. 

King.  Away,  away !  no  time  shaU  be  omitted, 
That  will  be  time,  and  may  by  us  be  fitted. 

Biron.  Allons  !  allons '  / — 8ow*d  cockle  reap'd  no  com ; 
And  justice  always  whirls  in  equal  measure : 

*  And  plant  in  tyrants  mild  humility.]    This  is  the  reading  ef  all  the  old 
copies ;  but  in  the  oorr.  fo.  16S2  htnnanity  is  substituted  for  *'  humility  "  with  such 
apparent  fitness,  that  we  can  scarcely  resist  the  insertion  of  it  in  our  text. 
.  f  Allons  !  allons  1]     *'  Alone,  alone/'  4to,  1698,  and  the  folios.     It  occurs 
again  at  the  end  of  the  first  scene  of  Act  v.,  where  it  it  also  misprinted,  done. 
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light  wenches  may  prove  plagues  to  men  forsworn ; 

If  80,  our  copper  buys  no  better  treasure.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 
Another  part  of  the  Same. 

Enter  Holofernes,  Sir  Nathaniel^  and  Dttll  '. 

Hoi.  Satis  quod  mfficit. 

Nath,  I  praise  God  for  you,  sir:  your  reasons  at  dinner 
have  been  sharp  and  sententious ;  pleasant  without  scurrility, 
witty  without  affection',  audacious  without  impudency^ 
learned  without  opinion,  and  strange  without  heresy.  I  did 
oonyerse  this  quondam  day  with  a  companion  of  the  king's, 
who  is  intituled,  nominated,  or  caUed,  Pon  Adriano  de  Armado. 

Sol.  Novi  hominem  tanquum  te :  his  humour  is  lofty,  his 
discourse  peremptory,  his  tongue  filed,  his  eye  ambitious,  his 
gait  majestical,  and  his  general  behayiour  vain,  ridiculous, 
and  thrasonical.  He  is  too  picked,  too  spruce,  too  affected, 
too  odd,  as  it  were,  too  perigrinate,  as  I  may  call  it. 

Nath.  A  most  singular  and  choice  epithet. 

[Producing  his  table-book. 

JETol.  He  draweth  out  the  thread  of  his  verbosity  finer  than 
the  staple  of  his  argument.  I  abhor  such  fanatical  phantasms, 
such  insociable  and  point-devise  companions ;  such  rackers  of 
orthography,  as  tg  speak  dout,  fine,  when  he  should  say,  doubt ; 
det,  when  he  should  pronoimce,  debt — d,  e,  b,  t,  not  d,  e,  t ; 
he  clepeth  a  calf,  cauf ;  half,  hauf ;  neighbour  vocatur  nebour ; 
neigh  abbreviated  ne.  This  is  abhominable ',  (which  he 
would  call  abominable,)  it  insinuateth  one  of  insania ' ;  ne  in% 
telUgii  damim  f  to  make  frantic,  lunatic. 

'  Enter  Holofemee,  Sir  Nathaoid,  and  Dull.]  The  old  stage-direction  is, 
"Enter  the  Ptodant,  the  Curate,  and  DnU ;"  and  Holofernes  iacallml  the  ««PediMit " 
throoghout  the  scene,  hoth  in  the  4to.  and  folios. 

*  —  witty  withoot  aftbction,]  i.e.  Afftctatitm,  a  sense  eommon  in  Shake* 
ipeare  and  other  writers  of  his  time. 

*  This  it  ABBOMiHABLB,]  This  was  a  frequent  mode  of  spelling  the  word 
befine  the  time  of  Shakespeare.  It  seems  to  have  been  going  out  of  use  when 
this  play  was  written,  and  aihomimabU  soon  was  usually  spelt  abominable. 

*  T~  it  ineiiiuarnili  ohb  of  ituama :]  Here  a  MS.  corr.  in  the  fo.  1032  restores 
idMt  if  dmriy  the  true  reading  t  the  old  text  is  *'  it  insinuateth  me  of  in£smie." 

l2 
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Nath.  Lam  Deo,  bone  intelligo. 

Sol,  Bone? — bone^  for  bene:  Prkcian  a  little  scratcVd; 
*twill  serve. 

JEnter  Abmado,  Moth,  and  Costard. 

Nath.   Videsne  quia  venit  f 

Hoi.   Videoy  et  gaudeo. 

Arm.  Chirrah !  [  Jb  Moth. 

Sol.  Quare  Ghimh,  not  sirrali  P 

Arm.  Men  of  peace,  well  encountered. 

Sol.  Most  military  sir,  salutation. 

Moth.  They  haye  been  at  a  great  feast  of  languages,  and 
stolen  the  scraps. 

Cost.  O  !  they  hate  lived  long  on  the  alms-basket  of  words. 
I  marvel  thy  master  hath  not  eaten  thee  for  a  word ;  for  thou 
art  not  so  long  by  the  head  as  honartficabilUudiniMibtis : 
thou  art  easier  swallowed  than  a  flap-dragon '. 

Moth.  Peace !  the  peal  begins. 

Arm.  Monsieur,  [To  Hol.]  are  you  not  lettered  P 

Moth.  Yes,  yes ;  he  teaches  boys  the  horn-book. — 
What  is  a,  b,  spelt  backward  with  the  horn  on  his  head  P 

Sol.  Ba,  puentia,  with  a  horn  added. 

Moth.  Ba !  most  silly  sheep,  with  a  horn. — ^You  hear  his 
learning. 

Sol.  Quia,  quia,  thou  consonant  P 

Moth.  The  third  of  the  five  vowels  *,  if  you  repeat  them ;  or 
the  fifth,  if  I. 

Sol.  I  will  repeat  them,  a,  e,  i. — 

Moth.  The  sheep :  the  other  two  concludes  it ;  o,  u. 

Arm.  Now,  by  the  salt  wave  of  the  Mediterranean,  a  sweet 
touch,  a  quick  venew  of  wit' !  snip,  snap,  quick  and  home : 
it  rejoiceth  my  intellect ;  true  wit  I 

Theobald  altered  '*  infiimie  "  to  tfi«ante,  but  there  is,  we  beliere,  no  snch  word  in 
English  as  tfuofue,  excepting  in  Hie  single  instance  of  Wilfred  HolmOi  quoted  in 
Richardson's  DicC  The  old  pedant  was  introducing  a  Latin  word  fnMfita,  which 
made  him  follow  it  up  by  the  qnestion,  tie  inUUigU  dominef  In  the  4 to,  1606, 
the  printer  mistook  the  long  «  for/  and  the  a  for  e,  and  the  foBo,  1623,  of  ooorse 
adopted  the  blander ;  but  the  poet's  word  must  have  been  huania,  as  we  find  it  in 
MS.  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632.  The  preposition  '*  of "  shows  that  a  noun  substantive 
ought  to  follow  it :  me  is  a  common  error  for  **  one." 

'  —  a  FLAP-DKA60N.]  Ajtop'ttraffon  is  a  small  inflammable  substance,  which 
topers  used  to  swallow,  floating  on  the  top  of  their  wine. 

*  The  THIRD  of  the  five  rowels,]  The  4to.  and  folio  editions  read  <'  the  Uut  of 
the  fire  rowels,"  which  is  eridently  wrong,  and  it  is  amended  in  the  oorr.  fo.  1632. 

*  —  a  quick  ymkkw  of  wit  1]    A  **renew  "  or  venie,  was  the  technical  tenn  for 
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Moth.  Offer'd  by  a  child  to  an  old  man ;  which  is  wit-old. 

HoL  What  is  the  figure  P  what  is  the  figure  P 

Moth,  Horns. 

JEToL  Thou  disputest  like  an  infant :  go,  whip  thy  gig. 

Moth.  Lend  me  your  horn  to  make  one,  and  I  will  whip 
about  your  infamy  circfim  circd.     A  gig  of  a  cuckold's  horn ! 

Cost.  An  I  had  but  one  penny  in  the  world,  thou  shouldst 
have  it  to  buy  gingerbread :  hold,  there  is  the  yery  remune- 
ration I  had  of  thy  master,  thou  half-penny  purse  of  wit, 
thou  pigeon-egg  of  discretion.  0 !  an  the  heavens  were  so 
jdeased,  that  thou  wert  but  my  bastard,  what  a  joyful  father 
WDuldst  thou  make  m^.  Go  to ;  thou  hast  it  ad  dunghill,  at 
the  fingers'  ends,  as  they  say. 

Mol.  0 !  I  smell  fidse  Latin ;  dunghill  for  unguem. 

Arm.  Arts-man,  prcBamhula :  we  will  be  singled  from  the 
barbarous.  Do  you  not  educate  youth  at  the  large  house* 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain  P 

Hoi.  Or  mans,  the  hill. 

Arm.  At  your  sweet  pleasure  for  the  mountain. 

Hoi.  I  do,  sans  question. 

Arm.  Sir,  it  is  the  king's  most  sweet  pleasure  and  affection, 
to  congratulate  the  princess  at  her  pavilion  in  the  posteriors 
of  this  day,  which  the  rude  multitude  call  the  afternoon. 

Hoi.  The  posterior  of  the  day,  most  generous  sir,  is  liable, 
congruent,  and  measurable  for  the  afternoon :  the  word  is 
well  cull'd,  chose ;  sweet  and  apt,  I  do  assure  you,  sir ;  I  do 
assure. 

Arm.  Sir,  the  king  is  a  noble  gentleman,  and  my  familiar, 
I  do  assure  you,  my  very  good  friend '. — ^For  what  is  inward 
between  us,  let  it  pass. — ^I  do  beseech  thee,  remember  thy 
courtesy; — I  beseecn  thee,  apparel  thy  head: — and  among 
other  important*  and  most  serious  designs, — and  of  great 


«  At/  at  the  fendng-gchool.  In  the  Ttrioiu  fomu  of  vmeWt  vetUe,  veimy  and 
Mmne,  it  is  of  Qpmmon  occurrence  in  our  old  writers.  Fencing  terms  among  us 
ara  nsoally  derirable  from  the  Wench. 

*  —  at  the  LAK«a  houbb]  All  the  old  copies  have  chorg»hou»e.  Steerens 
soppoeed  that  bj  **  charge-honse  "  was  meant  a  free-sdiool.  Probably,  it  is  only  a 
misprint  ftir  "  iirgt  honse,"  and  it  is  altered  to  "  largt  house  "  in  the  corr.  fo. 
ISSt ;  therefore,  in  the  time  of  the  old  annotator  charg.  house  was  not  intelligible. 

'  —  I  do  assure  you,  irr  rery  good  friend.]  It  has  been  usual  to  print  **  my 
rtrj  good  friend,"  but  without  authority.  We  are  therefore  ghui  to  meet  with  it 
hi  the  florr.  fo.  1833.    Capell,  we  think,  first  introduced  my, 

*  —  among  other  impoktant]  The  folio  has  importunate;  and  Shakespeare 
■set  the  words  synonymously.    **  Important "  is  from  the  4to,  1508. 
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import  indeed,  too,— but  let  that  pass ; — ^for  I  must  tell  thee, 
it  will  please  his  grace  (by  the  world)  sometiine  to  lean  i^n 
my  poor  shoulder,  and  with  his  royal  finger,  thus  daily  with 
my  excrement,  with  my  mustachio :  but,  sweet  heart,  let  that 
pass.  By  the  world,  I  recount  no  fable :  some  certain  special 
honours  it  pleaseth  his  greatness  to  impart  to  Armado,  a 
soldier,  a  man  of  travel,  that  hath  seen  die  world ;  but  let 
that  pass.-— The  very  all  of  all  is, — ^but,  sweet  heart,  I  do 
implore  secrecy, — ^that  the  king  would  hare  me  present  the 
princess,  sweet  chuck,  with  some  delightful  ostentation,  or 
show,  or  pageant,  or  antick,  or  fire- work.  Now,  \mderstand- 
ing  that  the  curate  and  your  sweet  self  are  good  at  such 
eruptions,  and  sudden  breaking  out  of  mirth,  as  it  were,  I 
have  acquainted  you  withal,  to  the  end  to  craye  your  as- 
sistance. 

Hoi.  Sir,  you  shall  present  before  her  the  nine  Wor- 
thies.— Sir  Nathaniel ',  as  concerning  some  entertainment  of 
time,  some  show  in  the  posterior  of  this  day,  to  be  rendered 
by  our  assistance, — ^the  king's  command,  and  this  most  gallant, 
illustrate,  and  learned  gentleman, — ^before  the  princess,  I  say, 
none  so  fit  as  to  present  the  nine  Worthies. 

Natk.  Where  will  you  find  men  worthy  enough  to  present 
themP 

HoL  Joshua,  yourself;  myself,  or  this  gallant  gentleman ', 
Judas  Maccabeus;  this  swain,  (because  of  his  great  limb  or 
joint,)  shall  pass  for  Pompey  the  great ;  the  page,  Hercules. 

Arm.  Pardon,  sir;  error:  he  is  not  quantity  enough  for 
that  worthy's  thumb :  he  is  not  so  big  as  the  end  of  his  club. 

Hoi,  Shall  I  have  audience  P  he  shall  present  Hercules  in 
minority :  his  enter  and  eani  shall  be  strangling  a  snake ;  and 
I  will  have  an  apology  for  that  purpose. 

Moth.  An  excellent  device!  so,  if  any  of  the  audience  hiss, 
you  may  cry,  "  Well  done,  Hercules !  now  thou  crushest  the 
snake ! "  That  is  the  way  to  make  an  offence  gracious,  though 
few  have  the  grace  to  do  it. 

Arm.  For  the  rest  of  the  Worthies  P — 

HoL  I  will  play  three  myself. 

Moth.  Thrice- worthy  gentleman  I 

•  Sir  Nathaniel,]     Mispnnted  '*  Sir  Holqfeme$  "  in  aU  the  old  copies. 

>  —  myself,  om  this  gallant  gentleman,]  The  old  copies  have  and  for  **  or  :*' 
the  change  seems  necessary,  and  is  warranted  by  the  oorr.  fo.  16S2.  In  the  next 
line  but  one  we  have  inserted  "for"  on  the  same  aatfaority :  we  might  otherwise 
understand  **  pass  "  in  the  sense  of  turpau. 
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Arm.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  ithing  P 

SoL  We  attend. 

Arm.  We  will  have,  if  this  fadge  not',  an  antick.     I 
beseech  you^  follow. 

Mol.   Via  I — Gh)odman  Dull,  thou  hast  spoken  no  wotd  all 
this  while. 

IhM.  Nor  understood  none  neither,  sir. 

HoL  AUoM  /  we  will  employ  thee« 

DtM.  I'll  make  one  in  a  dance,  or  so ;  or  1  will  play  Oft  the 
tabor  to  the  Worthies,  and  let  them  danoe  the  hay. 

HoL  Most  duU,  honest  DuU. — ^To  our  sport,  away  1 

\Exeunt 


SCENE  n. 

Another  part  of  the  Same.     Before  the  Princess's  PaviUon. 

Enter  the  Princess,  Katharine,  Uosaline,  and  Maria  '. 

Prin.  Sweet  hearts,  we  shall  be  rich  ere  we  depart. 
If  fairings  come  thiis  plentiAilly  in : 
A  lady  wall'd  about  with  diamonds ! — • 
Look  you,  what  I  have  from  the  loring  king. 

Ro9.  Madam,  came  nothing  else  along  with  that  f 

Prtn.  Nothing  but  this  P  yes ;  as  much  loTe  in  rh;Jrme, 
As  would  be  cnunm'd  up  in  a  sheet  of  paper. 
Writ  on  both  sides  the  leaf,  margin  and  aQ, 
That  he  whs  &in  to  seal  on  Cupid's  name. 

Ros.  That  was  the  way  to  make  his  god-head  wal ; 
For  he  hath  been  five  thousand  years  a  boy. 

Katii*  Ay,  and  a  shrewd  unhappy  gallows  too. 

Ro$.  Yonll  ne'er  be  friends  with  bitn  :  a'  kill'd  youf  sister. 

Kath.  He  made  her  melancholy,  sad,  and  heayy ; 
And  so  she  died :  had  she  been  light,  like  you. 
Of  such  a  merry,  nimble,  stirring  spirit, 
She  might  a'  been  a  grandam  ere  she  died ; 
And  so  may  you,  for  a  light  heart  lives  long. 

*  —  if  this  PADOK  not,]  t.  e.  Suit  not,  or  answer  not  the  pnrpose.  In  the  next 
Kne  the  eorr.  fo.  reeds  "  mi  antiek,  I  beseech  yon,  to  follow/' 

*  —  Rosaline,  and  Maria.]  **  With  presents,"  adds  the  oorr.  fo.  1632  in  MS., 
meaning  that  the  Princess  and  her  ladies  on  their  entrance,  displayed  the  gifts  of 
their  several  sailors.  It  is  no  necessary  part  of  the  stage-direction,  and  was  clearly 
meant  for  the  performers. 
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Bos.  What's  your  dark  meanings  InolU9e^  of  this  light 
wordP 

Kath.  A  light  condition  in  a  heauty  dark. 

Ro8.  We  need  more  light  to  find  your  meaning  out. 

Kath.  You'll  mar  the  light  by  taking  it  in  snuff; 
Therefore,  I'll  darkly  end  the  argument. 

JR08.  Look,  what  you  do,  you  do  it  still  i'  the  dark. 

Kath.  So  do  not  you,  for  you  are  a  light  wench. 

Hoa.  Indeed,  I  weigh  not  you,  and  therefore  light. 

Kath.  You  weigh  me  not  P— 01  that's  you  care  not  for 
me. 

jRos.  Gbeat  reason ;  for,  past  cure  is  still  past  care  *. 

Prin.  Well  bandied  both ;  a  set  of  wit  well  play'd. 
But  Rosaline,  you  have  a  favour  too : 
Who  sent  it  P  and  what  is  it  P 

R08.  I  would  you  knew : 

An  if  my  face  were  but  as  fair  as  your's. 
My  favour  were  as  great :  be  witness  this. 
Nay,  I  have  verses  too,  I  thank  Biron. 
The  numbers  true ;  and,  were  the  numb'ring  too, 
I  were  the  fairest  goddess  on  the  ground : 
I  am  compar'd  to  twenty  thousand  fairs. 
O I  he  hath  drawn  my  picture  in  his  letter. 

Prin.  Any  thing  like  P 

JRos.  Much,  in  the  letters,  nothing  in  the  praise. 

Prin.  Beauteous  as  ink :  a  good  conclusion. 

Kath.  Fair  as  a  text  B  in  a  copy-book. 

JRos.  'Ware  pencils !     How  P  let  me  not  die  your  debtor, 
My  red  dominical,  my  golden  letter : 
O,  that  your  face  were  not  so  ftdl  of  O's  *  1 

Prin.  A  pox  of  that  jest !  and  I  beshrew  all  shrows '. 
But,  Katharine,  what  was  sent  to  you  from  fair  Dumaine  P 

Kath.  Madam,  this  glove. 

«  —  mouM  J  This  wti  a  oommon  tenn  of  eDdeannent  formerly.  Shaketpeare 
has  it  elsewhere. 

*  —  for,  past  CURS  is  still  past  cars.]  The  old  editions  read  "  past  core  is 
still  past  cure :"  hot  the  adage  is,  **  things  past  curt  are  past  emrt,"  and  so  it 
stands  properly  amended  in  the  corr.  fo.  1633. 

•  —  were  not  so  full  of  O's  1]    "  Not  so  "  omitted  in  the  folio. 

'  —  and  I  BR8HRRW  all  shrows !]  The  4to,  1698,  has  **  and  I  iegkraw  all 
shrows ;"  but  the  folio  has  be§krew :  formerly,  threw  was  often  spdt  *'  shrow/' 
especially  if  the  word  were  wanted  for  a  rhyme.  We  may  gather  from  what  is 
said,  that  Katharine  was  marked  with  the  small-pox ;  and  the  Princess,  objecting 
to  personalities,  interposes. 
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Prin.  Did  he  not  send  you  twain  P 

Kaih.  Ye8,  madam ;  and,  moreover. 
Some  thousand  verses  of  a  faithful  lover : 
A  huge  translation  of  hypocrisy, 
Yilely  compiled,  profound  simplicity. 

Mar.  This,  and  these  pearls  to  me  sent  Longaville : 
The  letter  is  too  long  by  half  a  mile. 

Prin,  I  think  no  less.    Dost  thou  not  wish  in  heart, 
The  chain  were  longer,  and  the  letter  short  P 

Mar.  Ay,  or  I  would  these  hands  might  never  part. 

Prin.  We  are  wise  girls  to  mock  our  lovers  so. 

Sos.  They  are  worse  fools  to  purchase  mocking  so* 
That  same  Biron  I'll  torture  ere  I  go. 
O !  that  I  knew  he  were  but  in  by  the  week  * ! 
How  I  would  make  him  fawn,  and  beg,  and  seek. 
And  wait  the  season,  and  observe  the  times, 
And  spend  his  pirodigal  wits  in  bootless  rhymes. 
And  ^ape  his  service  wholly  to  my  behests  S 
And  make  him  proud  to  make  me  proud  that  jests. 
So  potently  would  I  o'ersway  his  state ', 
That  he  should  be  my  fool,  and  I  his  fate. 

Prin.  None  are  so  surely  caught,  when  they  are  catcVd, 
As  wit  tum'd  fool :  folly,  in  wisdom  hatched. 
Hath  wisdom's  warrant,  and  the  help  of  school, 
And  wit's  own  grace  to  grace  a  learned  fool. 

Soi,  The  blood  of  youth  bums  not  with  such  excess, 
As  gravity's  revolt  to  wantonness '. 

Mar.  Folly  in  fools  bears  not  so  strong  a  note. 
As  foolery  in  the  wise,  when  wit  doth  dote ; 


*  —  in  by  the  week !]  t.  e.  For  a  oerteinty,  end  for  e  fixed  period.  The  ex- 
preerion  wti  oommon.    See  Webster's  Works,  by  Dyoe,  L  64. 

>  —  wholly  to  my  mBssre,]  This  jndidons  alteration  was  made  by  the  editor 
of  the  folk),  1682;  in  that  of  1623,  as  well  as  in  the  4to.  of  1698,  device  is  printed 
for  "  bebeste,"  which  last  suits  the  sense,  and  is  necessary  for  the  rhyme  prerailing 
in  tins  part  of  the  scene.  In  the  next  line,  the  folio,  1632,  reads  **  witk  jests ;" 
bnt  as  the  diange  is  inexpedient,  it  is  not  adopted. 

'  So  POTBNTLT  wonM  I  o'ersway  his  state,]  The  4to,  1698,  has  "  perttannt 
like,"  and  the  lit^,  1623,  "  pertannt  like,"  which  is  exactly  followed  by  the  foUo, 
I6SSL  The  ooir.  fo.  1632  oonverts  "pertannt  like"  into  potetUtf,  i  e.  power- 
fally,  and  with  every  appearance  of  fitness.  It  seems  to  haTO  been  originally  a 
Bisprint,  or  a  mishearing,  of  a  word  which  the  compositor  or  scribe  did  not  deariy 
udentand.  At  all  events  potemtly  conveys  the  poet's  meaning,  and  is  not  liable 
to  the  objeetioiis  urged  against  other  changes,  especially  Capell's  pagemU^like. 

*  Am  gratity's  revolt  to  wantonns88.]  The  reading  of  the  4to.  and  of  the  fint 
folM>  here  ia  tMm/oiit  he:  the  happy  emendation  is  that  of  the  second  foUo. 
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Since  all  the  power  thereof  it  doth  apply. 
To  prove  by  wit  worth  in  simplicity. 

Enter  Boyet. 

Prin,  Here  comes  Boyet,  and  mirth  is  in  his  &ce  ^. 

Boyet  0!    I  am  stabb'd  with  laughter*.    Where's  her 
grace P 

Prin.  Thy  news,  Boyet  P 

Boyet.  Prepare,  madam,  prepare  I 

Arm,  wenches,  arm !  enconnterers  mounted  are ' 
Against  your  peace.     Love  doth  approach  disguis'd, 
Armed  in  arguments :  you'll  be  surprised. 
Muster  your  wits ;  stand  in  your  own  defence, 
Or  hide  your  heads  like  cowards,  and  fly  hence. 

Prin,  Saint  Dennis  to  saint  Cupid !     What  are  they, 
That  charge  the  breach  against  us '  P  say,  scout,  say* 

Boyet.  Under  the  cool  shade  of  a  sycamore, 
I  thought  to  close  mine  eyes  some  half  an  hour. 
When,  lo !  to  interrupt  my  purposed  rest. 
Toward  that  shade  I  might  behold  addrest 
The  king  and  his  companions :  warily 
I  stole  into  a  neighbour  thicket  by. 
And  overheard  what  you  shall  overhear ; 
That  by  and  by  disguis'd  they  will  be  here. 
Their  herald  is  a  pretty  knavLsh  page, 
That  well  by  heart  hath  conn'd  his  embassage : 
Action,  and  accent,  did  they  teach  hiTn  there ; 
''  Thus  must  thou  speak,  and  thiis  thy  body  bear :" 
And  ever  and  anon  they  made  a  doubt 
Presence  majestical  would  put  him  out ; 
"  For,"  quoth  the  king,  "  an  angel  shalt  thou  see ; 
Yet  fear  not  thou,  but  speak  audaciously." 

*  —  and  mirth  is  in  his  fiMe.]     "  If,"  from  the  4to :  omitted  in  the  felloe. 

*  —  btabb'd  with  laughter.]     An  nnnsiiBi  expreoeion :  the  4to.  reeds  tiable. 

*  —  SNCOUNTSRERS  mouDted  are]  So  the  corr.  fo.  1632.  The  nsval  reading 
has  been  encounters^  but  those  who  support  it  have  not  told  na  in  whal  way 
iimeountert  could  be  mounted. 

'  That  charge  ths  breach  against  ns  ?]  The  Princess  speaks  figuratiTely,  a 
mode  of  expression  not  always  understood.  Soch  was  the  case  with  the  old  printer, 
and  he  therefore  composed  '*  their  breath  *'  for  the  ^reuek.  Boyet  had  first  iniro-  * 
duoed  the  military  allusion  "  Arm,  wenches,  arm !"  and  the  Princess  earries  it  on 
by  sapposing  herself  and  her  ladies  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  that  the  breach  b  about 
to  be  charged  against  them.  Our  German  friends  have  adopted  this  emendation 
without  a  moment's  sample,  Wer  atikrmt  die  Brescke  denm  T  Sohkgel  and  Tieck's 
Shakesp^  by  MommseOt  vot  vi.  p.  430. 
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The  boy  repKed,  "An  angel  ia  not  evil ; 

I  should  have  feared  her,  had  she  been  a  devil." 

With  that  all  laugh'd,  and  clapp'd  him  on  the  shoulder, 

Making  the  bold  wag  by  their  praises  bold^. 

One  rubb'd  his  elbow  thus,  and  fleer'd  and  swore 

A  better  speech  was  never  spoke  before : 

Another,  with  his  finger  and  his  thumb, 

Cried  "  Via  !  we  will  do't,  come  what  will  come :" 

The  third  he  oaper'd,  and  cried,  "  All  goes  well :" 

The  fourth  tum'd  on  the  toe,  and  down  he  felL 

With  that,  they  all  did  tumble  on  the  groimd^ 

With  such  a  zealous  laughter,  so  profound. 

That  in  this  spleen  ridiculous  appears, 

To  check  their  folly,  passion's  solemn  tears  *. 

Prin.  But  what,  but  what,  come  they  to  visit  us  P 
Boyet.  They  do,  they  do ;  and  are  apparel'd  thus, — 
Like  Muscovites,  or  Russians :  as  I  guess, 
Their  purpose  is,  to  parle,  to  court,  and  dance ; 
And  every  one  his  love-suit  will  advance ' 
Unto  his  several  mistress ;  which  they'll  know 
By  favours  several  which  they  did  bestow. 

Prin.  And  will  they  so  P  the  gallants  shall  be  taskM ; 
For,  ladies,  we  will  every  one  be  mask'd. 
And  not  a  man  of  them  shall  have  the  grace. 
Despite  of  suit,  to  see  a  lady's  face. — 
Hold,  Bosaline ;  this  favour  thou  shalt  wear. 
And  then  the  king  will  court  thee  for  his  dear : 
Hold,  take  thou  this,  my  sweet,  and  give  me  thine. 
So  shall  Biron  take  me  for  Rosaline. — 
And  change  you  favours,  too ;  so  shall  your  loves 
Woo  contrary,  deceiv'd  by  these  removes. 

Ro9.  Come  on  then :  wear  the  favours  most  in  sight. 
Kath.  But  in  this  changing  what  is  your  intent  P 
Prin,  The  effect  of  my  intent  is,  to  cross  their's : 
They  do  it  but  in  mockery,  merriment' ; 
And  mock  for  mock  is  only  my  intent. 

*  —  paasion's  solemn  tears.]  So  all  the  old  editions :  in  the  cotr.  fo.  1632 
" solemn"  is  altered  to  mdden,  but  "solemn*'  seems  meant  as  the  opposite  of 
**  ridiculous  **  in  the  preceding  line,  and,  in  spite  of  the  correction  in  Mr.  Singer's 
folio,  we  do  not  feel  warranted  in  altering  the  text  here. 

*  And  every  one  his  love-suit  will  advance]  Here  we  encounter  a  welcome 
emendation  in  the  oorr.  fo.  1632,  vis.  **  love-suit "  for  hv€'/eai.  The  old  printer 
jnistook  the  long  «  for/,  and  composed /ta/  for  '*  suit." 

I  —  but  in  MOCKERY,  merriment  Q     The  folio  reads  **  wtoeUnff  memmtnt." 
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Their  several  counsels  they  unbosom  shall 
To  loves  mistook ;  and  so  be  mock'd  withal, 
Upon  the  next,  occasion  that  we  meet. 
With  visages  displayed,  to  talk,  and  greet. 

Hos.  But  shall  we  dance,  if  they  desire  us  to't  P 

Prin.  No ;  to  the  death,  we  will  not  move  a  foot : 
Nor  to  their  penn'd  speech  render  we  no  grace ; 
But,  while  'tis  spoke,  each  turn  away  her  face. 

Bayet  Why,  that  contempt  will  kill  the  speaker's  heart ', 
And  quite  divorce  his  memory  from  his  part. 

Prin.  Therefore  I  do  it ;  and,  I  make  no  doubt, 
The  rest  will  ne'er  come  in,  if  he  be  out. 
There's  no  such  sport  as  sport  by  sport  o'erthrown ; 
To  make  their's  our's,  and  our's  none  but  our  own : 
So  shall  we  stay,  mocking  intended  game  ; 
And  they,  well  mock'd,  depart  away  with  shame. 

[^Trumpets  sound  within. 

Bayet.  The  trumpet  sounds,  be  mask'd,  the  maskers  come. 

[The  ladies  mask. 

Enter  the  Eino,  Bibon,  Longaville,  and  Dumaine,  in 
Russian  habits*,  and  masked;  Moth,  Musicians,  and  At- 
tendants. 

Moth.  ''  All  hail,  the  richest  beauties  on  the  earth  I " 
Biron.  Beauties  no  richer  than  rich  taffitta  *. 
Moth.  "  A  holy  parcel  of  the  fairest  dames, 

[The  ladies  turn  their  backs  to  him. 

That  ever  tum'd  their  backs  to  mortal  views ! " 
Biron.  "  Their  eyes,"  villain,  "  their  eyes." 
Moth.  "  That  ever  tum'd  their  eyes  to  mortal  views  I 

Out"— 

Bot/et.  True ;  "  out,"  indeed. 

'  —  wUl  Idll  the  spsakkr's  heart  J  The  first  folio  reeds  keepen  for  "  speak- 
ers," as  it  correctly  stands  in  the  4to,  1698.  The  blander  is  not  corrected  in  the 
second  folio  (it  is  altered  to  **  speakers  "  in  the  corr.  fo.  1S3S),  which  in  the  pre- 
ceding line  has  "  her/'  misprinted  At«  in  the  prerions  editions.  In  the  second  line 
of  the  next  speech  of  the  princess,  the  second  folio  also  properly  corrects  e'er  into 
"ne'er." 

*  —  in  Russian  hahits  J  Boyet  has  preriously  told  ns  that  the  king  and  his 
lords  were  to  enter  **like  MnscoYites  or  Rossians:"  the  old  stage-direction  is, 
*'  Enter  Black-moors  with  mosic,  the  boy  with  a  speech,  and  the  rest  of  the  lords 
disguised."  Hence  it  appears  that  Black-moors  with  music  preceded  the  lords,  in 
order  to  introduce  the  maskers. 

*  Beauties  no  richer  than  rich  taflata.]  This  line,  the  folios  and  4to.  give  to 
Biron ;  not  to  Boyet,  as  in  all  the  modem  editions.  There  is  no  reason  for  de- 
priving him  of  it,  and  it  is  quite  in  his  spirit 
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Moih.  "  Out  of  your  fevours,  heavenly  spirits,  youchsafe 
Not  to  behold  "— 

Biron.  "  Once  to  behold,"  log^. 

Moth.  ''  Once  to  behold  with  your  sun-beamed  eyes, 
with  your  sun-beamed  eyes  " — 

Boyet.  They  will  not  answer  to  that  epithet ; 
You  were  best  call  it  daughter-beamed  eyes. 

Moth.  They  do  not  mark  me,  and  that  brings  me  out. 

Biron.  Is  this  your  perfectness  P  begone,  you  rog^. 

Bo8.  What  would  these  strangers?  know  their  minds,  Boyet. 
If  they  do  speak  our  language,  'tis  our  will 
That  some  plain  man  recount  their  purposes. 
Know  what  they  would. 

Boyet.  What  would  you  with  the  princess  P 

Biron.  Nothing  but  peace,  and  gentle  visitation. 

Bo8.  What  would  they,  say  they  P 

Boyet.  Nothing  but  peace,  and  gentle  visitation. 

Bos.  Why,  that  they  have ;  and  bid  them  so  be  gone. 

Boyet.  She  says,  you  have  it,  and  you  may  be  gone. 

King.  Say  to  her,  we  have  measur'd  many  miles. 
To  tread  a  measure  *  with  her  on  this  grass. 

Boyet.  They  say,  that  they  have  measur'd  many  a  mile, 
To  tread  a  measure  with  you  on  this  grass. 

Rob.  It  is  not  so.     Ask  them  how  many  inches 
Is  in  one  mile  P  if  they  have  measur'd  many. 
The  measure  then  of  one  is  easily  told. 

Boyet.  If,  to  come  hither  you  have  measur'd  miles, 
And  many  nulee,  the  princeas  bids  you  teU, 
How  many  inches  do  fill  up  one  mile. 

Biron.  Tell  her,  we  measure  them  by  weary  steps. 

Boyet.  She  hears  herself. 

Ro8.  How  many  weary  steps, 

Of  many  weary  miles  you  have  o'ergone. 
Are  number'd  in  the  travel  of  one  mile  P 

Biron.  We  number  nothing  that  we  spend  for  you : 
Our  duty  is  so  rich,  so  infinite. 
That  we  may  do  it  still  without  accompt. 
Youchsafe  to  show  the  sunshine  of  your  fiEtce, 
That  we,  like  savages,  may  worship  it. 

Ros.  My  jGeu^c  is  but  a  moon,  and  clouded  too. 


*  To  tread  a  mbasueb  with  bsr]    A  "  meMure  "  wai  %  sbw  lolemn  danoe : 
«' with  yotf"  in  the  folio*. 
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King.  Blesaed  are  clouds,  to  do  as  such  clouds  do ! 
Youchsafe,  bright  moon,  and  these  thy  stars,  to  shine 
(Those  clouds  removed)  upon  our  watery  eyne, 

Ro8,  0,  yam  petitioner !  beg  a  greater  matter ; 
Thou  now  request'st  but  moonshine  in  the  water. 

King,  Then,  in  our  measure  youchsafe  but  one  change*. 
Thou  bid'st  me  beg ;  this  begging  is  not  strange. 

JRos.  Play,  musio,  then  I  nay,  you  must  do  it  soon.' 

[Musie  plays. 
Not  yet ; — ^no  dance : — thus  change  I  like  the  moon. 

King.  Will  you  not   dance  P   How   come   you   thus   es* 
trangedP 

Ros.  You  took  the  moon  at  Aill,  but  now  she's  changed. 

King.  Yet  still  she  iA  the  moon,  and  I  the  man. 
The  music  plays :  youchsafe  some  motion  to  it'. 

Ro8.  Our  ears  youchsafe  it. 

King.  But  your  legs  should  do  it. 

Ros.  Since  you  are  strangers,  and  come  here  by  chance. 
We'll  not  be  nice.     Take  hands : — ^we  will  not  dance. 

King.  Why  take  we  hands  then  *  ? 

Ros.  Only  to  part  friends.-^ 

Court'sy,  sweet  hearts ;  and  so  the  measure  ends. 

King.  More  measure  of  this  measure :  be  not  nice. 

Ros.  We  can  afford  no  more  at  such  a  price. 

King.  Prize  you  yourselyes  ?    What  buys  your  company  P 

Ros.  Your  absence  only. 

King.  That  can  neyer  be. 

Ros.  Then  cannot  we  be  bought ;  and  so  adieu : 
Twice  to  your  yisor,  and  half  once  to  you. 

King.  K  you  deny  to  dance,  let's  hold  more  chat. 

Ros.  In  private  then. 

King.  I  am  best  pleas'd  with  that. 

[They  converse  apart. 

Biron.  White-handed  mistress,  one  sweet  word  with  thee. 

Prin.  Honey,  and  milk,  and  sugar :  there  are  three. 

Biron.  Nay  then,  two  treys,  (an  if  you  grow  so  nice) 

*  Then,  in  our  measure  youchsafe  but  oniB  change.]  The  4to,  1590,  spoils  tb« 
line  by  the  needless  introduotion  of  Jo,  '*  do  but  Toachsafe  one  change." 

'  The  music  plays :  youchsafe  foae  motion  to  iL]  In  the  old  copies  this  line 
is  assigned  to  Rosaline,  when  it  clearly  belongs  ,to  the  King.  In  other  places  the 
dialogue  is  confusedly  appropriated  to  the  characters ;  but  in  our  text  the  speeches, 
we  believe,  are  restored  to  their  right  owners. 

*  Why  take  ws  hands  then  ?]  You,  folio,  1623.  Afterwaids,  for  "  FHm  you 
yourselves  V*  the  folio  has  only  <*  prize  yourselves." 
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Meth^lin,  wort,  and  maimaej. — ^Well  run,  dice  I 
There's  h|df  %  dozen  sweets. 

Prt;i.  Seventh  sweet,  adieu. 

Since  you  can  cog*,  Til  play  no  more  with  you. 

Biron.  One  wor^  ii^  secret, 

Prtn.  Let  it  not  be  sweet. 

Biron.  Thou  griev'st  my  galL 

Prin.  GaUP  ¥tter. 

Biron.  Theref<^  meet. 

{They  amverae  apart. 

Dum.  Will  you  vouohsMe  with  i|ie  to  change  a  word  f 

Mar.  Name  it. 

Dum.  Fair  Iady,T-^ 

Mar.  Say  you  so  P  Fair  lord.— 

Take  that  for  your  fair  lady  ^*. 

Dum.  Please  it  you, 

As  much  in  private^  and  I'll  bid  adieu.     [2^^  converse  apart. 

Kath.  What,  was  your  visor  made  without  a  tongue  P 

Long.  I  know  the  reason,  lady,  why  you  ask. 

Kath.  0,  for  your  reason !  quickly,  sir ;  I  long. 

Long.  You  have  a  double  tongue  within  your  mask. 
And  would  afford  my  speechless  visor  half. 

Kath.  Yeal,  quoth  the  Dutchman. — ^Is  not  veal  a  calfP 

Long.  A  calf,  fair  lady  P 

Kath.  l^o^  a  fair  lord  calf. 

Long.  Let's  part  the  word. 

Kath.  No ;  I'll  not  be  your  half: 

Take  all,  and  wean  it :  it  may  prove  an  ox. 

Long.  Look,  how  you  butt  yourself  in  these  sharp  mocks. 
Will  you  give  horns,  chaste  lady  P  do  not  so. 

Kath.  Then  die  a  calf,  before  your  horns  do  grow. 

Long.  One  word  in  private  with  you,  ere  I  die. 

Kath.  Bleat  softly  then :  the  butcher  hears  you  cry. 

{They  converse  apart. 

Boyet.  The  tongues  of  mocking  wenches  are  as  keen 
As  is  the  razor's  edge  invisible, 
Cutting  a  smaller  hair  than  may  be  seen ; 
Above  the  sense  of  sense,  so  sensible 
Seemeth  their  conference ;  their  conceits  have  wings. 
Fleeter  than  arrows,  bullets,  wind,  thought,  swifter  things. 

*  Since  yoa  can  coo,]     To  cog  is,  technically,  to  lotd  dice,  end  metephoriceUy 
to  deorive  end  cheet.     It  is  of  constant  occnrrence. 

>•  Take  that  for  your  fair  lady.]    The  folio  reads,  **  Take  yo«  thai,"  Ac 
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Bofi.  Not  one  word  more,  my  maids :  break  off>  break  off. 

Piron.  By  heaven,  all  dry-beaten  with  pure  scoff! 

King.  Farewell,  mad  wenches :  you  have  simple  wits. 

Prin,  Twenty  adieus,  my  frozen  Musoovites. — 

[Exeunt  King,  Lords^  Moth,  Music,  and 
Attendants. 
Are  these  the  breed  of  wits  so  wonder'd  at  P 

Bayet.  Tapers  they  are,  with  your  sweet  breaths  puff'd 
out, 

Bm.  Well-liking  wits  they  have  * ;  gross,  gross ;  fat,  fSeit. 

Prin.  0,  poverty  in  wit,  kill'd  by  pure  flout '  1 
Will  they  not,  think  you,  hang  themselves  to-night, 

Or  ever,  but  in  visors,  show  their  faces  P 
This  pert  Biron  was  out  of  countenance  quite. 

Bos.  0 !  they  were  all  in  lamentable  cases ! 
The  king  wa8  weeping-ripe  for  a  good  word. 

Prin.  Biron  did  swear  himself  out  of  all  suit. 

Mar.  Dimiaine  was  at  my  service,  and  his  sword. 
No  pointy  quoth  I :  my  servant  straight  was  mute. 

Kath.  Lord  Longaville  said,  I  came  o'er  his  heart ; 
And  trow  you,  what  he  call'd  me  P 

Prin.  Qualm,  perhaps. 

Kath.  Yes,  in  good  faith. 

Prin.  Go,  sickness  as  thou  art ! 

Bos.  Well,  better  wits  have  worn  plain  statute-caps  *. 
But  wiU  you  hearP  the  king  is  my  love  sworn. 

Prin.  And  quick  Biron  hath  plighted  faith  to  me. 

Kath.  And  Longaville  was  for  my  service  bom. 

Mar.  Dumaine  is  mine,  as  sure  as  bark  on  tree. 

Boyet.  Madam,  and  pretty  mistresses,  give  ear. 
Immediately  they  will  again  be  here 

1  Well-liking  wits  they  have ;]  *«  Well-liking  "  of  old  meant  corpulent ;  to  that 
the  last  part  of  the  line  explains  the  first. 

'  O,  poverty  in  wit !  killed  bt  purk  flout !]  A  very  happy  emendatiun  from 
the  oorr.  fo.  1632  :  the  reading  has  invariably  been  '*  kingly-poor  flout/'  which,  if 
not  nonsense,  is  nearly  akin  to  it.  The  Princess  could,  of  course,  never  mean  thst 
the  King  and  his  lords  had  actually  been  "  kill'd  by  pure  flout,''  but  merely  that 
they  had  been  driven  from  the  field  by  the  treatment  they  had  recdved  frt>m  the 
ladies.  In  the  recent  German  translation  it  stands,  in  entire  accordance  with  the 
emendation,  Erumrgt  vom  SpoUgericht  I 

'  Well,  better  wits  have  worn  pUin  statutk-caps.]  Referring  probably  to  the 
dtlzens  of  London,  proverbially,  of  old,  not  remarkable  for  their  wit,  who,  with 
Others,  were  enjoined  by  Act  of  Parliament,  in  1571,  to  wear  woollen  caps:  hence 
apprentices,  and  citizens  generally,  were  often  called  flat-caps,  from  the  shape  of 
tiieir  head^x>vering. 
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In  their  own  shapes ;  for  it  can  never  be, 
They  will  digest  this  harsh  indignity. 

PHn.  Will  they  return  P 

Boyet  They  will,  they  will,  God  knows  ; 

And  leap  for  joy,  though  they  are  lame  with  blows : 
Therefore,  change  favours ;  and,  when  they  repair. 
Blow  like  sweet  roses  in  this  summer  air. 

Prin,  How  blow  P  how  blow  P  speak  to  be  understood. 

Boyet,  Fair  ladies,  mask'd,  are  roses  in  their  bud : 
Dismask'd,  their  damask  sweet  commixture  shown. 
Are  angels  vailing  clouds  ^  or  roses  blown. 

Prin,  Avaunt,  perplexity !     What  shall  we  do, 
If  they  return  in  their  own  shapes  to  woo  P 

Ro8.  Good  madam,  if  by  me  you'll  be  advis'd. 
Let's  mock  them  still,  as  well,  known,  as  disguis'd. 
Let  us  complain  to  them  what  fools  were  here, 
Disguis'd  like  Muscovites,  in  shapeless  gear ; 
And  wonder,  what  they  were,  and  to  what  end 
Their  shallow  shows,  and  prologue  vilely  penn'd. 
And  their  rough  carriage  so  ridiculous. 
Should  be  presented  at  our  tent  to  us. 

Boyet  Ladies,  withdraw :  the  gallants  are  at  hand. 

Prin.  Whip  to  our  tents,  as  roes  run  over  land. 

[Exeunt  Princess,  Ros.  Kath.  and  Mabia. 

Enter  the  King,  Biron,  Longaville,  and  Dumaine,  in  their 

proper  habits. 

King.  Fair  sir,  God  save  you.     Where  is  the  princess  P 

Boyet.  Gone  to  her  tent :  please  it  your  majesty, 
Command  me  any  service  to  her  thither  *  P 

King.  That  she  vouchsafe  me  audience  for  one  word. 

Boyet.  I  will ;  and  so  will  she,  I  know,  my  lord.         [Exit. 

Biron.  This  fellow  pecks  up  wit,  as  pigeons  peas. 
And  utters  it  again  when  God  doth  please '. 
He  is  wit's  pedler,  and  retails  his  wares 
At  wakes,  and  wassails,  meetings,  markets,  fairs ; 
And  we  that  sell  by  gross,  the  Lord  doth  know. 
Have  not  the  grace  to  grace  it  with  such  show. 

*  Are  angels  Tailing  doads,]  t.  e.  Angels  lowering  the  douds  that  concealed 
them.    The  4to,  1598,  by  a  misprint,  has  varling  for  *'  Tailing." 

*  Command  me  any  service  to  her  thither  ?]     Thither,  necessary  to  the  line, 
is  omitted  in  the  folio,  1623,  and  in  some  copies  of  the  4to,  J  598. 

*  —  when  Goo  doth  please.]    The  folio,  1623,  substitntes  Jow  for  *'  God." 

VOL.  II.  M. 
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This  gallant  pins  the  wenches  on  his  sleeve : 
Had  he  been  Adam,  he  had  tempted  Eve. 
A'  can  carve  too,  and  lisp :  why,  this  is  he, 
That  kiss'd  his  hand  away '  in  courtesy : 
This  is  the  ape  of  form,  monsieur  the  nice, 
That,  when  he  plays  at  tables,  chides  the  dice 
In  honourable  terms :  nay,  he  can  sing 
A  mean  most  meanly ;  and,  in  ushering. 
Mend  him  who  can :  the  ladies  call  him,  sweet ; 
The  stairs,  as  he  treads  on  them,  kiss  his  feet. 
This  is  the  flower  that  smiles  on  every  one. 
To  show  his  teeth  as  white  as  whales  bone  * ; 
And  consciences,  that  will  not  die  in  debt, 
Pay  him  the  due  *  of  honey-tongued  Boyet. 

King,  A  blister  on  his  sweet  tongue,  with  my  heart, 
That  put  Armado's  page  out  of  his  part ! 

Enter  the  Princess,  ushered  by  Boyet  ;  Rosaline,  Maria, 

Katharine,  and  Attendants. 

Biran.  See  where  it  comes  * ! — Behaviour,  what  wert  thou, 
Till  this  man  show'd  thee  ?  and  what  art  thou  now  P 
King,  All  hail,  sweet  madam,  and  fair  time  of  day  I 
Prin,  Fair,  in  all  hail,  is  foul,  as  I  conceive. 
King.  Construe  my  speeches  better,  if  you  may. 
Prin.  Then  wish  me  better :  I  will  give  you  leave. 
King.  We  came  to  visit  you,  and  purpose  now 

To  lead  you  to  our  court :  vouchsafe  it,  then. 
Prin.  This  field  shall  hold  me,  and  so  hold  your  vow : 

Nor  God,  nor  I,  delight  in  perjur'd  men. 
King.  Rebuke  me  not  for  that  which  you  provoke ; 

The  virtue  of  your  eye  must  break  my  oath. 
Prin.  You  nick-name  virtue ;  vice  you  should  have  spoke. 


'  That  kiss'd  his  hand  away]    *'  That  kiss'd  away  his  hand  "  in  the  folio,  l(i23. 

*  To  show  his  teeth  as  white  as  whales  bone ;]  t.  e.  As  white  as  the  bone  or 
tooth  of  the  wakus,  of  old  called  the  whale.  The  expression  was  oommon  at  a 
▼ery  early  date  in  our  language.  The  reader  will  perceive,  that  *'  whales  "  is  to  be 
read  as  a  dissyllable  in  Shakespeare,  as  well  as  in  Lord  Surrey's  "  Songs  and 
Sonnets,"  in  Spenser's  **  Faerie  Queene,"  and  various  older  authorities  for  the 
same  simile. 

9  Pay  h^m  the  due]     Duty,  folio,  1623. 

>  See  where  it  comes !]  Spoken  contemptuously  of  Boyet :  the  corr.  fo.  1632 
has  "  See  where  he  comes,"  which  lessens  the  force  of  the  expression.  In  the 
next  line  the  old  copies  have  "  mad  man  "  instead  of  **  man,"  the  printer  having 
been  misled  by  the  likeness  of  the  two  words. 
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For  virtue's  office  never  breaks  men's  troth. 
Now,  by  my  maiden  honour,  yet  as  pure 

As  the  unsullied  lily,  I  protest, 
A  world  of  torments  though  I  should  endure, 

I  would  not  yield  to  be  your  house's  guest ; 
So  much  I  hate  a  breaking  cause  to  be 
Of  heavenly  oaths,  vow'd  with  integrity. 

King.  O !  you  have  liv'd  in  desolation  here. 
Unseen,  unvisited ;  much  to  our  shame. 

Prin,  Not  so,  my  lord ;  it  is  not  so,  I  swear : 
We  have  had  pastimes  here,  and  pleasant  game. 
A  mess  of  Russians  left  us  but  of  late. 

King.  How,  madam !  Russians  P 

Priti.  Ajy  in  truth,  my  lord ; 

Trim  gallants,  ftill  of  courtship,  and  of  state. 

Has.  Madam,  speak  true. — It  is  not  so,  my  lord : 
My  lady  (to  the  manner  of  the  days  *) 
In  courtesy  gives  undeserving  praise. 
We  four,  indeed,  confronted  were  with  four 
In  Russian  habit :  here  they  stay'd  an  hour. 
And  talk'd  apace ;  and  in  that  hour,  my  lord, 
They  did  not  bless  us  with  one  happy  word. 
I  dare  not  call  them  fools ;  but  this  I  think, 
When  they  are  thirsty,  fools  would  fain  have  drink. 

Biron.  This  jest  is  dry  to  me. — ^Fair,  gentle  sweet ', 
Your  wit  makes  wise  things  foolish :  when  we  greet. 
With  eyes  best  seeing,  heaven's  fiery  eye, 
By  light  we  lose  light :  your  capacity 
Is  of  that  nature,  that  to  your  huge  store 
Wise  things  seem  foolish,  and  rich  things  but  poor. 

Ro8.  This  proves  you  wise  and  rich,  for  in  my  eye, — 

Biron.  I  am  a  fool,  and  full  of  poverty. 

Ros.  But  that  you  take  what  doth  to  you  belong. 
It  were  a  faiilt  to  snatch  words  from  my  tongue. 

Biron.  O  !  I  am  your's,  and  all  that  I  possess. 

Ito8.  All  the  fool  mine  P 

Biron.  I  cannot  give  you  less. 

Ros.  Which  of  the  visors  was  it,  that  you  wore  P 

s  —  (to  the  manner  of  the  days)]  Here  again  the  corr.  fb.  1632  has  "  then 
daja,"  but,  aa  m  the  former  instanoe  (p.  1 43),  it  doefl  not  so  much  represent  the  mode 
of  apeeeh  in  Shakeapeare's  time  as  afterwards,  and  we  therefore  make  no  change. 

*  Fair,  gentle  aweet,]  "  Fair  "  is  the  reading  of  the  second  folio,  in  order  to 
eomplete  the  defectiTe  measure. 

m2 
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Biron.   Where  P    when  P   what  visor  P    why  demand  you 

thisP 
Ro8.  There,  then,  that  visor ;  that  superfluous  cafie. 
That  hid  the  worse,  and  show'd  the  better  face. 

King,  We  are  descried :  they'll  mock  us  now  downright. 
Dum,  Let  us  confess,  and  turn  it  to  a  jest. 
Prin.  Amaz'd,  my  lord  P    Why  looks  your  highness  sad  P 
Ro8.  Help !  hold  his  brows !  he'll  swoon.     Why  look  you 
pale  P— 
Sea-sick,  I  think,  coming  from  Muscovy. 
•    Biron.  Thus  pour  the  stars  down  plagues  for  perjury. 

Can  any  face  of  brass  hold  longer  out  P — 
Here  stand  I,  lady ;  dart  thy  skill  at  me ; 

Bruise  me  with  scorn,  confound  me  with  a  flout ; 
Thrust  thy  sharp  wit  quite  through  my  ignorance ;  • 

Cut  me  to  pieces  with  thy  keen  conceit ; 
And  I  vqH  wish  thee. never  more  to  dance, 
Nor  never  more  in  Russian  habit  wait. 
O I  never  will  I  trust  to  speeches  penn'd, 

.   Nor  to  the  motion  of  a  school-boy's  tongue ; 
Nor  never  come  in  visor  to  my  friend ; 

Nor  woo  in  rhyme,  like  a  blind  harper's  song ; 
Tafiata  phrases,  silken  terms  precise, 

Three-pil'd  hyperboles,  spruce  afiectation^, 
Figures  pedaptical :  these  summer  flies 

Have  blolvh  me  ftill  of  maggot  ostentation. 
I  do  forswear  them ;  and  I  here  protest, 

By  this  white  glove,  (how  white  the  hand,  God  knows) 
Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  express'd 

In  russet  yeas,  and  honest  kersey  noes : 
And,  to  begin, — ^wench,  so  God  help  me,  la ! 
My  love  to  thee  is  sound,  sans  crack  or  flaw. 
Ro%,  Sans  sans,  I  pray  you. 
Biron.  Yet  I  have  a  trick 

Of  the  old  rage : — ^bear  with  me,  I  am  sick ; 
I'll  leave  it  by  degrees.     Soft !  let  us  see : — 
Write  "  Lord  have  mercy  on  us  * "  on  those- three ; 

*  Three-pil'd  hyperboles,  spruce  ArFSCTATioNj  The  old  copies  read  afeetiom, 
but  the  oorr.  fo.  1632  has  **  affectation/'  which  the  rhyme  shows  to  be  right.  Still 
it  b  undoubtedly  true  that  t^ection  was  sometimes  used  in  the  same  way. 

*  Write  "  Lord  have  mercy  on  us  *']  The  inscription  upon  the  doors  of  houses 
infected  with  the  plague.  The  word  *«  tokens/'  which  occurs  a  few  lines  lower,  in 
leferenoe  to  the  fiiTours  worn  by  the  ladies,  was  especially  implied  to  symptoma  of 
the  plague. 
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They  are  i^ected,  in  their  hearts  it  lies ; 

They  have  the  plague,  and  caught  it  of  your  eyes : 

These  lords  are  visited ;  you  are  not  free, 

For  the  Lord's  tokens  on  you  do  I  see. 

Prin.  No,  they  are  free  that  gave  these  tokens  to  us. 

Biron.  Our  states  are  forfeit :  seek  not  to  undo  us. 

JRos.  It  is  not  so ;  for  how  can  this  be  true, 
That  you  stand  forfeit,  being  those  that  sue  ? 

Biron.  Peace !  for  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  you. 

Bos.  Nor  shall  not,  if  I  do  as  I  intend. 

Biron.  Speak  for  yourselves :  my  wit  is  at  an  end. 

King.  Teach  us,  sweet  madam,  for  our  rude  transgression 
Some  fair  excuse. 

PHn.  The  fairest  is  confession. 

Were  you  not  here,  but  even  now,  disguis'd  P 

King.  Madam,  I  was. 

Prin.  And  were  you  well  advis'd  P 

King.  I  was,  fair  madam. 

Prin.  When  you  then  were  here. 

What  did  you  whisper  in  your  lady's  ear  P 

King.  That  more  than  all  the  world  I  did  respect  her. 

Prin.  When  she  shall  challenge  this,  you  will  reject  her. 

King.  Upon  mine  honour,  no. 

Prin.  Peace!  peace!  forbear: 

Tour  oath  once  broke,  you  force  not  to  forswear  •. 

King.  Despise  me,  when  I  break  this  oath  of  mine. 

Prin.  I  will ;  and  therefore  keep  it. — Rosaline, 
What  did  the  Russian  whisper  in  your  ear  P 

Ro8.  Madam,  he  swore,  that  he  did  hold  me  dear 
As  precious  eyesight,  and  did  value  me 
Above  this  world ;  adding  thereto,  moreover. 
That  he  would  wed  me,  or  else  die  my  lover. 

Prin.  God  give  thee  joy  of  him !  the  noble  lord 
Most  honourably  doth  uphold  his  word. 

King.  What  mean  you,  madam  P  by  my  life,  my  troth, 
I  nev^r  swore  this  lady  such  an  oath. 

Ro8.  By  heaven,  you  did ;  and  to  confirm  it  plain, 
You  gave  me  this :  but  take  it,  sir,  again. 

King.  My  faith,  and  this,  the  princess  I  did  give : 
I  knew  her  by  this  jewel  on  her  sleeve. 

•  —  joQ  romcs  not  to  forswear.]  i.  e.  You  do  not  hetiiate,  or  care  not,  to  for- 
urear.  This  idiomatic  nse  of  the  word  is  very  old  in  our  language,  as  might  be 
established  bj  man j  instances. 
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Prin.  Pardon  me,  sir,  this  jewel  did  she  wear ; 
And  lord  Biron,  I  thank  him,  is  my  dear. — 
What !  will  you  have  me,  or  your  pearl  again  ? 

Biran.  Neither  of  either ;  I  remit  both  twain. — 
I  see  the  trick  on't : — ^here  was  a  consent, 
Knowing  aforehand  of  our  merriment. 
To  dash  it  like  a  Christmas  comedy. 
Some  carry-tale,  some  please-man,  some  slight  zany ', 
Some  mimible-news,  some  trencher-knight,  some  Dick, 
That  smiles  his  cheek  in  years ',  and  knows  the  trick 
To  make  my  lady  laugh  when  she's  disposed, 
Told  our  intents  before ;  which  once  disclos'd, 
The  ladies  did  change  favours,  and  then  we. 
Following  the  signs,  woo'd  but  the  sign  of  she. 
Now,  to  our  perjury  to  add  more  terror. 
We  are  again  forsworn — in  will,  and  error. 
Much  upon  this  it  is : — and  might  not  you  [To  Boyet. 

Forestal  our  sport,  to  make  us  thus  imtrue  ? 
Do  not  you  know  my  lady's  foot  by  the  squire ', 

And  laugh  upon  the  apple  of  her  eye  ?  ' 
And  stand  between  her  back,  sir,  and  the  fire. 

Holding  a  trencher,  jesting  merrily  ? 
You  put  our  page  out :  go,  you  are  cJlow'd ; 
Die  when  you  will,  a  smock  shall  be  your  shroud. 
You  leer  upon  me,  do  you  ?  there's  an  eye, 
Woimds  like  a  leaden  sword. 

Boyet.  Full  merrily 

Hath  this  brave  manage ',  this  career,  been  run. 

Biron,  Lo,  he  is  tilting  straight !    Peace !    I  have  done. 

Enter  Costard. 

Welcome,  pure  wit !  thou  partest  a  fair  fray. 

Cost.  0  Lord,  sir,  they  would  know, 
Whether  the  three  Worthies  shall  come  in,  or  no. 

'  —  some  sligfat  zany,]  This  is  tlie  correction  of  tbe  folk>,  IG23 :  tbe  4to. 
reads,  taine^  for  "  zany,"  meaning,  of  coarse,  a  fool  or  gnlL  * 

*  That  smiles  his  cheek  in  years,]  The  old  copies  are  uniform  in  this  reading, 
which  is  very  intelligible.  Biron  is  speaking  generally  of  some  courtier  who 
"  smiles  his  cheek  in  or  into  years,"  or  an  appearance  of  age,  by  constant 
grinning. 

*  —  by  the  squire,]     From  esguierrtt  Fr.  a  ruie,  or  sqMore. 

*  Hath  this  brave  manage,]  A  term  from  the  tilt-yard.  Here  we  have 
managrer  thrust  into  the  text,  fdr  '*  manage."  Some  copies  of  the  4to,  159H,  have 
n»a§€t  which  in  others  is  altered  to  mmmagtr :  in  the  folios  it  is  invariably  manner ^ 
but  all  are  wrong. 
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Biron,  Wliat,  are  there  but  three  P 

Cost,  No,  sir ;  but  it  is  vara  fine, 

For  every  one  persents  three. 

Biron,  And  three  times  thrice  is  nine. 

Cost.  Not  so,  sir ;  under  correction,  sir,  I  hope,  it  is  not  so. 
You  cannot  beg  us  *,  sir,  I  can  assure  you,  sir ;  we  know  what 

we  know : 
I  hope,  sir,  three  times  thrice,  sir, — 

Biran.  Is  not  nine. 

Cost.  Under  correction,  sir,  we  know  whereuntil  it  doth 
amount. 

Biroti.  By  Jove,  I  always  took  three  threes  for  nine. 

Cost.  O  Lord !  sir,  it  were  pity  you  should  get  your  living 
by  reckoning,  sir. 

Biron.  How  much  is  it  P 

Cost.  O  Lord !  sir,  the  parties  themselves,  the  actors,  sir, 
will  show  whereuntil  it  doth  amount :  for  mine  own  part,  I 
am,  as  they  say,  but  to  persent  one  man*, — e'en  one  poor  man 
— ^Pompion  the  great,  sir. 

Biron.  Art  thou  one  of  the  Worthies  P 

Cost.  It  pleased  them  to  think  me  worthy  of  Pompion  tha 
great :  for  mine  own  p^rt,  I  know  not  the  degree  of  the. 
Worthy,  but  I  am  to  stand  for  him. 

Biron.  Go,  bid  them  prepare. 

Cost.  We  will  turn  it  finely  off,  sir:  we  will  take  some 
care.  [Exit  Costard. 

King.  Biron,  they  will  shame  us ;  let  them  not  approach. 

Biron.  We  are  shame-proof,  my  lord ;  and  'tis  some  policy 
To  have  one  show  worse  than  the  king's  and  his  company. 

King.  I  say,  they  shall  not  come. 

Prin.  Nay,  my  good  lord,  let  me  o'er-rule  you  now. 
That  sport  best  pleases,  that  doth  least  know  how  * : 
Where  zeal  strives  to  content,  and  the  contents 

*  You  cannot  bso  as,]  Meaning,  you  cannot  solicit  for  the  wardship  of  as,  as 
idiots  or  lunatics. 

'  I  am,  as  they  say.  but  to  persent  one  man,]  The  old  copies  have  perfect 
for  *'  peraen^"  which  is  derived  from  the  oorr.  fo.  16S2,  and  is  a  word  Costard  has 
just  above  used :  to  '*  persent "  is  still  a  vulgar  corruption  of  repreteni.  It  seems 
unlikely  that  Costard  should  call  his  character  *'  Pompion  the'great  '*  at  the  end 
of  this  speech,  and  *'  Pompey  the  great"  at  the  beginning  of  the  next;  but  so  it 
stands  in  the  old  copies.  In  the  ootr.  fo.  1032  it  seems  fitly  made  **  Pompion  the 
great "  in  both  places. 

*  —  that  doth  LB  AST  know  how :]  Beei^  4to,  1598.  Both  4to.  and  folio,  two 
lines  lower,  read  thai  for  "  them."     It  is  Malone's  emendation. 
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Die  in  the  zeal  of  them  which  it  presents, 
Their  form  confounded  makes  most  form  in  mirth, 
When  great  things  labouring  perish  in  their  birth. 
Biron,  A  right  description  of  our  sport,  my  lord. 

Enter  Arbi/ux). 

Arm.  Anointed,  I  implore  so  much  expense  of  thy  royal 
sweet  breath,  as  will  utter  a  brace  of  words. 

[Armado  converses  with  the  King,  and  delivers  a 

paper  to  him. 

Prin.  Doth  this  man  serve  God  P 

Biron.  Why  ask  you  P 

Prin.  A'  speaks  not  like  a  man  of  God  hiB  making '. 

Arm.  That's  all  one,  my  fair,  sweet,  honey  monarch ;  for, 
I  protest,  the  schoolmaster  is  exceeding  fantastical ;  too,  too 
vain ;  too,  too  vain :  but  we  will  put  it,  as  they  say,  to  for- 
tuna  delta  guerra.  I  wish  you  the  peace  of  mind,  most  royal 
couplement  I  [Exit  Armado. 

King.  Here  is  like  to  be  a  good  presence  of  Worthies.  He 
presents  Hector  of  Troy ;  the  swain,  Pompey  the  great ;  the 
parish  curate,  Alexander;  Armado's  page,  Hercules;  the 
pedant,  Judas  Maccabeus. 

And  if  these  four  Worthies  in  their  first  show  thrive. 
These  four  will  change  habits,  and  present  the  other  five. 

Biron.  There  is  five  in  the  first  show. 

King.  You  are  deceived ;  'tis  not  so. 

Biron.  The  pedant,  the  braggart,  the  hedge-priest,  the  fool, 
and  the  boy: — 

Abate  throV  at  novun. ',  and  the  whole  world  again. 
Cannot  pick  out  five  such,  take  each  one  in  his  vein. 

King.  The  ship  is  under  sail,  and  here  she  comes  amain. 

Enter  Costard  armed,  for  Pompey. 

Cost.  "  I  Pompey  am," 

Boyet.  You  lie,  you  are  not  he. 

Cost.  "  I  Pompey  am,*' 

*  —  a  man  of  God  his  making.]  This  was  the  old  method  of  writing  and 
printing  the  Saxon  genitive,  and  so  it  stands  in  the  4to,  '*  his  "  being  necessary  to 
the  metre :  "  a  man  of  God's  making  "  is  the  reading  of  the  folio. 

'  Abate  throw  at  novum  J  Novtan  or  Novem,  was  a  game  at  dice,  and  "  Abate 
throw  at  novum''  seems  equivalent  to  saying,  ** barring  throw  at  dice,"  or 
barring  the  chance  of  throwing,  these  persons  cannot  be  matched.  Malone 
inserted  the  indefinite  article  before  **  throw,"  but  it  is  not  necessary,  and  b  not  in 
the  old  copies.    Tbe  nine  Worthies  brought  Novem  into  Biron's  mind. 
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BoyeL  With  libbard's  head  on  knee  \ 

Biran.  Well  said,  old  mocker:  I  must  needs  be  friends 
with  thee. 

Cost.  "  I  Pompey  am,  Pompey  sumam'd  the  big," — 

Dum.  The  great. 

Cost  It  is  great,  sir ; — "  Pompey  sumam'd  the  great ; 
That  oft  in  field,  with  targe  and  shield,  did  make  my  foe  to 

sweat: 
And  travelling  along  this  coast,  I  here  am  come  by  chance. 
And  lay  my  arms  before  the  legs  of  this  sweet  lass  of  France." 
If  your  ladyship  would  say,  "  Thanks,  Pompey,"  I  had  done. 

Prin.  Ghreat  thanks,  great  Pompey. 

Cost  'Tis  not  so  much  worth ;  but,  I  hope,  I  was  perfect. 
I  made  a  little  fault  in,  "  great." 

Biron.  My  hat  to  a  hal^enny,  Pompey  proves  the  best 
Worthy. 

Enter  Sir  Nathaniel  armed,  for  Alexander. 

Nath.    "When  in  the  world  I  liv*d,  I  was  the  world's 
commander ; 
By  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  I  spread  my  conquering 

might: 
My  'scutcheon  plain  declares,  that  I  am  Alisander." 
Boyet.  Your  nose  says,  no,  you  are  not ;  for  it  stands  too 

right*. 
Biron.  Your  nose  smells,  no,  in  this,  most  tender-smelling 

knight. 
Prin.  The  conqueror  is  dismay'd. — ^Proceed,  good  Alexander. 
Nath.  "When  in  the  world  I  liVd,  I  was  the  world's 

commander ;" — 
Boyet,  Most  true ;  'tis  right :  you  were  so,  Alisander. 
Biron.  Pompey  the  great ! 
Cost.  Your  servant,  and  Costard. 

Biron.  Take  away  the  conqueror ;  take  away  Alisander. 
Cost.  O !  sir,  [To  Nath.]  you  have  overthrown  Alisander 
the  conqueror.     You  will  be  scraped  out  of  the  painted  cloth 
for  this :  your  lion,  that  holds  his  poll-axe  sitting  on  a  close- 
stool  •,  will  be  given  to  Ajax :  he  will  be  the  ninth  Worthy. 

'  With  Ubbard's  bead  on  knee.]  Pompey  wore  a  libbird's  or  pantber's  bead 
vpoD  his  knee, — anciently  as  a  protection  and  ornament. 

'  —  it  stands  too  right.]  "  It  should  be  remembered/'  Steerens  remarks, 
"to  relish  this  joke,  that  the  head  of  Alexander  was  obliquely  placed  on  his 
shovlders.'' 

'  —  lioD,  that  holds  his  poll-axe  sitting  on  a  close-stool  J     **  This  alludes  to 
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A  conqueror,  and  afeard  to  speak  ?  run  away  for  shame,  Ali- 
sander.  [Nath.  relires.l  There,  an't  shall  pleaae  you:  a 
foolish  mild  man ;  an  honest  man,  look  you,  and  soon  daah'd. 
He  is  a  marvellous  good  neighbour,  faith,  and  a  very  good 
bowler ;  but,  for  Alisander,  alaa !  you  see,  how  'tis ;  a  little 
o'er-parted. — ^But  there  are  Worthies  a  ooming  will  speak 
their  mind  in  some  other  sort. 

Prin.  Stand  aside,  good  Pompey  '•.  [I!xii  Costard. 

^nt^  HoLOFEBNEs,  armed  for  Judas;  anrf'MoTH,  armed  for 

Hercules. 

Hoi,  "  Great  Hercules  is  presented  by  this  imp. 

Whose  dub  kill'd  Cerberus,  that  three-headed  eania; 
And,  when  he  was  a  babe,  a  child,  a  shrimp, 

Thus  did  he  strangle  serpents  in  his  manua, 
Quoniam,  he  seemeth  in  minority, 
JErgOy  I  come  with  this  apology." — 
Keep  some  state  in  thy  exit,  and  vanish.  [Exit  Moth. 

HoL  "Judas  lam,"— 

Diim,  A  Judas ! 

HoL  Not  Iscariot,  sir. — 
"  Judas  I  am,  ycleped  Maccabeus." 

Dum.  Judas  Maccabeus  clipt  is  plain  Judas. 

Biron.  A  kissing  traitor. — ^How  art  thou  proved  Judas  P 

Hoi  "  Judas  lam,"— 

Dum.  The  more  shame  for  you,  Judas. 

HoL  What  mean  you,  sir  P 

Boyet  To  make  Judas  hang  himself. 

HoL  Begin,  sir :  you  are  my  elder. 

Biron.  Well  foUow'd :  Juda^  was  hang'd  on  an  elder. 

HoL  I  will  not  be  put  out  of  coimtenance. 

Biron,  Because  thou  hast  no  face. 

HoL  ^Vhat  is  this  ? 

Boyet, '  A  cittern  head. 

DuM.  The  head  of  a  bodkin. 

the  Arms  giren  in  the  old  history  of  '  The  Nine  Worthies/  **  Mys  ToUet,  "  to 
*  Alexander,  the  which  did  beare  geules,  a  lion  or,  geianie  m  a  ckayer,  holding  a 
battle-ax  argent.'  "  Leigh's  Accidence  of  Armory y  I697»  p.  23.  The  second 
part  of  the  joke  arises  out  of  the  similarity  of  sound  between  ^ax  and  ajakm, 

><>  Prin.  Btand  a.oide,  good  Pompey.]  These  words  are  assigned  to  the  Princett 
in  the  old  copies,  and  we  have  not  deprived  her  of  them,  but  in  the  f»rr.  fo.  1632 
they  are  transferred  to  the  King,  This  alteration  perhaps  had  been  made  in  the 
day  of  the  old  corrector,  but  we  nevertheless  rely  upon  the  more  ancient  autho- 
rities.    "  Erii  Costard  "  is  from  the  corr.  fo.  1632. 
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Biron.  A  death's  face  in  a  ri»g. 

Lon^f.  The  face  of  an  old  Roman  coin,  scarce  seen. 

Bayet.  The  pummel  of  Caesar's  faulchion. 

Dum,  The  cary'd-bone  &ce  on  a  flask. 

Biron.  St.  George's  half-cheek  in  a  brooch. 

Dum.  Ay,  and  in  a  brooch  of  lead. 

Biron,  Ay,  and  worn  in  the  cap  of  a  tooth-drawer. 
And  now  forward,  for  we  have  put  thee  in  countenance. 

Hoi.  You  have  put  me  out  of  countenance. 

Biron.  False :  we  have  given  thee  faces. 

HoL  But  you  have  out-fac'd  them  all. 

Biron.  An  thou  wert  a  lion,  we  would  do  so. 

Boyet.  Therefore,  as  he  is  an  ass,  let  him  go. 
And  so  adieu,  sweet  Jude !  nay,  why  dost  thou  stay  P 

Bum.  For  the  latter  end  of  his  name. 

Biron.  For  the  ass  to  the  Jude?    give  it  him: — Jud-as, 
away! 

Hoi.  This  is  not  generous,  not  gentle,  not  hiunble. 

Boyet.  A  light  for  monsieur  Judas  * !  it  grows  dark,  he  may 
stumble. 

Prin.  Alas,  poor  Maccabeus,  how  hath  ho  been  baited ! 

Enter  Armado,  armed  for  Hector. 

Biron.  Hide  thy  head,  AchiUes:    here  comes  Hector  in 
arms. 

Bum.  Though  my  mocks  come  home  by  me,  I  will  now  be 
merry. 

King.  Hector  was  but  a  Trojan  in  respect  of  this. 

Boyet.  But  is  this  Hector  ? 

King.  I  think  Hector  was  not  so  clean-timber'd. 

Long.  His  leg  is  too  big  for  Hector's. 

Bum.  More  calf,  certain. 

Boyet.  No ;  he  is  best  indued  in  the  small. 

Biron.  This  cannot  be  Hector. 

Bum.  He's  a  god,  or  a  painter ;  for  he  makes  faces. 

Arm.  "  The  armipotent  Mars,  of  lances  the  almighty, 
(lave  Hector  a  gift," — 

Bum.  A  gilt  nutmeg '. 

Biron.  A  lemon. 


*  A  light  for  monsiear  Judas  I]     Torches  were  of  old  often  called  Judases. 

*  A  gilt  Datme^]    The  folio  has  "a  gilt  nutmeg/'  which  is  probably  right; 
though  **  %  gift  DQtmeg/'  the  reading  of  the  4to,  is  perfectly  inteUigible. 
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Long.  Stuck  with  cloves.    • 

Dum,  No,  cloven. 

Arm.  Peace  * ! 
"  The  armipotent  Mars,  of  lances  the  almighty, 

Gave  Hector  a  gift,  the  heir  of  Ilion ; 
A  man  so  breath'd,  that  certain  he  would  fight;  yea, 

From  mom  till  night,  out  of  his  pavilion. 
I  am  that  flower," — 

Dum.  That  mint. 

Long.  That  columbine. 

Arm.  Sweet  lord  Longaville,  rein  thy  tongue. 

Long.  I  must  rather  give  it  the  rein,  for  it  runs  against 
Hector. 

Dum.  Ay,  and  Hector's  a  greyhoimd. 

Arm.  The  sweet  war-man  is  dead  and  rotten:  sweet 
chucks,  beat  not  the  bones  of  the  buried :  when  he  breathed, 
he  was  a  man  *. — But  I  will  forward  with  my  device.  Sweet 
royalty,  bestow  on  me  the  sense  of  hearing. 

Prin.  Speak,  brave  Hector  :  we  are  much  delighted. 

Arm.  I  do  adore  thy  sweet  grace's  slipper. 

Boyet.  Loves  her  by  the  foot. 

Dum.  He  may  not  by  the  yard. 

Arm.  "  This  Hector  far  surmoimted  Hannibal," — 

He-enter  Costard,  in  haste,  unarmed'. 

Cost.  The  party  is  gone  • :  fellow  Hector,  she  is  gone ;  she 
is  two  months  on  her  way. 

Arfn.  What  meanest  thou  ? 

Cost.  Faith,  unless  you  play  the  honest  Trojan,  the  poor 
wench  is  cast  away :  she's  quick ;  the  child  brags  in  her  belly 
ab'eady :  'tis  your's. 

Arm.  Dost  thou  infamonize  me  among  potentates  P  Thou 
shalt  die. 

'  Arm.  Peace  !]     Omitted  in  the  folio,  1623,  and  in  the  other  folios. 

*  —  when  he  breathed,  he  was  a  man.]  These  words,  found  in  the  4to,  1598, 
are  not  in  the  folios. 

*  Re-enter  Costard,  in  haste,  unarmed.]  We  have  before  seen  (p.  170)  that 
Costard  went  out  at  the  words  of  the  Princess  "  Stand  aside,  good  Pompey."  He 
here,  according  to  the  same  authority  (the  corr.  fo.  1S32)  returns  in  haste,  to 
inform  Armado  of  the  condition  of  Jaquenetta.  Unless  he  had  gone  out,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  he  had  obtained  the  information  he  brings.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  we  ha^e  here  the  practice  of  the  old  stage :  in  the  printed  editions  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  precisely  how  the  business  of  the  scene  was  conducted. 

*  The  party  is  gone :]  In  the  old  copies  these  words  are  printed  in  italic,  and 
might  be  taken  either  as  part  of  the  speedi  of  Annado,  or  as  a  stage-directioii. 
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CobL  Then  shall  Hector  be  whipp'd  for  Jaquenetta  that 
is  quick  by  him,  and  hang'd  for  Fompey  that  is  dead  by  him. 

Dum.  Most  rare  Pompey ! 

Boyet,  Renowned  Pompey ! 

Biron.  Greater  than  great,  gi^eat,  great,  great  Pompey! 
Pompey  the  huge ! 

Dum.  Hector  trembles. 

Biron.  Pompey  is  moved. — More  At^,  more  Atds!  stir 
them  on !  stir  them  on ! 

Dum.  Hector  will  challenge  him. 

Biron.  Ay,  if  a'  have  no  more  man's  blood  in's  belly  than 
will  sup  a  flea. 

Arm.  By  the  north  pole,  I  do  challenge  thee. 

Cost.  I  will  not  fight  with  a  pole,  like  a  northern  man :  I'll 
slash ;  I'll  do  it  by  the  sword. — 1  pray  you,  let  me  borrow 
my  arms  again. 

Dum.  Room  for  the  incensed  Worthies  ! 

Cost.  I'll  do  it  in  my  shirt. 

Dum.  Most  resolute  Pompey ! 

Mothi  Master,  let  me  take  you  a  button-hole  lower.  Do 
you  not  see,  Pompey  is  uncasing  for  the  combat?  What 
mean  you  ?  you  will  lose  your  reputation. 

Arm.  Gentlemen,  and  soldiers,  pardon  me ;  I  will  not 
combat  in  my  shirt. 

Dum.  You  may  not  deny  it :  Pompey  hath  made  the  chal- 
lenge. 

Arm.  Sweet  bloods,  I  both  may  and  will. 

Biron.  What  reason  have  you  for't  ? 

Arm^  The  naked  truth  of  it  is,  I  have  no  shirt.  I  go  wool- 
ward  for  penance. 

Boyet.  True,  and  it  was  enjoin'd  him  in  Rome  for  want  of 
linen ;  since  when,  I'll  be  sworn,  he  wore  none,  but  a  dish- 
clout  of  Jaquenetta's,  and  that  a'  wears  next  his  heart  for  a 
favour. 

Enter  Monsieur  Mercade,  a  Messenger. 

Mer.  God  save  you,  madam. 

Trin.  Welcome,  Mercade, 
But  that  thou  interrupt'st  our  merriment. 

Mer.  I  am  sorry,  madam,  for  the  news  I  bring 
Is  heavy  in  my  tongue.     The  king  your  father — 

Brin.  Dead,  for  my  life  ! 

Mer.  Even  sa:  my  tale  is  told. 
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JBiron.  Worthies,  away  ! — ^The  scene  begins  to  doud. 

Arm.  For  mine  own  part,  I  breathe  free  breath.  I  hare 
seen  the  day  of  wrong  through  the  little  hole  of  discretion, 
and  I  will  right  myself  like  a  soldier.  [^Exeunt  Worthies. 

King.  How  fares  your  majesty  ? 

Prin.  Boyet,  prepare :  I  will  away  to-night. 

King.  Madam,  not  so ;  I  do  beseech  yon,  stay. 

Prin.  Prepare,  I  say. — ^I  thank  you,  gracious  lords. 
For  all  yoiir  fair  endeavours ;  and  entreat. 
Out  of  a  new-sad  soul,  that  you  vouchsafe 
In  your  rich  wisdom  to  excuse,  or  hide, 
The  liberal  opposition  of  our  spirits : 
If  over-boldly  we  have  borne  ourselves 
In  the  converse  of  breath,  your  gentleness 
Was  guilty  of  it.     Farewell,  worthy  lord ! 
A  heavy  heart  bears  but  a  humble  tongue '. 
Excuse  me  so,  coming  too  short  of  thanks  * 
For  my  great  suit  so  easily  obtain'd. 

King.  The  extreme  parting  time  expressly  forms  * 
All  causes  to  the  purpose  of  his  speed ; 
And  often,  at  his  very  loose,  decides  * 
That  which  long  process  could  not  arbitrate  : 
And  though  the  mourning  brow  of  progeny 
Forbid  the  smiling  courtesy  of  love. 
The  holy  suit  which  fain  it  would  convince  * ; 

^  A  heavy  heart  bears  but  a  humble  tong:ue.]  The  misprint  in  this  line,  not 
for  "  but,"  which  last  must  have  been  the  author's  word,  has  occasioned  a  good 
d^al  of  difficulty.  It  is  clear  that  **  bears  not  a  humble  tongue''  must  be  wrong, 
and  the  MS.  emendation  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632  is  so  easy  and  nataral,  that  Theobald 
adopted  it,  viz.  "  bears  not  a  nimble  tongue ;"  but  there  is,  in  fact,  no  need  of  any 
other  alteration  than  that  we  have  made,  which  only  supposes  the  very  common 
printer's  error  of  not  for  '*  but  :"  the  meaning  of  the  Priinoess,  of  coarse,  is  that 
*'  a  heavy  heart  can  bear  only  a  humble  tongue."  The  practice  has  hitherto 
usually  been  to  substitute  nimble  for  *'  humble." 

*  —  coming  too  short  of  thanks]  Thus  the  4to ;  the  folio  reads  "  coming  to 
short  of  thanks,"  making  the  adverb  so  occur  three  times  in  two  lines. 

*  The  extreme  parting  time  expressly  forms]  Nothing  can  well  be  happier 
than  this  emendation  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632,  instead  of  the  nonsense  of  the  line  in 
the  old  editions, 

"  The  extreme  parts  of  time  extremely  form." 
The  meaning  is,  that  when  it  is  necessary  to  depart  with  speed,  every  thing  is 
made  to  contribute  to  the  purpose ;  and  the  German  translator  naturally  welcomes 
this  emendation.     Mr.  Singer's  emendation  of  "extreme  haste**  must  have  been 
made  in  extreme  distress,  to  avoid  the  corr.  fo.  1632. 

1  And  often,  at  his  very  loose,  deciders]  **At  his  very  loose,  may  mean," 
says  Steevens,  "  at  the  moment  of  his  parting."     It  can  mean  nothing  else. 

'  —  convince;]  i.e.  Overcome ,  or  obtain  by  overcoming. 
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Yet,  since  love's  argument  was  first  on  foot, 

Let  not  the  cloud  of  sorrow  justle  it 

From  what  it  purpos'd  ;  since,  to  wail  friends  lost 

Is  not  hj  much  so  wholesome,  profitable. 

As  to  rejoice  at  friends  but  newly  found. 

Prin,  I  understand  you  not ;  my  griefs  are  dull '. 

Biron,  Honest  plain  words  best  pierce  the  ear  of  grief; 
And  by  these  badges  understand  the  king. 
For  your  fair  sakes  have  we  neglected  time, 
Play'd  foul  play  with  our  oaths :  your  beauty,  ladies, 
Hath  much  deform'd  us,  fashioning  our  humours 
Even  to  the  opposed  end  of  our  intents  ; 
And  what  in  us  hath  seem'd  ridiculous, — 
As  love  is  full  of  unbefitting  strangeness  * ; 
All  wanton  as  a  child,  skipping,  and  vain ; 
Form'd  by  the  eye,  and,  therefore,  like  the  eye, 
Full  of  strange  shapes,  of  habits,  and  of  forms. 
Varying  in  subjects,  as  the  eye  doth  roll 
To  every  varied  object  in  his  glance : 
Which  party-coated  presence  of  loose  love 
Put  on  by  us,  if,  in  your  heavenly  eyes. 
Have  misbecome  our  oaths  and  gravities. 
Those  heavenly  eyes,  that  look  into  these  faidts, 
Suggested  us  to  make.     Therefore,  ladies. 
Our  love  being  your's,  the  error  that  love  makes 
Is  likewise  your's :  we  to  ourselves  prove  false. 
By  being  once  false  for  ever  to  be  true 
To  those  that  make  us  both, — fair  ladies,  you : 
And  even  that  falsehood,  in  itself  so  base  ^ 
Thus  purifies  itself,  and  turns  to  grace. 

*  —  my  griefs  arc  dull.]  In  the  old  copies  it  is  **  my  griefs  are  double  :*'  the 
compositor  or  the  scribe  mbheard  *'  dull "  double^  and  made  nonsense  of  the  line. 
This  excellent  correction  is  in  MS.  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632. 

*  As  love  is  full  of  unbefitting  stbanobness  ;]  There  can  be  as  little  hesita- 
tion about  this  emendation  of  "  strangeness  "  for  tlraint.  Mr.  Singer  is  mistaken 
when  he  says  that  the  corr.  fo.  1632  reads  strayingt  for  »train*.  In  the  next  line 
but  two  it  certainly  alters  **  straying  "  to  **  strange/'  but  that  alteration  seems  also 
indisputable.  Still  lower  we  might  read  "suggested  us  to  make  Mem/'  to  the 
improvement  of  the  line,  but  without  warrant. 

*  —  in  itself  so  basb,]  Biron  meant  to  conclude  his  speech  with  four  rhyming 
lines,  but  he  has  been  defeated  by  a  corruption  which  crept  into  the  old  text,  viz. 
c  «tfi  for  **so  base."  The  jingle  leads  to  the  detection  of  the  error,  pointed 
oat  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632,  which  in  this  part  of  the  comedy  has  been  of  singular 
use  in  reitoring  the  language  of  the  poet  In  the  next  speech,  it  shows  Sir  T. 
Hanmer  to  have  been  right  in  reading  "  in  our  respects  '*  for  "  our  respects"  of 
the  4to,  1698,  and  *'  art  our  respects  "  of  the  folio,  1623. 
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Prin.  We  have  received  your  letters  ftill  of  love ; 
Your  favours,  the  ambassadors  of  love ; 
And,  in  our  maiden  council,  rated  them 
At  courtship,  pleasant  jest,  and  courtesy, 
As  bombast,  and  as  lining  to  the  time  •. 
But  more  devout  than  this,  in  our  respects 
Have  we  not  been ;  and  therefore  met  your  loves 
In  their  own  fashion,  like  a  merriment. 

Dum.  Our  letters,  madam,  show'd  much  more  than  jest. 

Long.  So  did  our  looks. 

Ito8.  We  did  not  quote  them  so. 

King.  Now,  at  the  latest  minute  of  the  hour, 
Grant  us  your  loves. 

Prin.  A  time,  methinks,  too  short 

To  make  a  world- without-end  bargain  in. 
No,  no,  my  lord,  your  grace  is  perjur'd  much, 
FuU  of  dear  guiltiness  ;  and  therefore  this. — 
If  for  my  love  (as  there  is  no  such  cause) 
You  will  do  aught,  this  shall  you  do  for  me : 
Your  oath  I  will  not  trust ;  but  go  with  speed 
To  some  forlorn  and  naked  hermitage. 
Remote  from  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world ; 
There  stay,  until  the  twelve  celestial  signs 
Have  brought  about  their  annual  reckoning. 
If  this  austere  insociable  life 
Change  not  your  offer  made  in  heat  of  blood ; 
If  frosts,  and  fasts,  hard  lodging,  and  thin  weeds, 
Nip  not  the  gaudy  blossoms  of  your  love. 
But  that  it  bear  this  trial,  and  last  love ; 
Then,  at  the  expiration  of  the  year. 
Come  challenge  me,  challenge  me  by  these  deserts ', 
And  by  this  virgin  palm,  now  kissing  thine, 
I  will  be  thine  ;  and,  tiU  that  instant,  shut 
My  woful  self  up  in  a  mourning  house, 
Raining  the  tears  of  lamentation. 
For  the  remembrance  of  my  father's  death. 
If  this  thou  do  deny,  let  our  hands  part. 
Neither  intitled  in  the  other's  heart. 

King.  If  this,  or  more  than  this,  I  would  deny. 
To  flatter  up  these  powers  of  mine  with  rest, 

*  As  BOMBAST,  and  as  lining  to  the  time :]  i.  e.  To  fill  up  the  time,  as  bomboit 
was  formerly  used  to  fill  np  and  stuff  out  dress. 

'  —  challenge  urn  by  these  deseitsj     **  Me  **  might  posiiblj  be  omitted. 
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The  Budden  hand  of  death  close  up  mine  eye. 
Hence  ever  then  my  heart  is  in  thy  breast. 

Biron.  And  what  to  me,  my  love  ?  and  what  to  me? 

Ros,  You  must  be  purged  too,  your  sins  are  rank* : 
You  are  attaint  with  faults  and  perjury  ; 
Therefore,  if  you  my  favour  mean  to  get, 
A  twelvemonth  shall  you  spend,  and  never  rest, 
But  seek  the  weary  beds  of  people  sick. 

Dum,  But  what  to  me,  my  love  P  but  what  to  me  ? 

Kath,  A  wife  ! — ^A  beard,  fair  health,  and  honesty ; 
With  three-fold  love  I  wish  you  all  these  three. 

I>Hm.  0  !  shall  I  say,  I  thank  you,  gentle  wife  ? 

Kath,  Not  so,  my  lord.    A  twelvemonth  and  a  day 
I'll  mark  no  words  that  smooth-fac'd  wooers  say : 
Come  when  the  king  doth  to  my  lady  come, 
Then,  if  I  have  much  love,  I'll  give  you  some. 

Dum.  I'll  serve  thee  true  and  faithfully  till  then. 

Kath.  Yet  swear  not,  lest  you  be  forsworn  again. 

Lang,  What  says  Maria  P 

Mar,  At  the  twelvemonth's  end, 

I'll  change  my  black  gown  for  a  faithM  friend. 

Long.  I'll  stay  with  patience ;  but  the  time  is  long. 

Mar.  The  liker  you :  few  taller  are  so  young. 

Biron.  Studies  my  lady  P  mistress,  look  on  me : 
Behold  the  window  of  my  heart,  mine  eye. 
What  himible  suit  attends  thy  answer  there ; 
Impose  some  service  on  me  for  thy  love '. 

Eos.  Oft  have  I  heard  of  you,  my  lord  Biron, 
Before  I  saw  you,  and  the  world's  large  tongue 
Proclaims  you  for  a  man  replete  with  mocks  ; 
Full  of  comparisons  and  wounding  flouts. 
Which  you  on  all  estates  will  execute  **, 
That  lie  within  the  mercy  of  your  wit : 

•  —  your  sins  are  bank  :]  **  Your  sins  are  raek*d**  is  the  reading  of  the  old 
editions,  and  it  may  be  strained  to  a  meaning ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  rackt 
was  misprinted  for  "  rank."  In  •*  Hamlet,"  A.  iii.  sc.  S,  we  have,  **  O !  my  oifenoe 
is  rank.**  This  and  the  four  following  lines  are  struck  out  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632, 
but  we  have  not  been  able  to  make  up  our  minds  to  the  omission,  although  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  author  himself  left  them  out  here,  and  applied  them,  with 
lome  enlargement,  afterwards.  They  may  have  formed  part  of  the  first  draught  of 
the  comedy,  and  are  therefore  worth  preservation. 

•  —  for  THY  love.]     So  the  4to :  the  folio  reads  "  for  my  love." 

**  Which  you  on  all  estates  will  bxbcute,]  ExercUe  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632;  but 
itill,  as  the  old  printed  text  affords  not  only  a  clear  sense,  but  one  entirely  ia 
•coonUooe  with  what  precedes  and  follows,  we  do  not  disturb  it. 

VOL.   11.  lil 
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To  weed  this  wormwood  from  your  fruitM  brain. 
And,  therewithal,  to  win  me,  if  you  please, 
Without  the  which  I  am  not  to  be  won. 
You  shall  this  twelvemonth  tenn,  from  day  to  day, 
Visit  the  speechless  sick,  and  still  converse 
With  groaning  wretches ;  and  your  task  shall  be, 
With  all  the  fierce  endeavour  of  your  wit, 
To  enforce  the  pained  impotent  to  smile. 

Biron.  To  move  wild  laughter  in  the  throat  of  death  P 
It  cannot  be ;  it  is  impossible : 
Mirth  cannot  move  a  soul  in  agony. 

Eos,  Why,  that's  the  way  to  choke  a  gibing  spirit^ 
Whose  influence  is  begot  of  that  loose  grace, 
Which  shallow  laughing  hearers  give  to  fools. 
A  jest's  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear 
Of  him  that  hears  it,  never  in  the  tongue 
Of  him  that  makes  it :  then,  if  sickly  ears. 
Deaf 'd  with  the  clamours  of  their  own  dire  groans. 
Will  hear  your  idle  scorns,  continue  them  *, 
And  I  will  have  you,  and  that  fault  withal ; 
But,  if  they  will  not,  throw  away  that  spirit, 
And  I  shall  find  you  empty  of  that  fault. 
Right  joyful  of  your  reformation. 

Biron.  A  twelvemonth  ?  well,  befal  what  will  befal, 
I'll  jest  a  twelvemonth  in  an  hospital. 

Prin,  Ay,  sweet,  my  lord  ;  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

[To  the  King. 

King.  No,  madam ;  we  will  bring  you  on  your  way. 

Biron.  Our  wooing  doth  not  end  Hke  an  old  play ; 
Jack  hath  not  Jill :  these  ladies'  courtesy 
Might  well  have  made  our  sport  a  comedy. 

King,  Come,  sir,  it  wants  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day, 
And  then  'twill  end. 

Biron,  That's  too  long  for  a  play. 

Enter  Arbi/ux). 

Amu  Sweet  majesty,  vouchsafe  me, — 
Prin,  Was  not  that  Hector  ? 

*  —  contiDae  thbm,]  In  ail  ancient  and  modern  editions,  "  them  **  is  misprinted 
then :  the  indisputable  emendation  is  that  of  the  corr.  fo.  1632.  In  the  preceding 
line  it  reads  "dire"  for  dear :  and  the  epithet  is  so  much  more  applicable  to 
"  groans,"  that  we  adopt  it,  bearing  in  mind  that  in  short-hand  (which  was  per- 
haps used  in  the  original  text  of  the  play)  the  same  letters  spelt  the  two  different 
words.     This  is  a  source  of  frequent  confiosion. 
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Dum.  The  worthy  knight  of  Troy. 

Arm.  I  will  kiss  thy  royal  finger,  and  take  leave.  I  am  a 
votary :  I  have  vowed  to  Jaquenetta  to  hold  the  plough  for 
her  sweet  love  three  years.  But,  most  esteemed  greatness,  will 
you  hear  the  dialogue  that  the  two  learned  men  have  compiled 
in  praise  of  the  owl  and  the  cuckoo  ?  it  should  have  followed 
in  the  end  of  our  show. 

King,  Gall  them  forth  quickly ;  we  will  do  so. 

Arm,  Holla!  approach. 

Enter  Holofernes,  Nathaniel,  Moth,  Cosi^abd,  and  others. 

This  side  is  Hiems,  winter;  this  Yer,  the  spring;  the  one 
maintained  by  the  owl,  the  other  by  the  cuckoo.     Yer,  begin. 

SONG. 

Spring.     WJien  dames  piedy  and  tnokts  blue, 
And  lady-smocks  all  silver-tchite, 
And  cuckoo-bueh  ofyeUow  hue  *, 

Do  paint  the  meadows  mth  delight, 
The  cuckoo  then,  on  every  tree. 
Mocks  married  men,  for  thus  sings  he; 

Cuckoo, 
Cuckoo,  cuckoo, — 0  u?ord  of  fear  I 
Uhpleaeing  to  a  married  ear. 

n. 

When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws, 
And  merry  larks  are  ploughmen's  clocks, 

When  turtles  tread,  and  rooks,  and  daws. 
And  maidens  bleach  their  summer  smocks, 

The  cuckoo  then,  on  every  tree. 

Mocks  married  men,  for  thus  sings  he; 

Cuckoo, 

Cuckoo,  cuckoo, — 0  word  of  fear  I 

Uhpleaeing  to  a  married  ear. 

m. 

Winter.    When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall. 

And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail, 

'  And  cockoo-buds  of  yellow  hue,]  The  rh]rmes  of  the  first  four  lines  of  the 
other  ftanzM  are  alternate ;  but  in  the  old  copies,  in  the  first  stanxa,  they  are  mis- 
takenly arranged  as  couplets.    Theobald  made  the  necessary  change. 

n2 
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And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall, 

And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail; 
When  blood  is  nipp'd,  and  ways  befoul, 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 

To'who  \ 
Tu'Whit,  tO'tcho,  a  merry  note. 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot  ^. 

IV. 

When  all  aloud  the  wind  doth  blow, 
And  coughing  droums  the  parson's  saw. 

And  birds  sit  brooditig  in  the  snow. 
And  Marian's  nose  looks  red  and  raw  ; 

When  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl. 

Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  otcl, 

To-who, 

Tu'whit,  to-who,  a  merry  note. 

While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

Arm.  The  words  of  Mercury  are  harsh  after  the  songs  of 
Apollo  *.     You,  that  way :  we,  this  way.  [^Exeunt. 

'  To-who,]  This  part  of  the  burden  of  the  song  is  wanting  in  the  old  copies, 
but  without  it  the  two  last  verses  oonld  not  be  sung  to  the  same  tnne. 

*  While  greasy  Joan  doth  kkkl  the  pot.]  To  '*  keel  **  generally  means  to  tool, 
but  perhaps  sometimes  to  akim,  as  in  the  following  passage  from  **  Piers  Plough- 
man/'  quoted  by  Richardson  to  a  different  purpose :  — 

"  And  lerede  men  a  ladel  bygge,  with  a  long  stele, 
That  caste  for  to  keU  a  crockke,  and  save  the  fatte  abore." 
They  skimmed  the  crock,  or  pot,  with  a  large  ladle,  in  order  to  save  the  fat  whidi 
floated  on  the  top. 

*  The  words  of  Mercury  are  harsh  after  the  songs  of  Apollo.]  This  b  the 
concluding  sentence  of  the  old  4to:  it  is  assigned  to  no  character,  and  is 
printed  in  a  larger  type  than  the  rest  of  the  play,  as  if  intended  as  a  sort  of 
motto,  but  without  any  very  obvious  application.  The  name  of  Armado  (or 
rather  "  Braggart")  was  prefixed  to  it  in  the  folio  of  1623,  and  the  addition 
made,  '*  You,  that  way :  we,  this  way." 
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"  A  Midsommer  nights  dreame.  As  it  hath  beene  sundry  times 
publickelj  acted,  bj  the  Sight  honourable,  the  Lord  Chamberlaine 
his  seruants.  Written  bj  William  Shakespeare.  Imprinted  at* 
London,  for  Thomas  Fisher,  and  are  to  be  soulde  at  his  shoppe, 
at  the  Signe  of  the  White  Hart,  in  Fleetestreete,  1600."  4to, 
82  leaves. 

''A  Midsommer  night's  dreame.  As  it  hath  beene  sundry 
times  publikely  acted,  by  the  Eight  honourable,  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlaine his  seruants.  Written  by  William  Shakespeare.  Printed 
by  James  Boberts,  1600."     4to,  32  leaves. 

In  the  folio,  1623,  it  occupies  18  pages,  viz.,  from  p.  145  to 
162  inclusive,  in  the  division  of  "  Comedies."  It  ia  of  course, 
like  the  other  plays,  inserted  in  the  later  folios. 
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This  drama,  which  on  the  title-pages  of  the  earliest  impressions  is 
not  called  comedy,  history,  nor  tragedy,  hut  which  is  included  by 
the  player-editors  of  the  first  folio  among  the  "comedies"  of 
Shakespeare,  was  twice  printed  in  1600,  "  for  Thomas  Fisher"  and 
**  by  James  Boberts."  Fisher  was  a  stationer,  and  employed  some 
unnamed  printer ;  but  Eoberts  was  a  printer  as  well  as  a  stationer. 
The  only  entry  of  it  at  Stationers'  Hall  is  to  Fisher,  and  it  runs 
as  follows : — 

"8  Oct.  1600.    Tho.  Fysher]     A  booke  called  a  Mydsomer 
nights  Dreame." 

There  is  no  memorandum  regarding  the  impression  by  Boberts^ 
which  perhaps  was  unauthorized,  although  Heminge  and  Condell 
followed  his  text  when  they  included  "Midsummer-Night's 
Dream  "  in  the  folio  of  1623.  In  some  instances  the  folio  adopts 
the  evident  misprints  of  Boberts,  while  such  improvements  as  it 
makes  are  not  obtained  from  Fisher's  more  accurate  copy :  both 
the  errors  and  emendations  are  pointed  out  in  our  notes.  The 
chief  difference  between  the  two  quartos  and  the  folio  is,  that  in  the 
latter  the  Acts,  but  not  the  Scenes,  are  distinguished. 

We  know  from  the  Palladia  Tamia  of  Meres,  1698,  that  "  Mid- 
summer-Night's  Dream  "  was  in  existence  at  least  two  years  before 
it  came  from  the  press.  On  the  question  when  it  was  written, 
two  pieces  of  internal  evidence  have  been  especially  noticed.  Mr. 
Halliwell,  in  his  "  Introduction  to  a  Midsummer-Night's  Dream," 
has  produced  a  passage  from  the  Diary  of  Dr.  Simon  Forman  ^y 
which  in  some  points  tallies  vrith  the  description  of  the  state  of  the 
weather,  and  the  condition  of  the  country,  given  by  the  Fai^ 
Queen.  The  memorandum  in  Forman' s  Diary  relates  to  the  year 
1594,  and  Stowe's  Chronicle  might  be  quoted  to  the  same  effect. 

*  8vo,  1841,  p.  G.  The  following  are  the  tenns  Forman  employs;  and  they  are 
sabjoined,  that  the  reader  may  compare  them  with  the  passage  in  "  Midsummer- 
Night's  Dream/'  A.  iL  sc  1 .  "  Ther  was  moch  sicknes  but  lyttle  death,  moch 
fmit,  and  many  plombs  of  all  sorts  this  yeare  and  small  nuts,  but  fewe  walnuts. 
This  monethes  of  June  and  July  were  very  wet  and  wonderfuU  cold  like  winter, 
that  the  10  dae  of  Julii  many  did  syt  by  the  fyer,  yt  was  so  cold ;  and  soe  was 
yt  in  Maye  and  June ;  and  scarce  too  fair  dais  together  all  that  tyme,  but  yt 
rayned  every  day  more  or  lesse.  Yf  yt  did  not  raine,  then  was  yt  cold  and 
cloudye.  Mani  murders  were  done  this  quarter.  There  were  many  gret  fludet 
this  sommer,  and  about  Micbelmas,  thorowe  the  abundaunce  of  raine  that  feU 
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The  other  supposed  temporarjr  allusion  occurs  in  Act  y.  sc.  1, 
and  is  contained  in  the  lines, — 

"  The  thrice  three  Muses  mourning  for  the  death 
Of  learning,  late  deceased  in  beggarj/' 

which  some  have  imagined  to  refer  to  the  death  of  Spenser.  If  so, 
it  must  have  heen  an  insertion  in  the  drama  suhsequent  to  its  first 
production,  because  Spenser  was  not  dead  in  1598,  when  ''  Mid- 
summer-Night's Dream"  was  mentioned  by  Meres.  It  is 
very  doubtful  whether  any  particular  reference  were  intended  by 
Shakespeare,  who,  perhaps,  only  meant  to  advert  in  strong  terms 
to  the  general  neglect  of  learning.  T.  Warton  carried  the  question 
back  to  shortly  subsequent  to  the  year  1591,  when  Spenser's 
"Tears  of  the  Muses'*  was  printed;  which,  from  the  time  of 
Eowe  to  that  of  Malone,  was  supposed  to  contain  passages 
highly  laudatory  of  Shakespeare.  There  is  a  slight  coincidence  of 
expression  between  Spenser  and  Shakespeare,  in  the  poem  of  the 
one,  and  in  the  drama  of  the  other,  which  deserves  remark: 
Spenser  says, — 

**  Our  pleasant  Willy,  ah,  is  dead  qflaU, 

And  one  of  Shakespeare's  lines  is, — 

**  Of  learning,  late  deceat'd  in  beggary." 

Yet  it  is  quite  clear,  from  a  subsequent  stanza  in  "  The  Tears  of 
the  Muses,"  that  Spenser  did  not  refer  to  the  natural  death  of 
"  Willy,"  whoever  he  were,  but  merely  that  he  "  rather  chose  to 
sit  in  idle  cell,"  than  write  in  such  unfavourable  times.  In  the 
same  manner,  Shakespeare  might  not  mean  that  Spenser  (if  the 
allusion  indeed  be  to  him)  was  actually  "  deceased,"  but  merely, 
as  Spenser  expresses  it  in  his  "  Colin  Clout,"  that  he  was  "  dead 
in  dole."  The  allusion  to  Queen  Elizabeth  as  the  "  fair  vestal, 
throned  by  the  west,"  in  A.  ii.  sc.  1,  affords  no  note  of  time. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  "  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream  " 
was  not  written  before  the  autumn  of  1594,  and  if  the  speech  of 
Titania  in  A.  ii.  sc.  1,  were  intended  to  describe  the  real  state  of 
the  country,  from  the  extraordinary  wetness  of  the  season,  we  may 
infer  that  the  drama  came  from  the  pen  of  Shakespeare  at  the 
dose  of  1594,  or  in  the  beginning  of  1595. 

"  The  Knight's  Tale  "  of  Chaucer,  and  the  same  poet's  "  Tysbe 
of  Babylone,"  together  with  Arthur  Oolding's  translation  of  the 
story  of  Fyramus  and  Thisbe  from  Ovid,  are  the  only  sources  yet 

sodeinly,  the  brige  of  Ware  was  broken  downe,  and  at  Stratford  Bowe,  the  water 
was  never  seen  so  byg  as  yt  was :  and  in  the  lattere  end  of  October,  the  waters 
bnrst  downe  the  bridg  at  Cambridge.  In  Barkshire  were  many  gret  waters, 
wherewith  was  moch  harm  done  sodenly."    MS.  Aihm.  384,  foL  106. 
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pointed  out  of  the  plots  introduced  and  employed  bj  Shakespeare. 
Oberon,  Titania,  and  Bobin  Goodfellow,  or  Puck,  are  mentioned, 
as  belonging  to  the  fairy  mythology,  by  many  authors  of  the  time. 
The  Percy  Society,  in  1841,  reprinted  a  tract  called  "  Kobin  Good- 
fellow,  bis  Mad  Pranks  and  Merry  Jests,"  from  an  edition  in  1628 ; 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  originally  came  out  at  least  forty 
years  earlier ' :  together  with  a  ballad  inserted  in  the  Introduction 
to  that  reprint,  it  shows  how  Shakespeare  availed  himself  of 
existing  popular  superstitions.  In  "  Percy's  Beliques  '*  (iii.  264, 
edit.  1812,)  is  a  ballad  entitled  "  The  Merry  Pranks  of  Eobin  Good- 
fellow,"  attributed  to  Ben  Jouson,  of  which  I  have  a  version  in  a 
MS.  of  the  time :  it  is  the  more  curious,  because  it  has  the  initials 
B.  J.  at  the  end.  It  contains  some  variations  and  an  additional 
stanza,  which,  considering  the  subject  of  the  poem,  it  may  be  worth 
while  here  to  subjoin : — 

**  When  as  my  fellow  elfes  and  I 
In  circled  ring  do  trip  aroand, 
If  that  our  sports  by  any  eye 
Do  happen  to  be  seen  or  foand  ; 
If  that  they 
No  words  do  say, 
But  mum  oontinae  as  they  go, 
Each  night  I  do 
Pat  groat  in  shoe, 
And  wind  out  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho !'' 

The  incidents  connected  with  the  life  of  Bobin  Goodfellow  were, 
no  doubt,  worked  up  by  different  dramatists  in  different  ways ;  and 
in  "  Henslowe's  Diary  "  are  inserted  two  entries  of  money  paid  to 
Henry  Chettle  for  a  play  he  was  writing  in  Sept.  1002,  under  the 
title  of  "Bobin  Goodfellow." 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  "  Midsummer-Night's 
Dream "  was  popular :  in  1622,  the  year  before  it  was  reprinted 
in  the  first  folio,  it  is  thus  mentioned  by  Taylor,  the  water-poet,  in 
his  "  Sir  Gregory  Nonsense :" — "  I  say,  as  it  is  applausfully  written, 
and  commended  to  posterity,  in  the  Midsummer-Night's  Dream  : — 
if  we  offend,  it  is  with  our  good  will :  we  came  with  no  intent 
but  to  offend,  and  show  our  simple  skill." — (See  A.  v.  sc.  1.) 

It  appears  by  a  MS.  preserved  in  the  Library  at  Lambeth  Palace, 
that  "  Midsummer-Night's  Dream  "  was  represented  at  the  house 
of  John  Williams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  on  27th  Sept.,  1631.  Hist, 
of  £ng.  Dram.  Poetry  and  the  Stage,  ii.  26. 

*  A  wood-cot  is  on  the  title-page,  intended  to  represent  Robin  Goodfellow :  he 
is  like  a  Satyr,  with  hoofs  and  horns,  and  a  broom  over  his  shoulder.  Sir  Hugh 
Evans,  in  '*The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor/'  was  no  doubt  thus  dressed,  when  he 
represented  Pock,  or  Robin  Goodfellow.  A  copy  of  the  wood-cut  may  be  seen 
in  "  The  Bridgewater  Catalogue,''  4to,  1837,  p.  258. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE'. 


THBSETJS,  Duke  of  Athena. 
EGETTS,  Father  to  Hermia. 
LTSAlfDEE, 


,,   }    ^ 


^-r,,--™««-r^«        -        in  love  with  Hermia. 
DEMETEIUS, 

PHILOSTBATE,  Master  of  the  Eevels  to  Theseus. 

QUINCE,  a  Carpenter. 

SNUG,  a  Joiner. 

BOTTOM,  a  Weaver. 

FLUTE,  a  Bellows-inender. 

SNOUT,  a  Tinker. 

STAEVELING,  a  Tailor. 

HIPPOLYTA,  Queen  of  the  Amazons. 

HERMIA,  in  love  with  Ljsander. 

HELENA,  in  love  with  Demetrius. 

OBEEON,  King  of  the  Fairies. 
TITANIA,  Queen  of  the  Fairies. 
PUCK,  or  Eohin  GoodfeUow. 
PEAS-BLOSSOM, 

COBWEB,  r    .  ^^    ,    ^  T,  .  . 

,,_ >  Attendant  Faines. 

MOTH, 

MUSTAED-SEED, 

PTEAMUS, 

THISBE, 

"^^^^^  )    Characters  in  the  Interlude. 

MOONSHINE, 

LION, 

Other  Fairies  attending  their  King  and  Queen. 

Attendants  on  Theseus  and  Hippoljrta. 
SCENE,  Athens,  and  a  Wood  not  far  from  it. 

1  The  early  editions  are  without  any  enumeratioD  of  the  persons.     It  was  first 
given  by  Rowe. 


MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S  DREAM. 


ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 
Athens.     A  Room  in  the  Palace  of  Theseus. 

£nter  Theseus,  Hippolyta,  Philostrate,  and  Attendants. 

The,  Now,  fair  Hippolyta,  our  nuptial  hour 
Draws  on  apace :  four  happy  days  bring  in 
Another  moon ;  but,  oh,  methinks,  how  slow 
This  old  moon  wanes !  she  lingers  my  desires, 
Like  to  a  step-dame,  or  a  dowager, 
Long  withering  out  a  young  man's  revenue. 

Hip.  Four  days  will  quickly  steep  themselves  in  nights ; 
Four  nights  wiU  quickly  dream  away  the  time  * ; 
And  then  the  moon,  like  to  a  silver  bow 
New  bent  in  heaven  *,  shall  behold  the  night 
Of  our  solemnities. 

The.  Go,  Philostrate, 

Stir  up  the  Athenian  youth  to  merriments ; 
Awake  the  pert  and  nimble  spirit  of  mirth : 
Turn  melancholy  forth  to  funerals. 
The  pale  companion  is  not  for  our  pomp. — 

[JExit  Philostrate. 
Hippolyta,  I  woo'd  thee  with  my  sword. 
And  won  thy  love  doing  thee  injuries ; 

^  Four  NIGHTS  will  quickly  dreftm  away  the  time ;]  The  4to.  by  Roberts  has 
daiet  instead  of  "  nights :"  the  4to.  by  Fisher,  and  the  folio,  give  it  correctly. 

'  New  bent  in  beaTeo,]  So  the  corr.  fo.  1(;32,  and  so  Rowe  altered  the  text, 
bat  the  old  copies,  4to.  and  folio,  have  "  Now  bent  in  heaven.'*  That  *'  new  "  is 
the  right  reading  we  may  perhaps  take  on  the  authority  of  the  old  annotator :  if 
the  moon  were  not  '*  new  bent  in  heaven,**  she  would  hardly  have  had  the  likeness 
of  "  a  sUver  bow." 
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But  I  will  wed  thee  in  another  key, 

With  pomp,  with  triumph,  and  with  revelling '. 

Enter    Egeus,   with  his  daughter  Hermia,   Lysanbeb,   and 

Demetrius. 

Ege,  Happy  be  Theseus,  our  renowned  duke ! 

The.  Thanks,  good  Egeus :  what's  the  news  with  thee  P 

Ege,  Fxdl  of  vexation  come  I ;  with  complaint 

Against  my  child,  my  daughter  Hermia. — 

Stand  forth,  Demetrius  *. — My  noble  lord, 

This  man  hath  my  consent  to  marry  her. — 

Stand  forth,  Lysander ; — and,  my  gracious  duke. 

This  man  hath  bewitch'd  the  bosom  of  my  child : 

Thou,  thou,  Lysander,  thou  hast  given  her  rhymes, 

And  interchanged  love-tokens  with  my  child : 

Thou  hast  by  moon-light  at  her  window  sung, 

With  feigning  voice,  verses  of  feigning  love ; 

And  stol'n  the  impression  of  her  fantasy 

With  bracelets  of  thy  hair,  rings,  gauds,  conceits, 

Knacks,  trifles,  nosegays,  sweet-meats  (messengers 

Of  strong  prevailment  in  unharden'd  youth,) 

With  cimning  hast  thou  filch'd  my  daughter's  heart ; 

Tum'd  her  obedience,  which  is  due  to  me. 

To  stubborn  harshness  *. — ^And,  my  gracious  duke, 

Be  it  so,  she  will  not  here,  before  your  grace, 

Consent  to, marry  with  Demetrius, 

I  beg  the  ancient  privilege  of  Athens, 

As  she  is  mine,  I  may  dispose  of  her. 

Which  shall  be  either  to  this  gentleman, 

Or  to  her  death,  according  to  our  law 

Immediately  provided  in  that  case. 

'  —  and  with  retelling.]  ''  And  with  revelry  **  is  the  emendation  of  the  oorr. 
fb.  1632,  bat  as  the  change  is  not  at  all  necessary,  though  possibly  some  improve- 
ment as  regards  the  rhyme,  we  do  not  adopt  it. 

*  Stand  forth,  Demetrias.]  It  ought  to  be  mentioned,  that  in  all  the  old 
editions,  "  Stand  forth,  Demetrius,*'  and  afterwards,  "  Stand  forth,  Lysander,"  are 
printed  as  stage-directions,  and  not  as  part  of  the  text,  to  which  they  appear  to 
belong,  because  they  form  portions  of  the  lines  completed  in  one  case  by  the  words, 
«  my  noble  lord,"  and  in  the  other  by  the  words,  *'  and  my  gracious  duke.'' 
Egeus  wished  them  to  show  themselves  separately  for  greater  distinctness.  This 
arrangement  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  corr.  fo.  1632,  and  doubtless  Deme- 
trius and  Lysander  stood  forward  as  desired. 

*  To  stubborn  harshness.]  The  corr.  fo.  1632  has  hardnest  for  "harshness;" 
but  as  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  change,  the  text  being  perfectly  dear,  we  do 
not  make  it.    It  was  very  possibly  only  a  variation  made  by  a  performer. 
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The,  What  say  you,  Hermia  ?  be  advis'd,  fair  maid. 
To  you  your  father  should  be  as  a  god ; 
One  that  composed  your  beauties ;  yea,  and  one 
To  whom  you  are  but  as  a  form  in  wax, 
By  him  imprinted,  and  within  his  power 
To  leave  the  figure,  or  disfigure  it. 
Demetrius  is  a  worthy  gentleman. 

Her,  So  is  Lysander. 

TJic,  In  himself  he  is ; 

But,  in  this  kind,  wanting  your  father's  voice. 
The  other  must  be  held  the  worthier. 

Her,  I  would,  my  father  look'd  but  with  my  eyes ! 

The.  Rather,  your  eyes  must  with  his  judgment  look. 

Her,  I  do  entreat  your  grace  to  pardon  me. 
I  know  not  by  what  power  I  am  made  bold, 
Nor  how  it  may  concern  my  modesty. 
In  such  a  presence  here,  to  plead  my  thoughts ; 
But  I  beseech  your  grace,  that  I  may  know 
The  worst  that  may  befal  me  in  this  case, 
If  I  refuse  to  wed  Demetrius. 

The,  Either  to  die  the  death,  or  to  abjure 
For  ever  the  society  of  men. 
Therefore,  fair  Hermia,  question  your  desires ; 
Know  of  your  youth,  examine  well  your  blood. 
Whether,  if  you  yield  not  to  your  father's  choice. 
You  can  endure  the  livery  of  a  mm. 
For  aye  to  be  in  shady  cloister  mew'd. 
To  live  a  barren  sister  all  your  life. 
Chanting  faint  hymns  to  the  cold  fruitless  moon. 
Thrice  blessed  they,  that  master  so  their  blood. 
To  undergo  such  maiden  pilgrimage ; 
But  earthly  happier  is  the  rose  distill'd  *, 
Than  that  which,  withering  on  the  virgin  thorn. 
Grows,  lives,  and  dies,  in  single  blessedness. 

Her,  So  will  I  grow,  so  live,  so  die,  my  lord. 
Ere  I  will  yield  my  virgin  patent  up 
Unto  his  lordship,  to  whose  unwish'd  yoke ' 

*  But  KARTHLT  HAPPiRR  19  the  rose  distill'd,]  The  old  editions  read,  earihlier 
happy :  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  printer  made  the  wrong  word  in  the 
comparative  degree.  The  change  which  the  sense  seems  to  require  was  adopted 
by  Capell,  and  is  precisely  that  recommended  in  the  corr.  fo.  16H2. 

"I  Unto  his  lordship,  to  whose  unwished  yoke]  The  second  folio  gives  the  line 
as  in  the  text.  The  sense  is  incomplete  without  *'  to**  which  is  not  found  in 
anterior  editionffy  but  bad  probably  dropped  out. 
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My  soul  consents  not  to  give  sovereignty. 

TJie,  Take  time  to  pause :  and  by  the  next  new  moon. 
The  sealing-day  betwixt  my  love  and  me 
For  everlasting  bond  of  fellowship, 
Upon  that  day  either  prepare  to  die, 
For  disobedience  to  your  father's  will, 
Or  else  to  wed  Demetrius,  as  he  would ; 
Or  on  Diana's  altar  to  protest, 
For  aye,  austerity  and  single  life. 

Dem.  Relent,  sweet  Hermia ; — and,  Lysander,  yield 
Thy  crazed  title  to  my  certain  right. 

Lys.  You  have  her  father's  love,  Demetrius ; 
Let  me  have  Hermia's :  do  you  marry  him. 

Ege,  Scornful  Lysander  I  true,  he  hath  my  love, 
And  what  is  mine  my  love  shall  render  hiin  ; 
And  she  is  mine,  and  all  my  right  of  her 
I  do  estate  imto  Demetrius. 

LijB,  I  am,  my  lord,  as  well  deriv'd  as  he, 
As  well  possess'd ;  my  love  is  more  than  his ; 
My  fortunes  every  way  as  fairly  rank'd 
(If  not  with  vantage)  as  Demetrius' ; 
And,  which  is  more  than  all  these  boasts  can  be, 
I  am  belov'd  of  beauteous  Hermia. 
Why  should  not  I  then  prosecute  my  right  ? 
Demetrius,  I'll  avouch  it  to  his  head. 
Made  love  to  Nedar's  daughter,  Helena, 
And  won  her  soul ;  and  she,  sweet  lady,  dotes, 
Devoutly  dotes,  dotes  in  idolatry. 
Upon  this  spotted  and  inconstant  man. 

The,  I  must  confess,  that  I  have  heard  so  much, 
And  with  Demetrius  thought  to  have  spoke  thereof; 
But,  being  over-full  of  self-afeirs. 
My  mind  did  lose  it. — But,  Demetrius,  come ; 
And  come,  Egeus :  you  shall  go  with  me, 
I  have  some  private  schooling  for  you  both. — 
For  you,  fair  Hermia,  look  you  arm  yourself 
To  fit  your  fancies  to  your  father's  will, 
Or  else  the  law  of  Athens  yields  you  up 
(Which  by  no  means  we  may  extenuate) 
To  death,  or  to  a  vow  of  single  life. — 
Come,  my  Hippolyta :  what  cheer,  my  love  P — 
Demetrius,  and  Egeus,  go  along : 
I  must  employ  you  in  some  business 
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Against  our  nuptial,  and  confer  with  you 
Of  something  nearly  that  concerns  yourselves. 

Ege,  With  duty,  and  desire,  we  follow  you. 

[Exeunt  Thes.  Hip.  Ege.  Dem.  and  train. 

Lys.  How  now,  my  love  P    Why  is  your  cheek  so  pale  P 
How  chance  the  roses  there  do  fade  so  fast  P 

Her.  Belike,  for  want  of  rain,  which  I  could  well 
Beteem  them  *  from  the  tempest  of  mine  eyes. 

Lys,  Ah  me  I  for  aught  that  I  could  ever  read ', 
Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history. 
The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth ; 
But,  either  it  was  different  in  blood, — 
*  Her.  O  cross !  too  high  to  be  enthrall'd  to  low  * ! 

Lys.  Or  else  misgraffed,  in  respect"of  years ; — 

Her.  0  spite !  too  old  to  be  engag'd  to  young  I 

Lys,  Or  else  it  stood  upon  the  choice  of  friends  * : — 

Her,  O  hell !  to  choose  love  by  another's  eyes ! 

Lys.  Or,  if  there  were  a  sympathy  in  choice, 
War,  death,  or  sickness  did  lay  siege  to  it, 
Making  it  momentany  as  a  sound ', 
S^t  i  a  shadow,  shL  aa  any  dxeam ; 
Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  coUied  night  *, 
That,  in  a  spleen,  unfolds  both  heaven  and  earth, 
And  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say, — ^behold ! 
The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up : 
So  quick  bright  things  come  to  concision. 

Her.  If,  then,  true  lovers  have  been  ever  cross'd, 

'  Betbem  them]  To  beteem  in  its  common  acceptation  is  to  bestow  or  allow, 
but  Steevens  suggests  that  it  here  means  pour  out.  To  "  teem  "  is  certainly  to 
pour  out,  but  that  sense  is  hardly  wanted  here. 

>  Ah  me!  for  aught  that  I  could  ever  read,]  The  folio  of  1623  omits  ''Ah 
me/'  and  places  the  adverb  "ever/'  before  "  I  could/'  instead  of  after  it;  thus 
abandoning  the  4 to.  by  Roberts. 

*  O  cross !  too  high  to  be  enthralled  to  low  !]  **  Low ''  is  printed  love  in  all 
the  old  copies.  Theobald  corrected  the  obvious  mistake,  which  is  also  set  right  in 
the  corr.  fo.  1632. 

*  —  the  choice  of  friends  :]  For  **  friends  "  of  the  4to,  the  first  folio  reads, 
merit ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  variation.    The  corr.  fo.  163!!  has  men, 

*  Making  it  momentany  as  a  sound,]  The  folio  changes  "  momentany,"  into 
momentary  :  but  **  momentany  "  is  the  older  word,  though  still  in  use  (as  Henley 
has  shown)  in  Dryden's  time.  Philip  Stubbes,  in  1593,  preferred  momentany  to 
momentary,  when  in  the  list  of  errors  of  the  press,  before  his  "  Motive  to  Good 
Works/'  he  enumerated  the  misprinting  of  momentary,  instrad  of  momentany,  in 
the  following  passage,  p.  188 : — *'  this  life  is  but  momentary,  short  and  transitory; 
no  life,  indeed,  but  a  shadow  of  life." 

*  —  in  the  collisd  night,]  i.e.  In  the  black,  or  coaled  night. 
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It  stands  as  an  edict  in  destiny : 

Then,  let  us  teach  our  trial  patience, 

Because  it  is  a  customary  cross, 

As  due  to  love  as  thoughts,  and  dreams,  and  sighs. 

Wishes,  and  tears,  poor  fancy's  followers. 

.  Lys.  A  good  persuasion :  therefore,  hear  me,  Hermia. 
I  have  a  widow  aunt,  a  dowager 
Of  great  revenue,  and  she  hath  no  child : 
From  Athens  is  her  house  remote  *  seven  leagues ; 
And  she  respects  me  as  her  only  son. 
There,  gentle  Hermia,  may  I  marry  thee. 
And  to  that  place  the  sharp  Athenian  law 
Cannot  pursue  us.     If  thou  lov'st  me,  then. 
Steal  forth  thy  father's  house  to-morrow  night, 
And  in  the  wood,  a  league  without  the  town, 
(Where  I  did  meet  thee  once  with  Helena, 
To  do  observance  to  a  mom  of  May) 
There  will  I  stay  for  thee. 

Her.  My  good  Lysander ! 

I  swear  to  thee  by  Cupid's  strongest  bow, 
By  his  best  arrow  with  the  golden  head. 
By  the  simplicity  of  Venus'  doves. 
By  that  which  knitteth  souls,  and  prospers  loves  *, 
And  by  that  fire  which  bum'd  the  Carthage  queen, 
When  the  false  Trojan  under  sail  was  seen ; 
By  all  the  vows  that  ever  men  have  broke. 
In  nimiber  more  than  ever  women  spoke ; 
In  that  same  place  thou  hast  appointed  me. 
To-morrow  truly  will  I  meet  with  thee. 

Lys,  Keep  promise,  love.     Look,  here  comes  Helena. 

Enter  Helena. 

Her,  God  speed  fair  Helena !     Whither  away  P 
Hel.  Call  you  me  fair  ?  that  fair  again  unsay. 

Demetrius  loves  your  fair ' :  O  happy  fair ! 

Your  eyes  are  lode-stars,  and  your  tongue's  sweet  air 

*  From  Athens  is  her  house  remote]  So  the  two  4tos.  The  folio  has 
removed, 

*  By  that  which  knitteth  souls,  and  prospers  loves,]  So  Fisher's  4to ;  and, 
independently  of  the  rhyme,  as  "  souls  'Ms  in  the  plural,  probably  *'  loves  "  was 
intended  to  be  so  too ;  but  Roberts's  4to.  and  the  folio  have  /ove,  which  in  the 
corr.  fo.  1632  is  altered  to  **  loves." 

'  Demetrius  loves  your  fair:]  i.e.  Faimeaa  or  beauty.  The  word  "fair"  was 
constant!^  so  used  by  our  old  poets. 
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More  tuneable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear. 

When  wheat  is  green,  when  hawthorn  buds  appear. 

Sickness  is  catching ;  0  !  were  favour  so, 

Your's  would  I  catch  *,  fair  Hermia ;  ere  I  go, 

My  ear  should  catch  your  voice,  my  eye  your  eye, 

My  tongue  should  catch  your  tongue's  sweet  melody. 

Were  the  world  mine,  Demetrius  being  bated, 

The  rest  I'll  give  to  be  to  you  translated. 

O  !  teach  me  how  you  look,  and  with  what  art 

You  sway  the  motion  of  Demetrius'  heart. 

Her,  I  frown  upon  him,  yet  he  loves  me  still.  . 

Hel.    O,  that  your  fit)wns  would  teach  my  smiles  such 
skiU! 

Her.  I  give  him  curses,  yet  he  gives  me  love. 

HeL  0,  that  my  prayers  could  such  affection  move ! 

Her.  The  more  I  hate,  the  more  he  follows  me. 

HeL  The  more  I  love,  the  more  he  hateth  me. 

Her.  His  folly,  Helena,  is  no  fault  of  mine  *. 

HeL  None,  but  your  beauty :  would  that  fault  were  mine ! 

Her.  Take  comfort :  he  no  more  shall  see  my  face ; 
Lysander  and  myself  will  fly  this  place. 
Before  the  time  I  did  Lysander  see, 
Seem'd  Athens  as  a  paradise  to  me  * : 
O  then,  what  graces  in  my  love  do  dwell, 
That  he  hath  tum'd  a  heaven  into  hell ! 

Lye.  Helen,  to  you  our  minds  we  will  unfold. 
To-morrow  night,  when  Phoebe  doth  behold 
Her  silver  visage  in  the  wat'ry  glass. 
Decking  with  liquid  pearl  the  bladed  grass, 
(A  time  that  lovers'  flights  doth  still  conceal) 
Through  Athens'  gates  have  we  devis'd  to  steal. 

Her.  And  in  the  wood,  where  often  you  and  I 
Upon  faint  primrose-beds  were  wont  to  lie. 
Emptying  our  bosoms  of  their  counsel  sweet. 
There  my  Lysander  and  myself  shall  meet ; 

'  Your's  woald  I  catch,]  The  old  remding  Id  all  editions  is,  **  Your  words  I 
catch,"  which  I  formerly  preserved,  bat  I  am  now  convinced  that  Sir  Thomai 
Hanmer  was  right  in  his  emendation  which  is  inserted  in  the  text.  Helena  means, 
'*  I  would  fain  catch  your  favour,  or  appearance." 

*  His  folly,  Helena,  is  no  fault  of  mine.]  So  Fisher's  4to.  Roberts's  4to. 
and  the  folio,  1623,  read,  nont  for  *'  no  fault." 

^  Seem'd  Athens  as  a  paradise  to  me  :]  So  Fisher's  4to.  The  folio,  1623, 
has  like  for  **  as,"  in  which  it  follows  Roberts's  4to.  In  the  next  lin«  but  one, 
Fiihv's  4to.  has,  "im/o  c  hell,"  instead  of «« into  helL" 
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• 
And  thence,  from  Athens,  turn  away  our  eyes, 
To  seek  new  Mends  and  stranger  companies  *. 
Farewell,  sweet  playfellow :  pray  thou  for  us. 
And  good  luck  grant  thee  thy  Demetrius ! — 
Keep  word,  Lysander :  we  must  starve  our  sight 
From  lovers'  food,  till  morrow  deep  midnight,      [.ffiri^  Hebm. 

Lys.  I  will,  my  Hermia. — ^Helena,  adieu : 
As  you  on  him,  Demetrius  dote  on  you  1  [Eodt  Lys. 

Hel,  How  happy  some,  o'er  other  some  can  be ! 
Through  Athens  I  am  thought  as  fair  as  she ; 
But  what  of  that  ?  Demetrius  thinks  not  so ; 
He  will  not  know  what  all  but  he  do  know ; 
And  as  he  errs,  doting  on  Hermia's  eyes. 
So  I,  admiring  of  his  qualities. 
Things  ba^  and  vUe,  holding  no  quantity, 
Love  can  transpose  to  form  and  dignity. 
Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes,  but  with  the  mind^ 
And  therefore  is  wing'd  Cupid  painted  blind : 
Nor  hath  love's  mind  of  any  judgment  taste ; 
Wings,  and  no  eyes,  fig^e  unheedy  haste : 
And  therefore  is  love  said  to  be  a  child, 
Because  in  choice  he  is  so  oft  beguil'd '. 
As  waggish  boys  ru  game  themselves  forswear, 
So  the  boy  love  is  perjur'd  every  where ; 
For  ere  Demetrius  look'd  on  Hermia's  eyne, 
He  hail'd  down  oaths  that  he  was  only  mine ; 
And  when  this  hail  some  heat  from  Hermia  felt, 
So  he  dissolv'd,  and  showers  of  oaths  did  melt. 
I  will  go  tell  him  of  fair  Hermia's  flight ; 
Then  to  the  wood  will  he,  to-morrow  night. 
Pursue  her ;  and  for  this  intelligence 
If  I  have  thanks,  it  is  dear  recompense  * : 

*  To  seek  new  friends  and  stranger  companies.]  This  ^eech  is  entirely  in 
rh]rn)e  excepting  this  line,  and  another,  three  lines  above.  The  question  is  whether 
Shakespeare  did  not  mean  the  whole  to  be  in  rhyme  ?  that  they  might  be  so, 
Theobald  altered  twelFd  to  *'  sweet/'  and  strange  companiona  to  "  stranger  com- 
panies." As  the  sense  is  thus  strictly  preserved  with  so  little  violence,  we  think 
that  the  rhyme  ought  to  be  preserved  also,  especially  as  the  oorr.  fo.  1633  amends 
tMftlVd  and  eompaniontf  though,  somewhat  to  our  surprise,  no  change  ia  made  in 
the  epithet  ttrange, 

'  —  he  is  80  OFT  beguil'd.]  The  folio,  1623,  spoils  the  line,  by  reading  **  he  is 
OFTEN  beguil'd." 

*  —  it  is  dear  rbcompknsb  :]  The  old  reading,  '<  it  is  a  dear  expense,"  may 
be  reconciled  to  meaning ;  but  the  alteration  of  the  corr.  fo.  1 632  at  once  claims 
our  acceptance :  **  it  is  dear  recompense  "  caa  mean  nothing  bat  the  ezpreaaion  of 
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But  herein  mean  I  to  enrich  my  pain^ 

To  have  his  sight  thither,  and  back  again.  [^Emt 


SCENE  II. 

The  Same.    A  Boom  in  a  Cottage. 

Enter  Quince,  Snug,  Bottom,  Flute,  Snout,  and 

Starveling  *. 

Quin.  Is  all  our  company  here  ? 

BoL  You  were  best  to  call  them  generally,  man  by  man, 
according  to  the  scrip. 

Quin.  Here  is  the  scroll  of  every  man's  name,  which  is 
thought  fit,  through  all  Athens,  to  play  in  our  interlude 
before  the  duke  and  duchess  on  his  wedding-day  at  night. 

£ot.  First,  good  Peter  Quince,  say  what  the  play  treats 
on;  then  read  the  names  of  the  actors,  and  so  grow  to  a 
point*. 

Quin.  Marry,  our  play  is — ^The  most  lamentable  comedy, 
and  most  cruel  death  of  Pyramus  and  Thisby. 

Bot.  A  very  good  piece  of  work,  I  assure  you,  and  a 
merry. — Now,  good  Peter  Quince,  call  forth  your  actors  by  the 
scroll.     Masters,  spread  yourselves. 

Quin.  Answer,  as  I  call  you. — Nick  Bottom,  the  weaver. 

BoL  Ready.     Name  what  part  I  am  for,  and  proceed. 

Quin,  You,  Nick  Bottom,  are  set  down  for  Pyramus, 

Bot.  What  is  Pyramus  ?  a  lover,  or  a  tyrant  ? 

Quin.  A  lover,  that  kills  himself  most  gallant  for  love '. 

Bot.  That  will  ask  some  tears  in  the  true  performing  of  it : 


gmt  MtiBfaction  on  tbe  part  of  Helena  at  the  reward  she  hopes  to  receive  for  her 
iotelligenoe. 

*  Enter  Quince,  Snng,  Bottom,  Flute,  Snout,  and  Starveling.]  The  old  stage- 
direction  gives  their  different  trades,—*'  Enter  Quince,  the  carpenter;  and  Snug, 
the  joiner ;  and  Bottom,  the  weaver ;  and  Flute,  the  bellows-mender ;  and  Snout^ 
the  tinker;  and  Starveling,  the  tailor." 

'  —  and  so  grow  to  a  point]  This  is  the  text  in  the  4to ;  the  folio  haa  "  and 
80  grow  on  to  a  point,"  which  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632  is  altered  to  "  and  so  ^o  on  to 
appoint,*'  viz.  the  parts  to  the  different  performers.  We  see  no  adequate  reason 
for  amending  the  original  words,  which  may  mean  the  same  thing. 

'  —  most  GALLANT  for  love.]  So  the  4to.  editions :  the  folio  improves  tha 
grammar,  but  renders  the  expression  less  cbaracteristic,  by  reading  gtManUly* 
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if  I  do  it,  let  the  audience  look  to  their  eyes ;  I  will  move 
storms ' ;  I  will  condole  in  some  measure.  To  the  rest. — ^Yet 
my  chief  himiour  is  for  a  tyrant :  I  could  play  Ercles  rarely, 
or  a  part  to  tear  a  cat  in,  to  make  all  split. 

"  The  raging  rocks, 
"  And  shivering  shocks, 
**  Shall  break  the  locks 

"  Of  prison-gates : 
"  And  Phibbus'  car 
"  Shall  shine  from  far, 
"  And  make  and  mar 

"  The  foolish  fates  *." 

This  was  lofty ! — Now  name  the  rest  of  the  players. — ^This  is 
Ercles'  vein,  a  tyrant's  vein ;  a  lover  is  more  condoling. 

Quin.  Francis  Flute,  the  bellows-mender. 

I7u.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Quin,  You  must  take  Thisby  on  you. 

Flu.  What  is  Thisby  P  a  wandering  knight  P 

Quin,  It  is  the  lady  that  Pyramus  must  love. 

Flu.  Nay,  faith,  let  me  not  play  a  woman :  I  have  a  beard 
coming. 

Quin.  That's  all  one.  You  shall  play  it  in  a  mask,  and 
you  may  speak  as  smaU  as  you  will. 

Bot.  An  I  may  hide  my  face,  let  me  play  Thisby  too.  I'll 
speak  in  a  monstrous  little  voice: — "Thisne,  Thisne — ^Ah, 
Pyramus,  my  lover  dear  1  thy  Thisby  dear,  and  lady 
dear!" 

Quin.  No,  no;  you  must  play  Pyramus,  and,  Flute,  you 
Thisby. 

Bot.  Well,  proceed. 

Quin.  Robin  Starveling,  the  tailor. 

Star.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Quin.  Kobin  Starveling,  you  must  play  Thisby's  mother. — 
Tom  Snout,  the  tinker. 

*  —  I  will  move  storms  ;]  So  the  old  copies  without  exception ;  but  still  it 
reads  more  Daturally  for  Bottom  to  say,  "  I  will  move  tionet"  and  such  is  the 
emendation  in  the  corr.  fo.  1032.  NeTertheless,  the  author's  word  may  very 
well  have  been  "  storms/'  in  reference  to  the  rain  to  be  poured  down  from  the 
eyes  of  the  spectators. 

'  The  foolish  fates.]  These  lines  are  printed  as  prose  in  all  the  old  copies, 
perhaps  to  save  room.  Very  possibly  they  are  some  quotation  from  a  then  known 
performance  of  the  kind,  intended  to  be  ridiculed,  as  Bottom  would  hardly  be  made 
extemporixe  to  the  ext«it  of  eig^t  lines. 
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Snout.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Quin.  You,  Pyramus's  father;  myself,  Thisby's  father. — 
Snug,  the  joiner,  you,  the  lion's  part ; — and,  I  hope,  here  is 
a  play  fitted. 

Snug.  Have  you  the  lion's  part  written  ?  pray  you,  if  it  be, 
give  it  me,  for  I  am  slow  of  study. 

Quin.  You  may  do  it  extempore,  for  it  is  nothing  but 
roaring. 

BoL  Let  me  play  the  lion  too.  I  will  roar,  that  I  will  do 
any  man's  heart  good  to  hear  me:  I  will  roar,  that  I  will 
make  the  duke  say,  ''Let  him  roar  again:  let  him  roar 
again." 

Quin.  An  you  should  do  it  too  terribly,  you  would  fright 
the  duchess  and  the  ladies,  that  they  would  shriek ;  and  that 
were  enough  to  hang  us  all. 

AIL  That  would  hang  us,  every  mother's  son. 

Bot.  I  grant  you,  friends,  if  that  you  should  fright  the 
ladies  out  of  their  wits,  they  would  have  no  more  discretion 
but  to  hang  us ;  but  I  will  aggravate  my  voice  so,  that  I  wiU 
roar  you  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove :  I  will  roar  you  an 
'twere  any  nightingale. 

Quin.  You  can  play  no  part  but  Pyramus ;  for  Pyramus  is 
a  sweet-faced  man ;  a  proper  man,  as  one  shall  see  in  a  sum- 
mer's day,  a  most  lovely,  gentlemanlike  man :  therefore,  you 
must  needs  play  Pyramus. 

Bot.  Well,  I  will  undertake  it.  What  beard  were  I  best 
to  play  it  in  ? 

Quin.  Why,  what  you  will. 

Bot.  I  will  discharge  it  in  either  your  straw-colour  beard^ 
your  orange-tawny  beard,  your  purple-in-grain  beard,  or 
your  French-crown-colour  beard,  your  perfect  yellow. 

Quin.  Some  of  your  French  crowns  have  no  hair  at  all,  and 
then  you  will  play  bare-faced. — ^But  masters,  here  are  your 
parts  ;  and  I  am  to  entreat  you,  request  you,  and  desire  you, 
to  con  them  by  to-morrow  night,  and  meet  me  in  the  palace 
wood,  a  mile  without  the  town,  by  moon-light :  there  will  we 
rehearse  ;  for  if  we  meet  in  the  city,  we  shall  be  dogged  with 
company,  and  our  devices  known.  Li  the  mean  time  I  will 
draw  a  biU  of  properties,  such  as  our  play  wants.  I  pray 
you,  fail  me  not. 

Bot.  We  will  meet ;  and  there  we  may  rehearse  more  ob- 
scenely, and  courageously. 
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Quin.  Take  pains  ;  be  perfect ;  adieu '.     At  tlie  duke's  oak 
we  meet. 

£ot.  Enough,  hold,  or  cut  bow-strings  *.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  n.    SCENE  I. 

A  Wood  near  Athens. 
Enter  a  Fairy  and  VvcKfrom  apposUe  sides  *. 

Puck.  How  now,  spirit !  whither  wander  you  ? 
Fai.  Over  hill,  over  dale. 

Thorough  bush,  thorough  brier, 
Over  park,  over  pale. 

Thorough  flood,  thorough  fire, 
I  do  wander  every  where, 
Swifter  than  the  moon's  sphere  * ; 
And  I  serve  the  fairy  queen, 

*  Tftke  pains ;  be  perfect ;  adieu.]  Mr.  Singer,  withont  notice  of  the  liberty  he 
has  taken,  has  transferred  these  words  from  Bottom  to  Quince.  He  probably  did 
ao  on  the  authority  of  the  corr.  fo.  1G32,  where  the  change  is  made;  but  he  has 
assigned  no  reason,  which  he  ought  to  have  done  in  fairness  to  Shakespeare  and 
to  the  reader,  if  not  to  the  old  annotator.  Quince  Is  the  manager,  as  it  were,  of 
the  company,  and  to  him  such  an  injunctk>n  seems  properly  to  belong.  The  Ger- 
man editor  was  of  the  same  opinion. 

*  —  hold,  or  cut  bow-strings.]  This  seems  intended  as  a  strong  assurance  of  a 
determination  to  keep  the  appointment :  the  origin  of  the  phrase  Is  ttAoert&in — 
probably  from  archery. 

*  —  from  opposite  sides.]  The  old  stage-direction  partakes  of  the  simplicity 
of  our  early  theatres.  The  scene  is  obviously  laid  in  a  wood,  but  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Fairy  and  Puck  are  said  to  enter  at  different  "doors,"  tiie  wood 
being,  probably,  supposed.  In  the  old  stage-direction,  and  in  the  prefixes  to  the 
speeches.  Puck  is  called  Robin  Goodfellow,  until  after  the  entrance  of  Oberon. 
Robin  Goodfellow  was  his  popular  name :  see  *'  The  Mad  Pranks  and  Merry  Jests 
of  Robin  Goodfellow."  The  Editor  has  a  B.  L.  chap-book,  entirely  in  ballad 
inetre,  upon  the  exploits  of  the  same  hero,  and  there  also  he  is  called  Robin 
Goodfellow,  and  not  Puck.  The  earliest  notice  of  Robin  Goodfellow,  by  that  name. 
Is  perhaps  in  a  letter  from  Thomas  Norton  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  dated 
aoth  Dec.,  1580.     See  Nicolas's  Life  of  Hatton,  p.  161. 

*  Swifter  than  the  moon's  sphere.]  Coleridge,  in  his  lectures  in  1818,  was  very 
emphatic  in  his  praises  of  the  beauty  of  these  lines,  tt  has  been  usual  to  print 
"moon's"  as  two  syllables,  **moone9;"  as  if  it  were  to  be  pronounced  like 
"whales,"  p.  162 ;  but  it  is  not  so  given  in  any  of  the  old  copies,  and  all  that 
seems  absolutely  required  for  the  measure  is  to  dwell  a  little  longer  than  usual 
upon  the  monosyllable  "  moon's." 
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To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  green : 

The  cowslipe  tall  her  pensioners  be ; 

In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see  *. 

Those  be  rubies,  fairy  favours, 

In  those  fireckles  live  their  savours : 
I  must  go  seek  some  dew-drops  here, 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear. 
Farewell,  thou  lob  of  spirits ' :  I'll  be  gone. 
Our  queen  and  all  her  elves  come  here  anon. 

Puck.  The  king  doth  keep  his  revels  here  to-night. 
Take  heed,  the  queen  come  not  within  his  sight ; 
For  Oberon  is  passing  feU  and  wrath. 
Because  that  she,  as  her  attendant,  hath 
A  lovely  boy,  stol'n  from  an  Indian  king : 
She  never  had  so  sweet  a  changeling ; 
And  jealous  Oberon  would  have  the  child 
Knight  of  lus  train,  to  trace  the  forests  wild ; 
But  she,  perforce,  withholds  the  loved  boy. 
Crowns  him  with  flowers,  and  makes  him  all  her  joy : 
And  now  they  never  meet  in  grove,  or  green. 
By  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  star-light  sheen  *, 
But  they  do  square  * ;  that  all  their  elves,  for  fear. 
Creep  into  acorn  cups,  and  hide  them  there. 

Fai.  Either  I  mistake  your  shape  and  making  quite, 
Or  else  you  are  that  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite, 
Call'd  Kobin  Goodfellow.     Are  you  not  he. 
That  frights  the  maidens  *  of  the  villagery ; 
Skims  milk,  and  sometimes  labours  in  the  quern ', 
And  bootless  makes  the  breathless  housewife  chum ; 

*  In  their  gold  ooats  spots  you  see.]  In  the  eonr.  fo.  1632  this  and  the  pre- 
eediog  line  are  thus  given : — 

The  oowsfips  all  her  penskmera  be; 
In  their  gold  cvpt  spots  you  see.. 
Certainlj,  cowslips  ai«  not  '<  tall ;"  and  when  Mr.  Djce,  in  his  "  Few  Notes/'  &a., 
p.  61,  speaks  of  the  diminutiTe  size  of  ihiries,  he  quite  forgets  that  Oberoni  Ti- 
tania.  Puck,  &c.,  must  hare  been  represented  by  human  beings,  and  not  by 
creatures  to  whom  cowslips  would  be  **  tali."  Though  the  objection  is  futile,  wa 
refirain  on  other  grounds  from  disturbing  the  old  text. 

'  Farewell,  thou  lob  of  spirits :]  The  Fairy,  by  the  word  lob^  reproaches  Puck 
with  heaviness,  compared  with  his  own  lightoess. 

■  —  spangled  star-light  shcen,]    *'  Sheen  **  is  bright,  »himn§, 

*  But  they  do  square  ;]  t.  e.  Quarrel,  from  the  Fr.  quarreau,  a  *'  square." 

*  That  FKIOBT8  the  maidens]  So  the  4to8.  and  folio  properly ;  and  it  is  clear 
that  the  verbs  "  skims,"  "  labours,"  "  makes,"  &c.,  though  not  so  printed,  should 
be  in  the  singular  also. 

'  —  in  the  avBur,]  t. «.  In  the  htmd-imil,  kuerna,  Islandic. 
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And  sometime  makes  tlie  drink  to  bear  no  barm ' ; 
Misleads  night-wanderers,  laughing  at  their  harm  ? 
Those  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  sweet  Puck, 
You  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good  luck. 
Are  not  you  he  P 

Puck.  Fairy,  thou  speak'st  aright  * ; 

I  am  that  merry  wanderer  of  the  night. 
I  jest  to  Oberon,  and  make  him  smile, 
When  I  a  fat  and  bean-fed  horse  beguile, 
Neighing  in  likeness  of  a  filly  foal : 
And  sometime  lurk  I  in  a  gossip's  bowl. 
In  very  likeness  of  a  roasted  crab ; 
And,  when  she  drinks,  against  her  lips  I  bob. 
And  on  her  withered  dew-lap  pour  the  ale. 
The  wisest  aunt  telling  the  saddest  tale. 
Sometime  for  three-foot  stool  mistaketh  me ; 
Then  slip  I  fipom  her  bum,  down  topples  she. 
And  "  tailor  "  cries  *,  and  falls  into  a  cough ; 
And  then  the  whole  qxdre  hold  their  hips,  and  laugh, 
And  waxen  in  their  mirth  *,  and  neeze,  and  swear 
A  merrier  hour  was  never  wasted  there. — 
But  room.  Fairy  :  here  comes  Oberon. 

Fau  And  here  my  mistress. — ^Would  that  he  were  gone ! 

SCEIfE  II. 

Enter  Oberon,  from  one  side,  with  his  train;  and  Titania, 

Jrom  the  other,  tcith  her'a '. 

Obe.  HI  met  by  moon-light,  proud  Titania. 

*  —  the  drink  to  bear  no  barm ;]  t.  e.  Not  to  work :  **  barm  "  is  yeuii. 

*  Fairt,  thoa  speak'st  aright ;]  "  Fairy  "  is  from  the  oorr.  fo.  1632.  Some 
word  of  two  syllables  is  wanting  to  complete  the  line,  which  begins  with  **  Are 
you  not  he  ?  **  It  has  been  proposed  to  fill  the  vacancy  by  "  I  am/'  which  is 
mere  tautology,  since  the  words  immediately  following  say  the  same  thing. 

*  And  "  TAILOR  "  cries,]  "  The  custom/'  obsenres  Johnson,  "  of  crying  iailor 
at  a  sudden  &11  backwards,  I  think  I  remember  to  have  observed.  He  that  slips 
beside  his  chair,  falls  as  a  tailor  squats  upon  his  board." 

*  And  WAXEN  in  their  mirth,]  Dr.  Farmer's  conjecture,  that  **  waxen  "  of  the 
dd  copies  is  a  misprint  for  yesen,  i.  e.  hiecvp,  deserves  consideration.  However, 
it  may  be  doubted,  as  Johnson  suggests,  whether  **  waxen "  is  not  to  be  taken 
merely  as  the  plural  of  the  verb  to  trojr,  and  then  the  sense  will  be  that  they  **  in- 
ereoMe  in  their  mirth." 

'  —  from  the  other,  with  her's.]  Here  again  Oberon  and  Titania  are  said  in 
the  old  editions  to  enter  at  different  doors.  In  modem  editions  this  is  marked  as 
a  new  scene,  and  so  we  have  continued  it  for  the  sake  of  more  convenient  refer- 
ence, but  there  is  no  change  of  place,  although  new  characters  enter. 
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Ttia.  What,  lealous  Oberon  I     Fairies,  skip  hence  * : 
I  have  forsworn  his  bed  and  company. 

Obe.  Tany,  rash  wanton.     Am  not  I  thy  lord  ? 

Tita.  Then,  I  must  be  thy  lady ;  but  I  know 
When  thou  hast  stoPn  away  from  fairy  land, 
And  in  the  shape  of  Corin  sat  all  day. 
Playing  on  pipes  of  com,  and  versing  love 
To  amorous  Phillida.     Why  art  thou  here, 
Come  frt)m  the  farthest  steep  of  India ', 
But  that,  forsooth,  the  bouncing  Amazon, 
Your  buskin'd  mistress  and  your  warrior  love, 
To  Theseus  must  be  wedded  P  and  you  come 
To  give  their  bed  joy  and  prosperity. 

Obe.  How  canst  thou  thus,  for  shame,  Titania, 
Glance  at  my  credit  with  Hippolyta, 
Knowing  I  know  thy  love  to  Theseus  ? 
Didst  thou  not  lead  him  through  the  glimmering  night 
From  Perigenia,  whom  he  ravished  *  P 
And  make  him  with  fair  ^gl^  break  his  faith. 
With  Ariadne,  and  Antiopa  P 

Tita.  These  are  the  forgeries  of  jealousy : 
And  never,  since  the  middle  summer's  spring. 
Met  we  on  hill,  in  dale,  forest,  or  mead. 
By  paved  fountain,  or  by  rushy  brook, 
Or  on  the  beached  margin  of  the  sea. 
To  dance  our  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind. 
But  with  thy  brawls  thou  hast  disturbed  our  sport. 
Therefore  the  winds,  piping  to  us  in  vain. 
As  in  revenge,  have  suck'd  up  frt)m  the  sea 
Contagious  fogs ;  which  falling  in  the  land, 
Have  every  pelting  river  made  so  proud. 
That  they  have  overborne  their  continents : 
The  ox  l^th  therefore  stretch'd  his  yoke  in  vain. 
The  ploughman  lost  his  sweat ;  and  the  green  com 
Hath  rotted,  ere  his  youth  attained  a  beard. 

*  Faibtbs,  skip  hence :]  It  is  "  Fairy,  skip  hence  **  in  the  4to.  and  folios,  but 
changed  to  the  plural  in  the  oorr.  fo.  1632,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  addressed  to 
Oberon,  bat  to  the  attendant  fiuries.  The  Rey.  Mr.  Harness  suggests  that  the 
true  reading  is  "  Fairies,  keep  hence ;"  and  *'  skip  **  sounds  a  little  undignified  for 
the  Queen.     **  Fairies ''  is  in  the  plural  in  the  German  translation. 

*  —  the  farthest  grsBP  of  India,]  So  the  folio,  and  Roberts's  4to.  Fisher's 
4to.  has  Bieppe, 

*  From  Pbkiobnia,  whom  he  ravished  ?]  Her  true  name  seems  to  have  been 
Perifotu.    In  the  next  line  all  the  old  copies  read  Eaglet  for  ^gU. 
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The  fold  stands  empty  in  tlie  drowned  field, 

And  crows  are  fatted  with  the  murrain  flock : 

The  nine  men's  morris  is  fiU'd  up  with  mud  * ; 

And  the  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green, 

For  lack  of  tread  are  imdistinguishable. 

The  human  mortals  want  their  winter  cheer  * : 

No  night  is  now  with  hynm  or  carol  blest ; 

Therefore  the  moon,  the  governess  of  floods, 

Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air. 

That  rheumatic  diseases  do  abound. 

And  thorough  this  distemperature,  we  see 

The  seasons  alter :  hoary-headed  frosts 

Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose ; 

And  on  old  Hyem's  chin,  and  icy  crown. 

An  odorous  chaplet  of  sweet  summer  buds 

Is,  as  in  mockery,  set.     The  spring,  the  summer, 

The  childing  autumn  *,  angry  winter,  change 

Their  wonted  liveries ;  and  the  'mazed  world. 

By  their  increase,  now  knows  not  which  is  which. 

And  this  same  progeny  of  evils  comes 

From  our  debate,  from  our  dissension  : 

We  are  their  parents  and  original. 

Ohe,  Do  you  amend  it  then ;  it  lies  in  you. 
Why  shoidd  Titania  cross  her  Oberon  ? 
I  do  but  beg  a  little  changeling  boy, 
To  be  my  henchman. 

Tita,  Set  your  heart  at  rest : 

Thy  fairy  land  *  buys  not  the  child  of  me. 

*  The  nine  men's  morris  is  iill'd  up  with  mud ;]  "  In  that  part  of  Warwick- 
shire," says  James,  *'  where  Shakespeare  was  educated,  and  the  neighbonring  parts 
of  Northamptonshire,  the  shepherds  and  other  boys  dig  up  the  turf  with  their 
knives  to  represent  a  sort  of  imperfect  chessboard.  It  consists  of  a  square,  some- 
times only  a  foot  diameter,  sometimes  three  or  four  yards.  Within  this  is  another 
square,  every  side  of  which  is  parallel  to  the  external  square ;  and  these  squares 
are  joined  by  lines  drawn  from  each  comer  of  both  squares,  and  the  middle  of  each 
line.  One  party,  or  player,  has  wooden  pegs,  the  other  stones,  which  they  more 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  up  each  other's  men,  as  they  are  called,  and  the  area 
of  the  inner  square  is  called  the  pound,  in  which  the  men  taken  up  are  impounded. 
These  figures  are  by  the  country-people  called  Nine  Men* 9  MorrUt  or  MerriU  ; 
and  are  so  called,  because  each  party  has  nine  men." 

'  The  human  mortals  want  their  winter  chebr:]  So  Theobald,  whose  emen- 
dation we  are  disposed  to  adopt.  Our  chief  reason  is  founded  upon  the  line 
that  follows,  which  seems  to  show  that  the  season  of  Christmas  and  its  cheer  was 
in  the  poet's  thoughts.     It  is  *'  winter  here  "  in  the  old  copies. 

*  The  CHILDING  autumn,]  t.  e.  Productive^  teeming,  or  pregnant  autumn. 

*  Thy  fury  land]    So  the  oorr.  fo.  16U2;  and  as  Titania  afterwards  speaks 
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His  mother  was  a  votaress  of  my  order : 

And,  in  the  spiced  Indian  air,  by  night, 

Full  often  hath  she  gossiped  by  my  side. 

And  sat  with  me  on  Neptune's  yellow  sands, 

Marking  th'  embarked  traders  on  the  flood ; 

When  we  have  laugh'd  to  see  the  sails  conceive. 

And  grow  big-bellied,  with  the  wanton  wind ; 

Which  she,  with  pretty  and  with  swimming  gait 

Following,  (her  womb,  then  rich  with  my  young  squire  *) 

Would  imitate,  and  sail  upon  the  land, 

To  fetch  me  trifles,  and  return  again, 

As  from  a  voyage,  rich  with  merchandize. 

But  she,  being  mortal,  of  that  boy  did  die ; 

And  for  her  sake  I  do  rear  up  her  boy. 

And  for  her  sake  I  will  not  part  with  him. 

Obe.  How  long  within  this  wood  intend  you  stay  P 

Tita,  Perchance,  till  after  Theseus'  wedding-day. 
If  you  will  patiently  dance  in  our  round. 
And  see  our  moon-light  revels,  go  with  us  ; 
If  not,  shun  me,  and  I  will  spare  your  haunts. 

Obe.  Give  me  that  boy,  and  I  will  go  with  thee. 

Tita.  Not  for  thy  fairy  kingdom. — Fairies,  away ! 
We  shall  chide  downright,  if  I  longer  stay. 

[Exit  TrrANiA,  with  her  train. 

Obe.  Well,  go  thy  way :  thou  shalt  not  from  this  grove. 
Till  I  torment  thee  for  this  injury. — 
My  gentle  Puck,  come  hither :  thou  remomber'st 
Since  once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory, 
And  heard  a  mermaid  on  a  dolphin's  back 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath, 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song. 
And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres, 
To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music. 

Puck,  I  remember. 

Obe.  That  very  time  I  saw  (but  thou  couldst  not), 
Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth, 
Cupid  all  arm'd :  a  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  vestal  throned  by  the  west  ^ 

to  Oberon  of  '*  thy  fairy  kingdom/'  it  n  probably  right.  The  old  and  osiibI  text 
is"Thefciryhmd/' 

•  —  then  RICH  with  my  yoang  squire]  The  corr.  fo.  1632  has  "  ripe  with  my 
yoQng  squire/'  but  without  any  very  evident  improvement. 

'  At  a  Cair  vestal  throned  by  the  west  J  i.  e.  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  has  been  in- 
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And  loos'd  his  love-sliaft  smartly  from  his  bow, 

As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts : 

But  I  might  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 

Quench'd  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  watery  moon. 

And  the  imperial  votaress  passed  on, 

In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free. 

Yet  mark'd  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell : 

It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower, 

Before  milk-white,  now  purple  with  love's  wound, 

And  maidens  call  it  love-in-idleness. 

Fetch  me  that  flower ;  the  herb  I  show'd  thee  once. 

The  juice  of  it,  on  sleeping  eye-lids  laid. 

Will  make  or  man  or  woman  madly  dote 

Upon  the  next  live  creature  that  it  sees  *. 

Fetch  me  this  herb ;  and  be  thou  here  again. 

Ere  the  leviathan  can  swim  a  league. 

Ptick,  I'll  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth 
In  forty  minutes.  [Exit  Puck. 

Obe,  Having  once  this  juice, 

I'll  watch  Titania  when  she  is  asleep. 
And  drop  the  liquor  of  it  in  her  eyes : 
The  next  thing  then  she  waking  looks  upon, 
(Be  it  on  Kon,  bear,  or  wolf,  or  bull, 
On  meddling  monkey,  or  on  busy  ape) 
She  shall  pursue  it  with  the  soul  of  love ; 
And  ere  I  take  this  charm  off  from  her  sight, 
(As  I  can  take  it  with  another  herb) 
I'll  make  her  render  up  her  page  to  me. 
But  who  comes  here  P     I  am  invisible, 
And  I  will  overhear  their  conference '. 


▼ariably  supposed,  but  we  are  without  any  evidence  upon  the  point,  excepting 
what  may  be  derived  from  the  passage  itself.  Four  lines  above  the  folios  have 
toy  for  "  saw/'  but  the  blunder  is  set  right  in  the  oorr.  fo.  1632. 

*  Upon  the  next  live  creature  that  it  sees.]  This  is  not  strictly  grammatical, 
ainoe  '*  it "  can  only  apply  to  '*  man  or  woman  "  in  the  previous  line :  nevertheless 
it  is  probably  what  Shakespeare  wrote,  although  it  would  cure  the  defect  to  read 
with  the  corr.  fo.  I(j32  *'  upon  the  next  live  creature  that  i»  seen.**  It  also  alters 
Puck's  next  speech  to  *'  Pd  put  a  girdle,"  &c.,  but  he  refers  probably  to  what  he 
would  do,  if  required :  Oberon  did  not  now  call  upon  him  to  make  so  distant  a 
journey.    "  Round  "  is  only  in  Fisher's  4to,  1600. 

•  — I  am  INVISIBLE, 

And  I  will  overhear  their  conference.]  Among  the  *'  properties "  enume- 
rated in  Henslowe's  Diary  is  '*  a  robe  for  to  go  invisible."  Possibly  Oberon  wore, 
or  put  on,  such  a  robe,  by  whidi  it  was  understood  that  he  was  not  to  be  seen. 
Hist  Engl.  Dram.  Poetry  and  the  Stage,  iii.  362. 
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Unter  Demetrius,  13:ELEy a  following  him. 

Dem.  I  love  thee  not,  therefore  pursue  me  not. 
Where  is  Lysander,  and  fair  Hermia  P 
The  one  I'll  slay,  the  other  slayeth  me.*. 
Thou  told'st  me  they  were  stol'n  into  this  wood, 
And  here  am  I,  and  wood  within  this  wood  *, 
Because  I  cannot  meet  my  Hermia. 
Hence !  get  thee  gone,  and  follow  me  no  more. 

ffel.  You  draw  me,  you  hard-hearted  adamant ; 
But  yet  you  draw  not  iron,  for  my  heart 
Is  true  as  steel :  leave  you  your  power  to  draw, 
And  I  shall  have  no  power  to  follow  you. 

Dem.  Do  I  entice  you  P    Do  I  speak  you  fair  ? 
Or,  rather,  do  I  not  in  plainest  truth 
Tell  you  I  do  not,  nor  I  cannot  love  you  P 

ffel.  And  even  for  that  do  I  love  you  the  more. 
I  am  your  spaniel ;  and,  Demetrius, 
The  more  you  beat  me,  I  will  fawn  on  you : 
Use  me  but  as  your  spaniel,  spurn  me,  strike  me, 
Neglect  me,  lose  me ;  only  give  me  leave, 
Unworthy  as  I  am,  to  follow  you. 
What  worser  place  can  I  beg  in  your  love, 
(And  yet  a  place  of  high  respect  with  me) 
Than  to  be  used  as  you  use  your  dog  *  P 

Dem.  Tempt  not  too  much  the  hatred  of  my  spirit, 
For  I  am  sick  when  I  do  look  on  thee. 

Sel.  And  I  am  sick  when  I  look  not  on  you. 

Dem.  You  do  impeach  your  modesty  too  much, 
To  leave  the  city,  and  commit  yourself 
Into  the  hands  of  one  that  loves  you  not ; 
To  trust  the  opportimity  of  night. 
And  the  ill  counsel  of  a  desert  place. 
With  the  rich  worth  of  your  virginity. 

ffel.  Your  virtue  is  my  privilege  for  that. 
It  is  not  night,  when  I  do  see  your  face. 
Therefore  I  think  I  am  not  in  the  night ; 

*  The  one  I^  slat,  the  other  slateth  me.]  All  the  old  copies  read,  by  an 
easy  misprint,  "  The  one  Til  «/ay,  the  other  stayeih  me/'  In  a  sabsequent  scene, 
A.  iii.  8c.  2,  Hermia  suspects  that  Demetrius  has  slain  Lysander. 

•  —  and  WOOD  within  this  wood,]     "  Wood  "  is  mady  raving, 

'  Than  to  be  used  as  you  uss  your  dog  ?]  So  the  4to.  editions.  The  folio 
substitutes  do  for  *'  use."  Malone's  reading,  "  Than  to  be  used  as  you  do  ute 
yow  dog/'  is  warranted  by  no  authority. 
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Nor  doth  this  wood  lack  worlds  of  company. 
For  you,  in  my  respect,  are  all  the  world- 
Then  how  can  it  be  said,  I  am  alone^ 
When  all  the  world  is  here  to  look  on  me  P 

Dem.  I'll  run  from  thee,  and  hide  me  in  the  brakes. 
And  leave  thee  to  the  mercy  of  wild  beasts. 

Hel,  The  wildest  hath  not  such  a  heart  as  you. 
Run  when  you  will,  the  story  shall  be  chang'd ; 
Apollo  flies,  and  Daphne  holds  the  chase : 
The  dove  pursues  the  griffin ;  the  mild  hind 
Makes  speed  to  catch  the  tiger.     Bootless  speed ! 
When  cowardice  pursues,  and  valour  flies. 

Dem.  I  will  not  stay  thy  questions :  let  me  go ; 
Or,  if  thou  follow  me,  do  not  believe 
But  I  shall  do  thee  mischief  in  the  wood. 
.  HeL  Ay,  in  the  temple,  in  the  town,  the  field  *, 
You  do  me  mischief.     Fie,  Demetrius ! 
Your  wrongs  do  set  a  scandal  on  my  sex : 
We  cannot  fight  for  love,  as  men  may  do ; 
We  should  be  woo'd,  and  were  not  made  to  woo. 
I'll  follow  thee  *,  and  make  a  heaven  of  hell, 
To  die  upon  the  hand  I  love  so  well.   [^Exeunt  Dem.  and  Hel. 

Ohe,  Fare  thee  well,  nymph :  ere  he  do  leave  this  grove, 
Thou  shalt  fly  him,  and  he  shall  seek  thy  love. — 

Re-enter  Puck. 

Hast  thou  the  flower  there  ?    Welcome,  wanderer. 

Puck.  Ay,  there  it  is. 

Obe.  I  pray  thee,  give  it  me. 

I  know  a  bank  where  the  wild  thyme  blows. 
Where  ox-lips,  and  the  nodding  violet  grows ; 
Quite  over-canopied  with  lush  woodbine  *, 
With  sweet  musk-roses,  and  with  eglantine : 
There  sleeps  Titania,  some  time  of  the  night, 

*  Ay,  in  the  temple,  in  the  town,  the  field,]  Thus  Fisher's  4to.  The  folio 
-follows  Roberts's  4to,  and  reads  "  and  field." 

*  I'll  follow  thee,]  The  folio  has  "  /  follow  thee :"  the  two  4tos.  as  in  our 
text  Mr.  Singer  notes  (VoL  ii.  p.  3d9)  that  *'  I'll "  is  spelt  lU  in  the  old  oopies : 
it  is  always  so  spelt  there,  and  in  books  of  that  date :  neither  he  nor  his  readers 
can  require  this  information. 

*  Quite  over-canopied  with  lush  woodbine,]  The  word  is  Ituhiout  in  the  old 
copies,  obviously  a  syllable  more  than  the  line  wiU  bear.  We  follow  here  the  corr. 
fo.  1632 ;  but  lower  down,  where  it  substitutes  bowers  for  "  flowers,"  we  refuse 
the  emendation,  because  it  is  not  required. 
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Liill'd  in  these  flowers  with  dances  and  delight ; 
And  there  the  snake  thrgws  her  enamell'd  skin. 
Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in : 
And  with  the  juice  of  this  I'll  streak  her  eyes. 
And  make  her  full  of  hateful  fantasies. 
Take  thou  some  of  it,  and  seek  through  this  grove : 
A  sweet  Athenian  lady  is  in  love 
With  a  disdainM  youth :  anoint  his  eyes ; 
But  do  it,  when  the  next  thing  he  espies 
May  be  the  lady.     Thou  shalt  know  the  man 
By  the  Athenian  garments  he  hath  on. 
Effect  it  with  some  care,  that  he  may  prove 
More  fond  on  her,  thai^  she  upon  her  love. 
And  look  thou  meet  me  ere  the  first  cock  crow. 
Fuck.  Fear  not,  my  lord :  your  servant  shall  do  so. 

\_Uxeunf. 

SCENE  in. 

Another  part  of  the  Wood. 

JEnUr  TiTANiA,  with  her  train. 

Titn.  Come,  now  a  roundel,  and  a  fairy  song ; 
Then,  for  the  third  part  of  a  minute,  hence : 
Some,  to  kill  cankers  in  the  musk-rose  buds ; 
Some  war  with  rear-mice '  for  their  leathern  wings. 
To  make  my  small  elves  coats ;  and  some  keep  back 
The  clamorous  owl,  that  nightly  hoots,  and  wonders 
At  our  quaint  spirits.     Sing  me  now  asleep ; 
Then  to  your  offices,  and  let  me  rest. 

FAIBIES'   SONO. 

1  Fai.  Tou  spotted  snakes^  mth  double  tongue^ 
Thorny  hedge-hogs,  be  not  seen, 
Newts,  and  blind-worms,  do  no  wrong; 
Come  not  near  our  fairy  queen : 

CHORUS. 

Philomel,  with  melody, 
Sing  in  our  sweet  lullaby  * ; 
Lulla,  lulloy  lullaby;  lulla,  lulla,  lullaby : 

'  —  with  bbab-micb]     A  rere-mou9€  is  a  bat. 

*  Sing  in  oub  tweet  Itilkby ;]    The  folio  has  jfotir  for  *'  our."    The  oonr.  fo. 
1692  ekert  the  line  to  ''  aing  now  jour  aweet  lullaby." 
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Never  harm, 
Nor  spell  nor  charm, 
Come  our  lovely  lady  nigh  ; 
So,  good  night,  with  lullaby. 

II. 

2  Fai.  Weaving  spiders,  come  not  here; 

Hence,  you  long-legg^d  spinners,  hence  :  . 
Beetles  black,  approach  not  near; 
Worm,  nor  snail,  do  no  offence, 

CHORUS. 

Philomel,  with  melody,  &c. 

2  Fai.  Hence,  away !  now  all  is  welL —       [Titania  sle^. 
One,  aloof,  stand  sentinel.  [Exeunt  Fairies. 

Enter  Oberon. 

Ohe.  What  thou  seest,  when  thou  dost  wake, 

[Squeezes  the  flower  on  Titania's  eye-lids. 
Do  it  for  thy  true  love  take ; 
Loye,  and  languish  for  his  sake : 
Be  it  ounce,  or  cat,  or  bear, 
Pard,  or  boar  with  bristled  hair, 
In  thy  eye  that  shall  appear 
When  thou  wak'st,  it  is  thy  dear. 
Wake  when  some  vile  thing  is  near.  [Exit. 

Enter  Lysander  and  Hermia. 

Lys.  Fair  love,  you  faint  with  wandering  in  the  wood ; 
And  to  speak  troth,  I  have  forgot  our  way : 
We'll  rest  us,  Hermia,  if  you  think  it  good. 
And  tarry  for  the  comfort  of  the  day. 

Her.  Be  it  so,  Lysander :  find  you  out  a  bed, 
For  I  upon  this  bank  will  rest  my  head. 

Lys.  One  turf  shall  serve  as  pillow  for  us  both : 
One  heart,  one  bed,  two  bosoms,  and  one  troth. 

Her.  Nay,  good  Lysander ;  for  my  sake,  my  dear, 
Lie  fiirther  off  yet :  do  not  lie  so  near. 

Lys.  O,  take  the  sense,  sweet,  of  my  innocence ; 
Love  takes  the  meaning  in  love's  confidence  *. 

'  Lore  takes  the  meaning  in  love's  confidbnce.]    A  happj  emendatiQn  in  the 
oorr.  fo.  1632  :  the  ordinary  reading  has  been  "  oonlerenoe ;"  but  what  LjSMider 
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I  mean^  tliat  my  heart  unto  jour's  is  knit^ 
So  tliat  but  one  heart  we  can  make  of  it : 
Two  bosoms  interchained  with  an  oath  ^ ; 
So  then,  two  bosoms,  and  a  single  troth. 
Then,  by  your  side  no  bed-room  me  deny, 
For,  lying  so,  Hermia,  I  do  not  lie. 

Her,  Lysander  riddles  very  prettily. 
Now  much  beshrew  my  manners  and  my  pride, 
If  Hermia  meant  to  say  Lysander  lied. 
But,  gentle  friend,  for  love  and  courtesy 
Lie  further  off;  in  himian  modesty 
Such  separation  as  may  well  be  said 
Becomes  a  virtuous  bachelor  and  a  maid : 
So  far  be  distant ;  and  good  night,  sweet  friend. 
Thy  love  ne'er  alter  till  thy  sweet  life  end  1 

Lys.  Amen,  amen,  to  that  fair  prayer,  say  I ; 
And  then  end  life,  when  I  end  loyalty. 
Here  is  my  bed :  sleep  give  thee  all  his  rest  I 

Her.  With  half  that  wish  the  wisher's  eyes  be  press'd  1 

[They  sleep. 

Enter  Puck. 

Puck.       Through  the  forest  have  I  gone, 
But  Athenian  found  I  none. 
On  whose  eyes  I  might  approve 
This  flower's  force  in  stirring  love. 
Night  and  silence !  who  is  here  P 
Weeds  of  Athens  he  doth  wear : 
This  is  he,  my  master  said. 
Despised  the  Athenian  maid ; 
And  here  the  maiden,  sleeping  sound 
On  the  dank  and  dirty  ground. 
Pretty  soul  I  she  durst  not  lie 
Near  this  lack-love,  kill-courtesy  *. 

meaiiB  U  that  Hermift  should  take  the  innocence  of  his  intentions  in  the  eat^ldenee 
of  his  love,  and  thence  he  proceeds  to  explain  the  fulness,  fidelity,  and  pnritj  of 
his  attachment  The  old  printer  made  the  reverse  of  Dogberry's  blunder,  when 
he  wished  to  have  "  some  confidence  "  with  Leonato.  The  editor  of  the  (Jerman 
edition  pots  the  line  thus,  in  accordance  with  the  emendation : 

'*  Die  liebe  deute,  wie  der  lieb'  sie  traut" 

*  Two  bosoms  intsbcbainbd  with  an  oath ;]   This  reading  of  the  4to.  editions 
is  sorely  fiur  preferable  to  inierehanged  of  the  folio. 

*  Near  this  lack-love,  kill-coartesy.]     It  is  "  this  kUl-oourtesy "  in  the  oU 
copiea,  hot  the  corr.  fb.  1632  properly  strikes  out  this  as  injurious  to  the  metre. 

VOL.    II.  P 
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Churl,  upon  thy  eyee  I  throw 

All  the  power  this  charsa  doth'  owe '. 

When  thxm  wak'st,  let  lov«  forbid 

Sleep  his  seat  on  thy  eye-Ud. 

So  awake  when  I  am  gone, 

For  I  must  now  to  Oberon.  £jBwV. 

Unt^  Dbbcetrius  and  Helena,  running. 

Hel.  Stay,  though  thou  kill  me,  sweet  Demetrius. 

Dan,  I  charge  thee,  hence ;  and  do  not  haunt  me  thiis. 

Hel.  0  !  wilt  thou  darkling  leave  me  *  f  do  jkoi  so. 

Detn.  Stay,  on  thy  peril :  I  alone  will  go. 

IJExU  Dem  sTOius. 

SeL  0 1  I  am  out  of  breath  in  this  fond  cfaaae. 
The  more  my  prayer,  the  lesser  is  my  grace. 
Happy  is  Hermia,  wheresoever  she  lies, 
For  she  hath  blessed  and  attractive  eyes. 
How  came  her  eyes  so  bright  P    Not  with  salt  tears : 
If  so,  my  eyes  are  ofkener  wash'd  than  her^s. 
No,  no^  I  am  as  ugly  as  a  bear. 
For  beasts  that  meet  me,  run  away  for  fear ; 
Therefore,  no  marvel  though  Demetrius 
Do,  as  a  monster,  fly  my  presence  thus. 
What  wicked  and  dissembling  glass  of  mine 
Made  me  compare  with  Hermia's  sphery  eyne  P — 
But  who  is  here  P — ^Lysander  on  the  ground  P 
Dead,  or  asleep  P — ^I  see  no  blood,  no  wound. — 
Lysander,  if  you  Kve,  good  sir,  awake. 

Lys.  And  run  through  fire  I  will,  for  thy  sweet  sake. 

[  Waking. 
Transparent  Helena !     Nature  here  shows  art  *, 
That  through  thy  bosom  makes  me  see  thy  heart. 
•Where  is  Demetrius  P    O,  how  fit  a  word 
Is  that  vile  name  to  perish  on  my  sword ! 

Sel.  Do  not  say  so,  Lysander ;  say  not  so. 
What  though  he  love  your  Hermia  P  Lord  1  what  though  P 
Yet  Hermia  still  loves  you :  then,  be  content. 


*  —  this  charm  doth  ows.]  i.e.  Own:  of  perpetual  ooeairenoe  in  tUa 
^  O !  wilt  thou  DARKLiNo  leftTO  me?]  i.  e.  In  the  dark, 

*  Nature  here  shows  art,]  The  4tos.  omit  *<  here/'  and  the  first  folio  prints  it 
her :  the  editor  of  the  second  folio  altered  it  to  **  here ;"  bat  perhaps,  as  Bfakme 
obseryes,  the  words  '*  her  "  and  *'  shows  "  were  transposed,  and  we  ought  to  read, 
<*  Nature  shows  Aer  art." 
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Xy9.  Content  with  SLermia  ?    No :  I  do  repent 
The  tedious  minates  I  with  her  have  Bpeait. 
Not  Hermia,  but  Helena  I  love '« 
Who  will  not  change  a  raven  £ior  a  dove  f 
The  will  of  man  is  by  his  reason  swayed. 
And  reason  says  yoa  are  the  worthier  maid. 
Things  growing  are  not  ripe  until  their  season ; 
So,  I  being  young,  till  now  ripe  not  to  reason ; 
And  touching  now  the  point  of  hiunan  skill, 
Reason  becomes  the  marshal  to  my  will. 
And  leads  me  to  your  eyes ;  where  I  overlook 
Lovers  stories,  written  in  love's  richest  book. 

-Hi?/.  Wherefore  was  I  to  this  keen  mockery  bom  P 
When,  at  your  hands,  did  I  deserve  this  scorn  ? 
Is't  not  enough,  is't  not  enough,  young  man. 
That  I  did  never,  no,  nor  never  can. 
Deserve  a  sweet  look  from  Demetrius'  eye. 
But  you  must  flout  my  insufficiency  ? 
Good  troth,  you  do  me  wrong ;  good  sooth,  you  do. 
In  such  disdainAil  manner  me  to  woa 
But  fare  you  well :  perforce  I  must  oonfess, 
I  thought  you  lord  of  more  true  gentleness. 
0,  that  a  lady,  of  one  man  refiis'd. 
Should,  of  another,  therefore,  be  abus'd !  [JSSrtY. 

Lps.  She  sees  not  Hermia. — ^Hermia,  sleep  thou  there ; 
And  nev^r  mayst  thou  come  Lysander  near; 
For,  as  a  surfeit  of  ti^B  sweetest  things 
The  deepest  loathing  to  the  stomach  brings ; 
Or,  as  the  heresies,  that  men  do  leave. 
Are  hated  most  of  those  they  did  deceive ' ; 
So  thou,  my  surfeit,  and  my  heresy. 
Of  all  be  hated,  but  the  most  of  me. 
And,  all  my  powers,  address  your  love  and  might. 
To  honour  Helen,  and  to  be  her  knight.  '    [JSiw^. 

Ser,  [^startingJ]  Help  me,  Lysander,  help  me  !  do  thy  best 
To  pluck  this  crawling  serpent  from  my  breast. 
Ah,  me,  for  pity ! — ^what  a  dream  was  here ! 
Lysander,  look,  how  I  do  quake  with  fear. 
Methought  a  serpent  eat  my  heart  away, 

•  —  b«t  Helena  I  lore.]  "Now"  is  insetted  in  Roberts's  4to. md In  the  folio 
before  **  I  love,"  to  the  injury  of  the  metre. 

r  —  oftboeeTRBTdiddeoeiTe;]  The  foUo  reads  *<of  tbose  thai,"  Sec,  but 
tbe  test  of  the  4to.  editiong  is  restored  in  the  oorr.  fo.  ISSS. 

p2 
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And  you  sat  smiling*  at  his  cruel  prey. — 

Lysander ! — ^What,  remov'd  P — Lysander !  lord  I 

What,  out  of  hearing  P  gone  P  no  sound,  no  word  P 

Alack !  where  are  you  P  speak,  an  if  you  hear  ^ ; 

Speak,  of  all  loves  * ! — ^I  swoon  almost  with  fear. 

No  P — ^then  I  well  perceive  you  are  not  nigh : 

Either  death,  or  you,  I'll  find  immediately.  [^Exit 


ACT  III.    SCENE  I. 

The  Same.     The  Queen  of  Fairies  lying  asleep. 
Unter  Quince,  Snug,  Bottom,  Flute,  Snout,  and  Stabyeling. 

Bot.  Are  wo  all  met  P 

Quin,  Pat,  pat ;  and  here's  a  marvellous  convenient  place 
for  our  rehearsal.  This  green  plot  shall  be  our  stage,  this 
hawthorn  brake  our  'tiring-house  * ;  and  we  will  do  it  in  action, 
as  we  will  do  it  before  the  duke. 

Bot.  Peter  Quince, — 

Quin.  What  say'st  thou,  bully  Bottom  P 

Bot.  There  are  things  in  this  comedy  of  "Pyramus  and 
Thisby,"  that  will  never  please.  First,  Pyramus  must  draw 
a  sword  to  kill  himself,  which  the  ladies. cannot  abide.  How 
answer  you  that  P 

Snout.  By'rlakin,  a  parlous  fear  *. 

Star.  I  believe,  we  must  leave  the  killing  out,  when  all  is 
done. 

Bot.  Not  a  whit :  I  have  a  device  to  make  all  well.  Write 
me  a  prologue ;  and  let  the  prologue  seem  to  say,  we  will  do 
no  hmn  with  our  swords,  and  that  Pyramus  is  not  killed 


tf 


*  And  Tou  sat  smiliDg]    The  folio,  1623,  reads  "  And  ye/  sat  smiling.' 

>  —  speak,  an  if  you  hear ;]  This  reduplication  of  the  conjunction  was  not 
unusual :  **  an  **  for  {/*  is  often  found  written  and  printed  and  in  the  time  of  Eli- 
sabeth, as  well  as  before  and  afterwards. 

'  Speak,  of  all  loves !]  Qf  all  love*  is  a  frequent  adjuration  used  by  Shake- 
speare and  his  contemporaries. 

a  —  our  ViRiNO-house ;]  i.  e.  **  AUirinff'hovae"  the  place  where  the  actors 
attired  themselves.     Every  ancient  theatre  had  its  'tiring-room  or  'tiring-house. 

^  Bt'rlakin,  a  PARLOUS  fear.]  By  our  ladykin^  or  little  lady.  Parlout  is  a 
word  corrupted  from  perilous. 
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indeed :  and,  for  the  more  better  assurance,  tell  them,  that  I, 
Pyramus,  am  not  Pyramns,  but  Bottom  the  weaver.  This 
will  put  them  out  of  fear. 

Quin\  Well,  we  will  have  such  a  prologue,  and  it  shall  be 
written  in  eight  and  six  *. 

Bot.  No,  make  it  two  more :  let  it  be  written  in  eight  and 
eight. 

Snaiit.  Will  not  the  ladies  be  afeard  of  the  Uon  P 

Star,  I  fear  it,  I  promise  you. 

Bot.  Masters,  you  ought  to  consider  with  yourselves:  to 
bring  in,  Gk)d  shield  us!  aUon  among  ladi^,  is  a  mostdread- 
ftil  thing ;  for  there  is  not  a  more  fearful  wild-fowl  than  your 
lion  living,  and  we  ought  to  look  to  it. 

Snout.  Therefore,  another  prologue  must  tell  he  is  not  a 
lion. 

Bot.  Nay,  you  must  name  his  name,  and  half  his  face  must 
be  seen  through  the  lion's  neck ;  and  he  himself  must  speak 
through,  saying  thus,  or  to  the  same  defect : — "  Ladies,  or  fair 
ladies,  I  would  wish  you,  or,  I  would  request  you,  or,  I  would 
entreat  you,  not  to  fear,  not  to  tremble :  my  life  for  your's.  If 
you  think  I  come  hither  as  a  lion,  it  were  pity  of  my  life :  no,  I 
am  no  such  thing :  I  am  a  man  as  other  men  are ;"  and  there, 
indeed,  let  him  name  his  name,  and  tell  them  plainly  he  is 
Snug,  the  joiner*. 

Quin.  Well,  it  shall  be  so.  But  there  is  two  hard  things : 
that  is,  to  bring  the  moon-light  into  a  chamber  ;  for  you  know, 
Pyramus  and  Thisby  meet  by  moon-light. 

Snug.  Doth  the  moon  shine  that  night  we  play  our  play  P 

Bot.  A  calendar,  a  calendar !  look  in  the  almanack ;  find 
out  moonshine,  find  out  moonshine. 

Quin.  Yes,  it  doth  shine  that  night. 

Bot.  Why,  then  you  may  leave  a  casement  of  the  great 
chamber-window,  where  we  play,  open ;  and  the  moon  may 
shine  in  at  the  casement. 

Quin.  Ay ;  or  else  one  must  come  in  with  a  bush  of  thorns 
and  a  lanthom,  and  say,  he  comes  to  disfigure,  or  to  present, 
the  person  of  moonshine.     Then,  there  is  another  thing :  we 

«  it  shall  be  written  in  bight  and  six.]  i.e.  In  vene  of  foarteen  syllables; 

the  popular  measure,  which  was  sometimes  divided  into  two  lines,  the  first  of  eight 
and  the  last  of  six  syllables. 

• and  tell  them  plainly  he  is  Snug,  the  joiner.]     See  in  "  Anecdotes  and 

Traditions/'  (by  W.  J.  Thoms)  printed  for  the  Camden  Society,  p.  28,  a  story  to 
the  fmj>  effect,  told  of  Henry  Goldingham,  in  a  show  before  Queen  Elisabeth. 
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must  have  a  wall  in  the  great  chamber;  for  PjramuB  and 
Thisby  (aays  the  story,)  did  talk  through  the  chink  of  a  wall. 

Sntig.  You  can  never  bring  in  a  wall. — ^What  say  you. 
Bottom? 

£ot  Some  man  or  other  must  present  wall;  and  let  ham  hare 
some  plaster,  or  some  loam  ^,  or  some  rough-cast  about  him, 
to  signify  wall :  or  let  him  hold  his  fingers  thus,  and  through 
that  cranny  dull  Pyramos  and  Thisby  whisper. 

Quin,  If  that  may  be,  then  all  is  welL  Come,  sit  down, 
every  mother's  son,,  and  rehearse  your  parts.  Pyramus,  you 
begin.  When  you  have  spoken  your  speech,  enter  into  that 
brake ;.  and  so  every  one  according  to  lua  cue. 

Unter  Puck  behind. 

Puck.  What  hempen  home-spuns  have  we  swaggering  here, 
So  near  the  cradle  of  the  fairy  queen  P 
What !  a  play  toward  P    1*11  be  an  auditor ; 
An  actor  too,  perhaps,  if  I  see  cause. 

Quin.  Speak,  Pyramus. — ^Thisby,  stand  forth. 

Pyr.  "  Thisby,  the  flowers  have  odious  savouara  sweet  *," — 

Quin.  Odours,  odours. 

P^.  "  odours  savours  sweet : 

So  hath  thy  breath,  my  dearest  Thisby,  dear.— 
But,  hark,  a  voice !  stay  thou  but  here  a  while. 

And  by  and  by  I  wiU  to  thee  appear."  lUxit. 

Puck.  A  stranger  Pyramus  than  e'er  play'd  here  * !     [JSxU. 

This.  Must  I  speak  now  P 

Quin.  Ay,  marry,  must  you ;  for  you  must  understand,  he 
goes  but  to  see  a  noise  that  he  heard,  and  is  to  come  again. 

This.  "  Most  radiant  Pyramus,  most  lily-white  of  hue, 
Of  colour  like  the  red  rose  on  triumjJiant  brier, 
Most  brisky  juvenal,  and  eke  most  lovely  Jew, 

As  true  as  truest  horse,  that  yet  would  never  tire, 
1*11  meet  thee,  Pyramus,  at  Ninny's  tomb;" 

'  —  some  plaster^  or  fome  loak,]  '*  Some  lime/'  corr.  fo.  1S32,  aid  in  the 
next  line  "  and  let  him  hold ;"  hot  neither  change  is  neceattrily  called  for. 

*  "  Thisby,  the  flowers  havb  odious  saTOurs  sweet/']  So  the  oorr.  fo.  1632, 
and  rightly,  as  the  next  Une  of  the  supposed  tragedy  demonstrates, 

"  So  hath  thy  breath,  my  dearest  Thisby,  dear." 
The  corraption  has  been  of  for  "  have/'  unless  we  are  to  suppose  it  to  be  one  of 
tiie  blunders  of  the  *'  hempen  home-spuns." 

*  A  stranger  Pyramus  than  e'er  play'd  here  !]  In  the  two  early  4tot.  thb  line 
is  given  to  Quince :  in  the  folio,  1623,  it  is  properly  assigned  to  Puck,  who  has 
been  standiBg  bdund. 
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Qfitn.  Ninus'  tomb,  man.  Why  you  must  not  speak  that 
yet ;  that  you  answer  to  Pyramus.  You  speak  all  your  part 
at  once,  cues  and  all '. — Pyramus,  enter :  your  cue  is  past ;  it 
is,  "  nerer  tire." 

Re-enter  Puck,  and  Bottom  toith  m  cm^s  head. 

This,  0 ! — "  As  true  as  truest  horse,  that  yet  would  never 

tire." 
Pyr,  "  If  I  were,  fair  Thisby,  I  were  only  thine :" — 
Quxn,  O  monstrous !  O  strange !  we  are  haunted. 
Pray,  masters !  fly,  masters !  help !  \^Cloum8  run  out. 

Puck.  I'll  fdlow  you,  I'll  lead  you  about  a  round. 

Through  bog,  through  bush,  through  brake,  through  brier  r 
Sometime  a  horse  I'll  be,  sometime  a  hound, 

A  hog,  8  headless  bear,  sometime  a  fire  * ; 
And  neigh,  and  bark,  and  grunt,  and  roar,  and  bum. 
Like  horse,  hound,  hog,  bear,  fire,  at  every  turn.  [Exit, 

Bot,  Why  do  they  run  away  P  this  is  a  knavery  of  them, 
to  make  me  afeard. 

Re-enter  Snout. 

Snout,  0  Bottom!  thou  art  changed:  what  do  I  see  on 
thee  ?  [Exit  frightened. 

Bot.  What  do  you  see  P  you  see  an  ass's  head  of  your  own^ 
do  you  P 

Re-enter  Quince. 

Quin.  Bless  thee.  Bottom !  bless  thee !  thou  art  translated. 

[Exit  frightened* 

Bot.  I  see  their  knavery.  This  is  to  make  an  ass  of  me, 
to  Mght  me,  if  they  could;  but  I  will  not  stir  from  this 
place,  do  what  they  can.  I  will  walk  up  and  down  here,  and 
I  will  sing,  that  they  shall  hear  I  am  not  afhdd.  [SingsL 

The  oosel-eoeky  so  black  of  hue  *, 
With  orange-tawney  bill, 

1  ...  eaea  sad  dL]     A  euet  technically,  is  the  last  wotxi  or  words  of  the  pre- 
cedhig  speech, — the  tail  of  it,  and  therefore  properly  spelt  queue. 

*  A  hog,  a  headless  bear,  sometime  a  fire;]    So  in  "  Robin  GoodfeUow,  his BCad 
Pranks  and  Merry  Jests,"  reprinted  by  the  Percy  Society : 

'*  ThoQ  hast  the  power  to  change  thy  shape 
To  horse,  to  hog,  to  dog,  to  ape ;" 
and  in  the  umque  ballad  in  the  "  Introduction  '*  to  the  same  tract — 

'*  Sometimes  a  walking  fire  he'd  be. 
And  lead  them  from  their  way." 

*  The  008BL-C0CK,  so  black  ofiioe,]     By  '*the  oosel-cock,"  Bottom  probably 
;  the  bbck-bivd.  **  The  oosel-eock,"  pn^perly,  has  a  white  crescent  on  its  breast, 
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The  throstle  mth  his  note  so  true, 
The  wren  with  little  quill. 

Tita.  What  angel  wakes  me  from  my  flowery  bed  P 

[  Waking, 
Bot.      The  finehy  the  sparrwv,  and  the  lark, 
The  plain-sofig  cuckoo  gray, 
Whose  note  full  many  a  man  doth  mark, 
And  dares  not  answer,  nay  ; 

for,  indeed,  who  would  set  his  wit  to  so  foolish  a  bird  P  who 
would  give  a  bird  the  lie,  though  he  cry  "  cuckoo  "  never  so  P 

Tita.  I  pray  thee,  gentle  mortal,  sing  again : 
Mine  ear  is  much  enamour'd  of  thy  note, 
So  is  mine  eye  enthralled  to  thy  shape ; 
And  thy  fair  virtue's  force,  perforce  doth  move  me, 
On  the  first  view,  to  say,  to  swear,  I  love  thee  *. 

Bot,  Methinks,  mistress,  you  should  have  little  reason  for 
that ;  and  yet,  to  say  the  truth,  reason  and  love  keep  little 
company  together  now-a-days :  the  more  the  pity,  that  some 
honest  neighbours  will  not  make  them  Mends.  Nay,  I  can 
gleck  upon  occasion  *. 

Tita.  Thou  art  as  wise  as  thou  art  beautiAd. 

Bot.  Not  so,  neither ;  but  if  I  had  wit  enough  to  get  out 
of  this  wood,  I  have  enough  to  serve  mine  own  turn. 

Tita.  Out  of  this  wood  do  not  desire  to  go : 
Thou  shalt  remain  here,  whether  thou  wilt  or  no. 
I  am  a  spirit  of  no  common  rate ; 
The  simmier  still  doth  tend  upon  my  state, 
And  I  do  love  thee :  therefore,  go  with  me. 
I'll  give  thee  fairies  to  attend  on  thee ; 
And  they  shall  fetch  thee  jewels  from  the  deep. 
And  sing  while  thou  on  pressed  flowers  dost  sleep : 
And  I  will  purge  thy  mortal  grossness  so, 

•ad  its  beak  is  not  "  orange-tawney/'  but,  as  Yarrell  states,  (British  Birds,  L  21 1} 
"  the  adult  male  has  the  point  of  the  beak  almost  black,  with  mora  or  less  of  yellow 
at  the  base."  Now,  of  the  black-bird,  he  remarks,  *'  the  beak  and  the  edges  of 
the  eye-lids  in  the  adolt  male  are  gamboge  yellow,"  which  is  what  Bottom  means 
by  **  orange-tawney."  In  the  next  line  bat  one,  the  folio  has  nnd  for  **  with  "^ 
<*  the  wran  and  little  quilL"    It  is  amended  to  **  with  "  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632. 

*  On  the  first  Tiew,  to  say,  to  swear,  I  love  thee.]  In  Roberts's  4to,  and  in  the 
folio,  the  four  preceding  lines  ara  strangely  misplaced,  so  as  to  make  them  ntter 
nonsense.  Fisher  in  his  4to.  gives  them  correctly  as  they  stand  in  the  text. 
Perhaps  the  preceding  line  ought  to  run,  "  And  thy  fiur  virtue,  force  perforct, 
doth  move  me  x'*  however,  there  is  no  authority  for  a  change. 

*  -Nay,  I  can  ouuk  upon  occasion.]    To  "  gleek  "  is  to  joke,  fcq^,  or  ghrd^ 
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That  thou  shalt  like  an  airy  spirit  go. — 
Peas-blossom !  Cobweb  I  Moth !  and  Mustard-seed  I  • 

Enter  four  Fairies, 

1  Fat,  Beady. 

2  Fai.  And  I. 

3  Fed.  And  I. 

4  Fai,  Where  shall  we  go  P 
Tita.  Be  kind  and  courteous  to  this  gentleman : 

Hop  in  his  walks,  and  gambol  in  his  eyes ; 
Fe^  him  with  apricocks,  and  dewberries, 
With  purple  grapes,  green  figs,  and  mulberries. 
The  honey  bags  steal  from  the  humble-bees, 
And  for  night  tapers  crop  their  waxen  thighs. 
And  light  them  at  the  fiery  glow-worm's  eyes. 
To  have  my  love  to  bed,  and  to  arise  ; 
And  pluck  the  wings  frt)m  painted  butterflies. 
To  fan  the  moon-beams  from  his  sleeping  eyes. 
Nod  to  him,  elyes,  and  do  him  courtesies. 

1  Fai.  Hail,  mortal  I 

2Fai.  HaUl 

ZFai.  Hail! 

A  Fai.  Hail! 

Bot.  I  cry  your  worship's  mercy,  heartily. — I  beseech,  your 
worship's  name. 

Coh.  Cobweb. 

Bot.  I  shall  desire  you  of  more  acquaintance ',  good  master 
Cobweb.  If  I  cut  my  finger,  I  shall  make  bold  with  you. — 
Your  name,  honest  gentleman  P 

Peas,  Peas-blossom. 

Bot.  I  pray  you,  commend  me  to  mistress  Squash  •,  your 
mother,  and  to  master  Peascod,  your  father.  Good  master 
Peas-blossom,  I  shall  desire  you  of  more  acquaintance  too. — 
Your  name,  I  beseech  you,  sir  P 

Mus.  Mustard-seed. 

Bot.  Qtx)d  master  Mustard-seed,  I  know  your  patience 
well :  that  same  cowardly,  giant-like  ox-beef  hath  devoured 
many  a  gentleman  of  your  house.     I  promise  you,  your  kin- 

'  I  shall  datire  70a  of  more  acquaintanoe,]  This  was  the  phraseology  of  the 
time :  when  the  old  corrector  altered  the  folio,  1632,  it  had  perhaps  chuiged  to 
**  I  shall  desire  -^f  you  more  acquaintance."  He  lived  perhaps  thirty  years  after 
Shakespeare,  and  it  is  cnrions  thus  to  trace  the  progress  of  language.  Below, 
where  the  same  expression  recurs,  *'  of "  was,  no  doubt,  acddentally  omitted. 

•  —  SqiMth,]    A  "  squash  "  is  an  immature  peascod. 
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dred  hath  made  my  eyes  water  ere  now.     I  desure  you  of  more 
acquaintance,  good  master  Mustard-seed. 

Tita,  Come,  wait  upon  him  :  lead  him  to  my  bower. 
The  moon,  methinks,  looks  with  a  watery  eye. 
And  when  she  weeps,  weeps  every  little  flower, 
Lamenting  some  enforced  chastity. 
Tie  up  my  lover's  tongue,  and  bring  him  silently '.     [^Kxeunt. 


SCEJTE  II. 

Another  part  of  the  Wood. 

EnUr  OsEROisr. 

Obe,  I  wonder,  if  Titania  be  awak'd ; 
Then,  what  it  was  that  next  came  in  her  eye. 
Which  she  must  dote  on  in  extremity. 

Enter  Puck. 

Here  comes  my  messenger.— How  now,  mad  spirit  P 
What  night-rule  *  now  about  this  haimted  grove  P 

Puck,  My  mistress  with  a  monster  is  in  love. 
Near  to  her  close  and  consecrated  bower, 
While  she  was  in  her  duU  and  sleeping  hour, 
A  crew  of  patches  *,  rude  mechanicals, 
That  work  for  bread  upon  Athenian  stalls. 
Were  met  together  to  rehearse  a  play, 
Intended  for  great  Theseus'  nuptial  day. 
The  shallowest  thick-skin  of  that  barren  sort. 
Who  Pyramus  presented  in  their  sport, 
Forsook  his  scene,  and  enter'd  in  a  brake. 
When  I  did  him  at  this  advantage  take ; 
An  ass's  nowl  *  I  fixed  on  his  head : 

*  Tie  up  my  lover's  tongue,  and  bring  him  silently  J]  This  la  the  liae,  oonaigting 
of  twelve  syllAbles,  in  the  corf.  fo.  1632,.*' and''  having  been  inserted  in  MS.: 
without  it  tiie  versification  is  very  halting.  We  may  doubt  whether  the  verse  did 
not  originally  run, 

"  Tie  up  my  Iwe't  tongue,  bring  him  silently ;" 
but  the  old  editions  are  uniform  in  reading  <*  lover's  "  and  in  omitting  "  and." 

>  What  nioht-rulb]  Night  rule  in  this  place  means  firolic,  or  revel  of  die 
night — possibly  a  corruption  of  night-rmW/Ze. 

*  A  crew  of  patchbs,]  t.  e.  FooU,  "  Patch  "  was  one  of  the  most  ordinary  names 
for  a  domestic  fool. 

*  An  ass's  nowl]  t.e.  Head.  It  was  consistent  wiUi  the  popular  superstitioii 
of  the  time,  that  the  heads  of  men  might  by  witchcnft  be  thus  changed. 
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Anon,  his  Thdfibe  must  be  answered, 

And  forth  my  mimic  eomes.     When  they  him  spy. 

As  wild  geese  that  the  creeping  fowler  eye, 

Or  msset-pated  choughs,  many  in  sort  *, 

Bising  and  cawing  at  the  gun's  report. 

Sever  themselves,  and  madly  sweep  the  sky ; 

So,  at  his  sight,  away  his  fellows  fly. 

And,  at  our  stamp,  here  o'er  and  o'er  one  £alls : 

He  murder  cries,  and  help  &om  Athens  calls. 

Their  sense  thus  weak,  lost  with  their  fears  thus  strong. 

Made  senseless,  things  begin  to  do  them  wrong, 

For  briers  and  thorns  at  their  apparel  snatch. 

Some,  sleeves,  some,  hats,  from  yielders  all  things  catch. 

I  led  them  on  in  this  distracted  fear. 

And  left  sweet  Pyramus  translated  there ; 

When  in  that  moment  (so  it  eame  to  pass,) 

Titania  wak'd,  and  straightway  loVd  an  ass. 

Obe.  This  &lls  out  better  than  I  could  devise. 
But  hast  thou  yet  latch'd  *  the  Athenian's  eyes 
With  the  love-juice,  as  I  did  bid  thee  do  P 

Puck,  I  took  hiTti  sleeping,  (that  is  finish'd  too) 
And  the  Athenian  woman  by  his  side, 
That,  when  he  wak'd,  of  force  she  must  be  ey'd. 

JSnter  Demetrius  a^id  Hermia. 

Obe.  Stand  dose :  this  is  the  same  Athenian. 

Puck.  This  is  the  woman ;  but  not  this  the  man. 

[The^  stand  apart  *. 

Dem.  0  !  why  rebuke  you  him  that  loves  you  so  P 
Lay  breath  so  bitter  on  your  bitter  foe. 

ffer.  Now,  I  but  chide  ;  but  I  should  use  thee  worse. 
For  thou,  I  fear,  hast  given  me  cause  to  curse. 
If  thou  hast  slain  Lysander  in  his  sleep. 
Being  o'er  shoes  in  blood,  plunge  in  the  deep. 
And  loll  me  too. 

The  sun  was  not  so  true  unto  the  day, 
As  he  to  me.     Would  he  have  stol'n  away 
From  sleeping  Hermia  P    I'll  believe  as  soon, 

*  —  sort,]  i.  €.  Compuiy.    It  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  the  preceding  page.  . 

*  —  latch'd]   Or  letek'd,  licked  over :  from  lecker,  Fr.  to  lick. 

*  They  stand  apart.]  This  stage-direction,  which  is  obviously  necessary,  is 
from  the  oorr.  fo.  1633.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  stage-direction,'  when 
Oberon  and  Pock  again  OQme  fbnrard»  p.  221* 
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This  whole  earth  may  be  bor'd,  and  that  the  moon 
May  through  the  centre  creep,  and  so  displease 
Her  brother's  noon-tide  with  th'  Antipodes. 
It  cannot  be  but  thou  hast  murder'd  him ; 
So  should  a  murderer  look,  so  dead,  so  grim. 

Dem.  So  should  the  murder'd  look  ^  and  so  should  I, 
Pierc'd  through  the  heart  with  your  stem  cruelty ; 
Yet  you,  the  murderer,  look  as  bright,  as  clear. 
As  yonder  Venus  in  her  glimmeri^  sphere. 

Her,  What's  this  to  my  Lysander  ?  where  is  he  P 
Ah  !  good  Demetrius,  wilt  thou  give  him  me  P 

Dem,  I  had  rather  give  his  carcase  to  my  hounds. 

Her,  Out,  dog !  out,  cur !  thou  driv'st  me  past  the  bounds 
Of  maiden's  patience.     Hast  thou  slain  him  then  P 
Henceforth  be  never  number'd  among  men. 
O !  once  tell  true,  tell  true  *,  e'en  for  my  sake ; 
Durst  thou  have  look'd  upon  him,  being  awake, 
And  hast  thou  kill'd  him  sleeping  P    0  brave  touch ! 
Could  not  a  worm,  an  adder,  do  so  much  P 
An  adder  did  it ;  for  with  doubler  tongue 
Than  thine,  thou  serpent,  never  adder  stung. 

Dem,  You  spend  your  passion  on  a  mispris'd  mood  • : 
I  am  not  guilty  of  Lysander's  blood, 
Nor  is  he  dead,  for  aught  that  I  can  tell. 

Her,  I  pray  thee,  tell  me,  then,  that  he  is  well. 

Dem,  And,  if  I  could,  what  should  I  get  therefore  P 

Her,  A  privilege,  never  to  see  me  more. 
And  from  thy  hated  presence  part  I  so ' ; 
See  me  no  more,  whether  he  be  dead  or  no.  [Exit, 

Dem,  There  is  no  following  her  in  this  fierce  vein : 
Here,  therefore,  for  a  while  I  will  remain. 
So  sorrow's  heaviness  doth  heavier  grow 
For  debt  that  bankrupt  sleep "  doth  sorrow  owe ; 

'  So  should  the  murder'd  look  J  The  folio  has  murderer^  which  is  dearly 
wrong :  Demetrius  means  that  he  looks  more  like  a  mordered  man  than  a  mur- 
derer.    Both  4tos.  have  "  murder'd/'  as  well  as  the  oorr.  fo.  1632. 

*  O !  once  tell  true,  tbll  true,]  The  emphatic  repetition  of  *'  tell  true/'  is  not 
in  the  folio,  1623,  and  the  measure  therefore  defective. 

*  —  on  a  mispris'd  mood .]  '*  In  a  mispris'd  flood  "  is  the  substitution  of  the 
ooir.  fo.  1632 :  t.e.  in  a  mistaken  flood ;  but  we  do  not  see  any  particular  fitness 
in  the  change :  "  mispris'd  mood  "  was  perhaps  not  well  understood. 

>  And  from  thy  hated  presence  part  I  so ;]  Pope  inserted  *'  so/'  and  it  seems 
fight ;  but  it  is  not  found  in  the  old  4tos,  nor  in  the  folios. 

*  — •  bankrupt  slkxp]  All  the  old  copies  misprint  "  sleep "  either  «/^,  or 
ff/^pe.    Such  was  sometimes  the  caae  with  «A^  and  9k9tp, 
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Wliich  now  in  some  slight  measure  it  will  pay, 
K  for  his  tender  here  I  make  some  stay. 

\^Lie8  down  and  sleeps. 
Obe.  What  hast  thou  done  P  thou  hast  mistaken  quite, 

[^Coming  forward  with  Puck. 
And  laid  the  love-juice  on  some  true-love's  sight : 
Of  thy  misprision  must  perforce  ensue 
Some  true-love  tum'd,  and  not  a  false  tum'd  true. 

Puck.  Then  fate  o'ef-rules ;  that,  one  man  holding  troth, 
A  million  fail,  confounding  oath  on  oath. 

Obe.  About  the  wood  go  swifter  than  the  wind, 
And  Helena  of  Athens  look  thou  find : 
All  fancy-sick  she  is,  and  pale  of  cheer 
With  sighs  of  love,  that  cost  the  fi'esh  blood  dear. 
By  some  illusion  see  thou  bring  her  here : 
I'll  charm  his  eyes  against  she  do  appear. 

Puck.  I  go,  I  go ;  look  how  I  go ; 
Swifter  than  arrow  from  the  Tartar's  bow.  [Exit. 

Obe.  Flower  of  this  purple  die. 
Hit  with  Cupid's  archery, 
Sink  in  apple  of  his  eye. 

[Anointing  the  eyes  o/* Demetrius*. 
When  his  love  he  doth  espy. 
Let  her  shine  as  gloriously 
As  the  Venus  of  the  sky, — 
When  thou  wak'st,  if  she  be  by, 
Beg  of  her  for  remedy. 

Re-enter  Puck. 

Puck.  Captain  of  our  fairy  band, 
Helena  is  here  at  hand. 
And  the  youth,  mistook  by  me. 
Pleading  for  a  lover's  fee. 
Shall  we  their  fond  pageant  see  P 
Lord,  what  fools  these  mortals  be  ! 

Obe.  Stand  aside :  the  noise  they  make 
Will  cause  Demetrius  to  awake. 

Puck.  Then  will  two  at  once  woo  one ; 
That  must  needs  be  sport  alone  * ; 

• 

*  This  ttag€-direction  is  also  firom  the  corr.  fo.  1632.  In  modem  editions  the 
iction  is  left  merely  to  inference. 

^  That  most  needs  be  sport  alone  ;]  ,  A  coarse  character,  under  the  name  of 
Robin   GoodfeUow,  U  introduced  into  the  play  of  **  WUy  BeguUed/'  the  first 
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And  those  things  do  best  pldase  me» 

That  befal  preposterously.  {_^l^  itand  qparL 

Enter  Lysakdeb  and  BLelsna. 

I/y%,  Why  should  you  think  that  I  should  woo  in  soom  P 
Scorn  and  derision  never  oome  in  tears: 
Look,  when  1  vow  I  weep,  and  vows  so  bom, 

In  their  nativity  all  truth  appears. 
How  can  these  things  in  me  seem  scorn  to  you, 
Bearing  the  badge  of  faith  to  -prove  th^n  true  P 

Hel.  You  do  advance  your  cunning  more  and  more. 
When  truth  kills  truth,  0,  devilish-holy  fray ! 
These  vows  are  Hermia's :  will  you  give  her  o'er? 

Weigh  oath  with  oath,  and  you  will  nothing  weigh : 
Your  vows,  to  her  and  me,  put  in  two  scales. 
Will  even  weigh,  and  both  as  light  as  tales. 

Lys,  I  had  no  judgment,  when  to  her  I  swore. 

HeL  Nor  none,  in  my  mind,  now  you  give  her  o'«r. 

Lys.  Demetrius  loves  her,  and  he  loves  not  you. 

Detn.    [Awaking.^    0    Helen,    goddess,    nymph,   perfect, 
divine! 
To  what,  my  love,  shall  I  compare  thine  eyne  P 
Crystal  is  muddy.     0,  how  ripe  in  show 
Thy  lips,  those  kissing  cherries,  tempting  grow  I 
That  pure  congealed  white,  high  Taurus  snow, 
Fann'd  with  the  eastern  wind,  turns  to  a  crow. 
When  thou  hold'st  up  thy  hand.     0 !  let  me  kiss 
This  impress  of  pure  white,  this  seal  of  bliss  *. 

HeL  0  spite !  0  hell !  I  see  you  all  are  bent  * 
To  set  against  me,  for  your  merriment : 
If  you  were  civil,  and  knew  courtesy. 
You  would  not  do  me  thus  much  injury. 
Can  you  not  hate  me,  as  I  know  you  do, 
But  you  must  join  in  soids  to  mock  me  too  P 

edition  of  whtdi  is  dated  1$06«  but  which  mnat  hare  been  acted  perhaps  ten 
yean  earlier :  there  one  of  Robin  Goodfellow's  frequent  exdaaations  is,  '*  Why, 
this  will  be  tport  alone,"  meaning  such  excellent  sport  that  nothing  can  match  it. 

*  This  niPRKSB  of  pure  white,  this  seal  of  bliss.]  This  emendation  of  the  oorr. 
fo.  1632  can  hardly  be  wrong:  the  old  reading,  princmM,  cannot  be  right 
'*  Impress  **  and  **  seal "  are  nearly  the  same  thing ;  and  in  consistency  with  this 
alteration,  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "  Double 
Marriage,"  A.  iv.  sc.  3,  Virolet  calls  Juliana's  hand  "  white  seal  of  virtae." 

*  I  see  you  kll  are  bent]  In  the  folio,  1623,  the  words  **  all  are  "  are  trans- 
posed.   The  difference  is  scarcely  worth  a  note. 
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If  you  were  men  \  aa  men  you  are  in  show. 

You  would  not  use  a  gentle  lady  so ; 

To'Tow,  and  swear,  and  superpraise  my  parts, 

When,  I  am  sure,  you  hate  me  with  your  hearts. 

You  both  are  riyalSf  and  love  Hermia, 

And  now  both  rivals,  to  mode  Helena. 

A  trim  exploit,  a  manly  enterpnze, 

To  conjure  tears  up  in  a  poor  maid's  eyes 

With  your  derisicm !  none  of  noble  sort 

Would  so  offend  a  yirgin,  and  extort 

A  poor  soul's  patience,  all  to  make  you  sport. 

Lys.  You  are  unkind,  Demetrius ;  be  not  so, 
For  you  love  Hermia ;  this,  you  know,  I  know : 
And  here,  with  all  good  will,  with  all  my  heart, 
In  Hermia's  love  I  yield  you  up  my  part ; 
And  your's  in  Helena'  to  me  bequeath. 
Whom  I  do  love,  and  will  do  till  my  death. 

Hel.  Never  did  mockers  waste  more  idle  breath. 

Dem,  Lysander,  keep  thy  Hermia :  I  will  none : 
If  e'er  I  lov'd  her,  all  that  love  is  gone. 
My  heart  with  her  *  but  as  guest- wise  soj<Mim'd, 
And  now  to  Helen  is  it  home  retum'd, 
There  to  remain. 

Lf/8,  Helen,  it  is  not  so '. 

Dem.  Disparage  not  the  faith  thou  dost  not  know, 
Lest  to  thy  peril  thou  aby  it  dear '. — 
Look,  where  thy  love  comes-:  yonder  is  thy  dear. 

Enter  Hermia. 
Ser.  Dark  night,  that  firom  the  eye  his  function  takes, 

'  If  you  WKRB  men,]     The  Iblio,  1S23,  reads,  "  U  yon  mre  mea." 

■  And  your's  in  Helena]  The  old  editions  have  **  And  yoor's  of  Helena,"  whid^ 

does  not  correspond  with  the  form  of  the  preceding  line :  *'  in  "  is  firom  the  corr. 

fo.  1692. 

*  My  heart  with  her]  The  phrase  is  *'  to  sojovm  with,"  and  not  "  to  sojourn 
to :"  the  last  is  the  lection  of  all  the  old  editions ;  but  although  there  was  formerly 
great  lioeaoe  in  the  use  of  prepositions,  Shakespeare  could  hardly  have  written 
*'  nay  heart  to  her  hot  as  guest-wise  sojoum'd."  Nevertheless,  the  corruption 
seems  to  have  prevailed  till  the  time  of  Maloue,  and  we  reluctantly  abandon  the 
ancient  authorities :  tbit  con,  fo.  1632  is  silent  on  the  point. 

*  Hblbn,  it  is  not  so.]  The  4to.  printed  by  Roberts,  and  the  folio,  omit 
**  Helen,"  which  is  necessary  to  the  Hne.     It  is  added  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632. 

'  Lest  to  thy  peril  thon  abt  it  dear.]  So  Fisher's  4to,  rightly.  In  Roberts's 
4to,  and  the  folio,  '* aby  "  is  altered  to  abide;  and  yet,  subsequently  in  this  scene, 
Roberts  prints  **  aby,"  while  the  foUo  has  abide. 
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The  ear  more  quick  of  apprehension  makes ; 

Wherein  it  doth  impair  the  seeing  sense. 

It  pays  the  hearing  double  recompense. 

Thou  art  not  by  mine  eye,  Lysander,  found ; 

Mine  ear,  I  thank  it,  brought  me  to  thy  sound. 

But  why  unkindly  didst  thou  leaye  me  so  P 

iy«.  Why  should  he  stay,  whom  love  doth  press  to  go  P 
ffer.  What  love  coidd  press  Lysander  from  my  side  P 
Lt/8.  Lysander's  love,  that  would  not  let  him  bide. 

Fair  Helena,  who  more  engilds  the  night 

Than  all  yon  fiery  oes  and  eyes  of  light. 

Why  seek'st  thou  me  P  could  not  this  make  thee  know, 

The  hate  I  bear  thee  made  me  leave  thee  so  P 
Jler.  You  speak  not  as  you  think :  it  cannot  be. 
Hel.  Lo !  she  is  one  of  this  confederacy. 

Now  I  perceive  they  have  conjoin'd,  all  three. 

To  fashion  this  false  sport  in  spite  of  me. 

Injurious  Hermia !  most  ungrateM  maid ! 

Have  you  conspir'd,  have  you  with  these  contrived 

To  bait  me  with  this  foid  derision  P 

Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shar'd. 

The  sisters'  vows,  the  hours  that  we  have  spent, 

When  we  have  chid  the  hasty-footed  time 

For  parting  us, — 0  !  is  all  forgot  P 

All  school-days'  friendship,  childhood  innocence  P 

We,  Hermia,  like  two  artificial  gods. 

Have  with  our  needles  *  created  both  one  flower, 

Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushion. 

Both  warbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key. 

As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices,  and  minds. 

Had  been  incorporate.     So  we  grew  together. 

Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted, 

But  yet  an  union  in  partition ; 

Two  loving  berries  *  moulded  on  one  stem, 

So,  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart; 

'  Have  with  our  nebdlbs]  So  every  old  copy,  and  not  neeldgf  as  the  word  has 
heen  usually  printed.  The  fact  is,  that  **  needle  "  was  pronounced  in  the  time  of 
one  syllable :  so  in  '*  Lucreoe/* — 

"  And  griping  it,  the  needle  his  finger  pricks." 

*  Two  LoviNO  berries]  "  Two  lovely  berries  *'  seems  to  have  been  a  misprint 
in  the  early  editions,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  Helen  would  call  herself  a  /ore/y  berry. 
The  change  from  lovely  to  **  loving  "  is  in  the  oorr.  fo.  16S2,  and  it  is  precisely  the 
thought  which  the  speaker  is  carrying  on :  we  have  no  doubt  that  Shakespeare 
wrote  "  loving."    Elsewhere  the  same  misprint  occurs. 
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Two  of  the  first,  like  coats  in  heraldry, 

Due  but  to  one,  and  crowned  with  one  crest  *. 

And  will  you  rend  our  ancient  love  asunder, 

To  join  with  men  in  scorning  your  poor  Mend  P 

It  is  not  friendly,  'tis  not  maidenly : 

Our  sex,  as  well  as  I,  may  chide  you  for  it. 

Though  I  alone  do  feel  the  injury. 

Her,  I  am  amazed  at  your  passionate  words '. 
I  scorn  you  not :  it  seems  that  you  scorn  me. 

Hel.  Have  you  not  set  Lysander,  as  in  scorn. 
To  follow  me,  and  praise  my  eyes  and  face. 
And  made  your  other  love,  Demetrius, 
(Who  even  but  now  did  spurn  me  with  his  foot,) 
To  call  me  goddess,  njrmph,  divine,  and  rare, 
Precious,  celestial  P    Wherefore  speaks  he  this 
To  her  he  hates  P  and  wherefore  doth  Lysander 
Deny  your  love,  so  rich  within  his  soul, 
And  tender  me,  forsooth,  affection. 
But  by  your  setting  on,  by  your  consent  P 
What  though  I  be  not  so  in  grace  as  you. 
So  himg  upon  with  love,  so  fortunate. 
But  miserable  most  to  love  unloVd, 
This  you  should  pity,  rather  than  despise. 

Her.  I  understand  not  what  you  mean  by  this. 

HeL  Ay,  do,  persever,  counterfeit  sad  looks. 
Make  mouths  upon  me '  when  I  turn  my  back ; 
Wink  at  each  other ;  hold  the  sweet  jest  up : 
This  sport,  well  carried,  shall  be  chronicled. 
If  you  had  any  pity ',  grace,  or  manners, 
You  would  not  make  me  such  an  argument. 
But,  fare  ye  well :  'tis  partly  mine  own  fault, 
Which  death,  or  absence,  soon  shall  remedy. 

Lys,  Stay,  gentle  Helena !  hear  my  excuse  : 
My  love,  my  life,  my  soul,  fair  Helena ! 

•  Due  but  to  one,  and  crowned  with  one  crest.]  The  commentators  say  that 
the  meaning  is,  that  Hermia  and  Helena  were  as  two  shields,  both  of  the  first 
house,  placed  side  by  side,  and  crowned  with  a  common  crest.  All  old  copies  have 
life  for  '*  like,"  but  the  two  lines  are  struck  out  in  the  corr.  fo.  1032. 

•  I  am  amazed  at  your  passionate  words.]  •'  Passionate  "  is  first  found  in  the 
folio  of  1623 :  the  two  4tos.  give  the  line  imperfectly  without  it. 

'  Make  mouths  upon  me]  This  is  the  word  in  all  the  old  copies,  but  the 
modem  editors  read  motet, 

•  If  you  HAD  any  pity,]  The  old  editions,  »*if  you  havt  any  pity :"  "  had,"  a 
rasaU,  but  neteseary  change,  is  from  the  corr.  fo.  103*2. 

VOL.    II.  ^ 
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HeL  0  excellent ! 

Her.  Sweety  do  not  seom  bar  ml 

Dem,  If  she  cannot  entreaty  I  can  oompeL 

Lyi.  Thou  canst  eompd  no  more  than  die  cntveatt 
Thy  threats  have  no  more  strength^  than  herweakprajMBs'. — 
Helen,  I  Ioyo  thee ;  by  my  life,  I  do : 
I  swear  by  that  which  I  will  lose  for  thee» 
To  proYe  him  fedse,  that  says  I  We  thee  not. 

Dem.  I  say,  I  love  thee  more  than  he  can  do. 

Lys.  J£  thou  say  so,  withdjraw,  and  prove  it  toa 

Dem.  Quick,  come, — 

Her.  Lysander,  whereto  tenda  aiD  tihaaP 

Lpa.  Away,  you  Ethiop  I  [HoUmff  Mm. 

Dem.  No,  no,  heTl — ^ 

Seem  to  break  loose ;  take  oa,  as  you  would  foUow ; 
But  yet  come  not.    Yon  are  a  tame  man,  go ! 

Lys.  Hang  off,  thou  cat,  thou  burr !  yile  thing,  let  looa^ 
Or  I  will  shake  thee  from  me  like  a  serpent. 

Her.  Why  are  you  grown  so  mde  P  what  diange  la  thia^ 
Sweet  love  ? 

Lt/8.  Thy  love  P  out,  tawny  Tartar,  oat ! 

Out,-  loathed  medicine  !*   O  hated  potum,  heaee ' ! 

Her.  Do  you  not  jest  P 

Hel.  Yes,  'sooth ;  and  00  do  you. 

Lys.  Demetrius,  I  will  keq)  my  word  with  thee.. 

Dem.  I  would,  I  had  your  bond ;  for,  I  pereeive^ 
A  weak  bond  holds  you :  I'll  not  trust  your  word. 

Lys.  What !  should  I  hurt  her,  strike  her,  kill  bar  doadP 
Although  I  hate  her,  I'll  not  harm  her  so. 

Her.  What !  can  you  do  me  greater  harm  tfatti  batof 


*  —  than  her  weak  pkatoui.]    In  all  the  oiJgiiMil  editiMtttt 
praise :"  prayert,  as  Steeveos  suggested,  k  nost  ISuij  th»  right 

«  No,  no,  be'U— 

Seem  to  break  loose;  take  on,  as  yon  would  follow;]    Tliera  it 
difference  of  text  here,  but  the  sense  is  quite  obvioos.    Fi^ier'a  4to.  haa  it,— 

"  No,  no,  he'U 

Seem  to  break  loose ;  take  on,  as  yon  would  folloti." 
In  Boberts's  4to.  tiie  words  an  the  same,  the  r^gnlatioB  of  tho 
different.    The  first  fi>lio  (which  the  second  folio  eiactly  oopis)  gifva 
thMt— 

'•  No,  no,  A>,  seem  to  break  looao;, 
Tske  on,  aa  yon  woaM  foUow." 
FlaliM^s  teit  on  the  whole  seems  preferable. 

•  O  hated  vvnox,  hipoe  1]    The  raadiDg  of  FiilHr's  4to«  BiTiwtf^  Ha  MJ 
tiMfiiUo  have  jMiMR  instead  of  "poaioii."    TbBiaJimimtimwtmm^t^mt^mu, 

'■w  f 
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Hate  me !  wherefore  P    O  me !  what  means  my  love '  P 

Am  not  I  Hermia  P  are  not  you  Lysander  ? 

I  am  as  fair  now,  as  I  was  erewhile. 

Since  night  you  lov'd  me ;  yet,  since  night  you  left  me : 

Why,  then  you  left  me  (0,  the  gods  forbid !) 

In  earnest,  shall  I  say  P 

Lys.  Ay,  by  my  life ; 

And  never  did  desire  to  see  thee  more. 
Therefore,  be  out  of  hope,  of  question,  of  doubt ; 
Be  certain,  nothing  truer :  'tis  no  jest, 
That  I  do  hate  thee,  and  love  Helena. 

Her.  O  me ! — ^You  juggler !  you  canker-blossom  ! 
You  thief  of  love  !  what,  have  you  come  by  night, 
And  stol'n  my  love's  heart  from  him  P 

Hel.  Fine,  i'faith ! 

Have  you  no  modesty,  no  maiden  shame, 
No  touch  of  bashftdness  P     What,  will  you  tear 
Impatient  answers  from  my  gentle  tongue  P 
Fie,  fie !  you  counterfeit,  you  puppet  you  I 

Her,  Puppet !  why  so  P    Ay,  that  way  goes  the  game. 
Now  I  perceive  that  she  hath  made  compere 
Between  our  statures :  she  hath  urg'd  her  height. 
And  with  her  personage,  her  tall  personage. 
Her  height,  forsooth,  she  hath  prevailed  with  him. — 
And  are  you  grown  so  high  in  his  esteem. 
Because  I  am  so  dwarfish,  and  so  low  P 
How  low  am  I,  thou  painted  maypole  P  speak ; 
How  low  am  IP    I  am  not  yet  so  low. 
But  that  my  nails  can  reach  unto  thine  eyes. 

HeL  I  pray  you,  though  you  mock  me,  gentlemen. 
Let  her  not  hurt  me :  I  was  never  curst ; 
I  have  no  gift  at  all  in  shrewishness; 
I  am  a  right  maid  for  my  cowardice: 
Let  her  not  strike  me.     You,  perhaps,  may  thmk, 
Because  she  is  something  lower  than  myself. 
That  I  can  match  her. 

Her.  Lower !  hark,  again. 

Hel,  Good  Hermia,  do  not  be  so  bitter  with  me. 

'  —  what  MEANS  my  love  ?]  For  more  than  two  handred  years  the  text  here 
was  the  ridiculous  question  "what  neirf,  my  love?"  It  has  been  repeated  in 
edition  after  edition,  ancient  and  modem ;  and  so  it  might  have  continued  but  for 
the  discovery  of  the  oorr.  fo.  1632,  which  shows  that  "  means  "  has  always  been 
misprinted  newi, 

q2 
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I  evermore  did  love  you,  Hermiay 

Did  ever  keep  your  coanaelB,  never  wiong'd  yea ; 

Save  that,  in  love  unto  DCToetring,  '    ' 

I  told  him  of  your  stealth  unto  thiB  wood. 

He  folloVd  you ;  for  love,  I  folloVd  him ; 

But  he  hath  chid  me  hence,  and  threatened  me 

To  strike  me,  spurn  me,  nay,  to  kill  me  too : 

And  now,  so  you  will  let  me  quiet  go, 

To  Athens  will  I  bear  my  folly  back. 

And  follow  you  no  further.    Let  me  go : 

You  see  how  simple  and  how  fond  I  am\ 

JECer.  Why,  get  you  gone.    Who  is^t  that  hindeni  yoaP    - 

HeL  A  fooliidi  heart,  that  I  leave  here  behind. 

Ser.  What,  with  Lysander  P 

JE[eL  With  Demetrius. 

^  Lpa.  Be  not  afraid :  she  shall  not  harm  thee,  Helena. 

l)em.  No,  sir ;  she  shall  not,  though  you  take  her  part. 

JECel.  O !  when  she  is  angry,  she  is  keen  and  shrewd.  I 

She  was  a  vixen,  when  she  went  to  school ;  " 

And,  though  she  be  but  little,  she  is  fierce. 

JECer.  Little  again  P  nothing  but  low  and  little  P — 
Why  will  you  suffer  her  to  flout  me  thus  P 
Let  me  come  to  her. 

Lys.  Otet  you  gone,  you  dwarf; 

You  minimus,  of  hindering  knot-grass  made* ; 
You  bead,  you  acorn. 

Dem,  You  are  too  officious 

Li  her  behalf  that  scorns  your  services. 
Let  her  alone ;  speak  not  of  Helena ; 
Take  not  her  part,  for  if  thou  dost  intend 
Never  so  little  show  of  love  to  her, 
Thoushaltabyit'.  J 

If!/8.  Now  she  holds  me  not. 

Now  follow,  if  thou  dar^st,  to  try  whose  right, 
Or  thine  or  mine  ^  is  most  in  Helena. 

Dem.  Follow  P  nay,  I'll  go  with  thee,  cheek  by  jowL 

{^Exeunt  Lyb.  and  Dbm .  * 


*  —-Mid  how  FOND  I  wn.]  i,  e.  **  How/oo/mA  I  un  "— •  seoae  "fond  ^ 

*  —  of  hinderiDg  knot-orass  made ;]     Koot-gnas  wm  formerly  nippoMd  to 
]»?« tlM  property  of  "hindering"  growth. 

^Ilwtt  ■halt  ABT  H.]  t.  tf.  Answer  for  it.    See  note  >,  p.  SSS.    Thii  jtljMiiugj 
^^^^fl^ilV^sJSIiiiiMr  woold  derive  it  from  hty^  and  others  from  A.  &  irffiin 
'^^^^^^Mii  «r  adBoJ    An  emendatkm  in  the  oonr.  fo.  1CS8 :  tt«  oMiMtodl^  ill 

IS**  h«t<'erthiiieormine''hMbeeiith0iiMllMrt^  •* -r^:~ 
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Her.  You,  mistress,  all  this  coil  is  'long  of  you. 
Nay,  go  not  back. 

JBEel.  I  will  not  trust  you,  I, 

If  or  longer  stay  in  your  curst  company. 
Your  hands,  than  mine,  are  quicker  for  a  fray ; 
My  legs  are  longer  though,  to  run  away.  [Eorit. 

Her,  I  am  amaz'd,  and  know  not  what  to  say '.  [Exit, 

Obe.  This  is  thy  negligence :  still  thou  mistak'st, 
Or  else  commit'st  thy  knaveries  wilftdly.        [Coming  forward. 

Puck,  Believe  me,  king  of  shadows,  I  mistook. 
Did  not  you  tell  me  I  should  know  the  man 
By  the  Athenian  garments  he  had  on '  P 
And  so  far  blameless  proves  my  enterprize. 
That  I  have  'nointed  an  Athenian's  eyes ; 
And  so  far  am  I  glad  it  so  did  sort, 
Ab  this  their  jangling  I  esteem  a  sport 

Obe.  Thou  seest,  these  lovers  seek  a  place  to  fight : 
Hie  therefore,  Bobin,  overcast  the  night ; 
The  starry  welkin  cover  thou  anon 
With  drooping  fog,  as  black  as  Acheron ; 
And  lead  these  testy  rivals  so  astray. 
As  one  come  not  within  another's  way. 
Like  to  Lysander  sometime  frame  thy  tongue, 
Then  stir  Demetrius  up  with  bitter  wrong ; 
And  sometime  rail  thou  like  Demetrius ; 
And  from  each  other  look  thou  lead  them  thus, 
Till  o'er  their  brows  death-counterfeiting  sleep. 
With  leaden  legs  and  batty  wings,  doth  creep : 
Then  crush  this  herb  into  Lysander's  eye ; 
Whose  liquor  hath  this  virtuous  property. 
To  take  from  thence  all  error  with  his  might, 
And  make  his  eye-balls  roll  with  wonted  sight. 
When  they  next  wake,  all  this  derision 
Shall  seem  a  dream,  and  fr^tless  vision ; 
And  back  to  Athens  shall  the  lovers  wend. 
With  league  whose  date  till  death  shall  never  end.  . 
Whiles  I  in  this  affidr  do  thee  employ  ^ 


*  I  am  amaz'dy  and  know  not  what  to  saj.]  This  speech,  though  in  hoth  the 
4to.  editions,  is  omitted  in  the  folio.  In  the  next  line  but  one  the  folio  substitutes 
willingly  for  **  wilfully/'  which  is  the  word  in  the  4tos. 

*  —  he  HAD  on  ?]     Roberts's  4to.  and  the  folio,  1G23,  read  hath, 

*  —  do  thee  EMPLOY,]  So  Fisher's  4to :  that  of  Roberts  apply,  and  the  folio, 
1623,  imply,  while  the  second  folio  adopts  the  error. 


sso  Mix)6nMHmt4$riGHT'8  innuuc.        (UfiVior. 


rU  to  my  qiieen,  and  begnprfTBidian  boj ; 

And  then  I  will  her  charmed  eye  release 

From  monster's  yiew,  and  all  things  shall  be  peace. 

Puck,  My  Mry  lord,  this  must  be  dome  with  hasta^ 
For  night's  swift  dragons  cut  the  douds  foil  fgut. 
And  yonder  shines  Aurora's  harbinger; 
At  whose  approach,  ghosts,  wandering  here  aad  theie, 
Troop  home  to  church-yards :  damned  qyirits  all. 
That  in  cron-ways  and  floods  have  burial^ 
Already  to  their  wormy  beds  are  gone : 
For  fear  lest  day  should  look  their  shames  upan. 
They  wilfully  themselves  exile  from  light, 
And  must  for  aye  consort  with  black-broVd  night* 

Ohe.  But  we  are  spirits  of  another  sort. 
I  with  the  morning's  love  have  oft  mAde  sport ; 
And,  like  a  forester,  the  groves  may  tread. 
Even  till  the  eastern  gate,  all  fiery^red, 
Opening  on  Neptune  with  fair  blessed  beams. 
Turns  into  yellow  gold  his  salt  green  streams. 
But,  notwithstanding,  haste ;  make  no  delay: 
We  may  effect  this  business  yet  ere  day.  [JBri^  OBBBOir. 

Puck.  Up  and  down,  up  and  down; 

I  will  lead  them  up  and  down : 

I  am  fear'd  in  field  and  town ; 

Goblin,  lead  them  up  and  down '. 
Here  comes  one. 

Enter  LysAinoBB. 

Ly6.  Where  art  thou,  proud  Demetrius  P  speak  fhou  noir. 
Ptick.  Here,  villain !  drawn  and  ready.     Where  art  thoaf 
iy«.  I  will  be  with  thee  straight. 
Puck.  Follow  me  then 

To  plainer  ground.  [Exit  liYs.  asJeUowing  ike  wiee. 

Enter  Demetrius. 

Dem.  Lysander!  speak  again. 

Thou  runaway,  thou  coward,  art  thou  fled  P 
Speak !     In  some  bush  P    Where  dost  thou  hide  tliy  hnirtP 

Puck.  Thou  coward !  art  thou  bragging  to  the  stars, 

•OtbMn,  kftd  th«n  up  and  down.]  Tliese  four  Uom  im  poHiUy  « 
from  lome  krt  billad  retpecstiiig  Puck  and  hu  pmiks:  ke  wm^A 
bwdly  addfCM  UuMlf  as  <«  QobBn."  Tbe  eiit  af  OImriii  m  Mt*iMihidJB*tt» 
^M^MdtbelsiiliMnilgklbeknig  to  lifan,  If  we  ■qyon  fete  «»lHi•l»- 
~  on  the  it^o. 


TdHug  the  bnahes  ih«t  thou  look'rt  for  W9Xb, 

And  wilt  not  oone  P    CoiDey  recreant ;  cQin6»  thoa  dbild ; 

111  wliip  thee  with  it  red:  he  is  defil'd^ 

That  diawB  a  sword  em  thee. 
Detn.  Yea;  art  thou  there P 

Puck.  FoUow  mj  Toice :  we'll  try  no  manhood  here. 

[Exeunt, 

Be-enter  hrsASfmEK. 

Ljfs.  He  goes  before  me^  and  still  dares  me  on : 
When  1  came  where  he  caTUy  then  he  is  gone. 
The  Tillain  is  much  lighter  heel'd  than  I : 
I  followed  fast^  but  fiuster  he  did  fl j ; 
That  &llen  am  I  in  daik  uneyen  way, 

And  here  will  rest  me.^-Oome,  thou  gentle  day  I    [^Lieedown, 
For  if  but  once  thou  show  me  thy  grey  light, 
in  find  Demetrius,  and  revenge  this  spite.  \^8leep9. 

M$-mier  Pccx  4md  Dbbcbtbixts. 

Pudk.  Hoi  hoi  ho*!  Coward,  why  com'st  thou  not P 

JDem.  AUde  me,  if  thou  dar'st ;  for  wdl  I  wot, 
Thou  Tunn'rit  before  me,  shifting  every  place. 
And  dar'st  not  stand,  nor  look  me  in  the  face. 
Where  art  thou  now' P 

Puck.  Gome  hithw :  I  am  here. 

Dem.  Ni^  then,  tliou  mock'st  me.     Thou  shalt  'by  this 
dear, 
If  ever  I  thy  &ce  by  day -fight  see : 
Now,  go  thy  way.    Faintness  constraineth  me 
To  moawnre  out  my  length  on  this  cold  bed. 
By  day's  approadi  laok  to  be  visited.      ^Liea  down  and  Bleeps. 

JEkter  "Sisue^iL. 

Mel.  O  weary  night  I  0,  long  and  tedious  night ! 
^A!bite "thy  hours:  shine,  comforts,  from  the  east. 


I  Ciil<%ftl.]^l]  .  This  ii  Pnok't  exolMDAtioQ  in  the  ballMb  and  tntcti  nMng 
to  Wf^htfadUEtf  in  "Bobiii  Goodfellow,  his  Mad  Phtnki  and  Merrj  Jeati/' 
g|<f jJifciW  »  fWpn^»W»W  tf>ft  Gohlin  is  pwUiarly  pleased  at  tbe  iocoeaa  of 


||ip.ll)[nrr]    Tha  .paaaice  itondt  merely  *' Where  art  tb<m?"  in 
ipd  Sta^rem  ohaenrea,  that,  "  for  the  mka  of  tfaemeannVf 


MM  **  Where  art  thoa  new /" 


9  r> 


r 
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That  I  may  back  to  Athens,  by  day-Kght, 

From  these  that  my  poor  company  detest. 
And  sleep,  that  sometimes  shuts  up  sorrow's  eye, 
Steal  me  a  while  from  mine  own  company.  [^Sleeps. 

Pfick.  Yet  but  three  ?     Come  one  more ; 
Two  of  both  kinds  make  up  four. 
Here  she  comes,  curst  and  sad. 
Cupid  is  a  knavish  lad, 
Thus  to  make  poor  females  mad. 

Unter  Hermia. 

JETer.  Never  so  weary,  never  so  in  woe, 

Bedabbled  with  the  dew,  and  torn  with  briers : 
I  can  no  farther  crawl,  no  farther  go ; 

My  legs  can  keep  no  pace  with  my  desires. 
Here  will  I  rest  me  till  the  break  of  day. 
Heavens  shield  Lysander,  if  they  mean  a  fray !       \_Lies  daum. 
Puck.  On  the  ground  sleep  sound : 
I'll  apply  to  your  eye  *, 
Gentle  lover,  remedy. 

[^Squeezing  the  Juice  on  Lysaitper's  eye. 
When  thou  wak'st,  see  thou  tak'st ' 
True  delight  in  the  sight 
Of  thy  former  lady's  eye : 
And  the  country  proverb  known, 
That  every  man  should  take  his  own, 
In  your  waking  shall  be  shown : 
Jack  shall  have  Jill ; 
Nought  shall  go  ill ; 
The  man  shall  have  his  mare  again. 
And  all  shall  be  well '. 

\_Exit  Puck. — ^Dem.  BEel.  8fc.  sleep  *. 

*  —  TO  jour  eje,]  All  the  old  copies  omit  *'  to/'  which  seems  necessary  to 
the  sense.     It  is  inserted  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632. 

<  —  SBB  thou  tak'st]  "  See "  is  also  not  found  in  the  folios  or  4tos :  it  is 
placed  in  the  margin  of  the  corr.  fo.  1632,  and  is  almost  as  necessary  as  "to/* 
just  above.    Tyrwhitt  guessed  at  gee,  and  guessed  rightly. 

'  And  all  shall  be  well.]  This  is  the  "  country  proverb  "  Puck  alludes  to ;  and 
it  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  the  same  words  among  John  Heywood's  *'  Epigrams." 

*  Dem.  Hel.  &c.  sleep.]  The  old  stage-direction  in  the  folio  is,  **  They  sleep 
•U  the  Act,"  meaning  that  they  are  supposed  to  continue  asleep  during  the  interval 
between  the  third  and  fourth  acts  ;  and  they  are  still  sleeping  at  the  opening  of 
the  fourth  act,  until  they  are  suddenly  roused  by  the  horns  of  Theseus'  hunts- 
men on  p.  237* 
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ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

The  Same. 

Enter  Titania  and  Bottom  • ;  Fairies  attending :  Oberon 

behind  unseen. 

Tita,  Come,  sit  thee  down  upon  this  flowery  bed, 
While  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy ', 
And  stick  musk-roses  in  thy  sleek  smooth  head, 
And  kiss  thy  fair  large  ears,  my  gentle  joy. 

Bot,  Where's  Peas-blossom  P 

Peas.  Ready. 

Bot.  Scratch  my  head,  Peas-blossom. — ^Where's  monsieur 
Cobweb  P 

Cob.  Ready. 

Bot.  Monsieur  Cobweb ;  good  monsieur,  get  your  weapons 
in  your  hand,  and  kill  me  a  red-hipped  humble-bee  on  the 
top  of  a  thistle ;  and,  good  monsieur,  bring  me  the  honey-bag. 
Do  not  fret  yourself  too  much  in  the  action,  monsieur ;  and, 
good  monsieur,  have  a  care  the  honey-bag  break  not:  I 
would  be  loath  to  have  you  overflown  with  a  honey-bag, 
signior.— Where's  monsieur  Mustard-seed? 

Mast.  Ready. 

Bot.  Give  me  your  neif  *,  monsieur  Mustard-seed.  Pray 
.you,  leave  your  courtesy,  good  monsieur. 

Must.  What's  your  will  P 

Bot.  Nothing,  good  monsieur,  but  to  help  cavalery  Cob- 
web* to  scratch.  I  must  to  the  barber's,  monsieur;  for, 
methinks,  I  am  marvellous  hairy  about  the  face,  and  I  am. 
such  a  tender  ass,  if  my  hair  do  but  tickle  me,  I  must 
scratch. 

Tita.  What,  wilt  thou  hear  some  music,  my  sweet  love  P 

'  Enter  Titania  and  Bottom ;]  In  the  old  stage-directton,  and  in  the  prefixes, 
Bottom  18  merely  called  **  Clown." 

>  —  do  COT,]  i.  e.  Do  Mtroke  or  earen. 

'  —  neif,]  f.  €,  Fiat.  Ben  Jonson  has  it  ne^fm  his  '*  Poetaster,"  A.  iii.  so.  1. 
It  is  a  north-country  word  of  anoertain  etymology. 

*  —  cayalery  Cobweb]  "  Withoat  doubt,"  says  Grey,  *'  it  should  be  tava- 
Uro  Peat'blo99om ;  as  for  cavalero  Cobweb,  he  had  just  been  dispatched  upon  a 
perilous  adventure.*' 
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Bot,  I  have  a  reasonable  good  ear  in  music :  let's  have  the 
tongs  and  the  bones  ^. 

Tita,  Or,  say,  sweet  love,  what  thou  desir'st  to  eat. 

Bot.  Truly,  a  peck  of  provender :  I  could  munch  your  good 
dry  oats.  Methinks,  I  have  a  great  desire  to  a  bottle  of  hay : 
good  hay,  sweet  hay,  hath  no  fellow  *. 

Tita,  I  have  a  venturous  fairy  that  shall  seek 
The  squirrers  hoard,  and  fetch  thee  new  nuts  *. 

BoL  I  had  rather  have  a  handM  or  two  of  dried  peas. 
But,  I  pray  you,  let  none  of  your  people  stir  me :  I  have  an 
exposition  of  sleep  come  upon  me. 

Tita,  Sleep  thou,  and  I  wiU  wind  thee  in  my  arms. 
Fairies,  be  gone,  and  be  a  while  away '. 
So  doth  the  woodbine,  the  sweet  honeysuckle. 
Gently  entwist :  the  female  ivy  so 
Enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm. 
0,  how  I  love  thee !  how  I  dote  on  thee !  \Ttiey  skep. 

Enter  Puck. 

Obe,  [Advancing,']  Welcome,  good  Robin.     Seest  thou  this 
sweet  sight  ? 
Her  dotage  now  I  do  begin  to  pity ; 
For  meeting  her  of  late  behind  the  wood, 
Seeking  sweet  savours '  for  this  hateful  fool, 
I  did  upbraid  her,  and  fall  out  with  her ; 
For  she  his  hairj"^  temples  then  had  rounded 
With  coronet  of  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers ; 
And  that  same  dew,  which  sometime  on  the  buds 
Was  wont  to  swell  like  round  and  orient  pearls. 
Stood  now  within  the  pretty  flow'rcts*  eyes, 

*  —  the  tongs  and  the  bones.]  Sach  mu8ic  seems  to  have  been  pUyed  oat  of 
sight  at  this  desire  from  Bottom  ;  for  the  folio  has  "  Music— tongs — rural  music," 
as  a  stage- direction.     It  is  not  found  in  the  4to.  editions. 

*  —  good  hay,  sweet  hay,  hath  no  fellow.]  This  is  consistent  with  the  notion 
that  Bottom  really  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  ass :  not  so  his  dedaratioD,  *'  I 
must  to  the  barber's,"  &c.     Ho  confuses  his  two  conditions. 

'  —  and  fetch  thee  new  nuts.]  The  measure  would  be  improved  if  we  read, 
as  the  poet  may  have  written,  "  and  fetch ybr  thee  new  nuts." 

y  —  and  be  A  WHiLB  away.]  So  the  corr.  fo.  1632,  and  probably  rightly;  at 
all  events  the  old  text,  "  and  be  always  away,"  must  be  wrong.  The  fiedries  are 
not  to  remain  away  constantly,  but  for  a  time :  the  word  is  spelt  aiwaieg  in  the 
folio,  16i». 

'  Seeking  sweet  s  a. yours]  Fisher's  4to.  alone  reads  fawmrM  for  "  savours.*' 
Either  may  bo  right,  but  *'  savours,''  in  the  sense  of  perfumes,  seems  preferable. 
Mr.  Dyce  is  for  *•  favours  "  (•*  Few  Notes,"  62),  and  there  can  be  no  reason  why 
be  should  not  indulge  his  choice :  we  only  ask  the  same  privilege. 
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Like  tears  that  did  their  own  disgrace  bewail. 

When  I  had  at  my  pleasure  taunted  her, 

And  she  in  mild  terms  begg'd  my  patience^ 

I  then  did  ask  of  her  her  changeling  child, 

Which  straight  she  gave  me ;  and  her  fairy  sent 

To  bear  him  to  my  bower  in  fairy  land. 

And,  now  I  have  the  boy,  I  will  imdo 

This  hateful  imperfection  of  her  eyes : 

And,  gentle  Puck,  take  this  transformed  scalp 

From  off  the  head  of  this  Athenian  swain. 

That  he,  awaking  when  the  other  do, 

May  all  to  Athens  back  again  repair. 

And  think  no  more  of  this  night's  accidents. 

But  as  the  fierce  Tcxation  of  a  dream. 

But  first  I  will  release  the  fairy  queen. 

Be,  as  thou  wast  wont  to  be ;  [^Anainting  her  eyes  *. 

See,  as  thou  wast  wont  to  see : 
Dian's  bud  o'er  Cupid's  flower 
Hath  such  force  and  blessed  power. 
Now,  my  Titania !  wake  you,  my  sweet  queen. 

Tita.  My  Oberon !  what  visions  have  I  seen ! 
Methought,  I  was  enamour'd  of  an  ass. 

Ohe,  There  lies  your  love. 

Titn.  How  came  these  things  to  pass  P 

O,  how  mine  eyes  do  loath  his  visage  now  * ! 

Ohe,  Silence,  a  while. — Robin,  take  off  this  head. — 
Titania,  music  call ;  and  strike  more  dead 
Than  common  sleep  of  all  these  five  the  sense. 

Tita,  Music,  ho !  music  !  such  as  charmeth  sleep  *. 

Puck,  Now,  when  thou  wak'st  *,  with  thine  own  fool's  eyes 
peep. 

'  Anointing  her  ejes.]  This  stage-direction  is  in  no  old,  and  in  no  modern, 
edition,  but  it  is  obviously  required,  and  is  from  the  corr.  fb.  1632. 

>  —  loath  HIS  visage  now !]  The  reading  of  Fisher's  4to,  which  seems  pre- 
ferable to  (hit  of  Roberts  and  the  fulio.  In  the  next  line  thiM  is  warranted  by 
both  the  4tos. 

'  —  music!  such  ^s  charmeth  sleep.]  After  these  words  in  the  folio,  1623,  we 
hftve  the  stage-direction  "  Music  still  \"  which  means,  probably,  that  the  music 
was  to  be  heard  for  a  while,  and  to  cease  before  Puck  spoke,  as  Oberon  after- 
wards exclaims,  "  Sound,  music!''  whnn  it  was  to  be  renewed.  If,  as  Mr.  Dyoe 
(*'  Remarks,"  48)  suggests,  '*  still  music  **  had  been  meant,  the  direction  would 
not  have  been  "  music  still."  He  evidently  does  not  understand  the  force  of  the 
adverb  :  he  mistakes  it  for  the  adjective,  which  occurs  afterwards. 

*  Now,  when  thou  wak'st,]  The  folio,  following  the  4to.  by  Roberts,  omits 
A'oir,  oeceisary  to  the  line. 
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Ohe.  Sound,  music !  Come,  my  queen,  take  liands  with  me, 
And  rock  the  ground  whereon  these  sleepers  be. 
Now  thou  and  I  are  new  in  amity. 
And  will  to-morrow  midnight  solemnly 
Dance  in  duke  Theseus'  house  triimiphantly. 
And  bless  it  to  all  fair  prosperity  *. 
There  shall  the  pairs  of  faithful  lovers  be 
Wedded,  with  Theseus,  all  in  jollity. 

Puck.  Fairy  king,  attend,  and  mark : 
I  do  hear  the  morning  lark. 

Obe,  Then,  my  queen,  in  silence  sad. 
Trip  wo  after  the  night's  shade  * ; 
We  the  globe  can  compass  soon. 
Swifter  than  the  wandering  moon. 

Tita,  Come,  my  lord ;  and  in  our  flight, 
Tell  me  how  it  came  this  night. 
That  I  sleeping  here  was  found 

With  these  mortals  on  the  ground  *.  [Ereunt 

[Horns  somid  within. 

Enter  Theseus,  IIiPPOLYrA,  Eoeus,  and  train. 

Th4?.  Go,  one  of  you,  find  out  the  forester ; 
For  now  our  observation  is  perform'd ' : 
And  since  we  have  the  vaward  of  the  day  *, 
My  love  shall  hear  the  music  of  my  hounds. — 
Uncouple  in  the  western  valley :  let  them  go  • ! — 
Despatch,  I  say,  and  find  the  forester. — 
We  will,  fair  queen,  up  to  the  mountain's  top. 
And  mark  the  musical  concision 
Of  hounds  and  echo  in  conjunction. 

Hip.  I  was  with  Hercules,  and  Cadmus,  once, 
When  in  a  wood  of  Crete  they  bay'd  the  bear 
With  hoimds  of  Sparta :  never  did  I  hear 

*  And  bless  it  to  all  lair  prospkritt.]     This  line  is  as  it  ftands  in  Fisher's 
edition ;  bat  Roberts's  and  the  folio  have  potterity, 

^  Trip  we  after  the  night's  shade ;]     "  The  "  is  omitted  in  Fisher's  4to. 

*  With  these  mortals  on  the  ground.]  Here  the  folio  has  the  stage-direction 
"  Sleepers  lie  still ;"  meaning  that  they  were  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  horns. 

'  For  now  our  obsbryation  is  perform'd :]  t.  e.  Of  the  honours  due  to  May. 

*  —  the  VAWARD  of  the  day ;]  t.  e.  The  early  part  of  the  day— the  van-ward. 

*  Uncouple  in  the  western  valley :  let  them  go !]  So  all  the  old  authorities ; 
and  although  to  omit  *'  let  them  "  might  reduce  the  line  to  ten  syllables,  we 
•re  not  authorized  on  that  account  to  leave  out  words  which  perhaps  came  from 
Shakespeare's  pen.    Malone  and  other  modem  editors  have  thought  otherwise. 
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Such  gallant  chiding ;  for,  besides  the  groves, 
The  skies,  the  fountains,  every  region  near 
Seem'd  all  one  mutual  cry  *.     I  never  heard 
So  musical  a  discord,  such  sweet  thunder. 

The.  My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind, 
So  flew'd,  so  sanded ' ;  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew ; 
Crook-kneed,  and  dew-lap'd  like  Thessalian  bulls ; 
Slow  in  pursuit,  but  match'd  in  mouth  like  bells. 
Each  under  each.     A  cry  more  tuneable 
Was  never  halloo'd  to,  nor  cheer'd  with  horn. 
In  Crete,  in  Sparta,  nor  in  Thessaly : 
Judge,  when  you  hear. — ^But,  soft  !  what  nymphs  are  these  P 

Ege,  My  lord,  this  is  my  daughter  here  asleep ; 
And  this,  Lysander ;  this  Demetrius  is ; 
This  Helena,  old  Nedar's  Helena : 
I  wonder  of  their  being  here  together  *. 
•    The,  No  doubt,  they  rose  up  early,  to  observe 
The  rite  of  May ;  and,  hearing  our  intent. 
Came  here  in  grace  of  our  solemnity. — 
But  speak,  Egeus;  is  not  this  the  day  • 
That  Hermia  should  give  answer  of  her  choice  P 

Ege.  It  is,  my  lord. 

The.  Go,  bid  the  huntsmen  wake  them  with  their  horns. 

[Homsy  and  shout  within.     Demetrius,  Lysander, 
Hermia,  and  Helena,  wake  and  start  up. 

The.  Good  morrow.  Mends.     Saint  Valentine  is  past ; 
Begin  these  wood-birds  but  to  couple  now  P 

Lfjs.  Pardon,  my  lord.  [He  and  the  rest  kneel. 

The.  I  pray  you  all,  stand  up. 

I  know,  you  two  are  rival  enemies : 
How  comes  this  gentle  concord  in  the  world, 
That  hatred  is  so  far  from  jealousy. 
To  sleep  by  hate,  and  fear  no  enmity  P 

Lys.  My  lord,  I  shall  reply  amazcdly, 
Half  sleep,  half  waking :  but  as  yet,  I  swear,    * 
I  cannot  truly  say  how  I  came  liere ; 

*  Sbbm'd  all  one  mutoal  cry.]     So  the  second  folio,  rightly :  folio,  1623,  «tf«m. 

'  So  flew'd,  so  sanded ;]  The  flew*  are  the  large  chaps  of  a  hound :  "so 
sanded  "  probably  refers  to  the  sandy  marks  on  the  dogs. 

'  I  wonder  of  their  being  here  together.]  So  Fisher's  edition.  That  of 
Roberts,  and  the  folio,  Hi23,  read  /Aw,  which  is  changed  to  '* their"  in  the  corr. 
fo.  1^2 :  thia  was  caught  irom  the  line  above. 
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But,  as  I  think,  (for  truly  would  I  speak, — 

And  now  I  do  bethink  me,  so  it  is) 

I  came  with  Hcrmia  hither :  our  intent 

Was  to  be  gone  from  Athens,  where  we  might 

Without  the  peril  of  the  Athenian  law —  * 

Ege,  Enough,  enough !  my  lord,  you  have  enough. 
I  beg  the  law,  the  law,  upon  his  head. 
They  would  have  stol'n  away ;  they  would,  Demetrius, 
Thereby  to  have  defeated  you  and  me ; 
You,  of  your  wife,  and  me,  of  my  consent. 
Of  my  consent  that  she  should  be  your  wife. 

Dem.  My  lord,  fair  Helen  told  me  of  their  stealth. 
Of  this  their  purpose  hither,  to  this  wood ; 
And  I  in  fury  hither  foUow'd  them, 
Fair  Helena  in  fancy  following  me  *. 
But,  my  good  lord,  I  wot  not  by  what  power, 
(But  by  some  power  it  is)  my  love  to  Hermia, 
Melted  as  the  snow,  seems  to  me  now 
As  the  remembrance  of  an  idle  gaud. 
Which  in  my  childhood  I  did  dote  upon ; 
And  all  the  faith,  the  virtue  of  my  heart, 
The  object,  and  the  pleasure  of  mine  eye. 
Is  only  Helena.     To  her,  my  lord. 
Was  I  betroth'd  ere  I  saw  Hermia  * ; 
But,  like  in  sickness,  did  I  loath  this  food ; 
But,  as  in  health,  come  to  my  natural  taste. 
Now  do  I  wish  it,  love  it,  long  for  it. 
And  will  for  evermore  be  true  to  it. 

The.  Fair  lovers,  you  are  fortunately  met. 
Of  this  discourse  we  more  will  hear  anon  ^ — 
Egeus,  I  will  overbear  your  will. 
For  in  the  temple,  by  and  by  with  us, 

^  Without  the  peril  of  the  Athenian  law—]  Such  is  the  reading  of  Fisher's  4to, 
and  heyond  dispute  the  correct  reading,  Lysander  being  interrupted  by  the  im- 
patience of  Egeus,  with  *'  Enough,  enough ! "  The  printer  of  Roberts's  4to.  (which 
the  folio  followed)  added  bt  after  "  might  **  in  the  preceding  line,  in  order  to 
complete  the  sense  at  *'  Athenian  law."  Modem  editors  have  adopted  the  mistake, 
without  reference  to  Fisher's  4to. 

*  Fair  Helena  in  fanct  following  me.]  In  this  instance,  as  in  many  others 
in  Shakespeare,  "  fancy  "  means  affection,  or  love,  Fisher's  4to.  has  *'  following :" 
Roberts's  and  the  foMo  followed. 

*  —  ere  I  sa.w  Hermia :]  The  reading  of  all  the  old  copies  is,  "  ere  I  9ee 
Hermia;"  and  in  the  next  line  they  have  *'  like  a  sickness,"  for  **  like  in  sickness." 

'  —  we  more  will  hear  anon.]  So  Fisher's  4to.  Roberts's  has  "  we  will  hear 
more  anon,"  and  the  folio  **  we  Mhall  hear  more  anon." 
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These  coapIeB  shall  eternally  be  knit. 
And,  for  the  morning  now  is  something  worn, 
Our  porpos'd  hunting  shall  be  set  aside. 
Away,  with  us,  to  Athens :  three  and  three. 
We'll  hold  a  feast  in  great  solemnity. — 
Come,  Hippolyta. 

\_Exeunt  Theseus,  Hippolyta,  Egetjs,  and  train. 

Dem.  These  things  seem  small,  and  undistinguishable. 
Like  far-off  mountains  turned  into  clouds. 

Ser,  Methinks,  I  see  these  things  with  parted  eye. 
When  every  thing  seems  double. 

HeL  So  methinks : 

And  I  have  found  Demetrius,  like  a  jewel. 
Mine  own,  and  not  mine  own. 

Dem.  Are  you  sure 

That  we  are  awake '  P     It  seems  to  me 
That  yet  we  sleep,  we  dream. — Do  not  you  think 
The  duke  was  here,  and  bid  us  follow  him  ? 

JETer.  Yea ;  and  my  father. 

Hel.  And  Hippolyta. 

Lys.  And  he  did  bid  us  follow  to  the  temple  •. 

Dem.  Why  then,  we  are  awake.     Let's  follow  him  ; 
And  by  the  way  let  us  recount  our  dreams.  [^Exeunt. 

Dot.  [  Waking. '\  When  my  cue  comes,  call  me,  and  I  will 

answer : — my  next  is,  "  Most  fair  Pyramus." ^Hey,  ho ! — 

Peter  Quince !  Flute,  the  bellows-mender !  Snout,  the  tinker ! 
Starveling !  God's  my  life !  stolen  hence,  and  left  me  asleep. 
I  have  had  a  most  rare  vision.  I  have  had  a  dream, — ^past 
the  wit  of  man  to  say  what  dream  it  was :  man  is  but  an  ass, 
if  he  go  about  to  expound  this  dream.  Methought  I  was — 
there  is  no  man  can  tell  what.  Methought  I  was,  and 
methought  I  had, — ^but  man  is  but  a  patched  fool,  if  he  will 
offer  to  say  what  methought  I  had.  The  eye  of  man  hath 
not  heard,  the  ear  of  man  hath  not  seen,  man's  hand  is  not 
able  to  taste,  his  tongue  to  conceive,  nor  his  heart  to  report, 
what  my  dream  was.     I  will  get  Peter  Quince  to  write  a 


Are  you  sure 


That  we  are  awake  ?]  These  words  are  recovered  from  the  two  4to.  editions : 
they  are  omitted  in  the  folio,  1623.  Steevens  thought  fit  to  leave  them  out ;  an 
unpardonable  liberty,  considering  how  they  are  authorized :  other  modem  editon 
have  imitated  hit  example. 

*  And  he  did  bid  us  follow  to  the  temple.]  The  word  "  did/'  which  is  re« 
quired  by  the  metre,  is  found  in  Fisher's  4to,  but  not  in  that  of  Roberts,  nor  in 
the  folio,  1623 :  it  is  introduced  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632. 
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ballad  of  this  dream :  it  shall  be  called  Bottom's  Dream,  be- 
cause it  hath  no  bottom,  and  I  will  sing  it  in  the  latter  end 
of  a  play,  before  the  duke :  peradventure,  to  make  it  the  more 
gracious,  I  shall  sing  it  at  her  death  \  [JSnY. 


SCENE  n. 

Athens.    A  Room  in  Quince's  House. 

Unter  Quince,  Flute,  Snout,  ancl  Stabveling. 

Quin.  Have  you  sent  to  Bottom's  house  P  is  he  come  home 
yetP 

Star,  He  cannot  be  heard  of.  Out  of  doubt,  he  is 
transported. 

Flu.  If  he  come  not,  then  the  play  is  marred.  It  goes  not 
forward,  doth  it  P 

Quin.  It  is  not  possible :  you  have  not  a  man  in  all  Athens 
able  to  discharge  Pyramus,  but  he. 

Flu.  No ;  he  hath  simply  the  best  wit  of  any  handycraft 
man  in  Athens. 

Quin.  Yea,  and  the  best  person  too ;  and  he  is  a  Tery  para- 
mour for  a  sweet  voice. 

Flu.  You  must  say,  paragon :  a  paramour  is,  God  blei^s  us ! 
a  thing  of  nought. 

Enter  Snug. 

Snug.  Masters,  the  duke  is  coming  firom  the  temple,  and 
there  is  two  or  three  lords  and  ladies  more  married.  If  our 
sport  had  gone  forward,  we  had  all  been  made  men. 

Flti.  0,  sweet  bully  Bottom !  Thus  hath  he  lost  sixpence 
a-day  during  his  life;  he  could  not  have  'scaped  sixpence 
a-day:  an  the  duke  had  not  given  him  sixpence  a-day  for 

<  I  shall  sing  it  at  her  death.]  The  "  play "  in  Bottom's  mind  was  that  of 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  which  was  to  he  represented  before  the  duke.  *'  At  her 
death''  wonld  seem,  therefore,  to  refer  to  the  death  of  Thisbe,  at  which  time 
Bottom  was  to  sing  his  ballad.  This  view  is  entirely  supported  by  the  corr.  fo. 
1632,  where  for  **  of  a  play  "  we  have  '*  of  the  play,"  and  for  **  at  her  death  "  we 
have  "  at  Thisby^t  death."  Such  at  that  time  may  have  been  the  mode  in  which 
the  part,  for  greater  intelligibility,  wait  redtcd. 

'  He  cannot  be  heard  of.]  In  the  4to.  editions  this  speech  is  assigned  to  Flute, 
bat  it  is  corrected  in  the  folio,  1623;  where,  however,  as  in  the  quartos,  there  is 
■till  some  confusion  of  persons,  owing  perhaps  to  the  actor  of  the  part  of  Thisbe 
being  called  This,  in  the  prefixes. 
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playing  Pyramus,  I'll  be  hanged;  he  would  have  deserved 
it :  sixpence  a-day  in  Pjrramns,  or  nothing. 

Unter  Bottom. 

JBot.  Where  are  these  lads  ?  where  are  these  hearts  P 

Quin.  Bottom ! — 0  most  courageous  day !  O  most  happy 
hour! 

Bot.  Masters,  I  am  to  discourse  wonders ;  but  ask  me  not 
what,  for,  if  I  tell  you,  I  am  no  true  Athenian.  I  will  tell 
you  every  thing,  right  as  it  fell  out  *. 

Quin,  Let  us  hear,  sweet  Bottom. 

£ot  Not  a  word  of  me.  All  that  I  will  tell  you  is,  that 
the  duke  hath  dined.  Get  your  apparel  together ;  good  strings 
to  your  beards,  new  ribbons  to  your  ^umps :  meet  presently 
at  the  palace ;  every  man  look  o*er  his  part ;  for,  the  short 
and  the  long  is,  our  play  is  preferred.  In  any  case  let  Thisby 
have  clean  Unen,  and  let  not  him  that  plays  the  lion  pare  his 
nails,  for  they  shaU  hang  out  for  the  Uon's  claws.  And, 
most  dear  actors,  eat  no  onions,  nor  garlick,  for  we  are  to 
utter  sweet  breath,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  to  hear  them  say, 
it  is  a  sweet  comedy.    No  more  words ;  away !  go ;  away ! 

\^£liceunt 


ACT  V.    SCENE  L 

The  Same.     An  Apartment  in  the  Palace  of  Thesetts. 

JEnter  Theseus,  Hippolvta,  Phtlostrate,  Lords,  and 

Attendants. 

Hip.  *Tis  strange,  my  Theseus,  that  these  lovers  speak  of. 

The.  More  strange  than  true :  I  never  may  believe 
These  antick  fables,  nor  these  fairy  toys. 
Lovers,  and  madmen,  have  such  seething  brains  *, 
Such  shaping  fantasies,  that  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends. 
The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet, 

*  I  will  teU  you  erery  thing,  right  as  it  fell  out.]  "  Right "  is  in  the  two  4to. 
editkmfl,  bat  is  omitted  in  the  folios. 

* — such  8EBTHINO  brains,]  i.e.  Boiling hnins.  Elsewhere  (Malone remarks) 
Shakcupeare  speaks  of  *< boiled  brains/'  as  in  "The  Winter's  Tale"  and  "The 
Tempeit." 

VOL.   n.  "R. 
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Are  of  imagination  all  compact : 

One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold ; 

That  is,  the  madman :  the  lover,  all  as  frantic, 

Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt : 

The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  fipenzy  rolling, 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  hom  tjarth  to  heaven ; 

And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  imknown,  the  poet's  pen 

Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing  * 

A  local  habitation,  and  a  name. 

Such  tricks  hath  strong  imagination, 

That,  if  it  would  but  apprehend  some  joy, 

It  comprehends  some  bringer  of  that  joy ; 

Or  in  the  night,  imagiiiing  some  fear. 

How  easy  is  a  bush  suppos'd  a  bear  P 

Hip.  But  all  the  story  of  the  night  told  over, 
And  all  their  minds  transfigur'd  so  together. 
More  witnesseth  than  fancy's  images. 
And  grows  to  something  of  great  constancy, 
But,  howsoever,  strange,  and  admirable. 

ITie.  Here  come  the  lovers,  fiill  of  joy  and  mirth. 

JEnf^  Lysander,  Demetrius,  Hermia,  and  Helena. 

Joy,  gentle  friends !  joy,  and  fresh  days  of  love, 
Accompany  your  hearts ! 

Lj/8,  More  than  to  us 

"Wait  in  your  royal  walks,  your  board,  your  bed ! 

The,  Come  now ;  what  masks,  what  dances  shall  we  have, 
To  wear  away  this  long  age  of  three  hours. 
Between  our  after-supper,  and  bed-time  P 
Where  is  our  usual  manager  of  mirth  ? 
What  revels  are  in  hand  P    Is  there  no  play, 
To  ease  the  anguish  of  a  torturing  hour  P 
Call  Philostrate  V 

Philost.  Here,  mighty  Theseus. 

The.  Say,  what  abridgment  have  you  for  this  evening  P 

»  —and  gives  to  aiey  nothing]  So  both  the  quartos:  the  folio  has  airtf 
m\iit^  is  altered  to  airie  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632 :  the  t  had  probably  dropped  out. 
^  iSr"  Philostrati.]  Thus  the  quartos,  which  are  decidedly  right,  though 
K  Kyf^  it  to  "  CaU  Bgeu^r  which  name  does  not  suit  the  measure  of  the 
ant.  AU  the  speeches  assigned  to  Philostrate  in  the  quartos  (with  one  exoeption, 
b««innmg  "  No,  my  noble  lord  ")  ape  given  to  Egeus  in  the  folio.  ^^ 
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What  mask  P  what  music  P    How  shall  we  beguile 
The  lazy  time,  if  not  with  some  delight  P 

Phihst.  There  is  a  brief  how  many  sports  are  ripe ' ; 

[^GHving  a  paper. 
Make  choice  of  which  your  highness  will  see  first. 

The.  IBeads.']  "  The  battle  with  the  Centaurs  'i  to  be  sung 
By  an  Athenian  eunuch  to  the  harp.'' 
We'll  none  of  that :  that  have  I  told  my  love, 
In  glory  of  my  kinsman  Hercules. 
**  The  riot  of  the  tipsy  Bacchanals, 
Tearing  the  Thracian  singer  in  their  rage.'' 
That  is  an  old  device ;  and  it  was  play'd 
When  I  from  Thebes  came  last  a  conqueror. 

''  The  thrice  three  Muses  mourning  for  the  death 
Of  learning,  late  deceas'd  in  beggary." 
That  is  some  satire,  keen,  and  critical, 
Not  sorting  with  a  nuptial  ceremony. 

"  A  tedious  brief  scene  of  yoimg  Pyramus, 
And  his  love  Thisbe ;  very  tragical  mirth." 
Merry  and  tragical !     Tedious  and  brief  I 
That  is,  hot  ice,  and  wondrous  seething  snow '. 
How  shall  we  find  the  concord  of  this  discord  P 
Philmt  A  play  this  is,  my  lord  ^  some  ten  words  long, 

'  There  it  a  bkibf  how  many  sporti  are  upb  ;]  By  *'  brief"  we  are  to  andor- 
•tanJ  »kwi  emtmeratum.  Instead  of  *'  ripe,"  the  4to.  by  Roberts,  and  the  folio, 
read  rtfe^  which  hardly  expresses  that  the  sports  are  mature  and  prepared. 

'  The  battle  with  the  Centaurs,]  Our  text  is  in  accordance  with  both  the 
quartos;  bat  the  folio  represents  Lysander  (to  whom  Philostrate  had  not  giveo  the 
"  brief")  as  reading  the  list,  and  Tlieeeiis  as  commenting  upon  it. 

*  That  is,  hot  ice,  and  wondrous  sbsthino  snow.]  The  old  copies  have  this 
line—  ^ 

"  That  is,  hot  ice,  and  wondrous  strange  snow ;" 
and  "  wondrous  strange''  it  is  that  the  mere  defective  metre  has  not  shown  ere 
now  that  the  passage  must  have  been  corrupted,  to  say  nothing  of  the  defective 
meaning  :  **  strange  "  and  "  snow  "  are  not  opposed  like  *'  hot "  and  **  ice ;"  and 
the  old  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  has  fortunately  supplied  us  with  what  must 
have  been  the  language  of  the  poet — 

"  That  is,  hot  ice,  and  wondrous  tetthin^  snow.*' 
'*  Seething  "  is  boiling,  as  we  have  already  seen  at  the  beginning  of  this  act ;  and 
'*  seething  "  and  '*  snow"  are  directly  opposed  to  each  other,  like  "  hot "  and  "  ice." 
Thus  metre  and  meaning  are  both  restored ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  the 
misprint  occurred.  Here  again  the  ooir.  fo.  1632  has  been  of  most  essential  ser- 
▼ice.  In  entire  consistency  with  this  important  emendation  the  line  is  thus 
translated  by  Plrofessor  Mommsen  in  his  edition  of  **  Ein  Sommemachtstraum," 
itly  published  at  Berlin — 

"  Das  ist  ja  glubend  Bis,  und  kochender  Schnee." 

*  A  play  THIS  is,  my  lord,]    As  we  may  feel  assured  that  **seething,"  two 

2l2 
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Which  is  as  brief  as  I  have  known  a  play ; 
But  by  ten  words,  my  lord,  it  is  too  long, 
Which  makes  it  tedious  ;  for  in  aU  the  play 
There  is  not  one  word  apt,  one  player  fitted. 
And  tragical,  my  noble  lord,  it  is, 
Por  Pyramus  therein  doth  kill  himself. 
Which,  when  I  saw  rehears'd,  I  must  confess, 
Made  mine  eyes  water ;  but  more  merry  tears 
The  passion  of  loud  laughter  never  shed. 

Th£.  What  are  they,  that  do  play  it  P 

Philost.  Hard-handed  men,  that  work  in  Athens  here, 
Which  never  laboured  in  their  minds  till  now ; 
And  now  have  toil'd  their  imbreath'd  memories 
With  this  same  play,  against  your  nuptial. 

The.  And  we  will  hear  it. 

Philost.  No,  my  noble  lord ; 

It  is  not  for  you :  I  have  heard  it  over. 
And  it  is  nothing,  nothing  in  the  world, 
Unless  you  can  find  sport  in  their  intents. 
Extremely  stretch'd  and  conn'd  with  cruel  pain. 
To  do  you  service. 

The.  I  will  hear  that  play : 

For  never  any  thing  can  be  amiss, 
When  simpleness  and  duty  tender  it. 
Go,  bring  them  in ; — ^and  take  your  places,  ladies. 

[Eitit  Philootrate. 

Hip.  I  love  not  to  see  wretchedness  overcharged, 
And  duty  in  his  service  perishing. 

The.  Why,  gentle  sweet,  you  shall  see  no  such  thing. 

Hip.  He  says  they  can  do  nothing  in  this  kind. 

The.  The  kinder  we,  to  give  them  thanks  for  nothing. 
Our  sport  shall  be  to  take  what  they  mistake : 
And  what  poor  duty  cannot  do. 
Noble  respect  takes  it  in  might,  not  merit. 
Where  I  have  come,  great  clerks  have  purposed 
To  greet  me  with  premeditated  welcomes ; 
Where  I  have  seen  them  shiver  and  look  pale, 
Make  periods  in  the  mid^t  of  sentences. 
Throttle  their  practis'd  accent  in  their  fears. 
And,  in  conclusion,  dumbly  have  broke  off, 

lines  above,  is  Shakespeare's  word,  we  need  not  hesitate  here  to  reoeiye  "this" 
for  there  of  the  old  copies.  Philostrate  evidently  speaks  of  the  particolar  play 
of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  which  is  "  some  ten  words  long." 
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Not  paying  me  a  welcome.     Trust  me,  sweet, 

Out  of  this  silence,  yet,  I  pick'd  a  welcome  ; 

And  in  the  modesty  of  fearful  duty 

I  read  as  much,  as  jfrom  the  rattling  tongue 

Of  saucy  and  audacious  eloquence. 

Love,  therefore,  and  tongue-tied  simplicity, 

In  least  speak  most,  to  my  capacity. 

Re-enter  Philostrate. 

Philost,  So  please  your  grace,  the  prologue  is  addrest  *. 
The.  Let  him  approach.  [Fhuriah  of  trumpets '. 

Enter  the  Prologue. 

Prol.  "  If  we  offend,  it  is  with  our  good  will. 
That  you  shoidd  think,  we  come  not  to  offend 
But  with  good  will.     To  show  our  simple  skill. 

That  is  the  true  beginning  of  our  end. 
Consider  then,  we  come  but  in  despite. 

We  do  not  come  as  minding  to  content  you. 
Our  true  intent  is.     All  for  your  delight. 

We  are  not  here.     That  you  should  here  repent  you, 
The  actors  are  at  hand ;  and,  by  their  show. 
You  shall  know  all,  that  you  are  like  to  know." 
The.  This  fellow  doth  not  stand  upon  his  points  *. 
Lya.  He  hath  rid  his  prologue  like  a  rough  colt ;  he  knows 
not  the  stop.     A  good  moral,  my  lord :  it  is  not  enough  to 
speak,  but  to  speak  true. 

Hip.  Indeed,  he  hath  played  on  this  prologue,  like  a  child 
on  a  recorder ;  a  sound,  but  not  in  government. 

The.  His  speech  was  like  a  tangled  chain, 
Nothing  impaired,  but  all  disordered. 
Who  is  next  P 

Enter  the  Presenter ^  Pyramus,  and  Thisbe  *,  Wall,  Moonshine, 

and  Lion,  as  in  dumb  show. 

Pres.  "  Gentles,  perchance,  you  wonder  at  this  show ; 

*  —  addrest.]  i.  e.  Ready ^  prepared. 

*  Flourish  of  tmmpets.]  This  is  the  stage-direction  of  the  folio,  1623 :  the 
quartos  say  nothing  about  it ;  but  it  was  usual  in  our  old  theatres  for  the  actor 
who  spoke  the  prologue  to  enter  upon  the  stage  when  the  trumpet  or  trumpets 
had  sounded  thrice.     Hist.  Engl.  Dram.  Poetry  and  the  Stage,  iii.  440. 

*  —  upon  HIS  points.]  So  the  corr.  fo.  1632 :  '*  his ''  is  necessary  for  the  Terse, 
and  Theseus  is  not  intended  here  to  speak  prose. 

'  Eoter  the  PreseDter,  Pyramus,  and  Thisbe,]    The  stage-direction  in  the  folio, 
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But  wonder  on,  till  truth  make  aU  things  plain. 
This  man  is  Pyramus,  if  you  would  know ; 

This  beauteous  lady  Thisby  is,  certain. 
This  man,  with  lime  and  rough-cast,  doth  present 

Wall,  that  vile  wall  which  did  these  lovers  sunder ; 
And  through  wall's  chink,  poor  souls,  they  are  content 

To  whisper,  at  the  which  let  no  man  wonder. 
This  man,  with  lantern,  dog,  and  bush  of  thorn, 

Presenteth  moonshine ;  for,  if  you  will  know. 
By  moonshine  did  these  lovers  think  no  scorn 

To  meet  at  Ninus*  tomb,  there,  there  to  woo.    • 
This  grisly  beast,  which  Hon  hight  by  name. 
The  trusty  Thisby,  coming  first  by  night. 
Did  scare  away,  or  rather  did  affright : 
And,  as  she  fled,  her  mantle  she  did  fall. 

Which  lion  vile  with  bloody  mouth  did  stain. 
Anon  comes  Pyramus,  sweet  youth  and  tall. 

And  finds  his  trusty  Thisby's  mantle  slain " : 
Whereat,  with  blade,  with  bloody  blameful  blade. 

He  bravely  broach'd  his  boiling  bloody  breast ; 
And  Thisby,  tarrying  in  mulberry  shade, 

His  dagger  drew,  and  died.     For  all  the  rest, 
Let  lion,  moonshine,  wall,  and  lovers  twain. 
At  large  discourse,  while  here  they  do  remain." 

\_JExeunt  Pres,  Thisbe,  Lion,  and  Moonshine  \ 
The.  I  wonder,  if  the  lion  be  to  speak. 

1023  (there  is  none  in  the  4t08,  1600),  is  "Tawyer  with  a  trumpet  before 
them/'  which  w^rds  follow  **B8  in  dumb  show."  In  the  eorr.  fb.  ICSiTawjer 
and  his  trumpet  are  eraaed,  and  **  Enter  Presenter  **  is  made  to  precede  the  other 
characters.  Such,  no  doubt,  was  the  stage-arrangement  when  this  play  was  played 
in  the  time  of  the  old  annotator,  and  we  may  presume  that  it  was  so  in  the  time 
of  Shakespeare.  In  the  early  state  of  our  drama  a  Prttentert  as  he  was  called, 
sometimes  introduced  the  characters  of  a  play,  and  as  Shakespeare  was  imitating 
this  species  of  entertainment,  we  need  entertain  little  doubt  that  '*  Tawyer  with  a 
trumpet ''  of  the  folio,  1629,  was,  in  fact,  the  Presenter,  a  part  then  filled  by  a  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Tawyer.  In  the  corr.  fo.  1632  also  the  Presenter  is  made  to 
speak  the  argument  of  the  play.  This  was  to  be  made  intelligible,  with  a  due 
obsenration  of  points,  and  could  not  properly  be  given  to  the  same  performer  who 
had  delivered  the  prologue,  purposely  made  so  blunderingly  ridiculous.  In  the  old 
copies,  4to.  and  folio,  both  the  prologue  and  the  argument,  containing  the  history  of 
the  piece,  are  absurdly  assigned  to  one  and  the  same  man.  Perhaps  such  was  the 
case  when  the  number  of  the  company  could  not  afford  separate  actOTS. 

'  And  finds  his  tkustt  Thisby's  mantle  shun :]    Both  the  4tos.  have  "  trusty ;" 
a  necessary  epithet,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  measure,  but  omitted  in  the  folio. 

.  7  Exeunt  Pres.  Thisbe,  Lion,  and  Moonshine.]     So  the  corr.  fo.  1632 :  the  old 
copies  have  *'  Exeunt  Prol.,"  &c. 
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Bern.  No  wonder,  my  lord : 
One  lion  may,  when  many  asses  do. 

WalL  '^  In  this  same  interlude,  it  doth  befal^ 
That  I,  one  Snout  by  name,  present  a  wall ; 
And  such  a  wall,  as  I  would  have  you  thi|ik| 
That  had  in  it  a  cranny'd  hole,  or  chink. 
Through  which  the  lovers,  Pyramus  and  Thisby, 
Did  whisper  often  very  secretly. 
This  lime,  this  rough-cast ',  and  this  stone,  doth  show 
That  I  am  that  same  wall :  the  truth  is  so ; 
And  this  the  cranny  is,  right  and  sinister. 
Through  which  the  fearful  lovers  are  to  whisper." 

The.  Would  you  desire  lime  and  hair  to  speak  better  P 

Dem.  It  is  the  wittiest  partition  that  ever  I  heard  disooursei 
my  lord. 

The.  Pyramus  draws  near  the  wall :  silence  ! 

Unter  PYiiA3nJS. 
> 

Pt/r.  "  0,  grim-look'd  night !    0,  night  with  hue  so  black ! 

0  night,  which  ever  art,  when  day  is  not ! 
O  night  I  0  night !  alack,  alack,  alack ! 

1  fear  my  Thisby's  promise  is  forgot. — 
And  thou,  O  wall !  0  sweet,  O  lovely  wall ' ! 

That  stand'st  between  her  father's  ground  and  mine ; 
Thou  wall,  0  wall !  0  sweet,  and  lovely  wall ! 

Show  me  thy  chink  to  blink  through  with  mine  eyne. 

[Wall  holds  up  his  fingers. 
Thanks,  courteous  wall :  Jove  shield  thee  weU  for  this ! 

But  what  see  I P    No  Thisby  do  I  see. 
0  wicked  wall !  through  whom  I  see  no  bliss ; 
Curst  be  thy  stones  for  flius  deceiving  me !  '* 
The.   The   wall,  methinks,  beiug   sensible,    should  curse 
again. 

Pyr.  No,  in  truth,  sir,  he  should  not. — "  Deceiving  me,"  is 
Thisby's  cue:  she  is  to  enter  now*,  and  I  am  to  spy  her 
through  the  wall.  You  shall  see,  it  will  fall  pat  as  I  told 
you. — ^Yonder  she  comes. 

*  This  LIMB,  this  rough-csst,]  We  have  hsd  *'  lime  and  roagh-cast "  just 
before ;  and  Theseas  asks,  afterwsrds,  *'  Would  yon  desire  lime  and  hair  to  speak 
better  ?"  The  4to8.  and  folio  in  this  place  have  lome ;  merely  the  mistake  of  a  letter. 

■  O  iweet,  O  lovely  wall  1]  Fisher's  and  Roberts's  4to8.  read  "  O  sweet,  O 
lovely  walL''     The  foUo  has  "  thon  sweet  and  lovely  wall" 

•  —  she  is  to  enter  now,]     The  folios  omit  "  now." 
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Enter  Thisbe. 

This.  "  O  wall,  Ml  often  hast  thou  heard  my  moans. 
For  parting  my  fair  Pyramus  and  me : 
My  cherry  lips  have  often  kiss'd  thy  stones ; 

Thy  stones  with  lime  and  hair  knit  up  in  thee*.' 
Pyr,  "  I  see  a  voice :  now  will  I  to  the  chink, 
To  spy  an  I  can  hear  my  Thisby's  face. 
Thisby!" 

This.  "  My  love !  thou  art  my  love,  I  think." 
Pyr,  "  Think  what  thou  wilt,  I  am  thy  lover's  grace ; 
And  like  Limander  am  I  trusty  still." 

This,  "  And  I  like  Helen,  tiU  the  fates  me  kill." 
Pyr.  "  Not  Shafalus  to  Proems  was  so  true." 
This.  "  As  Shafalus  to  Proems,  I  to  you." 
Pyr.  "  O  !  kiss  me  through  the  hole  of  this  vile  wall." 
This.  "  I  kiss  the  wall's  hole,  not  your  lips  at  all." 
Pyr.  "  Wilt  thou  at  Ninny's  tomb  meet  me  straightway  ?  " 
This.  "  'Tide  life,  'tide  death,  I  come  without  delay." 
Wall.  "  Thus  have  I,  wall,  my  part  discharged  so ; 
And,  being  done,  thus  wall  away  doth  go." 

[^Exeunt  Wall,  Pyramus,  and  Thisbe. 
The.  Now  is  the  mure  all  down  *  between  the  two  neigh- 
bours. 

Dem.  No  remedy,  my  lord,  when  walls  are  so  wilftd  to  hear 
without  warning. 

Sip.  This  is  the  silliest  stuflf  that  e'er  I  heard. 
The.  The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows ;  and  the  worst 
are  no  worse,  if  imagination  amend  them. 

Sip.  It  must  be  your  imagination  then,  and  not  their's. 
ITie.  If  we  imagine  no  worse  of  them,  than  they  of  them- 
selves, they  may  pass  for  excellent  men.     Here  come  two 
noble  beasts  in,  a  man  and  a  lion. 

Enter  Lion  and  Moonshine. 

Lion.  "  You,  ladies,  you,  whose  gentle  hearts  do  fear 
The  smallest  monstrous  mouse  that  creeps  on  floor, 

*  —  with  lime  and  hair  knit  up  in  theb.]  This  is  the  preferable  reading  of 
the  folio,  1623:  the  4to8.  have  '^knit  now  again,**  which  does  not  preserre  the 
intended  rhyme. 

*  Now  is  the  mure  all  down]  For  '*  mure  all/'  (which  is  Theobald's  emen- 
dation,) the  folio  misreads  moral;  while  the  4tos.  are  still  &rther  from  the 
meaning,  when  they  have  it,  '*  Now  is  the  moon  uted^**  &c.  It  should  seem  that 
in  the  time  of  the  old  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  neither  *'  moral,"  nor  iiitir«  all 
were  the  words  on  the  stage :  he  inserts  wall. 
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May  nowy  perchance,  both  quake  and  tremble  herCi 

When  lion  rough  in  wildest  rage  doth  roar. 
Then  know,  that  I,  one  Snug  the  joiner  ^  am, 
A  lion^B  fell  *,  nor  else  no  lion's  dam : 
For,  if  I  should  as  lion  come  in  strife 
Into  this  place,  'twere  pity  on  my  life  '^." 

The,  A  very  gentle  beast,  and  of  a  good  conscience. 

Bern.  The  very  best  at  a  beast,  my  lord,  that  e'er  I  saw. 

Lys.  This  lion  is  a  very  fox  for  his  valour. 

The.  True ;  and  a  goose  for  his  discretion. 

Dem,  Not  so,  my  lord;  for  his  valour  cannot  carry  his 
discretion,  and  the  fox  carries  the  goose. 

The,  His  discretion,  I  am  sure,  cannot  carry  his  valour,  for 
the  goose  carries  not  the  fox.  It  is  well:  leave  it  to  his 
discretion,  and  let  us  listen  to  the  moon '. 

Moan.  "  This  lantern  doth  the  homed  moon  present ;" 

Dem.  He  should  have  worn  the  horns  on  his  head. 

The.  He  is  not  crescent  *,  and  his  horns  are  invisible  within 
the  circumference. 

Moon.  '*  This  lantern  doth  the  homed  moon  present ; 
Myself  the  man  i'the  moon  do  seem  to  be." 

The.  This  is  the  greatest  error  of  all  the  rest.  The  man 
should  be  put  into  the  lantern :  how  is  it  else  the  man  i'the 
moonP 

Dem.  He  dares  not  come  there  for  the  candle ;  for,  you  see, 
it  is  already  in  snuff  \ 

Sip.  I  am  aweary  of  this  moon :  would,  he  would  change ! 

The.  It  appears  by  his  small  light  of  discretion,  that  he  is 
in  the  wane ;  but  yet,  in  courtesy,  in  all  reason,  we  must  stay 
the  time. 

Lya.  Proceed,  moon. 

*  —  ONB  Snog  the  joiner,]  So  the  folio,  1623 :  the  two  4to0.  have  **  oi  Snog 
the  joiner/' 

*  A  lion's  fell,]  "  Fell "  is  «Am,  and  snch  it  had  been  agreed  that  Snag  should 
announce  himself,  in  order  that  the  ladies  might  not  be  alarmed :  the  old  text  is 
'*  a  lion  fell;*'  bat  my  late  friend,  Mr.  fiarron  Field,  proposed  the  judicious  diange 
to  *'  /toii'«  fell,'*  which  is  doubtless  correct,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  reading  of  the 
oorr.  fo.  1832.    The  German  translation  has  LSwen/elL 

'  —  'twere  pity  on  my  life.]  '*'Twere  pity  on  your  life,"  corr.  fo.  1632. 
We  follow  here  the  older  reading,  but  it  is  questionable. 

■  —  let  us  LisTBN  to  the  moon.]  The  folio,  1623,  and  the  4to.  by  Roberts 
have  '*  ktwrken  to  the  moon." 

*  He  is  NOT  crescent,]  **  He  is  no  crescent,"  in  the  old  copies,  the  t  haTing 
most  likely  dropped  out  in  the  press. 

1  —  it  is  already  in  snuff.]  To  take  any  thing  *<  in  snuff,"  in  the  language 
of  that  day,  was  to  take  it  m  afi|rer,  to  be  irritoied  by  it. 
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Moon.  All  that  I  have  to  say,  is>  to  tell  you,  tliat  the 
lantern  is  the  moon;  I,  the  man  in  the  moon;  this  thorn- 
bush,  my  thorn-bush ;  and  this  dog,  my  dog. 

Dem.  Why,  all  these  should  be  in  the  lantern ;  for  all  these 
are  in  the  moon  ^    But,  silence !  here  comes  Thisbe. 

Unter  Thisbe. 

This.  "-This  is  old  Ninny's  tomb.    Where  is  my  loveP" 
Lion.  "  Oh — ."  [TA«  Lion  roars. — ^Thisbe  runs  off. 

Bern.  WeU  roared,  lion. 
The.  Well  run,  Thisbe. 

Sip.  WeU  shone,  moon. — ^Truly,  the  moon  shines  with  a 
good  grace.  \Tht  Lion  tears  Thisbe's  mantle^  and  exit. 

The.  Well  moused,  lion ', 
Bern.  And  then  came  Pyramus. 
Lys.  And  so  the  lion  vamshed. 

Enter  Pyramus. 

Pyr.  "  Sweet  moon,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  sunny  beams ; 
I  thank  thee,  moon,  for  shining  now  so  bright. 
For,  by  thy  gracious,  golden,  glittering  streams  *, 
I  trust  to  take  of  truest  Thisby  sight  \ 

But  stay ; — 0  spite !      [^Seeing  TmsBs's  mantle. 
But  mark,  poor  knight. 
What  dreadful  dole  is  here  I 
Eyes,  do  you  see  P 
How  can  it  be  P 
0  dainty  duck !  0  dear ! 
Thy  mantle  good. 
What  I  staia'd  with  blood  P 

*  —  for  ALL  THB8B  are  in  the  moon.]  So  Fisher's  4to :  the  folio  and  Roberts's 
4to.  have  merely  "  they  are  in  the  moon." 

'  Well  MOUSED,  lion.]  Monnk  Mason  would  change  "  moused,"  of  the  old 
copies,  to  mouihedt  in  reference  to  the  lion's  mouthing  and  staining  Tbisbe's 
mantle.  Steevens  understands  **  moused  "  in  this  sense,  and  he  is  probably  right. 
Compare  "  King  John,"  A.  ii.  sc.  2. 

*  For,  by  thy  gracious,  golden,  glittering  strkams,]  The  older  copies  repeat 
beamtf  as  the  rhyme  to  the  same  word  in  the  line  next  but  one  preceding  it ;  and 
the  editor  of  the  second  folio  substituted  ttreanut  perhaps,  upon  some  then  existing 
authority  which  we  have  no  right  to  dispute.  Mr.  Dyoe  in  his  *'  Remarks,"  p.  49, 
adduces  many  needless  proofs  that  *'  streams  "  is  the  true  word ;  and  if  we  did  not 
accept  it  on  the  authority  of  the  folio,  1632,  we  should  certainly  be  disposed  to 
think,  with  Mr.  Knight,  that  gleamt  is  preferable,  on  account  of  its  ridiculous 
alliteration. 

*  I  trust  to  TAKE  of  truest  Thisby  sight.]  So  the  4tos  :  tlie  folio  reads  itute 
for  ♦•  take." 
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Approecli,  ye  fbries  feU ! 
O  fates !  come,  come ; 
Cut  thread  and  thrum ; 
Quail,  crush,  conclude,  and  quell  !'* 
7%e.  This  passion,  and  the  death  of  a  dear  friend,  would  go 
near  to  make  a  man  look  sad. 

Hip.  Beshrew  my  heart,  but  I  pity  the  man. 
Pi^.  "  O,  wherefore,  nature,  didst  thou  lions  frame^ 
Since  lion  vile  hath  here  deflour'd  my  dear  P 
Which  is — ^no,  no — ^which  was  the  fairest  dame, 

That  liVd,  that  loVd,  that  lik'd,  that  look'd  with  cheer. 
Come,  tears,  confound ; 
Out,  sword,  and  wound 
The  pap  of  Pyramus : 
Ay,  that  left  pap, 
Where  heart  doth  hop : — 
Thus  die  I,  thus,  thus,  thus !  \^8tab8  himself*. 

Now  am  I  dead, 
Now  am  I  fled ; 
My  soul  is  in  the  sky : 

Tongue,  lose  thy  light ! 
Moon,  take  thy  flight ! 
Now  die,  die,  die,  die,  die." 

[Dfe«. — Exit  Moonshine. 
Dem.  No  die,  but  an  ace,  for  him ;  for  he  is  but  one. 
Lys.  Less  than  an  ace^  man^  for  he  is  dead;   he  is  no- 
thing. 

The.  With  the  help  of  a  surgeon,  he  might  yet  recover, 
and  yet  prove  an  ass. 

Hip.  How  chance  moonshine  is  gone,  before  Thisbe  comes 
back  and  finds  her  lover  P 

The.  She  will  find  him  by  star-light. — ^Here  she  comes,  and 
her  passion  ends  the  play. 

Enter  Thisbe. 

Hip.  Methinks,  she  should  not  use  a  long  one  for  such  a 
Pyramus :  I  hope  she  will  be  brief. 
Dem.  A  mote  will  turn  the  balance,  which  Pyramus,  which 

*  Thus  die  T,  thni,  thus,  thus  I]  Modern  editors  give  no  cause  for  the  death  ot 
PyrmiDiis.  In  this  respect  they  follow  the  old  copies }  but  the  snnotator  of  the 
folio,  16^8,  plBCfls  these  words  in  the  msrfin,  Stab  hinue(fa»  oftm,  meaning,  no 
doobt,  ewtrj  Hxm  be  utters  the  word  **  thus." 
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Thisbe,  is  the  better ;  he  for  a  man,  God  warrant  us ;  ahe  for 
a  woman,  God  bless  us  ^. 

Lys,  She  hath  spied  him  already  with  those  sweet  eyes. 

Dem.  And  thus  she  moans  *,  videlicet, 

This,  "  Asleep,  my  love  P 
What,  dead,  my  dove  P 
0  Pyramns !  arise  : 

Speak,  speak !     Quite  dmnb  P 
Dead,  dead  P    A  tomb 
Must  cover  thy  sweet  eyes. 
This  lily  Up, 
This  cherry  tip. 
These  yellow  cowslip  cheeks, 
Axe  gone,  are  gone. 
Lovers,  make  moan ! 
His  eyes  were  green  as  leeks. 
0 !  sisters  three. 
Come,  come  to  me. 
With  hands  as  pale  as  milk ; 
Lay  them  in  gore. 
Since  you  have  shore 
With  shears  his  thread  of  silk. 
Tongue,  not  a  word : — 
Come,  trusty  sword ; 
Come,  blade,  my  breast  imbrue : 
And  farewell.  Mends. — 
Thus  Thisby  ends : 
Adieu,  adieu,  adieu."  [Dies, 

The.  Moonshine  and  lion  are  left  to  bury  the  dead. 
Dem.  Ay,  and  wall  too. 
JBot.  No,  I  assure  you  * ;  the  wall  is  down  that  parted  their 

'  —  God  bless  us.]  This  passage,  from  "  he  for  a  man/'  is  taken  from  the 
4t08.     It  was  omitted  in  the  folio,  1623,  for  an  obvious  reason. 

*  And  thus  she  moans,]  All  the  old  copies  have  meant  for  "  moans/'  a  very 
easy  misprint.    Not  so,  lower  down,  where  Thisbe  exclaims, — 

•*  These  lily  lips, 
This  cherry  nose,"  ficc. 
Theobald,  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme,  altered  **  lips "  to  browt,  which  oonld  not 
have  been  mistaken  by  the  compositor.  The  corr.  fo.  1632  here  gives  as  what 
was,  in  all  probability,  Shakespeare's  langaage,  which  would  have  additional  comic 
effect,  if  Thisbe  at  the  same  time  pointed  to  the  nose  of  the  dead  Pyramns.  Our 
text  conforms  to  the  emendation. 

1  Bot.  No,  I  assure  you ;]  In  the  two  4to.  editions  this  speech  is  given  to 
'*  lion."  Perhaps  such  was  the  original  distribution,  but  changed  b^ore  the  fint 
f<^o  was  printed,  to  excite  laughter  on  the  resuscitation  of  Bottom. 
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fathers.     Will  it  please  you  to  see  the  epilogue,  or  to  hear  a 
Bergomask  dance  between  two  of  our  company  P 

The,  No  epilogue,  I  pray  you ;  for  your  play  needs  no  excuse. 
Never  excuse,  for  when  the  players  are  all  dead,  there  need 
none  to  be  blamed.  Marry,  if  he  that  writ  it  had  play'd 
Pyramus,  and  hanged  himself  in  Thisbe's  garter,  it  would  have 
been  a  fine  tragedy ;  and  so  it  is,  truly,  and  very  notably  dis- 
charged. But  come,  your  Bergomask:  let  your  epilogue 
alone.  \A  dance '. 

The  iron  tongue  of  midnight  hath  told  twelve. — 
Lovers,  to  bed :  'tis  almost  fairy  time. 
I  fear  we  shall  out-sleep  the  coming  mom. 
As  much  as  we  this  night  have  overwatched. 
This  palpable  gross  play  hath  well  beguiled 
The  heavy  gait  of  night. — Sweet  friends,  to  bed. — 
A  fortnight  hold  we  this  solemnity. 
In  nightly  revels,  and  new  jollity.  [Exeunt. 
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Enter  Puck,  with  a  broom  on  his  shoulder  *. 

Puck.  Now  the  hungry  lion  roars, 

And  the  wolf  behowls  the  moon  * ; 
Whilst  the  heavy  ploughman  snores, 

All  with  weary  task  fordone. 
Now  the  wasted  brands  do  glow. 

Whilst  the  screech-owl,  screeching  loud, 
Puts  the  wretch,  that  lies  in  woe, 

In  remembrance  of  a  shroud. 
Now  it  is  the  time  of  night, 

That  the  graves,  all  gaping  wide, 

*  A  dance.]  There  u  no  stage-direction  in  any  of  the  old  cojnes,  and  Bfalone 
inserted,  **  Here  a  dance  of  Clowns/'  which  it  certainly  was. 

'  Enter  Puck  with  a  broom  on  his  shoulder.]  Or,  as  it  was  more  usual  then  to 
say,  "  on  his  neck/'  This  stage-direction,  only  found  in  the  oorr.  fo.  1632,  is 
thus  literally  rendered  in  the  German  edition : — 

**  Droll  tritt  auf,  den  Besen  Uber  der  Schulter." 
A  broom  was  unquestionably  Puck's  usual  property  on  the  stage,  and  as  he  is  repre- 
lented  on  the  title-page  of  the  old  history  of  his  '« Mad  Pranks,"  1628,  and  on  the 
ballad  on  the  same  subject  in  the  possession  of  the  editor. 

*  And  the  wolf  bchowls  the  moon  ;]  All  the  old  editions  have  beholda :  War- 
burton  detected  the  misprint.  It  is  singular  that  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632  there  is  no 
alteration  of  this  word :  it  may  have  escaped  the  old  annotator. 
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Every  one  lets  forth  his  sprite. 

In  the  church- way  paths  to  glide : 
And  we  fairies,  that  do  run 

By  the  triple  Hecate's  team, 
From  the  presence  of  the  sun, 

Following  darkness  like  a  dream, 
Kow  are  frolic ;  not  a  mouse 
Shall  disturb  this  haUow'd  house : 
I  am  sent  with  broom  before. 
To  sweep  the  dust  behind  the  door. 

Enter  Oberon  and  Titania,  with  all  their  train. 

Obe.  Through  the  house  give  glimmering  light. 

By  the  dead  and  drowsy  fire ; 
Every  elf,  and  fedry  sprite, 

Hop  as  light  as  bird  from  brier ; 
And  this  ditty  after  me 
Sing,  and  dance  it  trippingly. 

Tita.  First,  rehearse  your  song  by  rote, 
To  each  word  a  warbling  note : 
Hand  in  hand  with  fairy  grace 
Will  we  sing,  and  bless  this  place.     [^Song  and  dance  *. 

Obe.  Now,  until  the  break  of  day. 
Through  this  house  each  fairy  stray. 
To  the  best  bride-bed  will  we. 
Which  by  us  shall  blessed  be ; 
And  the  issue  there  create 
Ever  shall  be  fortunate. 
So  shall  all  the  couples  three 
Ever  true  in  loving  be ; 
And  the  blots  of  nature's  hand 
Shall  not  in  their  issue  stand : 
Never  mole,  hare-lip,  nor  scar. 
Nor  mark  prodigious,  such  as  are 
Despised  in  nativity, 
Shall  upon  their  children  be, 

*  Song  and  danoe.]  This  8tage<  direction  is  necessary,  and  we  adopt  it  from  the 
German  edition  of  Ptofessor  Mommsen,  Gt$ang  und  llsiur.  We  most  condnde 
that  a  song  was  introduced ;  for  it  is  certain  that  what  is  headed  "  the  song  "  in 
the  old  copies,  is  in  hcX  Oberon's  oondading  address,  beginning 

**  Now,  untU  the  break  of  day," 
and  not  a  song.    The  prefix  of  Oberon  is  wanting,  but  there  can  be  no  donbt  or 
difficultj  in  supplying  it. 
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With  this  field-dew  consecrate. 
Every  fairy  take  his  gait. 
And  each  several  chamber  bless. 
Through  this  palace  with  sweet  peace : 
Ever  shall  it  safely  rest  •, 
And  the  owner  of  it  blest. 
Trip  away ;  make  no  stay ; 
Meet  me  all  by  break  of  day. 

[Exeunt  Oberon,  Titania,  and  train. 
Puck.  If  we  shadows  have  offended. 

Think  but  this,  and  all  is  mended. 

That  you  have  but  slumber'd  here, 

While  these  visions  did  appear ; 

And  this  weak  and  idle  theme. 

No  more  yielding  but  a  dream, 

Gentles,  do  not  reprehend : 

If  you  pardon,  we  will  mend. 

And,  as  I'm  an  honest  Puck ', 

If  we  have  unearned  luck 

Now  to  'scape  the  serpent's  tongue. 

We  wiU  make  amends  ere  long, 

Else  the  Puck  a  liar  call : 

So,  good  night  unto  you  all. 

Give  me  your  hands,  if  we  be  friends, 

And  Bobin  shall  restore  amends.  [Exit. 

*  Ever  shall  it  safklt  rest,]  So  the  coir.  fo.  1632 :  the  usual  reading  has 
heen  *'  erer  shall  in  safety  rest/'  which  is  decidedly  wrong.  Thin  is  one  of  the 
instances  in  which  Mr.  Singer  adopts  the  emendation  of  the  old  MS.  annotator, 
bot,  although  he  makes  a  note  on  the  passage,  he  forgets  to  acknowledge  his  obli- 
gation He  does  not  follow  the  ponctuation  of  this  song  recommended  on  the 
same  aathority,  and  as  decidedly  accurate.  The  fsiries  were  not  to  be  "  with 
this  field-dew  consecrate;"  they  could  not  need  it,  but  the  children  who  were  to 
be  thus  exempted  from  *'  mark  prodigious.'' 

'  And,  as  I'm  an  honkst  Pdck,]  **Puck,"  or  Pouke,  is  a  name  of  the  devil ; 
snd,  as  Tyrwhitt  remarks,  it  is  used  in  that  sense  in  '*  Pierce  Ploughman's  Vision," 
snd  elsewhere.  It  was  thertfore  necessary  for  Shakespeare's  fairy  messenger  to 
assert  his  honesty,  and  to  dear  himself  from  any  connexion  with  the*"helle 
Pouke." 
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"  The  most  excellent  Hietorie  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  With 
the  extreame  crueltie  of  Shylocke  the  lewe  towards  the  sayd  Mer- 
chant, in  cutting  a  iust  pound  of  his  flesh :  and  the  obtayning  of 
Portia  bj  the  chojse  of  three  chests.  As  it  hath  beene  diners 
times  acted  by  the  Lord  Chamberlaine  his  Seruants.  Written  hj 
William  Shakespeare.  At  London,  Printed' bj  I.  B.,  for  Thomas 
Hejes,  and  are  to  be  sold  in  Paules  Church-yard,  at  the  signe  of 
the  Greene  Dragon,  1600."    4to,  88  leaves. 

"  The  excelleht  History  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  With  the 
extreme  cruelty  of  Shylocke  the  lew  towards  the  saide  Merchant, 
in  cutting  a  iust  pound  of  his  flesh.  And  the  obtaining  of  Portia, 
by  the  choyse  of  three  caskets.  Written  by  W.  Shakespeare. 
Printed  by  J.  Eoberts,  1600."    4to,  40  leaves. 

It  is  also  printed  in  the  folio,  1623,  where  it  occupies  22  pages, 
viz.,  from  p.  163  to  p.  184,  inclusive,  in  the  division  of  ''  Come- 
dies." Besides  its  appearance  in  the  later  folios,  the  Merchant  of 
Venice  was  republished  in  4to,  in  1637  and  1652. 
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Thb  two  plots  of  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice  *'  are  found  as  distinct 
novels  in  various  ancient  foreign  authorities,  but  no  English  original 
of  either  of  them  of  the  age  of  Shakespeare  has  been  discovered. 
That  there  were  such  originals  is  highly  probable ;  but  if  so,  they 
have  perished  with  many  other  relics  of  our  popular  literature. 
Whether  the  separate  incidents,  relating  to  the  bond  and  to  the 
caskets,  were  ever  combined  in  the  same  novel,  at  all  as  Shake- 
speare combined  them  in  his  drama,  cannot  of  course  be  deter- 
mined. Steevens  asserts  broadly,  that "  a  play  comprehending  the 
distinct  plots  of  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice  had  been  ex- 
hibited long  before  he  commenced  a  writer  ;**  and  the  evidence  he 
adduces  is  a  passage  from  Qosson*s  "School  of  Abuse,"  1579, 
where  he  especially  praises  two  plays  ''  showne  at  the  Bull,"  one 
called  "  The  Jew,"  and  the  other  "  Ptolome :"  of  the  former  Gt)sson 
states,  that  it  "  represented  the  greedinesse  of  worldly  chusers,  and 
bloody  minds  of  usurers."  (Shakespeare  Society's  Eeprint,  p.  30.) 
The  terms,  "  worldly  chusers,"  may  certainly  have  reference  to  the 
choice  of  the  caskets ;  and  the  conduct  of  Shylock  may  very  well 
be  intended  by  the  words,  "  bloody  minds  of  usurers."  It  is  pos- 
sible, therefore,  that  a  theatrical  performance  should  have  exbted, 
anterior  to  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  in  which  the  separate  plots 
were  united;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  novel  had  been 
published  which  gave  the  same  incidents  in  a  narrative  form.  "  On 
the  whole,"  says  the  learned  and  judicious  Tyrwhitt,  "  I  am  in- 
clined to  suspect  that  Shakespeare  followed  some  hitherto  unknown 
novelist,  who  had  saved  him  the  trouble  of  working  up  the  two 
stories  into  one." 

Both  stories  are  found  separately  in  the  Latin  Oetta  Bamanarumj 
with  considerable  variations :  that  of  the  bond  is  chap,  xlviii.  of 
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MS.  Harl.  2270,  as  referred  to  by  Tjrwhitt ' ;  and  that  of  the 
caskets  is  chap.  xcix.  of  the  same  collectioa.  The  Pecorone  of  Ser 
Giovanni  Eiorentino  also  contains  a  novel  very  similar  to  that  of 
"  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  with  respect  to  the  bond,  the  disguise 
and  agency  of  Portia,  and  the  gift  of  the  ring.  This  narrative 
{^GHorn,  iv.  nov,  1)  was  written  as  early  as  the  year  1378,  but  not 
printed  in  Italy  until  1554 ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  scene 
of  certain  romantic  adventures,  in  which  the  hero  was  engaged, 
is  there  laid  in  the  dwelling  of  a  lady  at  Belmont.  These  adven- 
tures seem  afterwards  to  have  been  changed,  in  some  English 
version,  for  the  incidents  of  the  caskets.  In  Boccaccio's  Deca- 
meron (Giom.  X.  nav,  1)  a  choice  of  caskets  is  introduced,  but  it 
does  not  in  other  respects  resemble  the  choice  as  we  find  it  in 
Shakespeare ;  while  the  latter,  even  to  the  inscriptions,  is  extremely 
like  the  history  in  the  Ge8ta  Romanorum, 

The  earliest  notice  in  English,  with  a  date,  of  any  circumstances 
connected  with  the  bond  and  its  forfeiture,  is  contained  in  "  The 
Orator :  handling  a  Hundred  several  Discourses,"  a  translation  from 
the  French  of  Alexander  Silvayn,  by  Anthony  Munday,  who  pub- 
lished it  under  the  name  of  Lazarus  Piot,  in  1596,  4to.  There, 
with  the  heading  of  "  Declamation  95,"  we  find  one  "  Of  a  Jew, 
who  would  for  his  debt  have  a  pound  of  flesh  of  a  Christian ;"  and 
it  is  followed  by  "  The  Christian's  Answer,"  but  nothing  is  said  of 
the  incidents,  out  of  which  these  "  declamations  "  arose.  Of  the 
old  ballad  of  "  The  Crueltie  of  G^ernutus,  a  Jewe,"  in  "  Percy's 
Beliques,"  i.  228  (edit.  1812)  no  dated  edition  is  known;  but 
most  readers  will  be  inclined  to  agree  with  Warton  ("  Observations 
on  the  Faerie  Queene,"  i.  128)  that  it  was  anterior  to  Shake- 
speare's play :  it  might  owe  its  origin  to  the  ancient  drama  of ''  The 
Jew,"  mentioned  by  Gosson.  "  Henslowe's  Diary,"  under  date  of 
25th  Aug.,  1594,  contains  an  entry  relating  to  the  performance  of 
"  The  Venetian  Comedy,"  which  Malone  conjectured  might  mean 
"  The  Merchant  of  Venice ;"  and  it  is  a  circumstance  not  to  be 
passed  over,  that  in  1594  the  company  of  actors  to  which  Shake- 
speare was  attached  was  playing  at  the  theatre  in  Newington  Butts, 
in  conjunction,  as  far  as  we  can  now  learn,  with  the  company  of 
which  Henslowe  was  chief  manager. 

Meres  has  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice  "  in  his  list,  which  was 
published  in  1598,  and  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  long 
prior  to  that  date  it  was  written.  If  it  were  "The  Venetian 
Comedy "  of  Henslowe,  it  was  in  a  course  of  performance  in 
August,  1594.     The  earliest  entry  regarding  "The  Merchant  of 

>  See  also  Wright's  *'  Latin  Stories,"  p.  114,  De  milite  conventionem  facienie 
cum  mercaiore :  the  incidents  are  all  different,  excepting  as  regards  the  conditioii 
of  the  bond ;  and  the  lender  of  the  money  is  not  a  Jew. 
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Venice"  in  the  Stationers'  Begister  is  curious,  from  its  parti- 
cularity : — 


"  22  July,  1598,  James  Eobertes/ 


A  booke  of  the  Marchaunt  of 


Venyce,  or  otherwise  called  the  Jewe  of  Venyse.  Provided 
that  yt  bee  not  prynted  by  the  said  James  Robertes,  or  anye 
other  whatsoever,  without  lycence  first  had  from  the  right 
honourable  the  Lord  Ghamberlen." 

Shakespeare  was  one  of  the  players  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
and  the  object  seems  to  have  been  to  prevent  the  publication  of 
the  play  vrithout  the  consent  of  the  company,  to  be  signified 
through  the  nobleman  under  whose  patronage  they  acted.  This 
caution  was  given  two  years  before  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice  " 
actually  came  from  the  press :  we  find  it  published  in  1600,  both 
by  J.  Boberts  and  by  Thomas  Heyes,  in  favour  of  the  last  of  whom 
we  meet  vrith  another  entry  in  the  Stationers'  books,  without  any 
proviso,  dated, — 

"  28  Oct.,  1600,  Tho.  Haies.]  The  booke.  of  the  Merchant  of 
Venyce." 

By  this  time  the  "  licence  '*  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  for  printing 
the  play  had  either  been  obtained,  or  was  not  held  necessary.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  title-page  of  Boberts's  edition  of  1600,  no  place 
is  stated  where  it  was  to  be  purchased :  it  is  merely,  ^^  Printed  by 
J.  Boberts,  1600;"  while  the  imprint  to  the  edition  of  Heyes 
informs  us  that  it  was  "  printed  by  I.  B.,"  and  that  it  was  "  to  be 
Bold  in  Paules  Church-yard,"  Ac.  I.  B.,  the  printer  of  the  edition 
of  Heyes,  was,  perhaps,  J.  Boberts ;  but  it  is  entirely  a  distinct 
impression  to  that  which  appeared  in  the  same  year  with  the  name 
of  Boberts.  The  edition  of  Boberts  is,  on  the  whole,  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  Heyes ;  but  the  editors  of  the  folio  of  1623  in- 
disputably employed  that  of  Heyes,  adopting  various  misprints,  but 
inserting  also  several  improvements  of  the  text :  these  are  pointed 
out  in  our  notes.  The  similarity  between  the  names  of  Salanio, 
Salarino,  and  Salerio,  in  the  Dramatis  FersoiuB,  has  led  to  some 
confusion  of  the  speakers  in  all  the  copies,  quarto  and  folio,  which 
it  has  not  always  been  found  easy  to  set  right. 

"  The  Merchant  of  Venice  "  was  performed  before  James  I.,  on 
Shrove-Sunday,  and  again  on  Shrove-Tuesday,  1605 :  hence  we 
have  a  right  to  infer  that  it  gave  great  satisfaction  at  court.  The 
fact  is  thus  recorded  in  the  original  account  of  expenses,  made 
out  by  the  Master  of  the  Bevels,  and  still  preserved  in  the  Audit 
Office:— 

"  By  his  Ma*^  Plaiers.     On  Shrovsunday  a  play  of  the  Mar- 
chant  of  Venis." 
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"  By  his  Ma*^»  Players.     On  ShroTtusday  a  play  caaled  the 
Martchant  of  Yenis  againe,  commanded  by  the  Kings 

The  name  of  Shaxberd,  for  Shakespeare,  as  ^  the  poet  which  made 
the  play,"  is  added  in  the  margin  opposite  both  these  entries*. 

Notwithstanding  the  original  popularity  of  this  drama,  it  seems 
to  have  been  so  much  forgotten  after  the  Eestoration,  that  in 
1664,  Thomas  Jordan  made  a  ballad  out  of  the  story,  inserted  in 
his  ''Eoyal  Arbor  of  Loyal  Poesie,"  and  thought  himself  at 
liberty  to  pervert  the  fable,  by  making  the  Jew's  daughter  the 
principal  instrument  of  punishing  her  own  father :  at  the  trial,  she 
takes  the  office  which  Shakespeare  assigns  to  Portia,  and  marries 
the  merchant.  Although  on  the  whole  but  a  poor  performance,  it 
shows  what  Jordan  thought  of  the  subject,  and  is  worth  subjoining. 
We  take  it  that  it  was  written  while  the  theatres  were  closed, 
from  about  1647  to  1660. 

"  Th^  Forfeiturs  :  a  Bomance, 
«  Tone^ '  Dear»  let  me  now  this  eTening  die.' 

^<  You  that  do  look  with  Christian  hue 

Attend  unto  my  sonnet ; 
I'll  tell  yott  of  as  vile  a  Jew 

As  ever  wore  a  bonnet : 
No  Jew  of  Scotland  I  intend, 

My  story  not  so  mean  is ; 
This  Jew  in  wealth  did  much  transcend 

Under  the  States  of  Venice. 

*'  Where  he  hy  usury  and  trade 

Did  much  exceed  in  riches : 
His  beard  was  red,  his  &oe  was  made 

Not  much  unlike  a  witches. 
His  habit  was  a  Jewish  gown, 

That  would  defend  all  weather ; 
His  chin  tum'd  up,  his  nose  hung  down, 

And  both  ends  met  together. 

"  Yet  this  deformed  father  had 

A  daughter,  and  a  wise  one ; 
So  sweet  a  virgin  never  lad 

Did  ever  set  his  eyes  on : 
He  that  could  call  this  lady  foul 

Must  be  a  purblind  noddy ; 
But  yet  she  had  a  Christian  soul 

Lodged  in  a  Jewish  body. 

*  See  **  Extracts  from  the  Accounts  of  Revels  at  Court,''  by  P.  Cunningham, 
Esq.,  printed  for  the  Shakespeare  Society  in  1842,  pp.  204,  206. 
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•<  Within  the  Citj  there  did  live, 

If  you  the  truth  will  search  on't, 
One  whose  ill  fitte  will  make  you  grieve, 

A  gallant  Christian  merchant. 
Who  did  abound  in  wealth  and  wit, 

In  youth  and  comely  feature ; 
Whose  love  unto  a  friend  was  knit 

As  strong  as  bonds  of  nature ; 

"  A  gentleman  of  good  renown, 

But  of  a  sinking  fortune, 
Who  having  no  estate  of  s  own 

Doth  thus  his  friend  importune : — 
'  Rriend,  lend  me  but  one  thousand  pound-; 

It  shall  again  be  paid  ye. 
For  I  have  very  lat^y  found 

A  fair  and  wealthy  lady.' 

"  The  merchant  then  makes  this  reply : — 

*  Friend,  I  am  out  of  treasure,  • 

But  I  will  make  my  credit  fly 

To  do  my  friend  a  pleasure : 
There  is  a  Jew  in  town  (quoth  he), 

Who,  though  he  deadly  hate  me, 
Yet  'cause  my  wealth  is  strong  at  sea. 

This  favour  will  not  bate  me.' 

"  When  they  were  come  unto  the  Jew, 

He  did  demand  their  pleasure : 
The  merchant  answers, — *  I  of  you 

Would  borrow  so  much  treasure.' 
The  Jew  replies,— '  You  shall  not  ha't 

If  such  a  sum  would  save  ye. 
Unless  in  three  months  you  will  pay't, 

Or  forfeit  what  I'd  have  you  I 

*'  *  If  at  the  three  months'  end  you  do, 

As  you  shall  seal  and  sign  to't. 
Not  pay  the  money  which  is  due. 

Where'er  I  have  a  mind  to't, 
I'll  out  a  pound  out  of  your  flesh.' 

The  merchant  is  contented. 
Because  he  knew  in  half  that  time 

His  shipping  would  prevent  it. 

"  111  news  by  every  ship  comes  in. 

His  ships  are  drown'd  and  fired ; 
The  Jew  his  forfeitare  doth  win. 

For  three  months  are  expired. 
He  is  arrested  for  the  debt. 

The  Court  must  now  decide  it : 
The  flesh  is  due,  and  now  the  Jew 

Is  ready  to  divide  it. 
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"  The  merchant's  friend,  that  had  the  gold, 

Now  being  richly  married, 
OfTer'd  the  sam  down  three  times  told, 

To  have  his  friend's  life  spared. 
'Twould  not  be  took ;  but  straight  steps  in 

One  in  Doctor's  apparel, 
Who,  though  but  young,  doth  now  begin 

Thus  to  decide  the  quanreL 

*' '  Jew,  we  do  grant  that  by  the  law 

A  pound  of  flesh  your  due  is, 
But  if  one  drop  of  blood  you  draw, 

We'll  show  you  what  a  Jew  is : 
Tftke  but  a  pound,  as  'twas  agreed,  • 

Be  sure  you  cut  no  further. 
And  cut  no  less,  lest  for  the  deed 

You  be  arraign'd  for  murther.' 

"  The  Jew  enrag'd  doth  tear  the  bond, 

And  dares  not  do  the  slaughter : 
He  quits  the  Court,  and  then  'twas  found 

The  Doctor  proves  his  daughter ; 
Who  for  the  love  she  long  time  bore, 

From  a  true  heart  derived. 
To  be  his  wife,  and  save  his  life. 

This  subtle  sleight  contrived. 

**  The  Court  consent,  and  they  are  wed : 

For  hatching  of  this  slaughter 
The  Jew's  estate  is  forfeited, 

And  given  to  his  daughter. 
She  is  baptis*d  in  Christendom ; 

The  Jew  cries  out  he's  undone ! 
I  wish  such  Jews  may  never  come 

To  England  nor  to  London." 

The  following,  extracted  from  a  small  volume  called  "  Cambridge 
Jests,"  870,  1674,  p.  148,  seems  to  prove  that  the  story  of  Shake- 
speare's "  Merchant  of  Venice  "  was  not  then  well  known : — 

"  In  the  city  of  Constantinople,  a  certain  Christian  desired  to 
borrow  of  a  Jew  the  sum  of  five  hundred  ducats.  The  Jew  lent 
them  unto  him,  with  the  condition,  that  for  the  use  of  the  money 
he  should  at  the  end  of  the  term  give  him  two  ounces  of  his  flesh, 
cut  off  in  some  one  of  his  members.  The  day  of  payment  being 
come,  the  Christian  repaid  the  five  hundred  ducats  to  the  Jew, 
but  refused  to  give  him  any  part  of  his  fiesh.  The  Jew,  not  willing 
to  lose  his  interest,  convented  the  Christian  before  the  Sultan  Soli- 
man,  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  who,  having  heard  the  wicked  demand  of 
the  one,  and  the  answer  of  the  other,  commanded  a  razor  to  be 
brought  and  to  be  given  to  the  Jew,  to  whom  he  sidd : — '  Because 
thou  shalt  know  that  justice  is  done  thee,  take  there  the  razor,  and 
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cut  from  the  flesh  of  the  Christian  two  ounces,  which  thou  de- 
mandest ;  hut  take  heed  thou  cut  neither  more  nor  less,  for  if  thou 
dost,  thou  shalt  surely  die.*  The  Jew  holding  that  to  be  a  thing 
impossible,  durst  not  adventure,  but  acquitted  the  Christian  of 
his  interest.*' 

We  learn  from  the  following  lines,  in  the  "  Puneral  Elegy**  upon 
Bichard  Burbadge,  that  Shylock  had  been  one  of  his  famous  cha- 
racters, and  it  proves  besides,  as  indeed  Jordan  intimates,  that  the 
part  was  always  acted  in  a  red  beard. 

'*  Heart-broke  Philaster,  and  Amintas  too, 
Are  lost  for  ever ;  with  the  red-hair'd  Jew, 
Which  sought  the  bankrupt  merchant's  poand  of  flesh, 
By  woman-lawyer  caught  in  his  own  mesh  *." 

Burbadge  died  in  the  spring  of  1619,  and,  we  may  presume, 
continued  to  play  Shylock  till  his  decease ;  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  between  that  date  and  1701,  when  Lord  Lansdowne's 
alteration  was  produced  at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
we  never  hear  of  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice  :**  even  then  it  took 
the  name  of  "  The  Jew  of  Venice,*'  and  the  whole  style  of  the 
drama  was  altered  by  making  Shylock  a  comic  instead  of  a 
tragic  personage.  It  may  be  almost  doubted,  therefore,  whether 
in  1664,  when  Jordan  printed  his  "  Boyal  Arbor  of  Loyal  Poesie,*' 
and  in  1674,  when  ^'  Cambridge  Jests'*  was  published,  the  story  of 
^'  The  Merchant  of  Venice  '*  was  popularly  known  as  a  dramatic 
performance. 

*  "Memoin  of  the  Prindpal  Actors  in  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare,"  printed 
for  the  Shakespeare  Society  in  1846,  p.  63. 


DRAMATIS  PERSON^'. 


Duke  of  Venice. 

Prince  of  Morocco,      i   «  .,       .    -r.     . 

Suitors  to  Portia. 


'  1 


Prince  of  Arragon, 

ANTONIO,  the  Merchant  of  Venice. 

BASSANIO,  his  Friend. 

GEATIANO,  X 

SALANIO,  V   Friends  to  Antonio  and  Bassanio. 

SALAMNO,  i 

LOEENZO,  in  love  with  Jessica. 

SHYLOCK,  a  Jew. 

TUBAL,  a  Jew,  his  Friend. 

LAUNCELOT  GOBBO,  a  Clown. 

OLD  GOBBO,  Father  to  Launcelot. 

SALEEIO,  a  Messenger. 

LEONAEDO,  Serrant  to  Bassanio. 

BALTHAZAE,         |   o,^,,,^  f,  p,^-, 
STEPHANO,  ^   Servants  to  Portia. 


} 


POETIA,  a  rich  Heiress. 
NEEISSA,  her  Waiting-woman. 
JESSICA,  Daughter  to  Shylock. 

Magnificoes  of  Venice,  Officers  of  the  Court  of  Justice,  Jailors^ 

Servants,  and  other  Attendants. 

SCENE,  partly  at  Venice,  and  partly  at  Belmont. 

1  In  the  old  editions,  in  4to.  and  folio,  there  is  no  enumeration  of  the  persons. 
It  was  first  given  by  Rowe. 


MEHCHANT  OF  YENICE. 


ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

Venice.     A  Street. 

Enter  Antonio,  Salarino,  and  Salaiho. 

Ant.  In  sootli,  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  sad. 
It  wearies  me :  you  say,  it  wearies  you ; 
But  how  I  caught  it,  found  it,  or  came  by  it, 
What  stuff  'tis  made  of,  whereof  it  is  bom, 
I  am  to  learn ; 

And  such  a  want- wit  sadness  makes  of  me. 
That  I  have  much  ado  to  know  myself. 

Salar.  Your  mind  is  tossing  on  the  ocean, 
There,  where  your  argosies  *  with  portly  sail, 
Like  signiors  and  rich  burghers  on  the  flood. 
Or,  as  it  were,  the  pageants  of  the  sea, 
Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers. 
That  curt'sy  to  them^  do  them  reverence, 
As  they  fly  by  them  with  their  woven  wings. 

Salan,  Believe  me,  sir,  had  I  such  venture  forth, 
The  better  part  of  my  affections  woidd 
Be  with  my  hopes  abroad.     I  shoidd  be  still 
Plucking  the  grass  to  know  where  sits  the  wind, 
Peering  in  maps  for  porte,  and  piers,  and  roads  ; 
And  every  object  that  might  make  me  fear 
Misfortune  to  my  ventures,  out  of  doubt, 
Would  make  me  sad. 

>  There,  where  your  argosies]  *'  Argosies  "  were  large  merchant  veisels :  the 
word  is  said  by  Steerens  to  be  corrupted  firom  Ragosies,  or,  ships  of  Ragnsa, 
celebrated  for  their  size  and  value;  but  Mr.  Douce  (lUustr.  of  Shakesp.  i.  248) 
has  more  probably  derived  it  from  the  classical  ship  Argo. 
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&akr.  My  wind,  cooling  my  broth. 

Would  blow  me  to  an  Agiie,  when  1  thought 
What  harm  a  wind  too  great  might  do  at  sea. 
I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run, 
But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats, 
And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew  dock'd  in  sand  *, 
Vailing  her  high  top  *  lower  than  her  ribs. 
To  kiss  her  burial.     Should  I  go  to  church. 
And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone, 
And  not  bethink  me  straight  of  dangerous  rocks. 
Which  touching  but  my  gentle  vessel's  side. 
Would  scatter  all  her  spices  on  the  stream. 
Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks. 
And,  in  a  word,  but  even  now  worth  this. 
And  now  worth  nothing  ?     Shall  I  have  the  thought 
To  think  on  this,  and  shaU  I  lack  the  thought. 
That  such  a  thing  bechanc'd  would  make  me  sad  P 
But,  tell  not  me :  I  know,  Antonio 
Is  sad  to  think  upon  his  merchandize. 

Ant  Believe  me,  no.     I  thank  my  fortune  for  it. 
My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted. 
Nor  to  one  place  ;  nor  is  my  whole  estate 
Upon  the  fortune  of  this  present  year : 
Therefore,  my  merchandize  makes  me  not  sad. 

Salan.  Why,  then  you  are  in  love  *. 

Ant  Fie,  fie ! 

Salan.  Not  in  love  neither  P    Then  let's  say,  you  are  sad. 
Because  you  are  not  merry ;  and  'twere  as  easy 
For  you  to  laugh,  and  leap,  and  say,  you  are  merry. 
Because  you  are  not  sad.     Now,  by  two-headed  Janus, 
Nature  hath  fram'd  strange  fellows  in  her  time : 
Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes. 
And  laugh,  like  parrots,  at  a  bag-piper ; 
And  other  of  such  vinegar  aspect. 
That  they'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile. 
Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable. 

*  And  see  my  wealUiy  Andrew  dock'd  in  sand,]  We  mmst  take  **  Andrew  "  to 
be  the  name  of  a  ship :  for  **  dock'd  in  sand  ''  all  the  old  editions  print  '*  docit  in 
sand."     Possibly  we  might  read,  "  my  wealthy  Andrew's  deckt  in  sand." 

'  Vailino  her  high  top]  To  vail  means  to  bow,  to  lower,  and  fignratiTely  to 
tubmit.  Hey  wood,  in  his  "  Fair  Maid  of  the  West,"  163  L  (not  1613  as  quoted  by 
Steevens),  speaks  of  a  carvel  "  vailing  her  top/' 

*  Why,  then  you  are  in  love.]  Roberts's  4to.  omits  "  why ;"  Heyes's  4to.  and 
the  folio  have  it  as  in  our  text. 
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Enter  Bassanio,  Lorenzo,  and  Qratiano. 

Salan.  Here  comes  Bassanio,  your  most  noble  kinsman, 
Gratiano,  and  Lorenzo.     Fare  you  well : 
We  leave  you  now  with  better  company. 

Salar,  I  would  have  stayed  till  I  had  made  you  merry. 
If  worthier  Mends  had  not  prevented  me. 

Ant,  Your  worth  is  very  dear  in  my  regard. 
I  take  it,  your  own  business  calls  on  you. 
And  you  embrace  the  occasion  to  depart. 

Salar,  Good  morrow,  my  good  lords. 

Bass,  Good  signiors  both,  when   shall  wo  laugh  P     Say, 
when  ? 
You  grow  exceeding  strange :  must  it  be  so  ? 

Sakr,  We'll  make  our  leisures  to  attend  on  your's. 

[Exeunt  Salakino  and  Salanio. 

Lor,  My  lord  Bassanio,  since  you  have  found  Antonio, 
We  two  will  leave  you ;  but  at  dinner-time, 
I  pray  you,  have  in  mind  where  we  must  meet. 

Bass,  I  will  not  fail  you. 

Gra,  You  look  not  well,  signior  Antonio ; 
You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world : 
They  lose  it,  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care. 
Believe  me,  you  are  marvellously  changed. 

Ant.  I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world,  Gratiano ; 
A  stage,  where  every  man  *  must  play  a  part. 
And  mine  a  sad  one. 

Gra,  Let  me  play  the  fool : 

With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come. 
And  let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine, 
Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans. 
Why  should  a  man,  whose  blood  is  warm  within. 
Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster  ? 
Sleep  when  he  wakes,  and  creep  into  the  jaundice 
By  being  peevish  ?     I  tell  thee  what,  Antonio, — 
I  love  thee,  and  it  is  my  love  that  speaks ; — 
There  are  a  sort  of  men,  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle,  like  a  standing  pond. 
And  do  a  wilful  stillness  entertain. 
With  purpose  to  be  dress'd  in  an  opinion 
Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit ; 

^  A  stage,  where  erery  man]    The  4to.  by  Roberts  has  one  for  ''  man/' 
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As  who  should  say,  "  I  am  Sir  Oracle  •, 
And,  when  I  ope  my  Kps,  let  no  dog  bark !  " 

0  !  my  Antonio,  I  do  know  of  these, 
That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise, 

For  sajring  nothing ;  when,  I  am  very  sure, 

If  they  should  speak,  'twould  almost  damn  those  ears ', 

Which,  hearing  them,  would  call  their  brothers  fools. 

I'll  tell  thee  more  of  this  another  time : 

But  fish  not,  with  this  melancholy  bait, 

For  this  fool-gudgeon  *,  this  opinion. — 

Come,  good  Lorenzo. — Fare  ye  well,  awhile : 

I'U  end  my  exhortation  after  dinner. 

Lor,  WeU,  we  will  leave  you,  then,  till  dinner-time. 

1  must  be  one  of  these  same  dumb  wise  men. 
For  Gratiano  never  let«  me  speak. 

Ora.  Well,  keep  me  company  but  two  years  more, 
Thou  shalt  not  know  the  sound  of  thine  own  tongue. 

Ant,  Farewell :  I'U  grow  a  talker  for  this  gear  *. 

Grra,  Thanks,  i'faith ;  for  silence  is  only  commendable 
In  a  neat's  tongue  dried,  and  a  maid  not  vendible. 

{Exeunt  Gratiano  and  Lorenzo. 

Ant,  It  is  that : — any  thing  now  *. 

Bm%,  Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing,  more  than 
any  man  in  all  Venice.  His  reasons  are  as  two  grains  of 
wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chafi*:  you  shall  seek  all  day  ere 

*  I  am  Sir  Oracle,]  The  first  folio  reads,  "  I  am,  Sir,  on  orade ;"  but  the 
4to.  of  Heyes,  and  that  of  Roberts,  have  it,  "  I  am  Sir  Oracle,''  which  is  doubtless 
right. 

^  —  'twould  almost  damn  thoee  ears,]  In  order  to  give  '*  would  "  a  nominative 
case,  Rowe,  and  others  after  him,  altered  '*  when  "  to  who.  The  corr.  fo.  1632 
makes  a  much  smallcT  and  more  effectual  change  by  reading  '*  'twould  "  for  would. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  emendation  is  necessary,  as  the  nominative  case 
may  have  been  understood. 

"  For  this  fool-oudoeon,]  An  expressive  compound,  which  Malone  alto^ 
XofooVt  gudgeon^  by  deserting  all  authorities. 

'  Farewell:  111  grow  a  talker  for  this  gear.]  This  expression  frequently 
occurs  without  any  very  definite  meaning :  it  signifies,  generally,  for  this  purpose, 
this  matter,  or  this  affair.  The  4to.  by  Roberts  has  *'  Farewell,"  and  that  of 
Heyes  and  the  folio,  "  Fare  you  well,"  which  last  is  to  be  rejected,  if  only  because 
destructive  of  the  metre. 

'  It  is  that:— any  thing  now.]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  two  4tos.  of  1600, 
and  of  the  folio  of  1623,  and  it  is  preserved  in  the  folio  of  1632.  Surely,  there- 
fore, we  are  not  warranted  in  altering  the  text,  when  a  clear  meaning  can  be 
made  out  of  it.  Antonio's  observation,  **  It  is  that,"  is  addressed  to  Gratiano, 
concurring  in  his  remark  just  before  he  made  his  ^xi / ;  and  then  Antonio's  bad 
spirits  return  upon  him,  and  he  adds,  as  if  weary  of  Gratiano's  talk,  "  any  thing 
now."    This  naturally  leads  to  Bassanio's  criticism  upon  Gratiano. 
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you  find  them ;  and  when  you  have  them,  they  are  not  worth 
the  search. 

Ant.  Well ;  tell  me  now,  what  lady  is  the  same 
To  whom  you  swore  a  secret  pilgrimage, 
That  you  to-day  promised  to  tell  me  of? 

Bass.  *Tis  not  imknown  to  you,  Antonio, 
How  much  I  have  disabled  mine  estate. 
By  something  showing  a  more  swelling  port 
Than  my  faint  means  would  grant  continuance : 
Nor  do  I  now  make  moan  to  be  abridg'd 
From  such  a  noble  rate ;  but  my  chief  care 
Is  to  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  debts. 
Wherein  my  time,  something  too  prodigal, 
Hath  left  me  gaged.     To  you,  Antonio, 
I  owe  the  most,  in  money,  and  in  love ; 
And  from  your  love  I  have  a  warranty 
To  unburthen  all  my  plots  and  purposes. 
How  to  get  clear  of  all  the  debts  I  owe. 

Ant.  I  pray  you,  good  Bassanio,  let  me  know  it ; 
And  if  it  stand,  as  you  yourself  still  do. 
Within  the  eye  of  honour,  be  assur'd. 
My  purse,  my  person,  my  extremest  means. 
Lie  all  unlock'd  to  your  occasions. 

Bass.  In  my  school-days,  when  I  had  lost  one  shaft, 
I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight 
The  self-same  way  with  more  advised  watch, 
To  find  the  other  forth ;  and  by  adventuring  both, 
I  oft  found  both  *.     I  urge  this  childhood  proof, 

'  I  oft  found  both.]  John  Singer,  the  actor,  in  the  very  yeur  in  which  "  The 
Merchant  of  Venice  "  was  printed,  published  a  collection  of  poems  under  the  title 
of  "  Quips  upon  Questions,''  of  which  only  a  single  copy  is  extant.  It  oontaini 
Shakespeare's  simile  of  shooting  the  second  arrow,  and  thus  applies  it  to  a  man  in 
the  pillory  who  had  lost  one  ear :— ^ 

*'  lie  tell  thee  how  to  finde  that  eare  againe. 

Children,  in  shooting,  when  they  loose  an  arrow, 
In  high-growne  or  deepe  grasse,  omit  no  paine. 

But  with  their  bowes  end  rake  and  search  it  narrow ; 
And  when  they  bootlesse  seeke  and  finde  it  not. 
After  some  sorrow  this  amendes  is  got : 

'*  Another  shaft  they  shoot  that  direct  way 

As  whilome  they  the  first  shot,  and  be  plaine, 
Twentie  to  one,  as  I  have  heard  some  say, 

The  former  arrow  may  be  found  againe : 
So  as  you  lost  the  first  eare,  gentle  brother. 
Venture  the  second  eare  to  finde  the  tother."— Sign.  D. 
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Because  what  follows  is  pure  innocence. 
I  owe  you  much,  and,  like  a  wilful  youth  *, 
That  which  I  owe  is  lost ;  but  if  you  please 
To  shoot  another  arrow  that  self  way 
Which  you  did  shoot  the  first,  I  do  not  doubt, 
As  I  will  watch  the  aim,  or  to  find  both. 
Or  bring  your  latter  hazard  back  again, 
And  thankfully  rest  debtor  for  the  first. 

Ant  You  know  me  well,  and  herein  spend  but  time. 
To  wind  about  my  love  with  circumstance  ; 
And,  out  of  doubt,  you  do  me  now  more  wrong. 
In  making  question  of  my  uttermost. 
Than  if  you  had  made  waste  of  all  I  have. 
Then,  do  but  say  to  me  what  I  should  do. 
That  in  your  knowledge  may  by  me  be  done, 
And  I  am  prest  *  imto  it :  therefore,  speak. 

Baas.  In  Belmont  is  a  lady  richly  left. 
And  she  is  fair ;  and,  fairer  than  that  word. 
Of  wondrous  virtues  :  sometimes  from  her  eyes 
I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages. 
Her  name  is  Portia ;  nothing  imdcrvalued 
To  Cato's  daughter,  Brutus*  Portia : 
Nor  is  the  wide  world  ignorant  of  her  worth. 
For  the  four  winds  blow  in  from  every  coast 
Renowned  suitors ;  and  her  sunny  locks 
Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece ; 
Which  makes  her  seat  of  Belmont  Colchos'  strand. 
And  many  Jasons  come  in  quest  of  her. 
O,  my  Antonio !  had  I  but  the  means 
To  hold  a  rival  place  with  one  of  them, 
I  have  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrift. 
That  I  should  questionless  be  fortimate. 

Ant.  Thou  know'st  that  aU  my  fortunes  are  at  sea ; 
Neither  have  I  money,  nor  commodity 
To  raise  a  present  sum  :  therefore,  go  forth ; 
Try  what  my  credit  can  in  Venice  do : 


This  most  carious  tract  was  published  anonymously,  as  by  *<  Clunnyoo  de  Cur- 
tanio  Snuffe/'  meaning  Singer,  Clown  of  the  Curtain  theatre :  it  is  called  on  its 
second  title  "  A  Clowne's  Conceite,''  the  author  being  a  broad  comic  actor. 

^  —  like  a  wilful  youth,]  As  *' wilful"  seems  not  improper  for  the  place, 
although  wasteful  (the  word  in  the  corr.  fo.  1 632)  might  on  some  accounts  be  pre- 
ferred, we  do  not  feel  warranted  in  deserting  the  old  copies. 

*  —  prest  J  i.  e.  Ready :  of  very  frequent  use.     From  the  French  pr€t. 
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That  shall  be  rack'd,  even  to  the  uttermost, 

To  furnish  thee  to  Belmont,  to  fair  Portia. 

Go,  presently  inquire,  and  so  will  I, 

Where  money  is,  and  I  no  question  make, 

To  have  it  of  my  trust,  or  for  my  sake.  [^Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. 

Belmont.     An  Apartment  in  Portia's  House. 

Enter  Portia  and  Nerissa. 

Par,  By  my  troth,  Nerissa,  my  little  body  is  aweary  of  this 
great  world. 

Ner.  You  would  be,  sweet  madam,  if  your  miseries  were  in 
the  same  abundance  as  your  good  fortimes  are.  And,  yet, 
for  aught  I  see,  they  are  as  sick,  that  surfeit  with  too  much, 
as  they  that  starve  with  nothing :  it  is  no  mean  happiness  *, 
therefore,  to  bo  seated  in  the  mean.  Superfluity  comes  sooner 
by  white  hairs,  but  competency  lives  longer. 

Par.  Good  sentences,  and  well  pronounced. 

Ner.  They  would  be  better,  if  well  followed. 

Par.  If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were  good  to 
do,  chapels  had  been  churches,  and  poor  men's  cottages 
princes'  palaces.  It  is  a  good  divine  that  follows  his  own 
instructions :  I  can  easier  teach  twenty  what  were  good  to  be 
done,  than  be  one  of  the  twenty  to  follow  mine  own  teaching. 
The  brain  may  devise  laws  for  the  blood ;  but  a  hot  temper 
leaps  o'er  a  cold  decree :  such  a  hare  is  madness,  the  youth, 
to  skip  o'er  the  meshes  of  good  coimsel,  the  cripple.  But  this 
reasoning  is  not  in  the  fashion  *  to  choose  me  a  husband. — O 
me  !  the  word  choose !  I  may  neither  choose  whom  I  would, 
nor  refuse  whom  I  dislike ;  so  is  the  will  of  a  living  daughter 
curbed  by  the  will  of  a  dead  father. — Is  it  not  hard,  Nerissa, 
that  I  cannot  choose  one,  nor  refuse  none  ? 

Ner,  Your  father  was  ever  virtuous,  and  holy  men  at  their 
death  have  good  inspirations ;  therefore,  the  lottery,  that  he 
hath  devised  in  these  three  chests  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead 
(whereof  who  chooses  his  meaning,  chooses  you),  will,  no 
doubt,  never  be  chosen  by  any  rightly,  but  one  whom  you 

*  —  no  mean  happiness,]     No  small  happiness,  folio,  1023. 

•  But  this  REASONING  Is  not  in  the  fashion]     Reatofiy  folio,  1023:  both  the 
quartos  have  ** reasoning;'*  and  afterwards,  "in  the  fashion." 

VOL.    II.  T 
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shall  rightly  love.  But  what  warmth  is  there  in  your  affec- 
tion towards  any  of  these  princely  suitors  that  are  already 
come? 

Por,  I  pray  thee,  over-name  them,  and  as  thou  nam'est 
them,  I  will  describe  them ;  and,  according  to  my  description, 
level  at  my  affection. 

Ner,  First,  there  is  the  Neapolitan  prince. 

Por,  Ay,  that's  a  colt,  indeed,  for  he  doth  nothing  but 
talk  of  his  horse ;  and  he  makes  it  a  great  approbation  of  his 
own  good  parts  \  that  he  can  shoe  him  himself.  I  am  much 
a&aid,  my  lady  his  mother  played  false  with  a  smith. 

Ner.  Then,  is  there  the  county  Palatine. 

Par,  Ho  doth  nothing  but  frown,  as  who  should  say,  "  An 
you  will  not  have  me,  choose."  He  hears  merry  tales,  and 
smiles  not:  I  fear  he  will  prove  the  weeping  philosopher 
when  he  grows  old,  being  so  full  of  unmannerly  sadness  in 
his  youth.  I  had  rather  be  married  to  a  death's  head  with  a 
bone  in  his  mouth,  than  to  either  of  these.  God  defend  me 
from  these  two. 

Ner,  How  say  you  by  the  French  lord,  monsieur  Le  Bon  P 

Por,  God  made  him,  and  therefore  let  him  pass  for  a  man. 
In  truth,  I  know  it  is  a  sin  to  be  a  mocker ;  but,  he  1  why, 
he  hath  a  horse  better  than  the  Neapolitan's ;  a  better  bad 
habit  of  frowning  than  the  count  Palatine :  he  is  every  man 
in  no  man ;  if  a  throstle  sing,  he  falls  straight  a  capering : 
he  will  fence  with  his  own  shadow.  H  I  should  marry  him, 
I  should  marry  twenty  husbands.  If  he  would  despise  me,  I 
would  forgive  him;  for  if  he  love  me  to  madness,  I  shall 
never  requite  him. 

Ner,  What  say  you,  then,  to  Faulconbridge,  the  young 
baron  of  England  P 

Por,  You  know,  I  say  nothing  to  him,  for  he  understands 
not  me,  nor  I  him:  he  hath  neither  Latin,  French,  nor 
Italian;  and  you  will  come  into  the  court  and  swear,  that  I 
have  a  poor  penny-worth  in  the  English.  He  is  a  proper 
man's  picture;  but,  alas!  who  can  converse  with  a  dumb 
showP  How  oddly  he  is  suited!  I  think,  he  bought  his 
doublet  in  Italy,  his  roimd  hose  in  France,  his  bonnet  in  Ger- 
many, and  his  behaviour  every  where. 


'  —  a  great  approbation  of  his  own  good  parts,]  t.  e,  A  great  proof  of  his 
own  good  parts.  This  is  the  excellent  emendation  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632 :  the 
old  word  is  appropriation^  which  occurs  no  where  else  in  Shakespeare. 
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Ner.  What  think  you  of  the  Scottish  lord,  hifl  neigh- 
bour'? 

Par.  That  he  hath  a  neighbourly  charity  in  him ;  for  he 
borrowed  a  box  of  the  ear  of  the  Englishman,  and  swore  he 
would  pay  him  again, — ^when  he  was  able :  I  think,  the  French- 
man became  his  surety,  and  sealed  under  for  another. 

iVifT.  How  like  you  the  young  German,  the  duke  of  Saxony's 
nephew  ? 

For,  Very  vilely  in  the  morning,  when  he  is  sober,  and 
most  vilely  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  is  drunk :  when  he  is 
best,  he  is  a  little  worse  than  a  man ;  and  when  he  is  worst, 
he  is  little  better  than  a  beast.  An  the  worst  fall  that  ever 
fell,  I  hope,  I  shall  make  shift  to  go  without  him. 

Ner.  If  he  should  offer  to  choose,  and  choose  the  right 
casket,  you  should  reftise  to  perform  your  father's  will,  if  you 
should  reftise  to  accept  him. 

Par.  Therefore,  for  fear  of  the  worst,  I  pray  thee,  set  a 
deep  glass  of  Rhenish  wine  on  the  contrary  casket ;  for,  if  the 
devil  be  within,  and  that  temptation  without,  I  know  he  will 
choose  it.  I  will  do  any  thing,  Nerissa,  ere  I  will  be  married 
to  a  spunge. 

Ner.  You  need  not  fear,  lady,  the  having  any  of  these 
lords :  they  have  acquainted  me  with  their  determinations ; 
which  is  indeed,  to  return  to  their  home,  and  to  trouble  you 
with  no  more  suit,  imless  you  may  be  won  by  some  other  sort 
than  your  father's  imposition,  depending  on  the  caskets. 

Par.  If  I  live  to  be  as  old  as  Sibylla,  I  will  die  as  chaste  as 
Diana,  imless  I  be  obtained  by  the  manner  of  my  father's 
will.  I  am  glad  this  parcel  of  wooers  are  so  reasonable ;  for 
there  is  not  one  among  them  but  I  dote  on  his  very  absence, 
and  I  pray  God  grant  them  a  fair  departure  *. 

Ner.  Do  you  not  remember,  lady,  in  your  father's  time,  a 
Venetian,  a  scholar,  and  a  soldier,  that  came  hither  in .  com- 
pany of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat  P 

*  What  think  you  of  the  Scottish  lord,  his  neighbour  ?]  Portia's  reply  could 
not  be  palatable  to  King  James,  and  to  the  Scotch  who  came  to  England  on  his 
accession :  therefore,  in  the  folio,  1623,  other  is  substituted  for  **  Soottisli  ;^ 
whereas  the  quartos,  which  were  printed  more  than  two  years  before  James  I. 
came  to  th«  throne,  preserve  the  original  and  true  reading.  Possibly,  when  this 
pUy  was  publicly  acted,  subsequent  to  the  spring  of  1 602-3,  the  whole  satiricai 
passage  was  omitted.     In  the  corr.  fo.  1632  Irith  is  substituted  for  "  Scottbh." 

*  —  and  I  pray  God  okant  tbbm  a  fiur  departure.]  So  the  quartos,  printed 
before  the  Act  3  Jac.  I.  c.  21,  against  using  the  name  of  the  Creator  on  the  stage. 
The  folio,  1623,  hat  merely,  <*  I  wish  them  a  £ur  departure.*' 

t2 
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Por,  Yes,  yes;  it  was  Bassanio:  as  I  think,  so  was  he 
called. 

Ner.  True,  madam :  he,  of  all  the  men  that  ever  my  foolish 
eyes  looked  upon,  was  the  best  deserving  a  fair  ladj. 

Por,  I  remember  him  well,  and  I  remember  him  worthy 
of  thy  praise. — ^How  now !  what  news  "  P 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Serv,  The  four  strangers  seek  for  you*,  madam,  to  take 
their  leave ;  and  there  is  a  forerunner  come  from  a  fifth,  the 
prince  of  Morocco,  who  brings  word,  the  prince,  his  master, 
will  be  here  to-night. 

Por,  If  I  could  bid  the  fifth  welcome  with  so  good  heart 
as  I  can  bid  the  other  four  farewell,  I  should  be  glad  of  his 
approach :  if  he  have  the  condition  of  a  saint,  and  the  com- 
plexion of  a  devil,  I  had  rather  he  should  shrive  me  than 
wive  me. 

Come,  Nerissa. — Sirrah,  go  before. — 

Whiles  we  shut  the  gate  upon  one  wooer,  another  knocks  at 
the  door  *.  \_Eiceunt, 


SCENE  III. 

Venice.     A  public  Place. 

Enter  Bassanio  and  Shylock. 

8ht/.  Three  thousand  ducats, — ^well. 

Pass.  Ay,  sir,  for  three  months. 

8/ii/.  For  three  months, — wcU. 

Pass,  For  the  which,  as  I  told  you,  Antonio  shall  be 
bound. 

Shy,  Antonio  shall  become  bound, — ^well. 

Pass,  May  you  stead  me  ?  Will  you  pleasure  me  ?  Shall 
I  know  your  answer  P 

Sh]/,  Three  thousand  ducats  for  three  months,  and  Antonio 
bound. 

^®  How  now !  what  news  ?]  Omitted  in  the  first  folio,  but  found  in  both  the 
quartos. 

*  —  seek  FOR  you,]     The  first  folio  omits  "  for.** 

'  —  another  knocks  at  the  door.]  This  is  Mr.  Knight's  mode  of  printing  the 
concluding  couplet,  and  we  willingly  adopt  it.  The  consonance  of  '*  shrive  me  " 
and  "  wive  me  '*  may  have  put  Portia  upon  rhyming  at  her  ejpU, 
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Bass.  Your  answer  to  that  P 

/S»%.  Antonio  is  a  good  man. 

JBass.  Have  you  heard  any  imputation  to  the  contrary  P 

Sht/.  H<^!  no,  no,  no,  no : — ^my  meaning,  in  saying  he  is  a 
good  man,  is  to  have  you  understand  me,  that  he  is  sufEcient ; 
yet  his  means  are  in  supposition.  He  hath  an  argosy  bound 
to  TripoUs,  another  to  the  Indies :  I  understand  moreover 
upon  the  Rialto,  he  hath  a  third  at  Mexico,  a  fourth  for 
England,  and  other  ventures  he  hath  squandered  abroad ;  but 
ships  are  but  boards,  sailors  but  men :  there  be  land-rats,  and 
water-rats,  land-thieves,  and  water- thieves ' ;  I  mean,  pirates : 
and  then,  there  is  the  peril  of  waters,  winds,  and  rocks.  The 
man  is,  notwithstanding,  sufEcient.  Three  thousand  ducats. 
— ^I  think,  I  may  take  his  bond. 

Bass.  Be  assured  you  may. 

Sh^.  I  will  be  assured,  I  may ;  and,  that  I  may  be  assured, 
I  will  bethink  me. — May  I  speak  with  Antonio  P 

Bass.  If  it  please  you  to  dine  with  us. 

Shy.  Yes,  to  smell  pork;  to  eat  of  the  habitation  which 
your  prophet,  the  Nazarite,  conjured  the  devil  into.  I  will 
buy  with  you,  sell  with  you,  talk  with  you,  walk  with  you, 
and  so  following;  but  I  will  not  eat  with  you,  drink  with 
you,  nor  pray  with  you. — ^What  news  on  the  Rialto  P — ^Who 
is  he  comes  here  P 

Unter  Antonio. 

Bass.  This  is  signior  Antonio. 

Shy.  lAside."]  How  like  a  fawning  publican  he  looks  I 
I  hate  him  for  he  is  a  Christian  ; 
But  more,  for  that,  in  low  simplicity, 
He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 
The  rate  of  usance  here  with  us  in  Venice. 
If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip  *, 
I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him. 
He  hates  our  sacred  nation ;  and  he  rails. 
Even  there  where  merchants  most  do  congregate, 

*  —  LAND-thieres,  and  WATSK-thieves ;]  So  the  corr.  fb.  1632,  the  inTtriabla 
text  having  been  "water-thieves,  and  lAnd-thievea."  Singularly  enough,  Mr. 
Singer  has  a  folio  which  has  precisely  the  same  alteration  in  MS. :  therefore,  he 
adopts  the  very  words  of  the  corr.  fo.  Ui32,  although  he  does  not  mention  it. 

*  If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip,]  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce  (**  Remarks,"  p.  5S) 
and  others  have  wasted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  industry  in  searching  for  ezamplet 

^  the  expression  **  on  the  hip,"  as  if  any  body  had  ever  doubted  it.    It  hat 
nothing  to  do  with  the  chaae,  bat  with  wrestling. 
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On  me,  my  bargains,  and  my  well- won  thrift  *, 
Which  he  calls  interest.     Cursed  be  my  tribe, 
If  I  forgive  him ! 

Baas,  Shylock,  do  you  hear  P 

Shy,  I  am  debating  of  my  present  store, 
And,  by  the  near  guess  of  my  memory, 
I  cannot  instantly  raise  up  the  gross 
Of  fiill  three  thousand  ducats.     What  of  that  P 
Tubal,  a  wealthy  Hebrew  of  my  tribe. 
Will  fiimish  me.     But  soft !  how  many  months 
Do  you  desire  P — ^Rest  you  fair,  good  signior ;     [To  Antonio* 
Your  worship  was  the  last  man  in  our  mouths. 

Ant  Shylock,  albeit  I  neither  lend  *  nor  borrow, 
By  taking,  nor  by  giving  of  excess. 
Yet,  to  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  firiend, 
I'll  break  a  custom. — Is  he  yet  possess'd. 
How  much  you  would '  P 

Shy,  Ay,  ay,  three  thousand  ducats. 

Ant,  And  for  three  months. 

Shy,  I  had  forgot : — three  months ;  you  told  me  so. 
Well  then,  your  bond ;  and  let  mo  see — ^But  hear  you : 
Methought,  you  said,  you  neither  lend  nor  borrow 
Upon  advantage. 

Ant,  I  do  never  use  it. 

Shy,  When  Jacob  graz'd  his  imcle  Laban's  sheep, 
This  Jacob  from  our  holy  Abraham  was 
(As  his  wise  mother  wrought  in  his  behalf) 
The  third  possessor ;  ay,  he  was  the  third. 

Ant,  And  what  of  him  P  did  he  take  interest  P 

Shy,  No,  not  take  interest ;  not,  as  you  would  say, 
Directly  interest :  mark  what  Jacob  did. 

•  —  my  WELL- WON  thrift,]    The  folio  has  wtU-wom,  in  oppoatfon  to  both 
the  quartos.    A  MS.  correction  in  the  fo.  1632  makes  it  agree  with  the  quartos. 
'  —  ALBEIT  I  neither  lend]     The  4to.  by  Roberts  reads  although, 

'  Is  he  yet  possess'd, 

How  much  yon  would  ?]     This  is  the  reading  of  the  4to.  by  Heyet ;  that  by 
Roberts  gives  it  thus — 

"  are  you  resolved 

How  much  he  would  have/** 
In  the  folio,  it  b  printed  as  follows :  — 

"  is  he  yet  possess'd 

How  much  he  would  ?  ** 
The  first  seems  the  correct  text:    Antonio,  tnniing  and  addressing  himself  to 
Bassanio,   asks  if  Shylock   were  "yet  possessed"  or  informed  how  mudi  he^ 
(Bassanio)  required.     Nevertheless,  the  corr.  fo.  1632  alters  **  Is  he  "  to  Are  yo«. 
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When  Laban  and  himself  were  compromifi'd. 

That  all  the  eanlings  which  were  streak'd,  and  pied. 

Should  fall  as  Jacob's  hire,  the  ewes,  being  rank. 

In  end  of  autumn  turned  to  the  rams ; 

And  when  the  work  of  generation  was 

Between  these  woolly  breeders  in  the  act, 

The  skilfid  shepherd  peel'd  me  certain  wands. 

And,  in  the  doing  of  the  deed  of  kind,  , 

He  stuck  them  up  before  the  fulsome  ewes, 

Who,  then  conceiving,  did  in  eaning  time 

Fall  party-colour'd  lambs,  and  those  were  Jacob's. 

This  was  a  way  to  thrive,  and  he  was  blest : 

And  thrift  is  blessing,  if  men  steal  it  not. 

Ant.  This  was  a  venture,  sir,  that  Jacob  serv'd  for ; 
A  thing  not  in  his  power  to  bring  to  pass, 
But  swayed,  and  fashion'd  by  the  hand  of  heaven. 
Was  this  inserted '  to  make  interest  good  ? 
Or  is  your  gold  and  silver  ewes  and  rams  P 

Sh^.  I  cannot  tell :  I  make  it  breed  as  fast. — 
But  note  mo,  signior. 

Ant,  Mark  you  this,  Bassanio, 

The  deyil  can  cite  scripture  fJ  hia  purpoee. 
An  evil  soul,  producing  holy  witness. 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek, 
A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart. 
O,  what  a  goodly  outside  falsehood  hath ! 

Shi/.  Three  thousand  ducats ; — 'tis  a  good  round  sum. 
Three  months  from  twelve ;  then,  let  me  see  the  rate. 

Ant.  Well,  Shylock,  shcdl  we  be  beholding  to  you  *  P 

Shi/.  Signior  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft. 
On  the  Bialto  \  you  have  rated  me 
About  my  monies,  and  my  usances : 
Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug ; 
For  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe. 
You  call  me — ^misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog. 
And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine, 

•  Was  this  inserted]  So  sU  the  old  copies ;  but  the  ooir.  fo.  1632  has  <*  in- 
serted  **  altered  to  inferred ^ — a  needless  change. 

'  —  shall  we  be  bbholdino  to  you  ?]  We  now  inyariably  use  the  participle 
passive ;  but  the  old  practice  must  be  preserred  in  our  text. 

1  On  the  Rialto,]  Elsewhere  Shakespeare  has  *'  on  the  Rialto  "  and  *'  upon 
the  Rialto ;''  and  a  correction  in  the  fo.  1632  makes  the  reading  uniform.  In  the 
old  copies  this  line  begins  **  In  the  Rialto." 
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And  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  mine  own. 
Well  then,  it  now  appears,  you  need  my  help : 
Go  to  then ;  you  come  to  me,  and  you  say, 
**  Shyloek,  we  would  have  monies  :"  you  say  so ; 
You,  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard, 
And  foot  me  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur 
Over  your  threshold  :  monies  is  your  suit. 
What  should  I  say  to  you  ?     Should  I  not  say, 
"  Hath  a  dog  money  ?     Is  it  possible, 
A  cur  can  lend '  three  thousand  ducats  ?"  or 
Shall  I  bend  low,  and  in  a  bondman's  key. 
With  'bated  breath,  and  whispering  himibleness, 

Say  this : 

"  Fair  sir,  you  spit  on  me  on  Wednesday  last ; 
You  spum'd  me  such  a  day  ;  another  time 
You  call'd  me  dog ;  and  for  these  courtesies 
I'll  lend  you  thus  much  monies  ?  " 

Ant,  I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again, 
To  spit  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee  too. 
If  thou  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not 
As  to  thy  friends ;  for  when  did  friendship  take 
A  breed  for  barren  metal  *  of  his  friend  ? 
But  lend  it  rather  to  thine  enemy ; 
Who  if  he  break,  thou  mayst  with  better  face 
Exact  the  penalty*. 

Shy.  Why,  look  you,  how  you  storm  ! 

I  would  be  friends  with  you,  and  have  your  love. 
Forget  the  shames  that  you  have  stain'd  me  with, 
Supply  your  present  wants,  and  take  no  doit 
Of  usance  for  my  monies. 
And  you'll  not  hear  me.     This  is  kind  I  offer. 

Ant  This  were  kindness. 

Shy,  This  kindness  will  I  show. 

Go  with  me  to  a  notary,  seal  me  there 
Your  single  bond ;  and,  in  a  merry  sport, 
If  you  repay  me  not  on  such  a  day. 
In  such  a  place,  such  simi  or  sums  as  are 
Express'd  in  the  condition,  let  the  forfeit 

'  A  cur  CAN  lend]     Folio,  1623,  thould  lend. 

'  A  breed  for  barren  metal]  The  folio  reads  "q/" barren  metal."  "Breed," 
with  reference  to  the  interest  of  money,  was  technical.     See  also  p.  279. 

*  Exact  the  penalty.]  Penalties  in  the  folio,  1623;  and  in  line  3  of  the  next 
pa^  **  it  pleaseth  me." 
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Be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound 

Of  your  fair  flesh,  to  be  cut  off  and  token 

In  what  part  of  your  body  pleaseth  me. 

Ant.  Content,  in  faith. — I'll  seal  to  such  a  bond ', 
And  say  there  is  much  kindness  in  the  Jew. 

Bass.  You  shall  not  seal  to  such  a  bond  for  me : 
I'll  rather  dwell  in  my  necessity. 

Ant.  Why,  fear  not,  man ;  I  will  not  forfeit  it : 
Within  these  two  months,  that's  a  month  before 
This  bond  expires,  I  do  expect  return 
Of  thrice  three  times  the  value  of  this  bond. 

Shy.  0,  father  Abraham !  what  these  Christians  are. 
Whose  own  hard  dealings  teaches  them  suspect 
The  thoughts  of  others  ! — Pray  you,  tell  me  this ; 
If  he  should  break  his  day,  what  should  I  gain 
By  the  exaction  of  the  forfeiture  P 
A  pound  of  man's  flesh,  taken  from  a  man, 
Is  not  so  estimable,  profitable  neither, 
As  flesh  of  muttons,  beefs,  or  goats.     I  say. 
To  buy  his  favour  I  extend  this  friendship : 
If  he  will  take  it,  so ;  if  not,  adieu  ; 
And,  for  my  love,  I  pray  you,  wrong  me  not. 

Ant.  Yes,  Shylock,  I  will  seal  unto  this  bond. 

Shy.  Then  meet  me  forthwith  at  the  notary's. 
Give  him  direction  for  this  merry  bond. 
And  I  will  go  and  purse  the  ducats  straight ; 
See  to  my  house,  left  in  the  fearful  guard 
Of  an  unthrifty  knave,  and  presently 
I  will  be  with  you.  [Exit. 

Ant.  Hie  thee,  gentle  Jew. 

The  Hebrew  will  turn  Christian :  he  grows  kind  *. 

Bass.  I  like  not  fair  terms,  and  a  villain's  mind« 

Ant.  Come  on :  in  this  there  can  be  no  dismay. 
My  ships  come  home  a  month  before  the  day.  [Exeunt, 

*  I'll  seal  to  such  a  bond,]  These  words  and  the  next  line  are  addressed  to 
Bassanio,  and  not  to  Shylock :  consequently  Bassanio  immediately  answers.  In 
the  corr.  fo.  1632  '*  the  Jew  "  is  changed  to  **  theey  Jew,"  which  might  have  been 
right,  if  Antonio  had  been  speaking  to  Shylock. 

•  The  Hebrew  will  turn  Christian:  he  grows  kind]  The  folio  has  <'  Thi9 
Hebrew;"  and  the  4to.  by  Roberts,  *'  he  grows  to  kind." 
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ACT  n.    SCENE  I. 
Belmont.     An  Apartment  in  Portia's  House. 

Enter  the  Prince  of  Morocco  \   and  his  Jblloipera;    Pobtia, 
Nerissa,  and  other  of  her  train.    Flourish  Comets. 

Mor.  Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion, 
The  shadow'd  livery  of  the  bumish'd  sun  *, 
To  whom  I  am  a  neighbour,  and  near  bred. 
Bring  me  the  fairest  creature  northward  bom, 
Where  Phoebus'  fire  scarce  thaws  the  icicles. 
And  let  us  make  incision  for  your  love. 
To  prove  whose  blood  is  reddest,  his,  or  mine. 
I  tell  thee,  lady,  this  aspect  of  mine 
Hath  fear'd  the  valiant :  by  my  love,  I  swear. 
The  best  regarded  virgins  of  our  clime 
Have  lov'd  it  too.     I  would  not  change  this  hue, 
Except  to  steal  your  thoughts,  my  gentle  queen. 

Por,  In  terms  of  choice  I  am  not  solely  led 
By  nice  direction  of  a  maiden's  eyes : 
Besides,  the  lottery  of  my  destiny 
Bars  me  the  right  of  voluntary  choosing ; 
But,  if  my  father  had  not  scanted  me. 
And  hedg'd  me  by  his  wit,  to  yield  myself 
His  wife  who  wins  me  by  that  means  I  told  you, 
Yourself,  renowned  prince,  then  stood  as  fair, 
As  any  comer  I  have  look'd  on  yet, 
For  my  afiFection. 

Mor,  Even  for  that  I  thank  you : 

Therefore,  I  pray  you,  lead  me  to  the  caskets. 
To  try  my  fortime.     By  this  scimitar, — 
That  slew  the  Sophy,  and  a  Persian  prince. 
That  won  three  fields  of  Sultan  Solyman, — 

7  —  the  Prince  of  Morocco,]  The  stage-direction  in  the  folio  and  quartos  is, 
*'  Enter  Morochus  a  tawnie  Moore,  all  in  white,  and  three  or  foore  followers 
accordingly,"  &c.  This  is  curious,  as  it  shows  the  manner  in  which  Moors  were 
usually  dressed  on  the  stage  in  Shakespeare's  time.  Doubtless,  Othello  was  '*all 
in  white,'*  unless,  indeed,  he  wore  the  military  uniform  of  the  Venetian  state. 

*  The  shadow'd  livery  of  the  burnish'd  sun,]  So  every  old  copy ;  and,  although 
the  corr.  fo.  1632  has  "  burnish'd"  erased,  and  butting  written  in  the  mai^n,  we 
do  not  feel  so  confident  that  "  burnish'd  "  is  wrong  as  to  exclude  it.  Still  burning 
seems,  on  some  accounts,  more  proper ;  and  Professor  Mommsen  renders  it  hei»»en 
Sonne,  instead  of  lichten  Sonnet  which  was  Schlegel's  epithet. 
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I  would  oat-stare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look  % 
Out-braye  the  heart  most  daring  on  the  earth, 
Pluck  the  young  sacking  cubs  £rom  the  she-bear. 
Yea,  mock  the  lion  when  he  roars  for  prey. 
To  win  thee>  lady.     But,  alas  the  while  I 
If  Hercules  and  Lichas  play  at  dice, 
Which  is  the  better  man  ?  the  greater  throw 
May  turn  by  fortune  from  the  weaker  hand : 
So  is  Alcides  beaten  by  his  page ' ; 
And  so  may  I,  blind  fortune  leading  me. 
Miss  that  which  one  unworthier  may  attain. 
And  die  with  grieying. 

Por.  You  must  take  your  chance ; 

And  either  not  attempt  to  choose  at  all. 
Or  swear  before  you  choose,  if  you  choose  wrong, 
Never  to  speak  to  lady  afterwcod 
In  way  of  marriage :  therefore,  be  advis'd. 

Mor,  Nor  will  not.     Gome,  bring  me  imto  my  chance. 

Por.  First,  forward  to  the  temple :  after  dinner 
Your  hazard  shall  be  made. 

Mor,  Good  fortune  then,        [^Comets. 

To  make  me  blest,  or  cursed'st  among  men  I  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  11. 

Venice.    A  Street. 

Enter  Launcelot  (Jobbo  *. 

Latin.  Certainly,  my  conscience  will  serve  me  to  run  from 
this  Jew,  my  master.  The  fiend  is  at  mine  elbow,  and  tempts 
me,  saying  to  me,  ''  Gobbo,  Launcelot  Gobbo,  good  Launcelot, 
or  good  Gobbo,  or  good  Launcelot  Gobbo,  use  your  legs,  take 

*  I  would  ouT-BTARB  the  sternest  eyes  that  look,]  This  reading  is  supported 
by  Roberts's  4to,  and  it  seems  fally  warranted  by  the  sense,  and  by  the  iirst 
word  of  the  next  line,  "  out-brave/'  The  other  4to,  and  the  folio,  have  o*re»»tar€, 
a  word  not  at  all  in  use.  In  the  corr.  fo.  1632  oVe-«/ar«  is  altered  to  '*  out- 
stare/'  and  on  all  accounts  we  prefer  it. 

^  —  beaten  by  his  paob  ;]  This  is  Theobald's  emendation,  and  it  is  found  in 
the  corr.  fo.  1632  :  the  old  copies  have  "  beaten  by  his  rage/'  Lichas  was  the 
senrant  or  "  page  '*  of  Hercules. 

'  Enter  Launcelot  Gobbo.]  The  old  copies  read,  **  Enter  the  Clown  alone ;" 
and  throughout  the  pky  Launcelot  Gobbo  is  called  the  Ciotm  at  most  of  his 
entrancet  or  exiU. 
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the  start,  run  away :"  My  conscience  says, — "  No  ;  take  heed, 
honest  Laimcelot ;  take  heed,  honest  Gobbo  ; "  or,  as  aforesaid, 
"  honest  Laimcelot  Gobbo ;  do  not  run ;  scorn  running  with 
thy  heels."  Well,  the  most  courageous  fiend  *  bids  me  pack ; 
"  Via  ! "  says  the  fiend ;  "  away ! "  says  the  fiend ;  "  'fore  the 
heavens  *,  rouse  up  a  brave  mind,"  says  the  fiend,  "  and  run." 
Well,  my  conscience,  hanging  about  the  neck  of  my  heart, 
says  very  wisely  to  me, — "  My  honest  Mend  Launcelot,  being 
an  honest  man's  son," — or  rather  an  honest  woman's  son  ; — 
for,  indeed,  my  father  did  something  smack,  something  grow 
to,  he  had  a  kind  of  taste: — well,  my  conscience  says, 
" Launcelot,  budge  not."  "  Budge,"  says  the  fiend :  "budge 
not,"  says  my  conscience.  Conscience,  say  I,  you  counsel  well ; 
fiend,  say  I,  you  coimsel  well  * :  to  be  ruled  by  my  conscience, 
I  should  stay  with  the  Jew  my  master,  who  (God  bless  the 
mark  !)  is  a  kind  of  devil ;  and,  to  run  away  from  the  Jew,  I 
shoidd  be  ruled  by  the  fiend,  who,  saving  your  reverence,  is 
the  devil  himself.  Certainly,  the  Jew  is  the  very  devil  in- 
carnation ;  and,  in  my  conscience,  my  conscience  is  but  a  kind 
of  hard  conscience  to  ofier  to  counsel  me  to  stay  with  the  Jew. 
The  fiend  gives  the  more  friendly  counsel :  I  will  run ;  fiend, 
my  heels  are  at  your  commandment ;  I  will  run. 

l^As  he  is  running  out, 

Enter  Old  Gobbo,  with  a  basket. 

Gob,  Master,  young  man,  you ;  I  pray  you,  which  is  the 
way  to  master  Jew's  ? 

Laun.  \_Aside,']  0  heavens!  this  is  my  true  begotten  father, 
who,  being  more  than  sand-blind  *,  high-gravel  blind,  knows 
me  not. — ^I  will  try  concisions  with  him '. 

'  Well,  the  most  courageous  fiend]  It  is  *' con/fl^ioii#^e»rf**  in  the  corr. 
fo.  1632 ;  but  we  must  suppose  that  Crobbo  is  speaking  ironically  of  tiie  oourage 
of  the  devil,  who  urges  him  to  run. 

*  —  'pore  the  heavens,]  The  old  copies  read  **for  the  heayens,"  but  it  is  a 
misprint  for  **  *fore  the  heavens  "  or  btfore  the  heavens — an  asseveration  of  not 
unfrequent  occurrence.  "  *Fore  the  heavens  "  is  also  the  MS.  correction  in  the 
fo.  1632. 

*  —  fiend,  say  I,  you  counsel  well  :]  Roberta's  4to.  reads,  *'  You  counsel  ill" 
Lower  down  it  has  incamai  for  **  incarnation/' 

*  —  more  than  sand-blind,]  An  expression  of  the  time,  signifying  much  the 
same  as  what  we  now  call  pur~blind. 

'  —  I  will  try  CONFUSIONS  with  him  ]  So  the  4to.  by  Heyes  and  the  folio :  the 
other  4to.  has  conclutions^  the  printer  not  understanding  Launcelot's  joke,  which 
he  carries  into  etTect  immediately  afterwards,  by  misdirecting  his  father  **  the 
way  to  master  Jew^."    Malone  and  other  modern  editors  have  amelutionM, 
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Ghb,  Master,  young  gentleman,  I  pray  you,  which  is  the 
way  to  master  Jew's  ? 

Laun,  Turn  up  on  your  right  hand  at  the  next  turning, 
but  at  the  next  turning  of  all,  on  your  left ;  marry,  at  the  very 
next  turning,  turn  of  no  hand,  but  turn  down  indirectly  to 
the  Jew*s  house. 

Gob,  By  God's  sonties  *,  'twill  be  a  hard  way  to  hit.  Can 
you  tell  me  whether  one  Laimcelot,  that  dwells  with  him, 
dwell  with  him,  or  no  P 

Laun.  Talk  you  of  young  master  Launcelot? — [^Aside,'] 
Mark  me  now ;  now  will  I  raise  the  waters. — \_To  /«*m.]  Talk 
you  of  young  master  Launcelot  P 

Gob.  No  master,  sir,  but  a  poor  man's  son:  his  father, 
though  I  say  it,  is  an  honest  exceeding  poor  man ;  and,  God 
be  thanked,  well  to  live. 

Laun,  WeU,  let  his  father  be  what  a'  will,  we  talk  of  young 
master  Launcelot. 

Gob,  Your  worship's  friend,  and  Laimcelot,  sir.  * 

Laun.  But  I  pray  you,  ergo,  old  man,  ergo,  I  beseech  you, 
talk  you  of  young  master  Launcelot  P 

Gob.  Of  Launcelot,  an't  please  your  mastership. 

Laun.  Ergo,  master  Launcelot.  Talk  not  of  master  Launce- 
lot, father ;  for  the  young  gentleman  (according  to  fates  and 
destinies,  and  such  odd  sayings,  the  sisters  three,  and  such 
branches  of  learning,)  is,  indeed,  deceased ;  or,  as  you  woidd 
say,  in  plain  terms,  gone  to  heaven. 

Gob.  Marry,  God  forbid !  the  boy  was  the  very  staff  of  my 
age,  my  very  prop. 

iMun.  [^A^ide.']  Do  I  look  like  a  cudgel,  or  a  hovel-post,  a 
staff,  or  a  prop  ? — [To  A/Vn.]  Do  you  know  me,  father  P 

Gob.  Alack  the  day !  I  know  you  not,  young  gentleman ; 
but,  I  pray  you,  tell  me,  is  my  boy,  (God  rest  his  soul !)  alive, 
or  deadP 

Laun.  Do  you  not  know  me,  father  P 

Gob.  Alack,  sir,  I  am  sand-blind ;  I  know  you  not. 

Laun.  Nay,  indeed,  if  you  had  your  eyes,  you  might  fail  of 
the  knowing  me:  it  is  a  wise  father  that  knows  his  own 
child. — ^Well,  old  man,  I  will  tell  you  news  of  your  son. 
[^Kneels.']  Give  me  your  blessing :  truth  will  come  to  light ; 
murder  cannot  be  hid  long,  a  man's  son  may,  but  in  the  end 
truth  will  out. 

*  Bj  God'8  80NTIBS,]     '*  Sonties  "  is  probably  a  ooimption  of  tanetiiiet. 
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Gob,  Pray  you^  sir,  stand  up.  I  am  sure  you  are  not 
Launcelot,  my  boy. 

Laun,  Pray  you,  let's  have  no  more  fooling  about  it,  but 
give  me  your  blessing :  I  am  Launcelot,  your  boy  that  was, 
your  son  that  is,  your  child  that  shall  be. 

Gob.  I  cannot  think  you  are  my  son. 

Laun.  I  know  not  what  I  shall  think  of  that ;  but  I  am 
Laimcelot,  the  Jew's  man,  and,  I  am  sure,  Margery,  your 
wife,  is  my  mother. 

Crob,  Her  name  is  Margery,  indeed.  I'll  be  sworn,  if  thou 
be  Laimcelot,  thou  art  mine  own  flesh  and  blood.  Lord! 
worshipp'd  might  he  be !  what  a  beard  hast  thou  got :  thou 
hast  got  more  hair  on  thy  chin,  than  Dobbin  my  phill-horse  * 
has  on  his  tail. 

Laun,  l_Itising,'\  It  shoidd  seem,  then,  that  Dobbin's  tail 
grows  backward :  I  am  sure  he  had  more  hair  of  his  tail,  than 
I  have  of  my  face,  when  I  last  saw  him. 

Gob,  Lord !  how  art  thou  changed !  How  dost  thou  and 
thy  master  agree?  I  have  brought  him  a  present.  How 
agree  you  now  P 

Laun,  Well,  well. — ^But,  for  mine  own  part,  as  I  have  set  up 
my  rest  to  run  away,  so  I  will  not  rest  till  I  have  run  some 
ground. — My  master's  a  very  Jew :  give  him  a  present !  give 
him  a  halter:  I  am  fanush'd  in  his  service;  you  may  tell 
every  finger  I  have  with  my  ribs.  Father,  I  am  glad  you  are 
come:  give  me  your  present  to  one  master  Bassanio,  who, 
indeed,  gives  rare  new  liveries.  If  I  serve  not  him,  I  will 
run  as  far  as  God  has  any  groimd. — 0  rare  fortune !  here 
comes  the  man : — ^to  him,  father ;  for  I  am  a  Jew,  if  I  serve 
the  Jew  any  longer. 

JEnter  Bassanio,  tcith  Leonardo,  and  followers, 

Bass,  You  may  do  so ; — ^but  let  it  be  so  hasted,  that  supper 
be  ready  at  the  farthest  by  five  of  the  clock.  See  these  letters 
delivered :  put  the  liveries  to  making,  and  desire  Gratiano  to 
come  anon  to  my  lodging.  [^JSxit  a  8erf?ant, 

Laun,  To  him,  father. 

Gob,  God  bless  your  worship ! 

Bass,  Gramercy.     Woiddst  thou  aught  with  me  P 

Gob,  Here's  my  son,  sir,  a  poor  boy, 

'  —  Dobbin  my  phill-horse]    Phill-horse,  or  thill-horse,  is  the  shti/t-hone ; 
the  horse  th«t  goes  between  the  shafts  or  thilis.    The  word  is  Tftriously  spelt. 
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Lmtn.  Not  a  poor  boy,  sir,  but  the  rich  Jew's  man,  that 
would,  sir, — as  my  father  shall  specify. 

Gob.  He  hath  a  great  infection,  sir,  as  one  would  say,  to 
serve 

Laun,  Indeed,  the  short  and  the  long  is,  I  serve  the  Jew, 
and  have  a  desire, — as  piy  father  shall  specify. 

Gob.  His  master  and  he  (saving  your  worship's  reverence,) 
are  scarce  cater-cousins. 

Laun.  To  be  brief,  the  very  truth  is,  that  the  Jew  having 
done  me  wrong,  doth  cause  me, — as  my  father,  being,  I  hope, 
an  old  man,  shall  frutify  unto  you. 

Gvb.  I  have  here  a  dish  of  doves,  that  I  would  bestow  upon 
your  worship  ;  and  my  suit  is, 

Laun.  In  very  brief,  the  suit  is  impertinent  to  myself,  as 
your  lordship  shall  know  by  this  honest  old  man  ;  and,  though 
I  say  it,  though  old  man,  yet,  poor  man,  my  father. 

Bas9,  One  speak  for  both. — What  would  you  P 

Laun.  Serve  you,  sir. 

Gob.  That  is  the  very  defect  of  the  matter,  sir. 

Bass.  I  know  thee  well :  thou  hast  obtained  thy  suit. 
Shylock,  thy  master,  spoke  with  me  this  day. 
And  hath  preferred  thee ;  if  it  be  preferment. 
To  leave  a  rich  Jew's  service,  to  become 
The  follower  of  so  poor  a  gentleman. 

Laun.  The  old  proverb  is  very  well  parted  between  my 
master  Shylock  and  you,  sir :  you  have  the  grace  of  God,  sir, 
and  he  hath  enough. 

Bass.  Thou  speak'st  it  well. — (Jo,  father,  with  thy  son. — 
Take  leave  of  thy  old  master,  and  inquire 
My  lodging  out. — Give  him  a  livery  [To  his/olhwers. 

More  guarded '  than  his  fellows' :  see  it  done. 

Laun.  Father,  in. — I  cannot  get  a  service, — ^no;  I  have 
ne'er  a  tongue  in  my  head. — ^WeU  ;  [Looking  on  his  pahn ;] 
if  any  man  in  Italy  have  a  fairer  table  *,  which  doth  offer  to 
swear  upon  a  book. — ^I  shall  have  good  fortune. — Go  to ;  here's 
a  simple  line  of  life!  here's  a  small  trifle  of  wives:  alas! 
fifteen  wives  is  nothing :  eleven  widows,  and  nine  maids,  is  a 
simple  coming-in  for  one  man ;  and  then,  to  'scape  drowning 
thrice,  and  to  be  in  peril  of  my  life  with  the  edge  of  a  feather- 

*  More  ouaeobd]  t.  e.  More  ornamented :  the  lace  upon  the  liveries  of  ser- 
▼anta  was  usually  called  gnarda :  the  mention  of  them  is  frequent. 

'  —  a  furer  tabli,]  Astroloners  called  the  open  palm  of  the  hand  the  lablt  s 
and  Laanoelot  looks  upon  his  palm  while  ha    isserts  upon  his  fortune. 
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bed  : — ^here  are  simple  'scapes !  Well,  if  fortune  be  a  woman, 
she's  a  good  wench  for  this  gear.^Father,  come;  I'll  take 
my  leave  of  the  Jew  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  *. 

\_HxeHnt  Launcelot  and  Old  Gobbo. 

Bass.  I  pray  thee,  good  Leonardo,  think  on  this. 
These  things  being  bought,  and  orderly  bestoVd, 
Ritum  in  haste,  for  I  do  feast  to-night 
My  best-esteem'd  acquaintance  :  hie  thee  ;  go. 

Leon.  My  best  endeavours  shall  be  done  herein. 

Enter  Gratiano. 

Gra.  Whore  is  your  master  P 

Leon.  Yonder,  sir,  he  walks. 

[^Exit  Leonardo. 

Gra.  Siguier  Bassanio ! 

Bass.  Gratiano. 

Gra,  I  have  a  suit  to  you. 

Bass.  You  have  obtained  it. 

Gra.  You  must  not   deny  me.     I  must  go  with  you  to 
Belmont. 

Bass.  Why,  then  you  must ;  but  hear  thee,  Gratiano. 
Thou  art  too  wild,  too  rude,  and  bold  of  voice ; — 
Parts,  that  become  thee  happily  enough, 
And  in  such  eyes  as  our's  appear  not  faults  ; 
But  where  thou  art  not  known,  why,  there  they  show 
Something  too  liberal. — Pray  thee,  take  pain 
To  allay  with  some  cold  drops  of  modesty 
Thy  skipping  spirit,  lest  through  thy  wild  behaviour, 
I  be  misconstrued  *  in  the  place  I  go  to, 
And  lose  my  hopes. 

Gra.  Signior  Bassanio,  hear  me : 

If  I  do  not  put  on  a  sober  habit, 
Talk  with  respect,  and  swear  but  now  and  then. 
Wear  prayer-books  in  my  pocket,  look  demurely ; 
Nay  more,  while  grace  is  saying,  hood  mine  eyes 

*  —  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.]  The  4to.  by  Heyes  and  the  foKo  omit  qfan 
eyCf  which  words  arc  found  in  the  4to.  by  Roberts. 

*  I  be  misconstrued]  Sometimes  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare  the  word  "  mis- 
construe "  was  printed  mhconitterj  a  form  the  Eev.  Mr.  Dyce  ("  Remarks/*  p.  63) 
would  retain.  Why  retain  the  old  form  of  that  word  any  more  tlian  the  old  form 
of  any  other  word  ?  If  •*  misconstrue"  were  different  in  meaning  from  misconsteTf 
the  spelling  ought  certainly  to  be  different,  but  that  is  not  pretended.  In  old 
authors  it  is  sometimes  in  one  form  and  sometimes  in  another,  but  in  our  day  we 
endeavour  to  be  uniform.     Shakespeare  himself  has  it  both  ways. 
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Thus  with  my  hat,  and  sigh,  and  say  amen ; 
Use  all  the  observance  of  civility, 
Like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  ostent  * 
To  please  his  grandam,  never  trust  me  more. 

Bass,  Well,  we  shall  see  your  bearing. 

Ora.  Nay,  but  I  bar  to-night :  you  shall  not  gage  me 
By  what  we  do  to-night. 

Bass.  No,  that  were  pity : 

I  would  entreat  you  rather  to  put  on 
Your  boldest  suit  of  mirth,  for  we  have  friends 
That  purpose  merriment.     But  fare  you  well, 
I  have  some  business. 

Gra,  And  I  must  to  Lorenzo,  and  the  rest ; 
But  we  will  visit  you  at  supper-time.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. 

The  Same.    A  Eoom  in  Shylock's  House. 

Enter  Jessica  and  Launcelot. 

Jes.  I  am  sorry,  thou  wilt  leave  my  father  so : 
Our  house  is  hell,  and  thou,  a  merry  devil. 
Didst  rob  it  of  some  taste  of  tediousness. 
But  fare  thee  well ;  there  is  a  ducat  for  thee. 
And,  Launcelot,  soon  at  supper  shalt  thou  see 
Lorenzo,  who  is  thy  new  master's  guest : 
Give  him  this  letter ;  do  it  secretly, 
And  so  farewell.     I  would  not  have  my  father 
See  me  in  talk  with  thee. 

Laun.  Adieu  ! — tears  exhibit  my  tongue. — ^Most  beautiful 
pagan, — ^most  sweet  Jew !  If  a  Christian  did  not  play  the 
knave,  and  get  thee*,  I  am  much  deceived :  but,  adieu  !  these 
foolish  drops  do  somewhat  drown  my  manly  spirit :  adieu  I 

[Exit. 

Jes.  Farewell,  good  Launcelot. — 
Alack,  what  heinous  sin  is  it  in  me, 
To  be  asham'd  to  be  my  father's  child  ! 
But  though  I  am  a  daughter  to  his  blood, 

s  —  sad  ostent]  t.  e.  Grave  appearance.    "  Sad  "  most  frequently  meant  grave, 
•  If  a  Christian  did  not  play  the  knave,  and  get  thee,]     This  is  the  reading  of 
the  fo.  I(»33,  and  it  is  probably  right,  although  the  quartos  and  fo.  1G23  have  do 
for  "  did/'  as  if  the  reference  were  to  Jessica's  lover,  Lorenzo. 

VOL.  II.  V 
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I  am  not  to  his  maimers.     0  Lorenzo ! 

If  thou  keep  promise,  I  shall  end  this  strife. 

Become  a  Christian,  and  thy  loving  wife.  [ExiL 


SCENE  IV. 

The  Same.    A  Street. 

Enter  Gratiano,  Lorenzo,  Salarino,  and  Saulnio. 

Lor.  Nay,  we  will  slink  away  in  supper-time, 
Disguise  us  at  my  lodging,  and  return 
All  in  an  hour. 

Ora.  We  have  not  made  good  preparation. 

Salar,  We  have  not  spoke  us  yet  of  torch-bearers. 

Solan.  *Tis  vile,  imless  it  may  be  quaintly  order'd, 
And  better,  in  my  mind,  not  undertook. 

Lor.  'Tis  now  but  four  o'clock :  we  have  two  hours 
To  ftimish  us. — 

Enter  Launcelot,  tcith  a  letter. 

Friend  Launcelot,  what's  the  news  P 

Laim.  An  it  shall  please  you  to  break  up  this,  it  shall  seem 
to  signify.  IGfiving  a  letter. 

Lor.  I  know  the  hand :  in  faith,  'tis  a  fair  lutnd ; 
And  whiter  than  the  paper  it  writ  on. 
Is  the  fair  hand  that  writ. 

Ora.  Love-news,  in  faith. 

Laun.  By  your  leave,  sir. 

Lor.  Whither  goest  thou  ? 

Laun.  Marry,  sir,  to  bid  my  old  master,  the  Jew,  to  sup 
to-night  with  my  new  master,  the  Christian. 

Lor.  Hold  here,  take  this. — ^Tell  gentle  Jessica, 
I  will  not  fail  her : — speak  it  privately ; 
Go. — Gentlemen,  [JSiwY  Launcelot. 

Will  you  prepare  you  for  this  masque  to-night  P 
I  am  provided  of  a  torch-bearer. 

Sakir.  Ay,  marry,  I'll  be  gone  about  it  straight. 

Salan.  And  so  will  I. 

Lor.  Meet  me,  and  Gratiano, 

At  GFratiano's  lodging  some  hour  hence. 

Salar.  'Tis  good  we  do  so.  [Exeunt  Salab.  and  Salan. 

Ora.  Was  not  that  letter  from  fair  Jessica  P 
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Lor.  I  must  needs  tell  thee  all.     She  hath  directed^ 
How  I  shall  take  her  firom  her  father's  house ; 
What  gold^  and  jewels,  she  is  fumish'd  with ; 
What  page's  suit  she  hath  in  readiness. 
If  e'er  the  Jew  her  father  come  to  heaven, 
It  will  be  for  his  gentle  daughter's  sake ; 
And  never  dare  misfortune  cross  her  foot, 
Unless  she  do  it  under  this  excuse. 
That  she  is  issue  to  a  faithless  Jew. 
Come,  go  with  me :  peruse  this,  as  thou  goest. 
Fair  Jessica  shall  be  my  torch-bearer.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  V. 

The  Same.     Before  Shtlock's  House. 

Enter  Shtlock  and  Launcelot  '. 

Shy.  Well,  thou  shalt  see ;  thy  eyes  shall  be  thy  judge, 
The  difference  of  old  Shylock  and  Bassanio. — 
What,  Jessica !— Thou  shalt  not  gormandize. 
As  thou  hast  done  with  me ; — ^What,  Jessica ! — 
And  sleep  and  snore,  and  rend  apparel  out. — 
Why,  Jessica,  I  say ! 

Laun.  Why,  Jessica ! 

Shy.  Who  bids  thee  call  P    I  do  not  bid  thee  calL 

Laun.  Tour  worship  was  wont  to  tell  me,  that  I  could '  do 
nothing  without  bidding. 

Enter  Jessica. 

Jes.  Call  you  P    What  is  your  will  P 

Shy.  I  am  bid  forth  to  supper,  Jessica : 
There  are  my  keys. — ^But  wherefore  should  I  go  P 
I  am  not  bid  for  love ;  they  flatter  me : 
But  yet  I'll  go  in  hate,  to  feed  upon 
The  prodigal  Christian. — Jessica,  my  girl, 
Look  to  my  house. — ^I  am  right  loal^  to  go. 

'  Enter  ShjlodL  and  LraDoelot]  The  old  stege-direction  mvf  be  worth  qooting, 
"  Eoter  Jew  and  hie  men,  that  was  the  Clown." 

*  —  to  tdl  me,  THAT  I  could]  The  4to.  by  Heyes,  and  the  folio,  print  thia 
proae  reply  by  Latuoelot  ae  vefee,  and  leare  out  ''  that."  It  is  found  in  the  4to. 
by  Roberta. 

tj2 
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There  is  some  ill  a  brewing  towards  my  rest. 
For  I  did  dream  of  money-bags  to-night. 

Laun.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  go :  my  young  master  doth  expect 
your  reproach. 

S/ii/,  So  do  I  his. 

Laun.  And  they  have  conspired  together : — ^I  will  not  say, 
you  shall  see  a  masque ;  but  if  you  do,  then  it  was  not  for 
nothing  that  my  nose  fell  a  bleeding  on-  black  Monday  last, 
at  six  o'clock  i'the  morning,  falling  out  that  year  on  Ash- 
Wednesday  was  four  year  in  the  afternoon. 

Shy.  What !  are  there  masques  ? — Hear  you  me,  Jessica : 
Lock  up  my  doors ;  and  when  you  hear  the  drum, 
And  the  vile  squeaking  of  the  wry-neck'd  fife ', 
Clamber  not  you  up  to  the  casements  then. 
Nor  thrust  your  head  into  the  public  street 
To  gaze  on  Christian  fools  with  vamish'd  faces. 
But  stop  my  house's  ears,  I  mean  my  casements : 
Let  not  the  sound  of  shallow  foppery  enter 
My  sober  house. — By  Jacob's  staff,  I  swear, 
I  have  no  mind  of  feasting  forth  to-night ; 
But  I  will  go. — Go  you  before  me,  sirrah : 
Say,  I  will  come. 

Laun.  I  will  go  before,  sir. — Mistress,  look  out  at  window, 
for  all  this ;  [^Aside  to  Jessica. 

There  will  come  a  Christian  by, 
Will  be  worth  a  Jewess*  eye  *.  [JSwY  Laitn. 

Shj/.  What  says  that  fool  of  Hagar's  offspring  ?  ha ! 

Jes,  His  words  were,  farewell,  mistress ;  nothing  else. 

Shy.  The  patch  is  kind  enough ;  but  a  huge  feeder. 
Snail-slow  in  profit,  and  he  sleeps  by  day " 
More  than  the  wild  cat :  drones  hive  not  with  me ; 
Therefore  I  part  with  him,  and  part  with  him 
To  one  that  I  would  have  him  help  to  waste 
His  borrow'd  purse. — Well,  Jessica,  go  in : 
Perhaps  I  will  return  immediately. 

•  And  the  vile  bqueaking  of  the  wry.neck*d  fife,]  Roberts's  4to.  has  "  sqank- 
ing/*  and  that  of  Ileyes  and  the  folio  tguealing. 

^  Will  be  worth  a  Jewess'  eye.]  In  the  old  copies  it  is  printed,  "  Will  be 
worth  a  Jewes  eye;"  and  it  may  be  a  question  whether  Shakespeare  did  not 
mean  that  Launcelot  should  merely  repeat  the  phrase,  "worth  a  Jew's  eye," 
leaving  "  Jew^s"  to  be  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable.  .  The  corr.  fo.  1632  alters  it 
to  "Jewess  eye." 

*  —  AND  he  sleeps  by  day]  First  folio  only  *•  but  ho  sleeps  by  day :"  the  two 
4to8.  rightly  as  in  our  text ;  and  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632  but  is  amended  to  '*  and." 
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Do,  as  I  bid  you ;  shut  doors  after  you : 

Fast  bind,  fast  find ', 

A  proverb  never  stale  in  thrifty  mind.  \_JEitiL 

Jes,  Farewell ;  and  if  my  fortune  be  not  crost^ 
I  have  a  father,  you  a  daughter,  lost.  {^Exit. 


SCENE  VI. 

The  Same. 

Enter  Gratiano  and  Salarino,  fnasqued, 

Gra,  This  is  the  pent-house,  under  which  Lorenzo 
Desir'd  us  to  make  stand. 

Salar.  His  hour  is  almost  past. 

Gra.  And  it  is  marvel  he  out-dwells  his  hour, 
For  lovers  ever  run  before  the  clock. 

Salar.  0  !  ten  times  faster  Venus'  pigeons  fly 
To  seal  love's  bonds  *  new-made,  than  they  are  wont 
To  keep  obliged  faith  unforfeited. 

Gra.  That  ever  holds :  who  riseth  from  a  feast, 
With  that  keen  appetite  that  he  sits  down  P 
Where  is  the  horse  that  doth  untread  again 
His  tedious  measures,  with  the  unbated  fire 
That  he  did  pace  them  first  P    All  things  that  are. 
Are  with  more  spirit  chased  than  enjoy'd. 
How  like  a  younker,  or  a  prodigal. 
The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay, 
Hugg'd  and  embraced  by  the  stnmipet  wind  1 
How  like  a  prodigal  doth  she  return  * ; 
With  over-weather'd  ribs,  and  ragged  sails. 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggar'd  by  the  stnmipet  wind ! 

'  Fast  bind,  hat  find,]  The  corr.  fo.  1632  has  this  proverb,  "  Srfe  bind,  9rfe 
find/'  which  may  only  denot<>  a  difference  of  recitation  :  the  usual  form  is  that  of 
the  text,  and  it  occurs  in  Fletcher's  '*  Spanish  Curate,''  A.  ii.  sc.  2 ;  a  better 
antbority  for  the  purpose  than  Mr.  Dyce  was  able  to  quote  in  his  "  Remarics," 
p.  64,  where  he  merely  refers  to  Cotgrave.  It  occurs  in  the  same  form  in  S« 
Rowland's  **  Paire  of  Spy  knaves,"  Sign.  C.  2  b,  the  only  known  copy  of  which 
has  no  title-page :  it  is  there  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  usurer — 
**  Plate  shall  be  welcome,  with  a  bill  of  sale, 
Faat  bind,  fut  find f  sure  worke  can  never  fiiile." 

*  To  BSAL  love's  bonds]    To  steal,  folio,  1623 ;  but  properly  altered  to  "  seal" 
in  tbe  oorr.  fo.  1632 :  it  is  **  seal "  also  in  the  4tos. 

»  How  like  a  prodigal  doth  she  return ;]     This  is  the  reading  of  the  folio :  tbe 
4U».  have  the;  but  there  seems  no  particular  allusion  to  the  prodigal  son. 
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JSnier  Lorenzo. 

Salar.  Here  comes  Lorenzo :  more  of  this  hereafter. 

Lor.  Sweet  fiiends,  your  patience  for  my  long  abode ; 
Not  I,  but  my  affiiirs  have  made  you  wait : 
When  you  stall  please  to  play  the  thieves  for  wives, 
1*11  watch  as  long  for  you  then. — ^Approach ; 
Here  dwells  my  father  Jew : — Ho  1  who's  within  P 

Enter  Jessica  above,  in  boy's  clothes. 

Jes.  Who  are  you  ?    Tell  me  for  more  certainty, 
Albeit  I'll  swear  that  I  do  know  your  tongue. 

Lor.  Lorenzo  and  thy  love. 

Jes.  LorensK),  certain ;  and  my  love,  indeed, 
For  whom  love  I  so  much  ?    And  now  who  knows, 
But  you,  Lorenzo,  whether  I  am  your's  P 

Lor.  Heaven,  and  thy  thoughts  are  witness  that  thou  art. 

Jes.  Here,  catch  this  casket :  it  is  worth  the  pains. 
I  am  glad  'tis  night,  you  do  not  look  on  me, 
For  I  am  much  asham'd  of  my  exchange ; 
But  love  is  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see 
The  pfetty  follies  that  themselves  commit ; 
For  if  they  coidd,  Oupid  himself  would  blush 
To  see  me  thus  transformed  to  a  boy. 

Lor.  Descend,  for  you  must  be  my  torch-bearer. 

Jes.  What  I  must  I  hold  a  candle  to  my  shames  P 
They  in  themselves,  good  sooth,  are  too  too  light. 
Why,  'tis  an  office  of  discovery,  love, 
And  I  shoidd  be  obscur'd. 

Lor.  So  are  you,  sweet. 

Even  in  the  lovely  garnish  of  a  boy. 
But  come  at  once ; 

For  the  close  night  doth  play  the  run-away, 
And  we  are  stay'd  for  at  Bassanio's  feast. 

Jes.  I  will  make  fost  the  doors,  and  gild  myself 
With  some  more  ducats,  and  be  with  you  straight. 

[J£ri7,/rom  above. 

Ghra.  Now,  by  my  hood,  a  Gtentile,  and  no  Jew. 

Lor.  Beshrew  me,  but  I  love  her  heartily ; 
For  she  is  wise,  if  I  can  judge  of  her. 
And  fair  she  is,  if  that  mine  eyes  be  true. 
And  true  she  is,  as  she  hath  prov'd  herself; 
And  therefore,  like  herself,  wise,  fair,  and  true. 
Shall  she  be  placed  in  my  constant  soid. 
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Unter  Jessica. 

Wliat,  art  thou  come  P — On,  gentlemen ;  away ! 
Our  masquing  mates  by  this  time  for  us  stay. 

\_Uadt  tvith  Jessica  and  Salarino, 

JE»^  Antonio. 

Ant.  Who's  there  ? 

Gra,  Siguier  Antonio  P 

Ant.  Fie,  fie,  GFratiano !  where  are  all  the  rest  P 
'Tis  nine  o'clock ;  our  friends  all  stay  for  you. 
No  masque  to-night :  the  wind  is  come  about, 
Bassanio  presently  will  go  aboard : 
I  have  sent  twenty  out  to  seek  for  you*. 

Gra.  I  am  glad  on't :  I  desire  no  more  delight, 
Than  to  be  under  sail,  and  gone  to-night.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  VII. 

Belmont.    An  Apartment  in  Portia's  House. 

Enter  Portia,  tcith  the  Prince  of  Morocco,  and  both  their 

trains. 

For.  Go,  draw  aside  the  curtains,  and  discover 
The  several  caskets  to  this  noble  prince. —     [Curtains  opened. 
Now  make  your  choice. 

Mor.  The  first,  of  gold,  who  this  inscription  bears ; 
"  Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men  desire'." 
The  second,  silver,  which  this  promise  carries ; — 
"  Who  chooseth  me,  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves.^ 
This  third,  dull  lead,  with  warning  all  as  blunt ; — 
"  Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all  he  hath." 
How  shall  I  know  if  I  do  choose  the  right  ? 

For.  The  one  of  them  contains  my  picture,  prince : 
K  you  choose  that,  then  I  am  your's  withal  *. 


» 


*  I  have  sent  twenty  ont  to  seek  for  jou.]  This  line  is  omitted  in  the  4to.  bj 
Roberts,  and  the  two  next  lines  are  made  part  of  Antonio's  speech. 

'  *'  Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men  desire/']  The  first  folio  in  this 
place  omits  **  many/'  by  which  the  line  is  reduced  to  ten  syllables ;  but  the  other 
inscriptions  are  lines  of  twelve  syllables,  and  both  the  quartos  warrant  the 
retention  of  **  many."  The  folio.  1023.  also  has  "  many  "  when  the  inscription  is 
afterwards  repeated  ;  and  '*  many  "  is  here  inserted  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632. 

*  —  then  I  am  yonr's  withal.]  We  think  BIr.  Dyce  right  in  recommending 
that  *'  withal "  should  be  printed  as  one  word :  it  is  so  in  the  old  editiona. 
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Mor.  Some  god  direct  my  judgment !     Let  me  see, 
I  will  survey  tli'  inscriptions  back  again : 
What  says  this  leaden  casket? 

"  Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all  he  hath." 
Must  give — for  what  P  for  lead  P  hazard  for  lead  ? 
This  casket  threatens :  jnen,  that  hazard  all, 
Do  it  in  hope  of  fair  advantages. 
A  golden  mind  stoops  not  to  shows  of  dross ; 
1*11  then  nor  give,  nor  hazard,  aught  for  lead. 
What  says  the  silver,  with  her  virgin  hue  P 
"  Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves.*' 
As  much  as  he  deserves  P — Pause  there,  Morocco, 
And  weigh  thy  value  with  an  even  hand. 
If  thou  be'st  rated  by  thy  estimation, 
Thou  dost  deserve  enough ;  and  yet  enough 
May  not  extend  so  far  as  to  the  lady ; 
And  yet  to  be  afeard  of  my  deserving 
Were  but  a  weak  disabling  of  myself. 
As  much  as  I  deserve  P — Why,  that's  the  lady : 
I  do  in  birth  deserve  her,  and  in  fortunes. 
In  graces,  and  in  qualities  of  breeding ; 
But  more  than  these  in  love  I  do  deserve  her '. 
Wliat  if  I  stray'd  no  farther,  but  chose  here  P — 
Let's  see  once  more  this  saying  graVd  in  gold : 
"  Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men  desire." 
Why,  that's  the  lady ;  all  the  world  desires  her : 
From  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  they  come. 
To  kiss  this  shrine,  this  mortal  breathing  saint. 
The  Hyrcanian  deserts,  and  the  vasty  wilds 
Of  wide  Arabia,  are  as  through-fares  now. 
For  princes  to  come  view  fair  Portia : 
The  wat'ry  kingdom,  whose  ambitious  head 
Spits  in  the  face  of  heaven,  is  no  bar 
To  stop  the  foreign  spirits,  but  they  come. 
As  o'er  a  brook,  to  see  fair  Portia. 
One  of  these  three  contains  her  heavenly  picture : 
Is't  like  that  lead  contains  her  P     'Twere  damnation, 
To  think  so  haae  a  thought :  it  were  too  gross 
To  rib  her  cerecloth  in  the  obscure  grave. 

*  —  in  love  I  do  deserve  her.]  <*  Her ''  seems  to  have  dropped  out  at  the 
end  of  this  line ;  but  still,  as  the  sense  is  complete,  we  should  hardly  have  been  dis- 
posed to  insert  it  from  the  corr.  fo.  1G32,  if  just  above  we  had  not  seen  ''  I  do  in 
birth  deserve  her,' 
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Or  shall  I  think  in  silyer  she's  immur'd, 

Being  ten  times  imdervalued  to  tried  gold  ? 

O  sinful  thought !     Never  so  rich  a  gem 

Was  set  in  worse  than  gold.     They  have  in  England 

A  coin,  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel 

Stamped  in  gold,  but  that's  insculp'd  upon ; 

But  here  an  angel  in  a  golden  bed 

Lies  all  within. — ^Deliver  me  the  key : 

Here  do  I  choose,  and  thrive  I  as  I  may ! 

Par,  There,  take  it,  prince ;  and  if*  my  form  lie  there, 
Then  I  am  your's.  \JIe  unlocks  the  golden  casket. 

Mar,  0  hell !  what  have  we  here  P 

A  carrion  death,  within  whose  empty  eye 
There  is  a  written  scroll.     I'll  read  the  writing. 

"  All  that  glisters  is  not  gold ; 
Often  have  you  heard  that  told : 
Many  a  man  his  life  hath  sold, 
But  my  outside  to  behold : 
Gilded  tombs  do  worms  infold  ". 
Had  you  been  as  wise  as  bold, 
Young  in  limbs,  in  judgment  old. 
Your  answer  had  not  been  inscroll'd : 
Fare  you  well ;  your  suit  is  cold.'* 

Cold,  indeed,  and  labour  lost : 
Then,  fareweU,  heat ;  and,  welcome,  frost. — 
Portia,  adieu.     I  have  too  griev'd  a  heart 
To  take  a  tedious  leave :  thus  losers  part.  [Exit. 

Por.  A  gentle  riddance. — Draw  the  curtains.     Go : 

[Curtaiiis  closed. 
Let  all  of  his  complexion  choose  me  so.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VIII. 

Venice.     A  Street. 

Enter  Salarino  atid  Salanio. 

Salar.  Why  man,  I  saw  Bassanio  under  sail : 
With  him  is  Gratiano  gone  along ; 

>*  Gilded  TOMBS  do  worms  infold.]  The  reading,  in  all  the  old  copies,  is  timber 
for  *'  tombs,"  which  injures  the  verse,  and  violates  the  grammar.  Johnson's  sug- 
gestion of  *'  tombs  "  is  ooontenanoed  by  the  corr.  fo.  I(i32,  and  there  can  be  no 
doabt  aboat  it 
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And  in  their  ship,  I'm  sure,  Lorenzo  is  not. 

.    Salan.  The  villain  Jew  with  outcries  rais'd  ihe  duke. 

Who  went  with  him  to  search  Bassanio's  ship. 

Salar,  He  came  too  late  ^ ;  the  ship  was  under  sail : 
But  there  the  duke  was  given  to  understand, 
That  in  a  gondola  were  seen  together 
Lorenzo  and  his  amorous  Jessica. 
Besides,  Antonio  certified  the  duke. 
They  were  not  with  Bassanio  in  his  ship. 

Salan,  I  never  heard  a  passion  so  confiis'd, 
So  strange,  outrageous,  and  so  variable, 
As  the  dog  Jew  did  utter  in  the  streets  : 
"  My  daughter ! — O  my  ducats ! — O  my  daughter ! 
Fled  with  a  Christian  ? — O  my  Christian  ducats  1 
Justice  !  the  law !  my  ducats,  and  my  daughter ! 
A  sealed  bag,  two  sealed  bags  of  ducats, 
Of  double  ducats,  stol'n  from  me  by  my  daughter ! 
And  jewels,  too ' !  two  rich  and  precious  stones, 
Stol'n  by  my  daughter ! — Justice !     Find  the  girl ! 
She  hath  the  stones  upon  her,  and  the  ducats ! " 

SaMr,  Why,  all  the  boys  in  Venice  follow  him, 
Crying,  his  stones,  his  daughter,  and  his  ducats. 

Salan,  Let  good  Antonio  look  he  keep  his  day. 
Or  he  shall  pay  for  this. 

Salar,  Marry,  well  remember'd. 

I  reasoned  with  a  Frenchman  yesterday. 
Who  told  me,  in  the  narrow  seas,  that  part 
The  French  and  English,  there  miscarried 
A  vessel  of  our  coimtry,  richly  fraught. 
I  thought  upon  Antonio  when  he  told  me. 
And  wish'd  in  silence  that  it  were  not  his. 

Salan,  You  were  best  to  tell  Antonio  what  you  hear ; 
Yet  do  not  suddenly,  for  it  may  grieve  him. 

Salar,  A  kinder  gentleman  treads  not  the  earth. 
I  saw  Bassanio  and  Antonio  part. 
Bassanio  told  him,  he  would  make  some  speed 


1  He  CAMS  too  late,]  "  He  eomei  too  late/'  folio,  1623 :  altered  to  *'  He  came 
too  late  **  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632. 

'  And  jewels,  too  !  two  rich  and  precioas  stones,]  So  the  corr.  fo.  \G32:  in 
the  4to8.  and  folios  the  line  is  thus  spoiled  without  adding  to  the  force  of  the 
passage — 

**  And  jewels !  two  stones,  two  rich  and  predons  stones." 
The  printer  evidently  blundered  between  **  too  *'  and  two. 
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Of  his  return :  he  answer'd — "  Do  not  so ; 

Slubber  not  business  *  for  my  sake,  BassaniOy 

But  stay  the  very  riping  of  the  time : 

And  for  the  JeVs  bond,  which  he  hath  of  me. 

Let  it  not  enter  in  your  mind  of  loye. 

Be  merry ;  and  apply  your  chiefest  thoughts  * 

To  courtship,  and  such  fair  ostents  of  love 

As  shall  conveniently  become  you  there." 

And  even  there,  his  eye  being  big  with  tears. 

Turning  his  fitoe,  he  put  his  hand  behind  him, 

And  with  affection  wondrous  sensible 

He  wrung  Bassanio's  hand ;  and  so  they  parted. 

Salan,  I  think,  he  only  loves  the  world  for  him. 
I  pray  thee,  let  us  go,  and  find  him  out, 
And  quicken  his  embraced  heaviness 
With  some  delight  or  other. 

Salar.  Do  we  so.  [Exeunt, 


SCE]!fE  IX. 

Belmont.    An  Apartment  in  Portia's  House. 

Enter  Nerissa,  icith  a  Servitor. 

Ner.  Quick,  quick,  I  pray  thee ;  draw  the  curtain  straight. 

\Curtain%  opened. 
The  prince  of  Arragon  hath  ta'en  his  oath, 
And  comes  to  his  election  presently. 

Enter  the  Prince  of  Arragon,  Portia,  and  their  trains. 

Flourish  Cornets. 

For.  Behold,  there  stand  the  caskets,  noble  prince. 
If  you  choose  that  wherein  I  am  contain'd, 
Straight  shall  our  nuptial  rites  be  solemniz'd ; 
But  if  you  fail,  without  more  speech,  my  lord, 
Tou  must  be  gone  from  hence  immediately. 

'  Slubber  not  business]  Shakespeare  uses  '*  slabber  **  in  two  senses,  some- 
what oonnect«d  :  here  it  means,  "  neglect  not  business/'  or,  **  do  not  do  it  care- 
lesslj."  In  **  Othello,''  A.  i.  sc.  3,  it  means  to  obscure  or  soil — "  to  tlubbtr  the 
gloss  o^  your  new  fortunes." 

*  Be  nerrj;  and  apply  yjoivet  chiefest  thoughts]  So  the  corr.  fo.  1632: 
the  common  reading  has  been  a  very  awkward  use  of  the  word  employ :  if  the 
eipreasion  bad  been  '*  tn  courtship  "  and  not  **  to  courtship,"  the  case  would  have 
been  different.    The  misprint  was  easy. 
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Ar.  I  am  enjoin'd  by  oath  to  observe  three  things : 
First,  never  to  imfold  to  any  one 
Which  casket  'twas  I  chose :  next,  if  I  fail 
Of  the  right  casket,  never  in  my  Kfe 
T©  woo  a  maid  in  way  of  marriage :  histly, 
If  I  do  fail  in  fortime  of  my  choice. 
Immediately  to  leave  you  and  be  gone. 

Por.  To  these  injunctions  every  one  doth  swear. 
That  comes  to  hazard  for  my  worthless  self. 

Ar.  And  so  have  I  addressed  me  *.     Fortune  now 
To  my  heart's  hope ! — Gold,  silver,  and  base  lead. 
"  Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all  he  hath  :'* 
You  shall  look  fairer,  ere  I  give,  or  hazard. 
What  says  the  golden  chest  ?  ha !  let  me  see : — 
"  Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men  desire." 
What  many  men  desire : — that  many  may  be  meant 
By  the  fool  multitude,  that  choose  by  show. 
Not  learning  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth  teach ; 
Which  pries  not  to  th'  interior  *,  but,  like  the  martlet, 
Builds  in  the  weather,  on  the  outward  wall. 
Even  in  the  force  and  road  of  casualty. 
I  will  not  choose  what  many  men  desire. 
Because  I  will  not  jimip  ^  with  common  spirits, 
And  rank  me  with  the  barbarous  multitudes. 
Why,  then  to  thee,  thou  silver  treasure-house. 
Tell  me  once  more  what  title  thou  dost  bear : 
"  Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves." 
And  well  said  too ;  for  who  shall  go  about 
To  cozen  fortune,  and  be  honourable. 
Without  the  stamp  of  merit  ?     Let  none  presume 
To  wear  an  undeserved  dignity. 
0  !  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices. 
Were  not  deriv'd  corruptly ;  and  that  clear  honour 
Were  purchas'd  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer ! 
How  many  then  should  cover,  that  stand  bare ; 
How  many  be  commanded,  that  command : 
How  much  low  peasantry  would  then  be  glean'd 
From  the  true  seed  of  honour ;  and  how  much  honour 

•  — addrfss'd  me.]  i.e.  Prepared  me, 

•  Which  pries  not  to  th'  interior,]  We  keep  the  old  text ;  but  the  old  corrector 
of  the  fo.  1632  tt'Us  us  to  read  •*  which  prize  not  th*  interior,"  t.  e,  value  not  the 
interior,  instead  of  look  not  to  the  interior.     Either  may  be  right. 

'  —  jump]  t.  f .  Agree  with,  or  act  in  concurrence  with. 
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Pick'd  from  the  chaff  and  ruin  of  the  times, 
To  be  new  vamish'd !     Well,  but  to  my  choice : 
"  Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves." 
I  will  assume  desert. — Give  me  a  key  for  this, 
And  instantly  unlock  my  fortunes  here. 

\_Opemng  the  silver  casket* 

Par,  Too  long  a  pause  for  that  which  you  find  there. 

Ar.  What's  here  ?  the  portrait  of  a  blinking  idiot, 
Presenting  me  a  schedule  ?     I  will  read  it. 
How  much  unlike  art  thou  to  Portia ! 
How  much  unlike  my  hopes,  and  my  deservings ! 
"  Who  chooseth  me  shall  have "  as  much  as  he  deserves." 
Did  I  deserve  no  more  than  a  fool's  head  ? 
Is  that  my  prize  ?  are  my  deserts  no  better  ? 

For,  To  offend  and  judge  are  distinct  offices. 
And  of  opposed  natures. 

Ar.  What  is  here  ? 

"  The  fire  seven  times  tried  this : 
Seven  times  tried  that  judgment  is. 
That  did  never  choose  amiss. 
Some  there  be  that  shadows  kiss ; 
Such  have  but  a  shadow's  bliss. 
There  be  fools  alive,  I  wis, 
Silver'd  o'er ;  and  so  was  this. 
Take  what  wife  you  will  to  bed, 
I  will  ever  be  your  head : 
So  begone :  you  are  sped'." 

Still  more  fool  I  shall  appear 
By  the  time  I  linger  hero : 
With  one  fool's  head  I  came  to  woo. 
But  I  go  away  with  two. — 
Sweet,  adieu.     I'll  keep  my  oath. 
Patiently  to  bear  my  wroth  '. 

\_iaxeimt  Arragon,  and  train. 

*  Who  chooseth  mc  phall  have]  So  all  the  old  copies,  though  just  before 
we  have  had  get  instead  of  **  have." 

•  So  begone :  you  are  sped.]  Capell  misprints  this  line,  *'  ^farewell,  «r,  you 
are  sped  ;"  and  from  whence  he  derived  the  (K)rruption  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Malone 
and  others  interpolate  Sir  afier  **  begone/'  although  there  is  no  warrant  for  it  in 
any  of  the  three  oldest  editions.  Sir  first  found  its  way  into  the  second  folio,  but 
we  should  prefer /or,  if  it  were  wanted  at  all. 

'  Patiently  to  bear  my  wroth.]  Steevens  says  that  ''wroth"  is  here  put  for 
mihf  but  it  rather  seems  to  mean  anger ,  i.e.  wrath:  he  will  patiently  bear  his 
fexation,  his  disappointment. 
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For.  Thus  hatli  the  candle  sing'd  the  moth. 
O,  these  deliberate  fools !  when  they  do  chooee. 
They  have  the  wisdom  by  their  wit  to  lose. 

Ner,  The  ancient  saying  is  no  heresy : 
Hanging  and  wiving  goes  by  destiny. 

For.  Come,  draw  the  curtain,  Nerissa.         [Curtains  closed. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Where  is  my  lady  P 

For.  Here ;  what  would  my  lord? 

Mess.  Madam,  there  is  alighted  at  your  gate 
A  young  Venetian,  one  that  comes  before 
To  signify  the  approaching  of  his  lord, 
From  whom  he  bringeth  sensible  regreets ; 
To  wit,  (besides  commends,  and  courteous  breath,} 
Gifts  of  rich  value ;  yet  I  have  not  seen 
So  likely  an  ambassador  of  love. 
A  day  in  April  never  came  so  sweet. 
To  show  how  costly  summer  was  at  hand. 
As  this  fore-spurrer  comes  before  his  lord. 

For,  No  more,  I  pray  thee :  I  am  half  afeard, 
Thou  wilt  say  anon  he  is  some  kin  to  thee, 
Thou  spend'st  such  high-day  wit  in  praising  him. — 
Come,  come,  Nerissa  ;  for  I  long  to  see 
Quick  Cupid's  post,  that  comes  so  mannerly. 

Ner.  Bassanio,  lord  Love  I  if  thy  will  it  be.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  in.    SCENE  I. 
Venice.    A  Street. 

Enter  Salanio  and  S.\larino. 

Salan.  Now,  what  news  on  the  Rialto  ? 

Salar,  Why,  yet  it  lives  there  imcheck'd,  that  Antonio 
hath  a  ship  of  rich  lading  wreck'd  on  the  narrow  seas ;  the 
Goodwins,  I  think  they  call  the  place :  a  very  dangerous  flat, 
and  fatal,  where  the  carcasses  of  many  a  tall  ship  lie  buried, 
as  they  say,  if  my  gossip,  report,  be  an  honest  woman  of  her 
word. 

Solan,  I  would  she  were  as  lying  a  gossip  in  that,  as  ever 
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knapped  ginger ',  or  made  her  neighbours  belieye  she  wept  for 
the  death  of  a  third  husband.  But  it  is  true,  without  any 
alips  of  prolixity,  or  crossing  the  plain  high- way  of  talk,  that 
the  good  Antonio,  the  honest  Antonio, — O,  that  I  had  a  title 
good  enough  to  keep  his  name  company  I — 

Solar:  Gome,  t&e  fiill  stop. 

Salan.  Ha ! — ^what  say'st  thou  P — ^Why  the  end  is,  he  hath 
lost  a  ship. 

Salar.  I  would  it  might  prove  the  end  of  his  losses. 

Salan.  Let  me  say  amen  betimes,  lest  the  devil  cross  my 
prayer ;  for  here  he  comes  in  the  likeness  of  a  Jew. — 

Unter  Shylock. 

How  now,  Shylock  P  what  news  among  the  merchants  P 

Shi/.  You  knew,  none  so  well,  none  so  well  as  you,  of  my 
daughter's  flight. 

Salar.  That's  certain :  I,  for  my  part,  knew  the  tailor  that 
made  the  wings  she  flew  withal. 

Salan.  And  Shylock,  for  his  own  part,  knew  the  bird  was 
fledg'd ;  and  then,  it  is  the  complexion  of  them  all  to  leave 
the  dam. 

Slit/.  She  is  damned  for  it. 

SaJar.  That's  certain,  if  the  devil  may  be  her  judge. 

Sht/.  My  own  flesh  and  blood  to  rebel ! 

Salan.  Out  upon  it,  old  carrion !  rebels  it  at  th^se  years  P 

Shy.  I  say,  my  daughter  is  my  flesh  and  blood  *. 

Salar.  There  is  more  difference  between  thy  flesh  and  her's, 
than  between  jet  and  ivory ;  more  between  your  bloods,  than 
there  is  between  red  wine  and  rhenish.  But  tell  us,  do  you 
hear  whether  Antonio  have  had  any  loss  at  sea  or  no  P 

Shy.  There  I  have  another  bad  match:  a  bankrupt,  a 
prodigal,  who  dare  scarce  show  his  head  on  the  Rialto ; — a 
beggar,  that  used  to  come  *  so  smug  upon  the  mart. — ^Let  him 
look  to  his  bond :  he  was  wont  to  call  me  usurer ; — ^let  him 
look  to  his  bond :  he  was  wont  to  lend  money  for  a  Christian 
courtesy ; — ^let  him  look  to  his  bond. 

>  —  knapped  ginger,]  i.e.  Snapped  or  broke  ginger.  Compare  **  Measure  for 
Measure/'  A.  iv.  bc.  3. 

'  —  mj  flesh  and  blood.]  So  the  4to.  by  Roberts,  and  the  folio :  the  4to.  by 
Heyes  has  *'  my  flesh  and  my  blood.'' 

«  —  a  beggar,  that  used  to  come]  In  the  corr.  fo.  1632  it  is  **  that  wot  woni  to 
eome,"  consistently  with  "  was  wont  to  call "  and  '*  was  wont  to  lend,"  just  below. 
The  poet  may  have  had  reason  to  vary  the  expression,  although  actors  may  have 
reiterated  it. 
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Salar.  Why,  I  am  sure,  if  lie  forfeit,  thou  wilt  not  take  his 
flesh :  what's  that  good  for  P 

Shy,  To  bait  fish  withal :  if  it  will  feed  nothing  else,  it  will 
feed  my  revenge.  He  hath  disgraced  me,  and  hindered  me 
half  a  million ;  laughed  at  my  losses,  mocked  at  my  gains, 
scorned  my  nation,  thwarted  my  bargains,  cooled  my  Mends, 
heated  mine  enemies ;  and  what's  his  reason  P  I  am  a  Jew. 
Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes  ?  hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimen- 
sions, senses,  afiections,  passions  P  fed  with  the  same  food, 
hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  subject  to  the  same  diseases, 
healed  by  the  same  means,  warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same 
winter  and  summer,  as  a  Christian  is  P  if  you  prick  us,  do  we 
not  bleed  P  if  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh  P  if  you  poison 
us,  do  we  not  dieP  and  if  you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not  re- 
venge P  If  we  are  like  you  in  the  rest,  we  will  resemble  you 
in  that.  If  a  Jew  wrong  a  Christian,  what  is  his  humility  P 
revenge.  If  a  Christian  wrong  a  Jew,  what  should  his 
sufferance  be  by  Christian  example  P  why,  revenge.  The 
villainy  you  teach  mc,  I  will  execute ;  and  it  shall  go  hard 
but  I  will  better  the  instruction. 

Enter  a  Servant 

Serv.  Gentlemen,  my  master  Antonio  is  at  his  house,  and 
desires  to  speak  with  you  both. 

Salar,  We  have  been  up  and  down  to  seek  him. 

Sakn.  Here  comes  another  of  the  tribe :  a  third  cannot  be 
matched,  unless  the  devil  himself  turn  Jew  *. 

[^JExeiint  Salan.  Salar.  and  Servant. 

Enter  Tubal. 

Shy,  How  now.  Tubal  P  what  news  from  Genoa  P  hast  thou 
found  my  daughter  P 

Tub,  I  often  came  where  I  did  hear  of  her,  but  cannot 
find  her. 

Shy,  Why  there,  there,  there,  there !  a  diamond  gone,  cost 

•  —  unless  the  devil  himself  turn  Jew.]  This,  and  the  preceding  part  of  the 
speech,  should  be  spoken  as  Tubal  is  approaching,  and  before  he  actually  comes 
upon  the  stage ;  because  the  instant  he  appears,  Sbylock  ouglit  to  put  the  question 
to  him,  **  How  now,  Tubal  ?  what  news  from  Genoa  ?"  Hitherto  the  entrance  of 
Tubal  has  been  wrongly  placed,  preceding  what  Salanio  says,  and  keeping  Shylock, 
who  must  naturally  he  all  eagernc>ss,  waiting  until  Salanio  has  concluded  his 
satirical  remark.  Mr.  Singer  has  seen  (ho  fitness  of  this  new  arrangement,  and 
has  adopted  it — without  observation. 
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me  two  thousand  ducats  in  Frankfort.  The  curse  never  fell 
upon  pur  nation  till  now;  I  never  felt  it  till  now: — ^two 
thousand  ducats  in  that ;  and  other  precious,  precious  jewels. 
— ^I  would,  my  daughter  were  dead  at  my  foot,  and  the  jewels 
in  her  ear !  would  she  were  *  hearsed  at  my  foot,  and  the 
ducats  in  her  coffin !  No  news  of  them  ? — ^Why,  so ; — and  I 
know  not  what's  spent  in  the  search ' :  Why  thou — ^loss  upon 
loss!  the  thief  gone  with  so  much,  and  so  much  to  hnd 
the  thief,  and  no  satisfaction,  no  revenge;  nor  no  ill  luck 
stirring,  but  what  lights  o'  my  shoulders ;  no  sighs,  but  o'  my 
breathing ;  no  tears,  but  o'  my  shedding. 

Tub.  Yes,  other  men  have  ill  luck  too.  Antonio,  as  I  heard 
in  Genoa, — 

Shi/.  What,  what,  what  ?  ill  luck,  ill  luck  ? 

Tub.  — ^hath  an  argosy  cast  away,  coming  from  Tripolis. 

Sht/.  I  thank  God !    I  thank  God !     Is  it  true  ?  is  it  true  P 

Tub.  I  spoke  with  some  of  the  sailors  that  escaped  the 
wreck. 

Sht/.  I  thank  thee,  good  Tubal. — Good  news,  good  news! 
ha !  ha !— Where ?  in  Genoa "  ? 

Tub.  Your  daughter  spent  in  Genoa,  as  I  heard,  one  night, 
fourscore  ducats. 

Sht/.  Thou  stick'st  a  dagger  in  me.  I  shall  never  see  my 
gold  again.     Fourscore  ducats  at  a  sitting !  fourscore  ducats ! 

Tub.  There  came  divers  of  Antonio's  creditors  in  my  com- 
pany to  Venice,  that  swear  he  cannot  choose  but  break. 

Sht/.  I  am  very  glad  of  it.  I'll  plague  him ;  I'll  tortiire 
him :  I  am  glad  of  it. 

Tub.  One  of  them  showed  me  a  ring,  that  he  had  of  your 
daughter  for  a  monkey. 

Sht/.  Out  upon  her !  Thou  torturcst  me.  Tubal :  it  was  my 
turquoise  * ;  I  had  it  of  Leah,  when  I  was  a  bachelor.  I 
would  not  have  given  it  for  a  wilderness  of  monkeys. 

•  —  would  she  were]     The  4to.  by  Roberts  reads,  *'  O !  would  she  were." 

'  —  1  know  not  what's  spent  in  the  search :]  This  is  the  reading  of  both  4tos  : 
the  folio,  more  tamely,  has  how  much  t#,  5cc. 

*  Where  ?  in  Genoa ?]  All  the  old  editions  have  "  here,  in  Genoa?"  which  ia 
evidently  wrong. 

»  —  it  was  my  turquoise ;]  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce  (Few  Notes,  65)  recommends 
that  an  account  should  be  inserted  of  the  well-known  virtues  and  magical  pro- 
perties formerly  attributed  to  the  turquoise.  He  also  cites  a  passage  from 
Greene's  "  Farewell  to  Folly,"  which  Mr.  Singer,  in  another  not©  on  this  play 
(«re  his  edit.  11.  p.  603)  calls  "  Greene's  Farewell  to  follow  Uil7."  confounding 
title  and  date.  Greene's  **  Farewell  to  Folly  "  was  fir^t  printed  in  1591,  but  there 
wsf  a  reimpression  of  it  in  1617,  which  Mr.  Dyoe  employed. 

VOL.  II.  ^ 
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Tub,  But  Antonio  is  certainly  undone. 

Shy,  Nay,  that's  true,  that's  very  true.  Go,  Tubal,  fee  me 
an  officer ;  bespeak  hirn  a  fortnight  before.  I  will  have  the 
heart  of  him,  if  he  forfeit ;  for  were  he  out  of  Venice,  I  can 
make  what  merchandize  I  will.  Go,  Tubal,  and  meet  me  at 
our  synagogue :  go,  good  Tubal ;  at  our  synagogue,  TubaL 

IJExeufU. 

scEira;  II. 

Belmont.     An  Apartment  in  Portia's  House. 

Ent^r  Bassanio,  Portia,  Gratiano,  Nerissa,  and  their 

Attendants.     The  caskets  set  out. 

For.  I  pray  you  tarry :  pause  a  day  or  two 
Before  you  hazard ;  for,  in  choosing  wrong, 
I  lose  your  company :  therefore,  forbear  a  while. 
There's  something  tells  me,  (but  it  is  not  love) 
I  would  not  lose  you,  and  you  know  yourself. 
Hate  counsels  not  in  such  a  quality. 
But  lest  you  should  not  imderstand  me  well. 
And  yet  a  maiden  hath  no  tongue  but  thought, 
I  would  detain  you  here  some  month  or  two. 
Before  you  venture  for  me.     I  could  teach  you 
How  to  choose  right,  but  then  I  am  forsworn ; 
So  will  I  never  be :  so  may  you  miss  me ; 
But  if  you  do,  you'll  make  me  wish  a  sin. 
That  I  had  been  forsworn.     Beshrew  your  eyes. 
They  have  o'erlook'd  me  *,  and  divided  me ; 
One  half  of  me  is  yours,  the  other  half  yours, — 
Mine  own,  I  would  say ;  but  if  mine,  then  yours. 
And  so  all  yours.     O !  these  naughty  times 
Put  bars  between  the  owners  and  their  rights ; 
And  so,  though  yours,  not  yours. — Prove  it  so. 
Let  fortune  go  to  hell  for  it, — ^not  I. 
I  speak  too  long ;  but  'tis  to  peize  the  time  *, 

• Beshrew  your  eyes, 

They  have  o'erlook'd  me,]  "  O'er-look'd  me  "  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of 
enchafUed  or  bewitched  me.  So  in  *♦  The  Men7  Wives  of  Windsor,"  A.  v.  sc  5, 
as  refBrred  to  by  Malone : — 

**  Vile  worm,  thoa  wast  o*er-look*d  even  from  thy  birth.*' 
»  —  but  'tis  to  PBiZB  the  time,]     To  peize  is  to  poise,  weigh,  or  beUance,  and, 
as  Henley  remarks,  tigurata? ely  to  keep  m  nupente,  or  to  delay.    The  oorrector  of 
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To  eke  it,  and  to  draw  it  out  in  length, 
To  stay  you  irom  election. 

£a9S,  Let  me  choose ; 

For,  as  I  am,  I  live  upon  the  rack. 

Par,  Upon  the  rack,  Bassanio  P  then  confess 
What  treason  there  is  mingled  with  your  love. 

Bass,  None,  but  that  ugly  treason  of  mistrust, 
Which  makes  me  fear  th'  enjoying  of  my  love. 
There  may  as  well  be  amity  and  life 
'Tween  snow  and  fire,  as  treason  and  my  love. 

Par.  Ay,  but,  I  fear,  you  speak  upon  the  rack. 
Where  men  enforced  do  speak  any  thing. 

Bass.  Promise  me  life,  and  I'll  confess  the  truth. 

Par.  Well  then,  confess,  and  live. 

Bass.  Confess,  and  love, 

Had  been  the  very  sum  of  my  confession. 
O,  happy  torment,  when  my  torturer 
Doth  teach  me  answers  for  deliverance ! 
But  let  me  to  my  fortune  and  the  caskets. 

Par.  Away  then.     I  am  lock'd  in  one  of  them : 
If  you  do  love  me,  you  will  find  me  out. — 
Nerissa,  and  the  rest,  stand  aU  aloof. — 
Let  music  sound,  while  he  doth  make  his  choice ; 
Then,  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swan-like  end. 
Fading  in  music :  that  the  comparison 
May  stand  more  proper,  my  eye  shall  be  the  stream. 
And  watery  death-bed  for  him.     He  may  win, 
And  what  is  music  then  P  then  music  is 
Even  as  the  flourish  when  true  subjects  bow 
To  a  new-crowned  monarch :  such  it  is. 
As  are  those  dulcet  sounds  in  break  of  day^ 
That  creep  into  the  dreaming  bridegroom's  ear. 
And  summon  him  to  marriage.     Now  he  goes. 
With  no  less  presence,  but  with  much  more  love. 
Than  young  Alcides,  when  he  did  redeem 
The  virgin  tribute  paid  by  howling  Troy 
To  the  sea-monster :  I  stand  for  sacrifice. 
The  rest  aloof  are  the  Dardanian  wives. 
With  bleared  visages,  come  forth  to  view 
The  issue  of  th'  exploit.     Go,  Hercules ! 

the  folio,  1632,  has  '*  to  paun  the  time ;"  but  the  change  is  hy  no  means  required 
although  it  waa  rerj  likely  the  word  of  some  old  performer  in  the  part  of  Portia. 

x2 
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Live  thou,  I  live : — ^with  much,  much  more  dismay  * 
I  view  the  fight,  than  thou  that  mak'st  the  fray. 

A  Sang,  whilst  Bassanio  comments  on  the  caskets  to  himself. 

Tell  me,  where  is  fancy  bred, 
Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  tlte  head  f 
Sow  begot,  how  nourished  ? 
Reply,  reply. 

It  is  engendered  in  the  eyes  *, 
With  gazing  fed;  and  fancy  dies 
In  the  cradle  where  it  lies. 

Let  us  all  ring  fancy* s  knell; 

ril  begin  it, Ding,  dong,  bell. 

All.  Ding,  dong,  bell. 

Bass.  So  may  the  outward  shows  be  least  themselves : 
The  world  is  still  deceiv'd  with  ornament. 
In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt. 
But  being  seasoned  with  a  gracious  voice 
Obscures  the  show  of  evil  ?     In  religion. 
What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text. 
Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament  ? 
There  is  no  vice  *  so  simple,  but  assumes 
Some  mark  of  virtue  on  his  outward  parts. 
How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  false 
As  stairs  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 
The  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Mars, 
Who,  inward  searched,  have  livers  white  as  milk ; 
And  these  assimie  but  valour's  excrement. 
To  render  them  redoubted.     Look  on  beauty, 
And  you  shall  see  'tis  purchas'd  by  the  weight ; 
'  Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature, 
Making  them  lightest  that  wear  most  of  it : 
So  are  those  crisped  snaky  golden  locks. 
Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind. 
Upon  supposed  fairness,  often  known 
To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head, 

*  —  with  much,  much  more  dismay]  The  necessary  repetition  of  "  much,"  for 
the  sake  of  the  verse,  is  obtained  from  the  4to.  by  Heyes.  The  4to.  by  Roberts, 
in  the  next  Une,  has  *•  To  view  the  fight." 

*  —  in  the  eyes,]     So  the  folio,  rightly :  the  4to8.  have  eye,  in  the  singular. 

*  There  is  no  vice]  The  oldest  copies  read,  voice.  The  emendation  is  in  the 
second  folio. 
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The  scull  that  bred  them,  in  the  sepulchre. 
Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guiled  shore 
To  a  most  dangerous  sea,  the  beauteous  scarf 
Veiling  an  Indian :  beauty,  in  a  word ', 
The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on 
To  entrap  the  wisest.     Therefore,  thou  gaudy  gold ', 
Hard  food  for  Midas,  I  will  none  of  thee. 
Nor  none  of  thee,  thou  pale  and  common  drudge 
'Tween  man  and  man :  but  thou,  thou  meagre  lead. 
Which  rather  threat'nest  than  dost  promise  aught, 
Thy  paleness  moves  me  more  than  eloquence ', 
And  here  choose  I.     Joy  be  the  consequence ! 
Por,  How  all  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air. 
As  doubtful  thoughts,  and  rash-embrac'd  despair, 
And  shuddering  fear  and  grecn-ey'd  jealousy. 

0  love !  be  moderate ;  allay  thy  ecstasy ; 

In  measure  rein  thy  joy  * ;  scant  this  excess : 

1  feel  too  much  thy  blessing ;  make  it  less, 
For  fear  I  surfeit !         « 

'  Veiling  an  Indian :  beauty,  in  a  word,]  This  is  the  improved  punctuation  of 
the  corr.  fo.  1632,  which  at  once  removes  a  very  old  stunibhng-block  of  commen- 
tiUors,  who,  .reasonably  enough,  could  not  understand  how  *'  veiling  an  Indian 
beauty  "  could  be  right,  since  it  seemed  the  very  reverse  of  what  the  poet  intended. 
Therefore,  Sir  T.  Hanmer  propoited  to  substitute  dowdy  for  *•  beauty ;"  but  the 
&ct  seems  to  be  that  **  Indian  "  ought  to  stand  alone  as  a  substantive,  implying, 
as  it  does,  the  necessary  qualification  of  ugliness :  placing  a  colon  after  it  makes 
"  beauty  "  run  on  most  naturally  and  properly  to  the  neit  line.  Two  lines  above, 
the  foiio,  16.'3,  and  Roberts's  4to.  have  **  guiled  shore,"  and  the  folio,  1632, 
** guilded  shore,"  which  last  is  certainly  an  error:  the  old  corrector  alters 
**  guilded  "  to  guiling^  the  active  for  the  passive  participle  :  it  may  have  been  the 
custom  to  use  the  word  gviling  in  his  time ;  but  as  Shakespeare  and  other  writers 
of  that  period  often  employed  the  passive  participle  instead  of  the  active,  and  vice 
ttrtd,  we  have  introduced  no  alteration  :  by  *'  guiled"  Shakespeare  certainly  meant 
guiling— of  that  there  is  no  ({uestion.  Mr.  Singer  preserves  the  now  exploded 
absurdity  of  '*  Indian  oeauty." 

"  Therefore,  thou  gaudy  gold,]  The  4to.  of  Heyes,  and  the  folio,  1623,  read, 
**  Therefore  then,  thou  gaudy  gold/'    * 

*  Thy  PALBNBS8  moves  me  more  than  eloquence,]  Warburton  proposed  to 
read  plainnesM  for  **  paleness  ;*'  as  silver  had  been  termed  '*  pale "  three  lines 
*  before.  The  emendation,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  pUusible,  but  it  ought  not 
therefore  to  be  adopted  in  preference  to  the  reading  of  all  the  old  copies,  which  is 
very  intelligible,  and  is  unaltered  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632 :  lead  may  be  termed  t^pale 
metal  as  well  as  silver. 

>  In  measure  rein  thy  joy ;]  The  4to.  by  Roberts  has,  "  range  thy  joy," 
the  other  old  editions  raine,  leaving  it  somewhat  doubtful  whether  we  should  read 
"  rein  "  or  rain.  Mr.  Dyce  is  for  rain  (Remaiks,  67),  and  I  was  formerly  of  the 
same  opinion ;  but  Portia,  I  am  convinced,  means  only  curb  yonr  joys,  restrain 
them,  aad  she  therefore  follows  up  the  eidamation  by  **  scant  this  excess." 
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Bass.  What  find  I  here  ? 

[Openrng  the  leaden  casket 
Fair  Portia's  counterfeit !     What  demi-god 
Hath  come  so  near  creation  P    Move  these  eyes  P 
Or  whether,  riding  on  the  ballfl  of  mine, 
Seem  they  in  motion  P     Here  are  sever'd  lips, 
Parted  with  sugar  breath ;  so  sweet  a  bar 
Should  sunder  such  sweet  friends.     Here,  in  her  hairs, 
The  painter  plays  the  spider,  and  hath  woven 
A  golden  mesh  t'  entrap  the  hearts  of  men, 
Faster  than  gnats  in  cobwebs ;  but  her  eyes ! — 
How  could  he  see  to  do  them  P  having  made  one, 
Methinks,  it  should  have  power  to  steal  both  his, 
And  leave  itself  unfumish'd  * :  yet  look,  how  &r 
The  substance  of  my  praise  doth  wrong  this  shadow 
In  imderprizing  it,  so  far  this  shadow 
Doth  limp  behind  the  substance. — Here's  the  scroll, 
The  continent  and  simmiary  of  my  fortune. 

"  You  that  choose  not  by  the  view, 
Chance  as  fair,  and  choose  as  true ! 
Since  this  fortime  falls  to  you. 
Be  content,  and  seek  no  new :  • 

If  you  be  well  pleas'd  with  this, 
And  hold  your  fortime  for  your  bliss, 
Turn  you  where  your  lady  is. 
And  claim  her  with  a  loving  kiss." 

A  gentle  scroll. — Fair  lady,  by  your  leave ; 

I  come  by  note,  to  give,  and  to  receive.  [^Kissing  her. 

Like  one  of  two  contending  in  a  prize. 

That  thinks  he  hath  done  weU  in  people's  eyes. 

Hearing  applause  and  universal  shout. 

Giddy  in  spirit,  still  gazing,  in  a  doubt 

Whether  those  peals  of  praise  be  his  or  no ; 

So,  thrice  fair  lady,  stand  I,  even  so, 

As  doubtful  whether  what  I  see  be  true. 

Until  confirm'd,  sign'd,  ratified  by  you. 

•  And  leave  itself  unfurnished:]  Thus  all  the  old  editions;  but  Steevent 
doubted  if  Shakespeare's  word  were  not  unfinish'd  ,•  but  "  unfumishM  "  would 
seem  to  refer  to  the  other  eye  in  the  "  counterftnt,"  or  portrait^  the  one  tfce  painter 
had  compMed  not  he\n^  funiished  with  a  fellow.  Nevertheless,  the  corr.  fo. 
1(»32  has  nnfinuift^d,  which  may  be  right,  though  we  do  not  venture  to  disturb  the 
ant  lent  text,  supported  aa  it  is  by  all  early  printed  authorities. 
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For,  You  see  me,  lord  Bassanio,  where  I  stand ', 
Sueli  as  I  am  :  though,  for  myself  alone 
I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish, 
To  wish  myself  much  better ;  yet  for  you 
I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself ; 
A  thousand  times  more  fair,  ten  thousand  times  more  rich, 
That  only  to  stand  high  in  your  account, 
I  might  in  virtues,  beauties,  livings,  friends. 
Exceed  accoimt :  but  the  full  sum  of  me 
Is  sum  of  nothing  * ;  which,  to  term  in  gross, 
Is  an  unlesson'd  girl,  imschool'd,  impractis'd : 
Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
But  she  may  learn ;  happier  than  this. 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  leam ; 
Happiest  of  all,  in  that  her  gentle  spirit  * 
Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed, 
As  from  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  king. 
Myself,  and  what  is  mine,  to  you,  and  yours 
Is  now  converted :  but  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  servants, 
Queen  o*ef  myself;  and  even  now,  but  now. 
This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same  myself, 
Are  yours,  my  lord  *.     I  give  them  with  this  ring, 
Which  when  you  part  from,  lose,  or  give  away, 
Let  it  presage  the  ruin  of  your  love, 
And  be  my  vantage  to  exclaim  on  you.  \Qi'oing  a  ring, 

Bass.  Madam,  you  have  bereft  me  of  all  words : 
Only  my  blood  speaks  to  you  in  my  veins ; 
And  there  is  such  confusion  in  my  powers, 
As  after  some  oration,  fairly  spoke 
By  a  beloved  prince,  there  doth  appear 
Among  the  buzzing  pleased  multitude ; 

*  Yon  Me  MB,  lord  Betsanio,  where  I  stand,]  The  folio,  1623,  has,  "  Yoa  lee, 
my  lord  Bassanio,  where  I  stand/' 

*  Is  sum  of  NOTHING ;]  Portia  is  undervaluing  herself,  in  comparison  with 
irhat  she  would  be  for  **  Bassanio's  sake.  Our  text  is  that  of  the  folio :  the  4t08. 
both  read,  **  Is  svm  oi  uomething" 

*  Happiest  of  all,  in  that  her  gentle  spirit]  This  is  a  comparatively  trifling, 
tmt  happy  and  elegant,  emendation  of  the  corr.  fo.  1632.  The  ordinary  and 
rlnmsy  reading  of  this  line  is  **  Happiest  of  all  t«  that  her  gentle  spirit "  &c. 
Portia  means  that  she  is  happiest  of  all,  in  as  much  as  her  gentle  spirit  will  in 
futiire  be  directed  by  Bassanio. 

*  Are  youn,  my  lord.]  iSo  the  folio,  1623,  and  Roberts's  4to :  that  of  lleyee 
MS  *'  Are  yours,  my  lords.** 
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Where  every  something,  being  blent  together ', 
Turns  to  a  wild  of  nothing,  save  of  joy, 
Express'd,  and  not  expressed.     But  when  this  ring 
Parts  from  this  finger,  then  parts  life  from  hence : 

0  !  then  be  bold  to  say,  Bassanio's  dead. 
JVer.  My  lord  and  lady,  it  is  now  our  time, 

That  have  stood  by,  and  seen  our  wishes  prosper. 

To  cry,  good  joy.     Good  joy,  my  lord,  and  lady ! 

Gra,  My  lord  Bassanio,  and  my  gentle,  lady, 

1  wish  you  all  the  joy  that  you  can  wish. 
For,  I  am  sure,  you  can  wish  none  from  me ; 
And,  when  your  honours  mean  to  solemnize 
The  bargain  of  your  faith,  I  do  beseech  you. 
Even  at  that  time  I  may  be  married  too. 

Bass.  With  all  my  heart,  so  thou  can'st  get  a  wife. 

Gra.  I  thank  your  lordship,  you  have  got  me  one. 
My  eyes,  my  lord,  can  look  as  swift  as  your^s : 
You  saw  the  mistress,  I  beheld  theT  maid ; 
You  lov'd,  I  lov'd ;  for  intermission 
No  more  pertains  to  mo,  my  lord,  than  you. 
Your  fortune  stood  upon  the  caskets  there,  * 

And  so  did  mine  too,  as  the  matter  falls ; 
For  wooing  here,  imtil  I  sweat  again, 
And  swearing,  till  my  very  roof  was  dry ' 
With  oaths  of  love^  at  last,  if  promise  last, 
I  got  a  promise  of  this  fair  one  here. 
To  have  her  love,  provided  that  your  fortune 
Achieved  her  mistress. 

For.  Is  this  true,  Nerissa  ? 

Ner.  Madam,  it  is,  so  you  stand  pleas'd  withaL 

Bass.  And  do  you,  Gratiano,  mean  good  faith  ? 

Gra.  Yes,  'faith,  my  lord. 

Bass.  Our  feast  shall  be  much  honoured  in  your  marriage. 

Gra.  We'U  play  with  them  the  first  boy  for  a  thousand 
ducats. 

Ner.  What !  and  stake  down  P 

Gra.    No;    we  shall  ne'er  win  at  that  sport,  and  stake 
down. — 

'  —  being  blent  together,]  The  participle  of  to  blend :  it  is,  of  course,  not  to 
be  confounded  with  "  blent/'  blinded^  nor  with  "  blent/'  started  aside. 

•  —  till  my  very  roof  was  dry]  It  is  spelt  rough  in  the  folio,  1623,  and  the 
emendator  of  the  foUo,  1 G32,  altered  it  to  tongue,  but  as  the  4to.  by  Roberts  has 
roqfe,  perhaps  that  ought  to  be  dedsive. 
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But  who  comes  here  P    Lorenzo,  and  his  infidel  P 
What !  and  my  old  Venetian  friend,  Salerio  P 

Enter  Lorenzo,  Jessica,  and  Salerio  •. 

Bass.  Lorenzo,  and  Salerio,  welcome  hither, 
If  that  the  youth  of  my  new  interest  here 
Have  power  to  bid  you  welcome. — ^By  your  leave 
I  bid  my  very  friends  and  countrymen, 
Sweet  Portia,  welcome. 

Par,  So  do  I,  my  lord : 

They  are  entirely  welcome. 

Lor.  I  thank  your  honour. — For  my  part,  my  lord, 
Jily  purpose  was  not  to  have  seen  you  here, 
But  meeting  with  Salerio  by  the  way. 
He  did  entreat  me,  past  all  saying  nay, 
To  come  with  him  along. 

Sale.  I  did,  my  lord, 

And  I  have  a  reason  for  it.     Signior  Antonio 
Commends  him  to  you.  [^Gives  Bassanio  a  letter. 

Bass.  Ere  I  ope  this  letter, 

I  pray  you,  tell  me  how  my  good  friend  doth. 

Saie.  Not  sick,  my  lord,  unless  it  be  in  mind ; 
Nor  well,  unless  in  mind :  his  letter  there 
Will  show  you  his  estate.  [Bassanio  reads. 

Gra.  Nerissa,  cheer  yon  stranger ;  bid  her  welcome. 
Your  hand,  Salerio :  what's  the  news  from  Venice  P 
How  doth  that  royal  merchant,  good  Antonio  P 
I  know,  he  will  be  glad  of  our  success ; 
We  are  the  Jasons,  we  have  won  the  fleece. 

Sale.    I    would    you    had    won   the  fleece   that  he  hath 
lost! 

Par.  There  are  some  shrewd  contents  in  yon  same  paper, 
That  steal  the  colour  from  Bassanio's  cheek  : 
Some  dear  friend  dead,  else  nothing  in  the  worid 
Coidd  turn  so  much  the  constitution 
Of  any  constant  man.     What,  worse  and  worse  P — 
With  leave,  Bassanio ;  I  am  half  yourself, 
And  I  must  freely  have  the  half  of  any  thing 
That  this  same  paper  brings  you. 

Bass.  O  sweet  Portia  1 

*  —  and  Salerio.]     "  A  Messenger  from  Venice ''  is  added  in  the  stage-direo 
tion  of  the  4toa,  meaning,  of  coarse,  that  Salerio  came  in  that  capacity. 
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Here  are  a  few  of  the  unpleafiant'st  words 

That  ever  blotted  paper.     Gentle  lady, 

When  I  did  first  impart  my  love  to  you, 

I  freely  told  you,  all  the  wealth  I  had 

Ran  in  my  veins — ^I  was  a  gentleman : 

And  then  I  told  you  true,  and  yet,  dear  lady. 

Rating  myself  at  nothing,  you  shall  see 

How  much  I  was  a  braggart.     When  I  told  you 

My  state  was  nothing,  I  should  then  have  told  you, 

That  I  was  worse  than  nothing ;  for,  indeed, 

I  have  engaged  myself  to  a  dear  friend, 

Engag'd  my  friend  to  his  mere  enemy. 

To  feed  my  means.     Here  is  a  letter,  lady ; 

The  paper  as  the  body  of  my  friend. 

And  every  word  in  it  a  gaping  wound, 

Issuing  life-blood. — ^But  is  it  true,  Salerio  P 

Have  all  his  ventures  fail'd  ?     What,  not  one  hit  ? 

From  Tripolis,  from  Mexico,  and  England, 

From  Lisbon,  Barbary,  and  India  P 

And  not  one  vessel  'scape  the  dreadful  touch 

Of  merchant-marring  rocks  P 

Sak.  Not  one,  my  lord. 

Besides,  it  should  appear,  that  if  he  had 
The  present  money  to  discharge  the  Jew, 
He  would  not  take  it.     Never  did  I  know 
A  creature,  that  did  bear  the  shape  of  man. 
So  keen  and  greedy  to  confound  a  man. 
He  plies  the  duke  at  morning,  and  at  night. 
And  doth  impeach  the  freedom  of  the  state. 
If  they  deny  him  justice :  twenty  merchants. 
The  duke  himself,  and  the  magnificoes 
Of  greatest  port,  have  all  persuaded  with  him, 
But  none  can  drive  him  from  the  envious  plea 
Of  forfeiture,  of  justice,  and  his  bond. 

Jes.  When  I  was  with  him  I  have  heard  him  swear 
To  Tubal,  and  to  Chus,  his  countrymen, 
That  he  would  rather  have  Antonio's  flesh. 
Than  twenty  times  the  value  of  the  sum 
That  he  did  owe  him ;  and  I  know,  my  lord, 
If  law,  authority,  and  power  deny  not. 
It  will  go  hard  with  poor  Antonio. 

Por,  Is  it  your  dear  friend  that  is  thus  in  trouble  P 

Bass,  The  dearest  friend  to  mo,  the  kindest  man. 
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lie  best  condition'd  and  imwearied'st  spirit  * 
n  doing  courtesies ;  and  one  in  whom 
!lie  ancient  Roman  honour  more  appears, 
?han  any  that  draws  breath  in  Italy. 

Par.  What  sum  owes  he  the  Jew  P 

Bass,  For  me,  three  thousand  ducats. 

Par,  What !  no  more  ? 

^ay  him  six  thousand,  and  deface  the  bond : 
)ouble  six  thousand,  and  then  treble  that, 
before  a  Mend  of  this  description 
Shall  lose  a  hair '  through  Bassanio's  &ult. 
^'irst,  go  with  me  to  church,  and  call  me  wife, 
bid  then  away  to  Venice  to  your  friend ; 
^'or  never  shall  you  lie  by  Portia's  side 
Vith  an  unquiet  soul.     You  shall  have  gold 
To  pay  the  petty  debt  twenty  times  over : 
iVlicn  it  is  paid,  bring  your  true  friend  along. 
fly  maid  Nerissa  and  myself,  mean  time, 
iVill  live  as  maids  and  widows.     Come,  away ! 
?or  you  shall  hence  upon  your  wedding-day. 
3id  your  friends  welcome,  show  a  merry  cheer ; 
Jince  you  are  dear  bought,  I  will  love  you  dear. — 
Jut  let  me  hear  the  letter  of  your  friend. 

Bass,  \Reads.'\  *  "  Sweet  Bassanio,  my  ships  have  all  mis- 
arried,  my  creditors  grow  cruel,  my  itate  |s  very  low,  my 
)ond  to  the  Jew  is  forfeit ;  and  since  in  paying  it  it  is  im- 
X)6sible  I  should  live,  all  debts  are  cleared  between  you  and  I, 
f  I  might  but  see  you  at  my  death.  Notwithstanding,  use 
rour  pleasure  :  if  your  love  do  not  persuade  you  to  come,  let 
lot  my  letter." 

Por,  O  love !  despatch  all  business,  and  begone. 

Bass,  Since  I  have  your  good  leave  to  go  away, 
I  will  make  haste ;  but  till  I  come  again, 

>  The  best  conditioned  and  unwbakibd'st  spirit]  It  is  "  unwearied  spirit "  in 
be  old  copies,  but  the  superiative  is  exactly  in  Shakespeare's  manner,  and  it 
locords  with  the  preceding  part  of  the  line,  '*  the  best  conditioned/'  This  change 
I  derived  from  the  corr.  fo.  Ifi32. 

'  Shall  lose  a  hair]  So  all  the  old  copies.  Malone  reads  thouldy  which 
)oswell  asserts  is  sup|)orted  by  the  4to.  of  Heyes.  and  by  the  f(»lio :  this  is  a 
nistake.  For  the  metre  we  ought  perhaps  to  read  "  through  "  thorough,  instead 
if  making  **  hair,"  as  Malone  contended,  a  dis^sy liable. 

*  Ua88.  reads.]  In  the  old  copies  it  is  printed  as  if  Portia  had  read  the  letter, 
Nit  she  had  only  asked  t4»  *'  hear  "  it.  When  it  is  done,  she  oontinuua  to  speak, 
n  tbe  4tci8.  and  folios,  without  any  fresh  prvAx. 
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No  bed  shall  e'er  be  guilty  of  my  stay, 

Nor  rest  be  interposer  'twixt  us  twain.  [^Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. 

Venice.     A  Street. 

Enter  Shylock,  Salanio,  Antonio,  and  Jailor. 

Shy.  Jailor,  look  to  him  :  tell  not  me  of  mercy. — 
This  is  the  fool  that  lent  out  money  gratis  *. — 
Jailor,  look  to  him. 

Ant.  Hear  me  yet,  good  Shylock. 

Shy.  1*11  have  my  bond ;  speak  not  against  my  bond : 
I  have  sworn  an  oath  that  I  will  have  my  bond. 
Thou  call'dst  me  a  dog  before  thou  hadst  a  cause. 
But,  since  I  am  a  dog,  beware  my  fangs. 
The  duke  shall  grant  me  justice. — I  do  wonder. 
Thou  naughty  jailor,  that  thou  art  so  fond  * 
To  come  abroad  with  him  at  his  request. 

Ant.  I  pray  thee,  hear  me  speak. 

Shy.  I'll  have  my  bond ;  I  will  not  hear  thee  speak  : 
1*11  have  my  bond,  and  therefore  speak  no  more. 
I'll  not  be  made  a  soft  and  dull-ey*d  fool, 
To  shake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigh,  and  yield 
To  Christian  intercessors.     Follow  not ; 
I'll  have  no  speaking :  I  will  have  my  bond. 

\_Exit  Shylock. 

Salan.  It  is  the  most  impenetrable  cur. 
That  ever  kept  with  men. 

Ant.  Let  him  alone : 

I'll  follow  him  no  more  with  bootless  prayers. 
He  seeks  my  life ;  his  reason  well  I  know. 
I  oft  delivered  from  his  forfeitures 
Many  that  have  at  times  made  moan  to  me ; 
Therefore  he  hates  me. 

Salan.  I  am  sure,  the  duke 

Will  never  grant  this  forfeiture  to  hold. 

*  This  is  the  fool  that  lent  out  money  gratis.]  The  reading  of  both  the 
4tos ;  and  now  Antonio  is  ruined  and  in  prison,  it  is  more  proper  for  Shylock  to 
speak  in  the  past,  than  in  the  present  tense.  The  folio  has  letuU,  at  a  time  when 
Antonio  has  nothing  to  lend. 

*  —  so  fond]  i.  e.  So/ooli9k,  as  on  p.  228. 
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Ant  The  duke  cannot  deny  the  course  of  law ; 
For  the  commodity  that  strangers  have 
With  us  in  Venice,  if  it  be  denied, 
Will  much  impeach  the  justice  of  the  state ; 
Since  that  the  trade  and  profit  of  the  city 
Consisteth  of  all  nations  *.     Therefore,  go : 
These  griefs  and  losses  have  so  'bated  me. 
That  I  shall  hardly  spare  a  pound  of  flesh 
To-morrow  to  my  bloody  creditor. — 
Well,  jailor,  on. — Pray  God,  Bassanio  come 
To  see  me  pay  his  debt,  and  then  I  care  not !  \Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. 

Belmont.    A  B<x)m  in  Portia's  House. 

Ent^r  Portia,  Nerissa,  Lorenzo,  Jessica,  and  Balthazar. 

Lor,  Madam,  although  I  speak  it  in  your  presence, 
You  have  a  noble  and  a  true  conceit 
Of  god-like  amity ;  which  appears  most  strongly 
In  bearing  thus  the  absence  of  your  lord. 
But,  if  you  knew  to  whom  you  show  this  honour, 
How  true  a  gentleman  you  send  relief, 
How  dear  a  lover  of  my  lord,  your  husband, 
I  know,  you  would  be  prouder  of  the  work. 
Than  customary  bounty  can  enforce  you. 

Por,  I  never  did  repent  for  doing  good. 
Nor  shall  not  now :  for  in  companions 
That  do  converse  and  waste  the  time  together. 
Whose  souls  do  bear  an  equal  yoke  of  love, 
There  must  be  needs  a  like  proportion 
Of  lineaments,  of  manners,  and  of  spirit ; 
Which  makes  me  think,  that  this  Antonio, 
Being  the  bosom  lover  of  my  lord. 
Must  needs  be  like  my  lord.     If  it  be  so. 
How  little  is  the  cost  I  have  bestow'd, 
In  purchasing  the  semblance  of  my  soul 

•  Consisteth  of  all  nations.]  The  sense  of  the  four  preceding^  lines  is  quite 
clear,  though  the  construction  may  be  a  little  involved :  Antonio  says,  that  if  the 
commodity,  or  advantage,  which  strangers  enjoy  in  Venice  be  denied,  that  denial 
will  much  impeach  the  justice  of  the  state,  which  derives  its  profit  from  all  nations. 
No  cbauge  of  the  text  seems  necessary,  or  even  expedient. 
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From  out  the  state  of  hellish  cruelty ' ! 

This  comes  too  near  the  praising  of  myself, 

Therefore,  no  more  of  it :  hear  other  things. — 

Lorenzo,  I  commit  into  your  hands 

The  husbandry  and  manage  of  my  house, 

Until  my  lord's  return :  for  mine  own  part, 

I  have  toward  heaven  breath'd  a  secret  vow  * 

To  live  in  prayer  and  contemplation. 

Only  attended  by  Nerissa  here. 

Until  her  husband  and  my  lord's  return. 

There  is  a  monastery  two  miles  oflF, 

And  there  we  will  abide.     I  do  desire  you 

Not  to  deny  this  imposition. 

The  which  my  love,  and  some  necessity. 

Now  lays  upon  you. 

Lor.  Madam,  with  all  my  heart : 

I  shall  obey  you  in  all  fair  commands. 

For,  My  people  do  already  know  my  mind^ 
And  will  acknowledge  you  and  Jessica 
In  place  of  lord  Bassanio  and  myself. 
So  fare  you  well  till  we  shall  meet  again. 

Lar,  Fair  thoughts  and  happy  hours  attend  on  you ! 

Jes.  I  wish  your  ladyship  all  heart's  content. 

Por,  I  thank  you  for  your  wish,  and  am  well  pleas'd 
To  wish  it  back  on  you :  fare  you  well,  Jessica. — 

[Exeunt  Jessica  and  Lorenzo. 
Now,  Balthazar, 

As  I  have  ever  found  thee  honest,  true. 
So  let  me  find  thee  still.     Take  this  same  letter. 
And  use  thou  all  the  endeavour  of  a  man 
Li  speed  to  Padua  * :  see  thou  render  this 
Into  my  cousin's  hand,  doctor  Bellario ; 
And,  look,  what  notes  and  garments  he  doth  give  thee, 
Bring  them,  I  pray  thee,  with  imagin'd  speed 
Unto  the  Tranect  *,  to  the  common  ferry 

y  —  hellish  CRUELTY  !]     Roberts's  4to.  alone  has  miaery  for  "  cruelty." 

•  —  breath'd  a  secret  vow]  "  Sacred  vow,"  says  the  old  corrector  of  the  folio, 
16!i2 :  perhaps  he  himself  misheard  the  word,  or  perhaps  it  was  a  varistion  by  the 
actor  whom  he  saw.     There  is  no  reason  for  disturbing  the  old  text. 

•  In  speed  to  Padua:]  Theobald  was  the  first  to  correct  the  error  of  all  the 
editions  before  his  time,  which  read,  Mantua,  instead  of  *'  Padua." 

•  Unto  the  Tranect,]  Shakespeare  most  likely  obtained  this  word  from  some 
novel  to  which  he  resorted  for  his  plot.  It  is  supposed  to  be  derived  firt>m  the 
Italian  tranare  (to  draw),  owing  to  the  passage-boat  on  the  Brenta  being  drawn 
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Which  trades  to  Venice.     Waste  no  time  in  words, 
But  get  thee  gone :  I  shall  be  there  before  thee. 

Balth,  Madam,  I  go  with  all  convenient  speed.  [Exit, 

Por,  Come  on,  Nerissa :  I  have  work  in  hand, 
That  you  yet  know  not  of.     We'll  see  our  husbands. 
Before  they  think  of  us. 
Ner.  Shall  they  see  us  P 

Por.  They  shall,  Nerissa :  but  in  such  a  habit, 
That  they  shall  think  we  are  accomplished 
With  that  we  lack.     I'll  hold  thee  any  wager. 
When  we  are  both  accoutred  *  like  young  men, 
I'll  prove  the  prettier  fellow  of  the  two, 
And  wear  my  dagger  with  the  braver  grace ; 
And  speak  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy, 
With  a  reed  voice ;  and  turn  two  mincing  steps 
Into  a  manly  stride ;  and  speak  of  &ays, 
Like  a  fine  bragging  youth  ;  and  tell  quaint  lies. 
How  honourable  ladies  sought  my  love, 
Which  I  denying,  they  fell  sick  and  died ; 
I  could  not  do  withal ' : — ^then,  I'll  repent. 
And  wish,  for  all  that,  that  I  had  not  kill'd  them. 
And  twenty  of  these  puny  lies  I'll  tell, 
That  men  shall  swear,  I  have  discontinued  school 
Above  a  twelvemonth.     I  have  within  my  mind 
A  thoiisand  raw  tricks  of  these  bragging  Jacks, 
Which  I  will  practise. 
Ner.  Why,  shaU  we  turn  to  men  ? 

Por.  Fie !  what  a  question's  that, 
If  thou  wert  near  a  lewd  interpreter. 
But  come  :  I'll  teU  thee  all  my  whole  device 
When  I  am  in  my  coach,  which  stays  for  us 
At  the  park  gate ;  and  therefore  haste  away. 
For  we  must  measure  twenty  miles  to-day.  [Exeunt. 

ow  a  dam  bj  a  crane,  at  a  place  about  five  miles  from  Venice.  Rowe's  alteration 
was  trt^ectj  but  the  corr.  fo.  1632  makes  no  change,  and  none  is  necessary. 

'  —  accoutred]  The  4to.  by  Roberts  reads,  apparelVd.  Our  text  corresponds 
with  the  4to.  by  Heyes,  and  the  folio. 

*  I  could  not  do  withal :]  An  idiom  of  the  time  for  /  eould  not  kelp  it.  See 
Giffonl*i  Ben  Jonson,  III.  470.  It  is  mere  lots  of  time  and  qvace  to  multiply 
euunplet,  espedaily  when  they  are  so  numerous. 
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SCENE  V. 

The  Same.     A  Gkrden. 

Enter  Launcelot  and  Jessica. 

Laun.  Yes,  truly ;  for,  look  you,  the  sins  of  the  father  are 
to  be  laid  upon  the  children ;  therefore,  I  promise  you,  I  fear 
you.  I  was  always  plain  with  you,  and  so  now  I  speak  my 
agitation  of  the  matter:  therefore,  be  of  good  cheer;  for, 
tndy,  I  think,  you  are  damned.  There  is  but  one  hope  in  it 
that  can  do  you  any  good,  and  that  is  but  a  kind  of  bastard 
hope  neither. 

Jes.  And  what  hope  is  that,  I  pray  thee  P 

Laun,  Marry,  you  may  partly  hope  that  your  father  got 
you  not ;  that  you  are  not  the  Jew's  daughter. 

Je^,  That  were  a  kind  of  bastard  hope,  indeed :  so  the  sins 
of  my  mother  should  be  visited  upon  me. 

Laun,  Truly,  then,  I  fear  you  are  damned  both  by  father 
and  mother :  thus  when  I  shun  Scylla,  your  father,  I  fall  into 
Charybdis,  your  mother.     Well,  you  are  gone  both  ways. 

Jes.  I  shall  be  saved  by  my  husband ;  he  hath  made  me  a 
Christian. 

Laun,  Truly,  the  more  to  blame  he :  we  were  Christians 
enow  before ;  e'en  as  many  as  could  well  live  one  by  another. 
This  making  of  Christians  will  raise  the  price  of  hogs :  if  wo 
grow  all  to  be  pork-caters,  we  shall  not  shortly  have  a  rasher 
on  the  coals  for  money. 

Enter  Lorenzo. 

Jes.  I'll  tell  my  liusband,  Launcelot,  what  you  say :  here  he 
comes. 

Ijor,  I  shall  grow  jealous  of  you  shortly,  Launcelot,  if  you 
thus  get  my  wife  into  comers. 

Jes.  Nay,  you  need  not  fear  us,  Lorenzo :  Launcelot  and  I 
are  out.  lie  tells  me  flatly,  there  is  no  mercy  for  me  in 
heaven,  because  I  am  a  Jew's  daughter ;  and  he  says,  you  are 
no  good  member  of  the  commonwealth,  for  in  converting  Jews 
to  Christians  you  raise  the  price  of  pork. 

Lor,  I  shall  answer  that  better  to  the  commonwealth,  than 
you  can  the  getting  up  of  the  negro's  belly :  the  Moor  is  with 
child  by  you,  Launcelot. 

Laun,  It  is  much,  that  the   Moor  should  be  more  than 
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reason;   but  if  she  be  less  than  an  honest  woman,  she  is, 
indeed,  more  than  I  took  her  for. 

Lor.  How  every  fool  can  play  upon  the  word !  I  think, 
the  beet  grace  of  wit  will  shortiy  turn  into  silence,  and  dis- 
course grow  commendable  in  none  only  but  parrots. — Gk)  in, 
sirrah :  bid  them  prepare  for  dinner. 

Laun.  That  is  done,  sir ;  they  have  all  stomachs. 

Lor.  Goodly  lord,  what  a  wit-snapper  are  you !  then,  bid 
them  prepare  dinner. 

Laun.  That  is  done  too,  sir ;  only,  cover  is  the  word. 

Lor.  Will  you  cover  then,  sir  ? 

Laun.  Not  so,  sir,  neither ;  I  know  my  duty. 

Lor.  Yet  more  quarrelling  with  occasion  ?  Wilt  thou  show 
the  whole  wealth  of  thy  wit  in  an  instant  ?  I  pray  thee, 
understand  a  plain  man  in  his  plain  meaning:  go  to  thy 
fellows,  bid  them  cover  the  table,  serve  in  the  meat,  and  we 
will  come  in  to  dinner. 

Laun.  For  the  table,  sir,  it  shall  be  served  in ;  for  the  meat, 
sir,  it  shall  be  covered ;  for  your  coming  in  to  dinner,  sir, 
why,  let  it  be  as  himiours  and  conceits  shall  govern. 

lUxit  Launcelot. 

Lor.  0  dear  discretion,  how  his  words  are  suited  I 
The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 
An  army  of  good  words ;  and  I  do  know 
A  many  fools,  that  stand  in  better  place, 
Chmush'd  like  him,  that  for  a  tricksy  word 
Defy  the  matter.     How  cheer'st  thou,  Jessica  *  P 
And  now,  good  sweet,  say  thy  opinion ; 
How  dost  thou  like  the  lord  Bassanio's  wife  P 

Jes.  Past  all  expressing.     It  is  very  meet, 
The  lord  Bassanio  live  an  upright  life, 
For,  having  such  a  blessing  in  his  lady. 
He  finds  the  joys  of  heaven  here  on  cai*th ; 
And,  if  on  earth  he  do  not  mean  it,  then. 
In  reason  he  should  never  come  to  heaven  *. 

*  How  chbbb'st  thou,  Jessica?]  *' How /ar'«/  thou,  Jessica?''  Roberts's 
4io,  arising,  perhaps,  from  difference  of  recitation. 

*  In  reason  he  should  never  come  to  heaven.]  The  old  copies  vary  in  this  place. 
The  4to.  by  Roberts  gives  it  as  in  our  text :  the  4to.  by  Heyes  most  be  wrong, 
when  it  says, — 

**  And,  if  on  earth  he  do  not  mean  it,  it 
In  reason,"  &c. 
The  folio,  1623,  makes  sense  out  of  the  blunder  of  Heyes,  by  reading, 

**  And  if  on  earth  he  do  not  mean  it,  it 
Is  reason,"  &c. 
VOL.  U.  T 
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Why,  if  two  gods  should  play  some  heavenly  match, 
And  on  the  wager  lay  two  earthly  women, 
And  Portia  one,  there  must  be  something  else 
Pawn'd  with  the  other,  for  the  poor  rude  world 
Hath  not  her  fellow. 

Lor,  Even  such  a  husband 

Hast  thou  of  me,  as  she  is  for  a  wife. 

e/es.  Nay,  but  ask  my  opinion,  too,  of  that. 

Lor.  I  will  anon ;  first,  let  us  go  to  dinner. 

Jes.  Nay,  let  me  praise  you,  while  I  have  a  stomach. 

Lor.  No,  pray  thee,  let  it  serve  for  table-talk ; 
Then,  howsoe'er  thou  speak'st,  'mong  other  things 
I  shall  digest  it. 

Jes.  Well,  I'll  set  you  forth.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  L 

Venice.    A  Court  of  Justice. 

Enter  the  Duke;  the  Magnificoes;  Antonio,  Bassanio, 
Gratiano,  Salarino,  Salanio,  and  others. 

.  Diike.  What,  is  Antonio  here  ? 

Ant.  Ready,  so  please  your  grace. 

Duke.  I  am  sorry  for  thee :  thou  art  come  to  answer 
A  stony  adversary,  an  inhuman  wretch 
TJncapable  of  pity,  void  and  empty 
From  any  dram  of  mercy. 

Ant.  I  have  heard. 

Your  grace  hath  ta'en  great  pains  to  qualify 
His  rigorous  course ;  but  since  he  stands  obdurate, 
And  that  no  lawful  means  can  carry  me 
Out  of  his  envy's  reach  *,  I  do  oppose 
My  patience  to  his  fury,  and  am  arm'd 
To  suffer  with  a  quietness  of  spirit. 
The  very  tyranny  and  rage  of  his. 

Duke.  Go  one,  and  call  the  Jew  into  the  court. 

Saian.  He's  ready  at  the  door.     He  comes,  my  lord. 

•  —  his  jnnnr's  reacbj  "  Enyy/'  of  old,  was  often  used  in  the  seme  of  Ao/M. 
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Unter  Shylock. 

Dt/A-tf.  Make  room,  and  let  him  stand  before  our  face. — 
Shylock,  the  world  thinks,  and  I  think  so  too, 
That  thou  but  lead'st  this  fashion  of  thy  malice 
To  the  last  hour  of  act ;  and  then,  'tis  thought, 
Thou'lt  show  thy  mercy  and  remorse,  more  strange 
Than  is  thy  strange  apparent  cruelty ; 
And  where  thou  now  exact'st  the  penalty. 
Which  is  a  j)ound  of  this  poor  merchant's  fleshy 
Thou  wilt  not  only  lose  the  forfeiture ', 
But,  touched  with  human  gentleness  and  love, 
Forgive  a  moiety  of  the  principal ; 
Olancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  losses. 
That  have  of  late  so  huddled  on  his  back, 
Enow  to  press  a  royal  merchant  down, 
And  pluck  commiseration  of  his  state 
From  brassy  bosoms,  and  rough  hearts  of  flint. 
From  stubborn  Turks  and  Tartars,  never  trained 
To  offices  of  tender  courtesy. 
We  all  expect  a  gentle  answer,  Jew. 

Shy.  I  have  possessed  your  grace  of  what  I  purpose ; 
And  by  our  holy  Sabbath  have  I  sworn 
To  have  the  due  and  forfeit  of  my  bond : 
If  you  deny  it,  let  the  danger  light 
Upon  your  charter,  and  your  city's  freedom. 
You'll  ask  me,  why  I  rather  choose  to  have 
A  weight  of  carrion  flesh,  than  to  receive 
Three  thousand  ducats  ?  I'll  not  answer  that : 
But,  say,  it  is  my  humour :  is  it  answered  P 
What  if  my  house  be  troubled  with  a  rat. 
And  I  be  pleas'd  to  give  ten  thousand  ducats 
To  have  it  baned  P     What,  are  you  answer'd  yet  P 
Some  men  there  are  love  not  a  gaping  pig ; 
Some,  that  are  mad  if  they  behold  a  cat ; 
And  others,  when  the  bag-pipe  sings  i'  the  nose, 
Cannot  contain  their  urine  ;  for  aflection. 
Master  of  passion,  sways  it  to  the  mood 
Of  what  it  likes,  or  loaths  *.     Now,  for  your  answer : 

'  Th<m  wilt  not  only  lose  tbe  forfeiture,]  The  old  oopiei  hmwe  **  I0099  the 
forfeiture/'  and  perhaps  we  ought  to  take  lowe  in  the  sense  of  reUaae, 

*  Of  what  it  likes,  or  loaths.]  I  formerly  punctuated  this  passage  differently, 
hot  I  am  now  satisfied  that  I  was  in  error :  "  affection,"  here  meaning  sympathy, 

y2 
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As  there  is  no  firm  reason  to  be  rendered. 

Why  he  cannot  abide  a  gaping  pig ; 

Why  he,  a  harmless  necessary  cat ; 

Why  he,  a  bollen  bag-pipe  * ;  but  of  force 

Must  yield  to  such  inevitable  shame. 

As  to  oflFend,  himself  being  oflFended, 

So  can  I  give  no  reason,  nor  I  will  not, 

More  than  a  lodg'd  hate,  and  a  certain  loathing, 

I  bear  Antonio,  that  I  follow  thus 

A  losing  suit  against  him.     Are  you  answer'd  P 

Bass,  This  is  no  answer,  thou  unfeeling  man, 
To  excuse  the  current  of  thy  cruelty. 

Shy.  I  am  not  bound  to  please  thee  with  my  answer. 

Boss.  Do  all  men  kill  the  things  they  do  not  love  P 

Shy,  Hates  any  man  the  thing  he  would  not  kill  P 

Bass,  Every  offence  is  not  a  hate  at  first. 

Shy,  What !  would'st  thou  have  a  serpent  sting  thee  twice? 

Ant,  I  pray  you,  think  you  question  with  the  Jew. 
You  may  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach. 
And  bid  the  main  flood  bate  his  usual  height ; 
You  may  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf. 
Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb ' ; 

18  the  nominatiTe  case  to  "  sways/'  "  Master  of  pasnon  "  being,  as  it  were,  is 
parenthesis.  The  only  variation  from  the  old  editions  is  reading  *'  Master "  for 
Masiert.  We  owe  this  emendation  to  Mr.  Singer  and  Mr.  Knight,  for  the  oonr. 
lb.  16^12  makes  no  change  in  the  text  of  the  folio,  1623. 

'  Why  he,  a  bollkn  bag-pipe ;]     "  Bollen  "  is  from  the  corr.  (b.  1638,  and 
IS  doubtless  the  epithet  of  the  poet,  who  had  previously  used  it  in  his  '*  Lucreoe," 

'*  Here  one,  being  throng'd,  bears  back,  all  bolFn  and  red." 
*'  Bollen  "  is  swelled  or  inflated.     The  word  in  the  old  copies  is  troo//«n,  oormpted 
from  '*  boUen  ."  it  has  given  infinite  trouble  to  commentators,  and  as  woollen,  was 
the  word  in  every  ancient  edition  I  formerly  preserved  it.     Sir  T.  Hanmer  in  the 
distress  of  the  case  read  iwollen^  and  he  was  right  in  the  meaning,  but  wnnig  in 
the  word.     Swollen  is  only  the  translation  of  *'  bollen." 
^  You  may  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf. 
Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb ;]     These  lines  afford  a  rs- 
markable  instance  of  variation  in  two  different  copies  of  the  same  edition  of  a 
play.     In  the  4to.  by  Heyes,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  passage 
runs  thus : — 

"  Well  use  question  with  the  wolf. 
The  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb;" 
whereas,  in  the  copy  of  the  9ame  edition^  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  ^esmere, 
the  evident  defect  is  supplied,  and  the  lines  stand  as  in  oar  text.  This  change  {<at 
the  better  must  have  been  made  while  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  "  printed  by 
I.  R ,  for  Thomas  Heyes,"  was  going  through  the  press.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
editors  of  the  folio,  1623,  allowed  the  passage  to  stand, — 

"  Or  even  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf, 
The  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb ;" 
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You  may  as  well  forbid  tlie  mountain  pines 

To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  no  noise. 

When  they  are  fretten  *  with  the  gusts  of  heaven ; 

You  may  as  well  do  any  thing  most  hard, 

As  seek  to  soften  that  (than  which  what's  harder  P) 

His  Jewish  heart. — Therefore,  I  do  heseech  you, 

Make  no  more  oflPers,  use  no  farther  means, 

But  with  all  brief  and  plain  conveniency, 

Let  me  have  judgment,  and  the  Jew  his  will. 

Bass,  For  thy  three  thousand  ducats  here  is  six. 

Shy,  If  every  ducat  in  six  thousand  ducats 
Were  in  six  parts,  and  every  part  a  ducat, 
I  woidd  not  draw  them :  I  would  have  my  bond. 

Duke,  How  shalt  thou  hope  for  mercy,  rendering  none  P 

Shy,  What  judgment  shall  I  dread,  doing  no  wrong  P 
You  have  among  you  many  a  purchased  slave. 
Which,  like  your  asses,  and  your  dogs,  and  muleSi 
You  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  parta, 
Because  you  bought  them : — shall  I  say  to  you. 
Let  them  be  free ;  marry  them  to  your  heirs  P 
Why  sweat  they  imder  burdens  ?  let  their  beds 
Be  made  as  soft  as  yours,  and  let  their  palates 
Be  seasoned  with  such  viands  ?     You  will  answer, 
The  slaves  are  ours. — So  do  I  answer  you : 
The  poimd  of  flesh,  which  I  demand  of  him, 
Is  dearly  bought,  'tis  mine,  and  I  will  have  it. 
If  you  deny  me,  fie  upon  your  law  ! 
There  is  no  force  in  the  decrees  of  Venice. 
I  stand  for  judgment :  answer ;  shall  I  have  it  P 

Duke.  Upon  my  power  I  may  dismiss  this  court, 
Unless  Bellario,  a  learned  doctor, 
Whom  I  have  sent  for  to  determine  this. 
Come  here  to-day. 

Salar.  My  lord,  here  stays  without 

whidi,  if  not  nonsense,  is  imperfect  sense.  Roberts's  4to.  fuiXj  oonfirms  the  words 
in  the  text,  sooording  entirely  with  the  amended  impression  of  Heyes.  The  cozr. 
fo.  1632  has  the  last  line  thus : — 

**  When  you  behold  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb  ;" 
iHiidi  amends  a  transposition  of  the  second  folio. 

'  When  they  ara  fubttbn]  So  both  the  old  4tos,  and  there  seems  no  reason 
to  abandon  the  form  of  the  participle,  which  was  probably  adopted  by  Shaka- 
ipeare  :  if  "  fretten  "  were  not  the  original  word,  it  is  singular  that  it  should  be 
found  in  the  two  editions  by  Heyes  and  Roberts,  eridently  printed  from  different 
mannsGripta.    The  folio,  1623,  as  well  as  the  other  folios,  haveyrt/lMf. 
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A  messenger  with  letters  from  the  doctor. 
New  come  from  Padua. 

Duke,  Bring  us  the  letters :  call  the  messenger. 

Bass,  Good  cheer,  Antonio !     What  man,  courage  yet ! 
The  Jew  shall  have  my  flesh,  blood,  bones,  and  all. 
Ere  thou  shalt  lose  for  me  one  di  op  of  blood. 

Ant.  I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock, 
Meetest  for  death :  the  weakest  kind  of  fruit 
Drops  earliest  to  the  ground,  and  so  let  me. 
You  cannot  better  be  employed,  Bassanio, 
Than  to  live  still,  and  write  mine  epitaph. 

Enter  Nerissa,  dressed  like  a  lawyer* s  clerk. 

Duke,  Came  you  from  Padua,  from  Bellario  P 

Ner,  From  both,  my  lord.     Bellario  greets  your  grace. 

[^Pre^entn  a  letter. 

Bass.  Why  dost  thou  whet  thy  knife  so  earnestly  P 

Shy.  To  cut  the  forfeiture  from  that  bankrupt  there. 

Ora.  Not  on  thy  sole,  but  on  thy  soul,  harsh  Jew, 
Thou  mak'st  thy  knife  keen ;  but  no  metal  can. 
No,  not  the  hangman's  axe,  bear  half  the  keenness 
Of  thy  sharp  envy.     Can  no  prayers  pierce  thee  P 

Shy.  No,  none  that  thou  hast  wit  enough  to  make. 

&ra.  0,  be  thou  damn'd,  inexorable  dog ',. 
And  for  thy  life  let  justice  be  accus'd ! 
Thou  almost  mak'st  me  waver  in  my  faith. 
To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras, 
That  souls  of  animals  infuse  themselves 
Into  the  trunks  of  men :  thy  currish  spirit 
Govem'd  a  wolf,  who,  hang'd  for  human  slaughter. 
Even  from  the  gallows  did  his  fell  soul  fleet. 
And  whilst  thou  lay'st  in  thy  unhallowed  dam, 
Infus'd  itself  in  thee ;  for  thy  desires 
Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starv'd,  and  ravenous  *. 

Shy.  Till  thou  canst  rail  the  seal  from  off*  my  bond. 
Thou  but  offend'st  thy  limgs  to  speak  so  loud. 


'  —  iNsxoBABLS  dog^,]  Mifiprinted  in  the  old  copies,  prerioos  to  the  third 
folio  of  1664,  ineseerabte.     It  is  altered  to  **  inexorable  "  in  the  oorr.  fb.  1638. 

*  —  stanr'd,  and  ravenoas.]  To  starve  is  unqnestionably  the  A.  8.  gteorfan^  (o 
die,  and  it  was  of  old  often  spelt  sterve  .•  in  the  folio,  1 623,  it  is  **  ster?*d ;"  bat  in 
the  4tos.  *' starved,"  and  such  is  the  form  it  has  universally  borne  in  osodera 
times.  The  m(«ning  of  •terv'd  and  '*  starv'd  "  is  the  same ;  if  there  were  a  dif- 
ference, it  might  be  fit  to  mark  it  by  a  diiferenoe  of  spelling.^ 
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Bepair  thy  wit»  good  youth,  or  it  will  fall 
To  cureless  ruin  *. — I  stand  here  for  law. 

Duke.  This  letter  from  Bellario  doth  commend 
A  young  and  learned  doctor  to  our  court. — 
Where  is  he  P 

Ner.  He  attendeth  here  hard  by, 

To  know  your  answer,  whether  you'll  admit  hinL 

Duke.  With  all  my  heart. — Some  three  or  four  of  you, 
Go  give  him  courteous  conduct  to  this  place. — 
Mean  time,  the  court  shall  hear  Bellario's  letter. 

[^Clerk  reads.']  ''Your  grace  shall  understand,  that  at  the 
receipt  *of  your  letter  I  am  very  sick ;  but  in  the  instant  that 
your  messenger  came,  in  loving  visitation  was  with  me  a 
young  doctor  of  Rome ;  his  name  is  Balthazar.  I  acquainted 
him  with  the  cause  in  controversy  between  the  Jew  and 
Antonio,  the  merchant :  we  tum'd  o'er  many  books  together : 
he  is  fumish'd  with  my  opinion ;  which,  better'd  with  his  own 
learning,  the  greatness  whereof  I  cannot  enough  commend, 
comes  with  him,  at  my  importunity,  to  fill  up  your  grace's 
request  in  my  stead.  I  beseech  you,  let  his  lack  of  years  be 
no  impediment  to  let  him  lack  a  reverend  estimation,  for  I 
never  knew  so  young  a  body  with  so  old  a  head.  I  leave  him 
to  your  gracious  acceptance,  whose  trial  shall  better  publish 
his  commendation." 

Duke.  You  hear  the  leam'd  Bellario,  what  he  writes : 
And  here,  I  take  it,  is  the  doctor  come. — 

Enter  Portia,  dressed  Hie  a  doctor  of  laws. 

Give  me  your  hand.     Came  you  from  old  Bellario  P 

Por.  I  did,  my  lord. 

Duke.  You  are  welcome :  take  your  place. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  diflFerence 
That  holds  this  present  question  in  the  court  P 

Por.  I  am  informed  throughly  of  the  cause. — 
Which  is  the  merchant  here,  and  which  the  Jew  P 

Duke.  Antonio  and  old  Shylock,  both  stand  forth. 

Por.  Is  your  name  Shylock  ? 

Shy.  Shylock  is  my  name. 

Por.  Of  a  strange  nature  is  the  suit  you  follow ; 
Yet  in  such  rule,  that  the  Venetian  law 
Cannot  impugn  you,  as  you  do  proceed. — 

«  To  CURXUBS8  ruin.]    So  both  the  4toe.    The  folio  printa  it  efiJ/etf. 
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You  stand  within  liis  danger  *,  do  you  not  ?        [To  AinoNio. 

Ant.  Ay,  so  he  says. 

Por,  Do  you  confess  the  bond  P 

Ant  I  do. 

Por.  Then  must  the  Jew  be  mercifiil. 

8/11/.  On  what  compulsion  must  I  ?  tell  me  that. 

Por,  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd. 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath :  it  is  twice  bless'd ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes : 
'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown. 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power. 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty. 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings ; 
But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway : 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings, 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself. 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's, 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.     Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this, — 
That  in  the  course  of  justice  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation  :  we  do  pray  for  mercy. 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy.     I  have  spoke  thus  much. 
To  mitigate  the  justice  of  thy  plea. 
Which  if  thou  follow,  this  strict  court  of  Venice ' 
Must  needs  give  sentence  'gainst  the  merchant  there. 

S/ii/.  My  deeds  upon  my  head.     I  crave  the  law ; 
The  penalty  and  forfeit  of  my  bond. 

Por.  Is  he  not  able  to  discharge  the  money  P 

Bass.  Yes,  here  I  tender  it  for  him  in  the  court ; 
Yea,  twice  the  sum  ■ :  if  that  will  not  suffice, 
I  will  be  boimd  to  pay  it  ten  times  o'er. 
On  forfeit  of  my  hands,  my  head,  my  heart. 
If  this  will  not  suffice,  it  must  appear 

*  You  stand  within  his  danobr,]  ''Within  his  danger"  wis  in  Shake- 
speare's time,  and  long  before,  equiyalent  merely  to  indebted  to  kim :  the  phrsae 
has  00  necessary  reference  to  the  peril  of  Antonio's  position. 

f  —  this  strict  court  of  Venice]  The  folio  has  etmrte  for  *'  court,"  but  it  is 
amended  to  '*  court "  in  the  oorr.  fo.  1632.     It  is  "  court "  in  the  4to8. 

*  Yea,  TWiCB  the  sum:]  Portia  afterwards  speaks  of  "tkriee  thy  money" 
having  been  offered  to  Shylock.  This  may  have  been  a  mere  inadveitexicei  a 
mishearing,  or  a  misprint. 
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That  malice  bears  down  truth :  and,  I  beseech  yon, 
"Wrest  once  the  law  to  your  authority : 
To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong. 
And  curb  this  cruel  devil  of  his  wilL 

Por.  It  must  not  be.     There  is  no  power  in  Yenice 
Can  alter  a  decree  established : 
'Twill  be  recorded  for  a  precedent, 
And  many  an  error,  by  the  same  example. 
Will  rush  into  the  state.     It  cannot  be. 

Shy,  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment !  yea,  a  Daniel ! — 
O,  wise  young  judge,  how  I  do  honour  thee  *  I 

Por.  I  pray  you,  let  me  look  upon  the  bond. 

Shy,  Here  'tis,  most  reverend  doctor ;  here  it  is. 

Por,  Shylock,  there's  thrice  thy  money  oflfer'd  thee. 

Shy,  An  oath,  an  oath,  I  have  an  oath  in  heaven : 
Shall  I  lay  perjury  upon  my  soul  ? 
No,  not  for  Venice. 

Por,  Why,  this  bond  is  forfeit. 

And  lawfolly  by  this  the  Jew  may  claim 
A  pound  of  flesh,  to  be  by  him  cut  off 
Nearest  the  merchant's  heart. — ^Be'  merciAil ; 
Take  thrice  thy  money :  bid  me  tear  the  bond. 

Shy,  When  it  is  paid  according  to  the  tenour. — 
It  doth  appear  you  are  a  worthy  judge ; 
You  know  the  law ;  your  exposition 
Hath  been  most  soimd :  I  charge  you  by  the  law. 
Whereof  you  are  a  well-deserving  pillar. 
Proceed  to  judgment.     By  my  soul  I  swear. 
There  is  no  power  in  the  tongue  of  man 
To  alter  me.     I  stay  here  on  my  bond. 

Ant,  Most  heartily  I  do  beseech  the  court 
To  give  the  judgment. 

Par,  Why  then,  thus  it  is : — 

You  must  prepare  your  bosom  for  his  knife. 

Shy,  0  noble  judge !     0  excellent  young  man ! 

Par.  For  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law, 
Hath  fiill  relation  to  the  penalty 
Which  here  appeareth  due  upon  the  bond. 

Shy.  'Tis  very  true. — 0  wise  and  upright  judge  I 
How  much  more  elder  art  thou  than  thy  looks  I 


t  _  how  I  DO  honour  thee  1]     So  hoth  the  4tof :  the  folio  reAdi,  "  how  do  I 
honour  thee :"  the  difference  is  immmteriaL 
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For,  Therefore,  lay  bare  your  bosom. 

Shy.  '  Ay,  his  breast ; 

So  says  the  bond  :  doth  it  not,  noble  judge  ? — 

Nearest  his  heart :  those  are  the  very  words. 

For,  It  is  so. — ^Are  there  balance  here  to  weigh 
The  flesh  P 

Shy.  I  have  them  ready.  [Producing  teaks. 

For.  Have  by  some  surgeon,  Shylock,  on  your  charge, 
To  stop  his  wounds,  lest  he  do  *  bleed  to  death. 

Shy.  Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond  *  P 

For.  It  is  not  so  expressed  ;  but  what  of  that  P 
'Twere  good  you  do  so  much  for  charity. 

Shy.  I  cannot  find  it :  'tis  not  in  the  bond. 

For.  You,  merchant  *,  have  you  any  thing  to  say  P 

Ant.  But  little :  I  am  arm'd,  and  well  prepar'd. — 
Give  me  your  hand,  Bassanio :  fare  you  well. 
Grieve  not  that  I  am  fallen  to  this  for  you, 
For  herein  fortime  shows  herself  more  kind 
Than  is  her  custom :  it  is  still  her  use 
To  let  the  wretched  man  out-live  his  wealth. 
To  view  with  hollow  eye,  and  wrinkled  brow. 
An  age  of  poverty ;  from  which  lingering  penanoe 
Of  such  misery  doth  she  cut  me  oS. 
Commend  me  to  your  honourable  wife : 
Tell  her  the  process  of  Antonio's  end ; 
Say,  how  I  lov'd  you,  speak  me  fair  in  death ; 
And,  when  the  tale  is  told,  bid  her  be  judge, 
Whether  Bassanio  had  not  once  a  lover  *. 
Repent  not  you  that  you  shall  lose  your  friend  *, 
And  he  repents  not  that  he  pays  your  debt, 
For,  if  the  Jew  do  cut  but  deep  enough, 
I'll  pay  it  instantly  *  with  all  my  heart. 

1  —  lest  he  do]     *'  Lest  he  thonld,"  folio,  1623,  and  the  other  folios. 

*  Is  it  80  nomiQated  in  the  bond  ?]  So  the  two  4to.  editions.  The  folio,  162S, 
pats  it,  poorly,  as  a  mere  assertion,  "  It  is  not  nominated,'^  &c. 

*  You,  merchant,]     *•  Come^  merchant,"  folio,  1623. 

*  Whether  Bassanio  had  not  once  a  lovbr.]  i.  e.  A  person  who  lored  him  :  the 
use  of  *'  lover''  in  this  way  was  common:  not  so  ioves  and  a  correction  in  the 
folio,  1632,  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  letter  r  had  dropped  oat  at  the  end  of  the 
line.     All  the  old  copies  have  love. 

^  Repent  not  you  that  yoa  shall  lose  yoor  friend,]  It  may  admit  of  donht 
whether  this  reading,  which  is  that  of  the  folio,  or  "  Repent  but  you,''  of  the  two 
4tos,  ought  to  be  adopted.  The  folio  is  perhaps  more  consistent  with  what 
Antonio  says  above,  and  therefore  we  have  preferred  that  reading. 

*  rU  pay  it  instantly]     Roberts's  4to,  pretenily. 
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Bass.  Antonio,  I  am  married  to  a  wife, 
Which  is  as  dear  to  me  as  life  itself; 
But  life  itself,  my  wife,  and  all  the  world. 
Are  not  with  me  esteem'd  above  thy  life : 
I  would  lose  all,  ay,  sacrifice  them  all. 
Here  to  this  devil,  to  deliver  you. 

Por.  Your  wife  would  give  you  little  thanks  for  that. 
If  she  were  by  to  hear  you  make  the  oflfer. 

Gfra.  I  have  a  wife,  whom,  I  protest,  I  love  : 
I  would  she  were  in  heaven,  so  she  could 
Entreat  some  power  to  change  this  currish  Jew. 

iVi?r.  *Tis  well  you  offer  it  behind  her  back ; 
The  wish  would  make  else  an  imquiet  house. 

Shy.  These  be  the  Christian  husbands !  I  have  a  daughter ; 
Would  any  of  the  stock  of  Barrabas ' 
Had  been  her  husband,  rather  than  a  Christian  I 
We  trifle  time ;  I  pray  thee,  pursue  sentence. 

Par,  A  poimd  of  that  same  merchant's  flesh  is  thine : 
The  court  awards  it,  and  the  law  doth  give  it. 

8/it/,  Most  rightful  judge  ! 

Por.  And  you  must  cut  this  flesh  &om  off  his  breast : 
The  law  allows  it,  and  the  court  awards  it. 

Shy.  Most  learned  judge ! — ^A  sentence  !  come,  prepare  * ! 

Par.  Tarry  a  little :  there  is  something  else. — 
This  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  jot  of  blood ; 
The  words  expressly  are,  a  pound  of  flesh : 
Take  then  thy  bond  *,  take  thou  thy  pound  of  flesh  ; 
But,  in  the  cutting  it,  if  thou  dost  shed 
One  drop  of  Christian  blood,  thy  lands  and  goods 
Are  by  the  laws  of  Venice  confiscate 
Unto  the  state  of  Venice. 

Gra.  O  upright  judge ! — Mark,  Jew : — 0  learned  judge ! 

Shf/.  Is  that  the  law  P 

Par.  Thyself  shalt  see  the  act ; 

'  Would  any  of  the  stock  of  Bambaii]  Mr.  Dyce  aays  very  properly  ("  Re- 
marks," p.  6K)  that  the  name  of  Barabbas  ought  here,  for  the  sake  of  the  verse, 
to  be  spelt  Barrabas.  The  aside  he  proposes  is  questionable,  and  it  is  not  one  of 
the  MS.  stage-directions  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632. 

*  A  sentence!  come,  prepare!]  The  corr.  fo.  1632  has  already  inserted  one 
stage-direction  at  the  words  '*  I  have  them  ready,"  when  the  actor  of  Sbylock  is 
warned  to  *'  produce  scales."  Here,  again,  at  the  exdamation  "  come,  prepare ! " 
he  is  directed  to  show  the  tcalet  again.  This  last  may  only  explain  the  manner 
of  a  particular  actor,  in  order  to  give  greater  effect  to  his  part. 

•  Take  then  thy  bond,]     The  folio,  1623,  '*^en  take,"  &c 
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For,  as  thou  urgest  justice,  be  assur'd. 

Thou  shalt  have  justice,  more  than  thou  desirest. 

Gra.  0  learned  judge  ! — Mark,  Jew : — a  learned  judge ! 

Shy,  I  take  this  offer  then  :  pay  the  bond  thrice^ 
And  let  the  Christian  go. 

Bass.  Here  is  the  money. 

For.  Soft! 
The  Jew  shall  have  all  justice ; — soft  ! — no  haste : — 
He  shall  have  nothing  but  the  penalty. 

Ora,  0  Jew !  an  upright  judge,  a  learned  judge ! 

For.  Therefore,  prepare  thee  to  cut  off  the  flesh. 
Shed  thou  no  blood ;  nor  cut  thou  less,  nor  more. 
But  just  a  pound  of  flesh :  if  thou  tak'st  more, 
Or  less,  than  a  just  pound, — ^be  it  so  much  * 
As  makes  it  light,  or  heavy,  in  the  substance ', 
Or  the  division  of  the  twentieth  part 
Of  one  poor  scruple ;  nay,  if  the  scale  do  turn 
But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair. 
Thou  diest,  and  all  thy  goods  are  confiscate. 

Ora,  A  second  Daniel !  a  Daniel,  Jew ! 
Now,  infidel,  I  have  thee  on  the  hip. 

For,  Why  doth  the  Jew  pause  P  take  thy  forfeiture. 

Shy,  GKve  me  my  principal,  and  let  me  go. 

Bass.  I  have  it  ready  for  thee :  here  it  is. 

For.  He  hath  refus'd  it  in  the  open  court : 
He  shall  have  merely  justice,  and  his  bond. 

Ora.  A  Daniel,  still  say  I ;  a  second  Daniel ! — 
I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word. 

Shy.  Shall  I  not  have  barely  my  principal  P 

For.  Thou  shalt  have  nothing  but  the  forfeiture, 
To  be  so  taken  at  thy  peril,  Jew. 

Shy.  Why  then  the  devil  give  him  good  of  it. 
I'll  stay  no  longer  question  *. 

For.  Tarry,  Jew : 

The  law  hath  yet  another  hold  on  you. 
It  is  enacted  in  the  laws  of  Venice, 
If  it  be  prov'd  against  an  alien, 

*  —  be  it  80  much]  Both  4to8.  have  "  Be  it  hut  so  much/'  to  the  injory  of 
the  metre.  In  the  preceding  line,  the  4to.  by  Roberts  reads,  "  If  thon  emfH 
more,"  which,  on  some  accounts,  reads  better. 

*  —  in  the  substance,]  "  In  the  balance"  con.  fo.  Id32,  which  may  be  right; 
but  as  *'  scale  **  is  mentioned  just  afterwards,  we  make  no  change. 

*  I'll  stay  no  longer  question.]  So  the  folio  and  4to.  by  Heyes.  That  by 
Roberts  has,  "  I'll  stay  no  longer  hire  in  question." 
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That  by  direct,  or  indirect  attempts. 
He  seek  the  life  of  any  citizen, 
The  party,  'gainst  the  which  he  doth  contrive. 
Shall  seize  one  half  his  goods  :  the  other  half 
Comes  to  the  privy  coffer  of  the  state ; 
And  the  offender's  life  lies  in  the  mercy 
Of  the  duke  only,  'gainst  all  other  voice. 
In  which  predicament,  I  say,  thou  stand'st ; 
For  it  appears  by  manifest  proceeding. 
That,  indirectly,  and  directly  too. 
Thou  hast  contariv'd  against  the  very  life 
Of  the  defendant,  and  thou  hast  incurr'd 
The  danger  formerly  by  mo  rehears' d. 
Down,  therefore,  and  beg  mercy  of  the  duke. 

Gra.  Beg,  that  thou  may'st  have  leave  to  hang  thyself ; 
And  yet,  thy  wealth  being  forfeit  to  the  state, 
Thou  hast  not  left  the  value  of  a  cord, 
Therefore,  thou  must  be  hang'd  at  the  state's  charge. 

Duke,  That  thou  shalt  see  the  difference  of  our  spirit, 
I  pardon  thee  thy  life  before  thou  ask  it. 
For  half  thy  weaJth,  it  is  Antonio's : 
The  other  half  comes  to  the  general  state. 
Which  humbleness  may  drive  imto  a  fine. 

Par.  Ay,  for  the  state ;  not  for  Antonio. 

Shy.  Nay,  take  my  life  and  all ;  pardon  not  that : 
You  take  my  house,  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house ;  you  take  my  life, 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live. 

Por.  What  mercy  can  you  render  him,  Antonio  ? 

Ora.  A  halter  gratis ;  nothing  else,  for  God's  sake  1 

Ant.  So  please  my  lord  the  duke,  and  all  the  court, 
To  quit  the  fine  for  one  half  of  his  goods, 
I  am  content,  so  he  will  let  me  have 
The  other  half  in  use,  to  render  it, 
Upon  his  death,  unto  the  gentleman 
That  lately  stole  his  daughter  : 
Two  things  provided  more, — that,  for  this  favour. 
He  presently  become  a  Christian  ; 
The  other,  that  he  do  record  a  gift. 
Here  in  the  court,  of  all  he  dies  possess'd. 
Unto  his  son  Lorenzo,  and  his  daughter. 

Duke.  He  shall  do  this,  or  else  I  do  recant 
The  pardon,  that  I  late  pronounced  here. 
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For.  Art  thou  contented,  Jew  P  what  dost  thou  say  f 

Shy.  I  am  content. 

For.  Clerk,  draw  a  deed  of  gift. 

Shy,  I  pray  you,  give  me  leave  to  go  from  hence. 
I  am  not  well. — Send  the  deed  after  me. 
And  I  will  sign  it. 

Duke.  Get  thee  gone,  but  do  it. 

Ora.  In  christening  thou  shalt  have  two  god-&ther8 : 
Had  I  been  judge,  thou  should'st  have  had  ten  more. 
To  bring  thee  to  the  gallows,  not  the  font  *.      \_ExU  Shtlock. 

Duke,  Sir,  I  entreat  you  home  with  me  *  to  dinner. 

For,  I  himibly  do  desire  your  grace  of  pardon : 
I  must  away  this  night  toward  Padua, 
And  it  is  meet  I  presently  set  forth. 

Duke.  I  am  sorry,  that  your  leisure  serves  you  not. 
Antonio,  gratify  this  gentleman, 
For,  in  my  mind,  you  are  much  boimd  to  him. 

\_Exeunt  Duke,  Magnificoes,  and  train. 

Ba^.  Most  worthy  gentleman,  I  and  my  Mend 
Have  by  your  wisdom  been  this  day  acquitted 
Of  grievous  penalties ;  in  lieu  whereof, 
Three  thousand  ducats,  due  unto  the  Jew, 
"We  freely  cope  your  courteous  pains  withal  *. 

Ant,  And  stand  indebted,  over  and  above. 
In  love  and  service  to  you  evermore. 

For,  He  is  well  paid,  that  is  well  satisfied ; 
And  I,  delivering  you,  am  satisfied. 
And  therein  do  account  myself  well  paid : 
My  mind  was  never  yet  more  mercenary. 
I  pray  you,  know  me,  when  we  meet  again : 
I  wish  you  well,  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

Bass,  Dear  sir,  of  force  I  must  attempt  you  farther ' : 
Take  some  remembrance  of  us,  as  a  tribute, 
Not  as  a  fee.     Grant  me  two  things,  I  pray  you ; 

*  —  not  the  font.]  So  the  4to.  by  Roberts  :  that  by  Heyes,  and  the  lint  folio, 
read  *'  not  to  the  font.'' 

*  —  home  with  me]     The  folio  reads.  "  with  me  home." 

*  We  freely  copb  your  courteoas  pains  withal.]  There  is  no  difficulty  in  this 
line,  in  spite  of  the  ingenuity  of  some  editors  to  create  one.  almost  as  if  fbr  the 
credit  of  overcoming  it.  To  **  cope  **  is  to  cheap,  i.  e.  to  traffic  or  ezdiange,  from 
the  A.  S.  ceapan :  and  Bassanio  wishes  to  exchange  3000  ducats  for  the  pains 
Portia  ha<«  taken  during  the  trial. 

'  —  of  FORCE  I  must  attempt  you  fSEuther :]  f .  e.  Of  necettity.  The  expression 
is  common  in  all  our  old  dramatists. 
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Not  to  deny  me,  and  to  pardon  me. 

Par.  You  press  me  £ar,  and  therefore  I  will  yield. 
Give  me  your  gloves,  I'll  wear  them  for  your  sake ; 
Andy  for  your  love,  I'll  take  this  ring  from  you. — 
Do  not  draw  back  your  hand ;  I'll  take  no  more. 
And  you  in  love  shall  not  deny  me  this. 

Baiis.  This  ring,  good  sir  P — alas,  it  is  a  trifle ; 
I  will  not  shame  myself  to  give  you  this. 

For.  I  will  have  nothing  else  but  only  this ; 
And  now,  methinks,  I  have  a  mind  to  it. 

Bass.  There's  more  depends  on  this,  than  on  the  value '. 
The  dearest  ring  in  Venice  will  I  give  you. 
And  find  it  out  by  proclamation ; 
Only  for  this,  I  pray  you,  pardon  me. 

For,  I  see,  sir,  you  are  liberal  in  offers : 
You  taught  me  first  to  beg,  and  now,  methinks, 
You  teach  me  how  a  beggar  should  be  answer'd. 

Bass,  Good  sir,  this  ring  was  given  me  by  my  wife ; 
And  when  she  put  it  on  she  made  me  vow. 
That  I  should  neither  sell,  nor  give,  nor  lose  it. 

For.  That  'scuse  serves  many  men  to  save  their  gifts. 
An  if  your  wife  be  not  a  mad  woman. 
And  know  how  well  I  have  deserv'd  this  ring, 
She  would  not  hold  out  enemv  for  ever. 
For  giving  it  to  me.     "Well,  peace  be  with  you. 

{^Eieettnt  Portia  and  Nerissa* 

Ant.  My  lord  Bassanio,  let  him  have  the  ring : 
Let  his  deservings,  and  my  love  withal. 
Be  valued  'gainst  your  wife's  commandement  *. 

Bass.  Go,  Gratiano ;  run  and  overtake  him ; 
Give  him  the  ring,  and  bring  him,  if  thou  can'st. 
Unto  Antonio's  house. — ^Away !  make  haste. 

[Exit  Gbatiano. 
Come,  you  and  I  will  thither  presently, 

*  —  than  on  the  valne.]     Roberts's  4to.  has  the  line, 

**  There's  more  than  this  depends  npon  the  value." 

*  Be  valued  'gainst  your  wife's  commandement.]  We  must  either  read  *'  valued  " 
at  three  syllables  and  **  'gainst "  as  Xmo—cgaintt,  or  we  must  read  **  oommande- 
ment "  at  four  syllables,  for  the  sake  of  the  measure.  It  b  printed  commandement 
(aa  was  not  unusual)  in  the  old  editions,  and  in  the  same  form  we  repeat  it.  The 
Hoe  in  Roberta's  4to.  stands  thus — 

"  Be  valew'd  gainst  your  wives  commandement ;" 
and  in  the  foHo,  1623,  as  well  as  in  the  later  folios,  it  is 

"  Be  valued  against  your  wives  commandement." 
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And  in  the  morning  early  will  we  both 

Fly  toward  Belmont.    Gome,  Antonio.  \_ExeurU, 


SCENE  n. 

The  Same.    A  Street. 

Enter  Portia  and  Nerissa. 

Par.  Inquire  the  JeVs  house  out,  give  him  this  deed. 
And  let  him  sign  it.     "We'll  away  to-night, 
And  be  a  day  before  our  husbands  home. 
This  deed  wUl  be  well  welcome  to  Lorenzo. 

Unter  Gratiano. 

Ora.  Fair  sir,  you  are  well  o'erta'en. 
My  lord  Bassanio,  upon  more  advice. 
Hath  sent  you  here  this  ring ;  and  doth  entreat 
Your  company  at  dinner. 

Par.  That  cannot  be. 

His  ring  I  do  accept  most  thankfully, 
And  so,  I  pray  you,  tell  him :  ftirthermore, 
I  pray  you,  show  my  youth  old  Shylock's  house. 

Gha.  That  will  I  do. 

Ner.  Sir,  I  would  speak  with  you. — 

I'll  see  if  I  can  get  my  husband's  ring,         {^Aside  to  Portia. 
Which  I  did  make  him  swear  to  keep  for  ever. 

Par.  Thou  may'st,  I  warrant.  We  shall  have  old  swearing'. 
That  they  did  give  the  rings  away  to  men ; 
But  we'll  outface  them,  and  outswear  them  too. 
Away !  make  hast^ :  thou  know'st  where  I  will  tarry. 

Ncr.  Come,  good  sir ;  will  you  show  me  to  this  house  P 

\Exeunt. 

1  —  OLD  swearing,]  Of  this  augmentatiTe  in  oolloqnial  language  there  are 
many  instances  in  authors  of  the  time.  Shakespeare  is  fiill  of  them,  and  be 
applies  this  sort  of  superlative,  "  old/'  to  words  of  almost  every  description :  it  is 
needless  to  cite  instances. 
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ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 

Belmont.     The  Avenue  to  Portia's  House. 

JEW^er  Lorenzo  and  Jessica. 

Lor.  The  moon  shines  bright. — In  such  a  night  as  this. 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees. 
And  they  did  make  no  noise ;  in  such  a  night, 
Troilus,  methinks,  moimted  the  Trojan  walls, 
And  sigh'd  his  soul  toward  the  Grecian  tents, 
Where  Cressid  lay  that  night. 

Jes.  In  such  a  night. 

Did  Thisbe  fearfully  o'ertrip  the  dew ; 
And  saw  the  lion's  shadow  ere  himself. 
And  ran  dismay'd  away. 

Lor.  In  such  a  night. 

Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand 
Upon  the  wild  sea-banks,  and  wav'd  her  love 
To  come  again  to  Carthage. 

Jes.  In  such  a  night, 

Medea  gathered  the  enchanted  herbs 
That  did  renew  old  JEson. 

Lor.    ^  In  such  a  night, 

Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew, 
And  with  an  imthrifb  love  did  run  from  Yenioe, 
As  £&r  as  Belmont. 

Jes.  In  such  a  night, 

Did  young  Lorenzo  swear  he  lov'd  her  well. 
Stealing  her  soul  with  many  vows  of  faith. 
And  ne'er  a  true  one. 

Lor.  In  such  a  night  *, 

Did  pretty  Jessica,  like  a  little  shrew. 
Slander  her  love,  and  he  forgave  it  her. 

*  In  fuch  a  night,]  In  this  speech,  and  in  that  which  precedes  it,  some  oopiee 
of  the  second  folio  read,  **  And  in  sach  a  night,"  for  the  sake,  perhaps,  of  amending 
the  measure ;  other  copies  of  the  same  folio  are  without  And :  it  is  certain  also  that 
the  third  folio  omits  it,  while  no  support  whatever  is  given  to  the  emendation  bj 
the  two  4tos,  the  folio,  1623,  nor  the  corr.  fo.  1632.  If  we  are  authorised  in 
inserting  woids  for  any  such  reason,  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  lines  in  which 
Carthage  and  Maon  are  menti(med,  where  there  is  a  redundant  sylkble  ?  We 
kave  the  text  unaltered  in  both  places,  relying,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  upon  the 
BMst  andflot  reprctentations  of  the  poet's  language. 

VOL.   II.  ^ 
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Je%,  I  would  out-night  you,  did  no  body  come ; 
But,  hark,  I  hear  the  footing  of  a  man. 

Enter  Stephano. 

Lor,  Who  comes  so  fest  in  silence  of  the  night  P 

Steph,  A  friend. 

Lor,    A  friend!    what  Mend?   your  name,  I  pray  you, 
friend? 

Steph,  Stephano  is  my  name ;  and  I  bring  word. 
My  mistress  will  before  the  break  of  day 
Be  here  at  Belmont :  she  doth  stray  about 
By  holy  crosses,  where  she  kneels  and  prays 
For  happy  wedlock  hours. 

Lor.  Who  comes  with  her  ? 

Steph.  None,  but  a  holy  hermit,  and  her  maid. 
I  pray  you,  is  my  master  yet  retum'd  ? 

Lor.  He  is  not,  nor  we  have  not  heard  from  him^ — 
But  go  we  in,  I  pray  thee,  Jessica, 
And  ceremoniously  let  us  prepare 
Some  welcome  for  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

Enter  Launcelot. 

Laun.  Sola,  sola !  wo  ha,  ho !  sola,  sola ! 

Lor.  Who  calls? 

Laun.  Sola!  did  you  see  master  Lorenzo,  and  mistiess 
Lorenzo  *  ?  sola,  sola ! 

Lor.  Leave  hallooing,  man ;  here. 

Laun.  Sola!  where?  where? 

Lor.  Here. 

Laun.  Tell  him,  there's  a  post  come  from  my  master,  with 
his  horn  full  of  good  news :  my  master  will  be  here  eie 
morning.  [Exit 

Lor.  Sweet  soul  *,  let's  in,  and  there  expect  their  coming. 
And  yet  no  matter ; — ^why  should  we  go  in  ? 
My  friend  Stephano,  sigmiy,  I  pray  you. 
Within  the  house,  your  mistress  is  at  hand ; 
And  bring  your  music  forth  into  the  air. — 

{Exit  Stephako. 
How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank ! 

*  —  M ASTBR  Lorenzo,  and  mistress  Lorenzo  ?]  The  old  copies  b«ve  merely 
the  letter  M.  for  both  ma»ter  and  mittrett. 

^  Sweet  soul,]  In  all  the  old  copies  these  two  words  are  erroneouslj  giTen  to 
Launcelot.    The  first  line  of  Lorenzo's  speech  is  incomplete  without  *hrm. 
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Here  we  will  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears :  soft  stillness,  and  the  night, 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica  :  look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patterns  of  bright  gold  * ; 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb,  which  thou  behold'st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  yoimg-ey'd  cherubins. 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 
But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in  \  we  cannot  hear  it. 

Miter  Musicians. 

Come,  ho !  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hymn  : 

With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  mistress'  ear, 

And  draw  her  home  with  music.  [^Mimc* 

Jes.  I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music. 

Lor.  The  reason  iB,^ur  spirite  are  attentive: 
For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 
Or  race  of  youthAil  and  imhandled  colts, 
Fetching  mad  boimds,  bellowing,  and  neighing  loud,. 
Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood. 
If  they  but  hear,  perchance,  a  trumpet  sound, 
Or  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears, 
Tou  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand. 
Their  savage  eyes  turn'd  to  a  modest  gaze. 
By  the  sweet  power  of  music :  therefore,  the  poet 
Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods, 

*  Is  thick  inlaid  with  PATTXinrs  of  bright  gold ;]  The  question  here  is*  between* 
"  patterns "  and  pattem :  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dyoe  prefers  pattens,  but  dtes  no  older 
authority  than  Coles's  Diet.:  the  Promptorium  Parvulorum  wonld  have  been 
better,  and  there  he  might  have  found  *'  Patena,  or  pateyne  of  a  chalys."  (Bdit. 
Camd.  Soc  385.)  fiat  the  truth  is,  that  Shakespeare  had  no  such  far-fetohed 
allusion :  he  was  thinking  of  the  **  patterns  of  bright  gold  **  which  inlaid  the  floor- 
of  heaven.  Mr.  Dyce  asks  (**  Remarks,"  p.  59),  '*  How  could  *  the  floor  of  heaven  ' 
be  inlaid  with  *  patterns  ?' "  Just  like  any  other  ornamental  floor ;  ornamental 
floors  are  always  inlaid  with  patterns,  and  generally  of  stars.  Surely  Mr.  Dyoa 
never  can  have  seen  a  floor  of  this  description,  or  he  would  not  have  made  the 
inquiry.  Pattern,  or  more  properly  patinet,  could  hardly  apply  to  the  stars  which 
form  "  patterns  "  on  **  the  floor  of  heaven."  The  word  in  the  old  copies  ispattents, 
pattemi,  and  pattemt.    We  prefer  the  last. 

*  Doth  grossly  dose  rr  in,]  Nothing  can  well  be  dearer  than  this  reading; 
wfaieh  is  that  of  Heyes's  4to.  The  4to.  by  Roberts,  and  the  first  folio,  invert  two 
words,  and  by  printing  in  it  instead  of  *'it  in,"  occasioned  some  confusion,  whidi 
led  to  the  insertion  of  long  notes  by  the  commentators.  In  the  daaae  "  Doth 
groiilj  dose  it  in,"  the  word  '*  it "  refers,  of  course,  to  the  louL 

Z2 
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Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage. 

But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature. 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 

Nor  is  not  moVd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils : 

The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 

And  his  afiections  dark  as  Erebus. 

Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. — ^Mark  the  music.    [Music  again. 

Enter  Portia  and  Nerissa,  at  a  distance. 

Por.  That  light  we  see  is  burning  in  my  halL 
How  far  that  little  candle  throws  its  beams ! 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 

Ner.  When  the  moon  shone,  we  did  not  see  the  candle. 

Par,  So  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  the  less : 
A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king, 
Until  a  king  be  by ;  and  then  his  state 
Empties  itself,  as  doth  an  inland  brook 
Into  the  main  of  waters.     Music !  hark ! 

JN'er.  It  is  your  music,  madam,  of  the  house. 

Por,  Nothing  is  good,  I  see,  without  respect : 
Methinks,  it  sounds  much  sweeter  than  by  day. 

Ner.  Silence  bestows  that  virtue  on  it,  madam. 

Por.  The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  lark, 
When  neither  is  attended ;  and,  I  think. 
The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day. 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren. 
How  many  things  by  season  seasoned  are 
To  their  right  praise,  and  true  perfection ! — 
Peace !  now  the  moon  sleeps  with  Endymion ',    [Music  ceases. 
And  would  not  be  awak'd ! 

Lor.  That  is  the  voice. 

Or  I  am  much  deceived,  of  Portia. 

Por.  He  knows  me,  as  the  blind  man  knows  the  cuckoo. 
By  the  bad  voice. 

Lor.  Dear  lady,  welcome  home. 

'  Peace !  now  the  moon  sleeps  with  Endymion,]  "  Now  "  seems  to  have  been 
misprinted  how  in  the  old  copies,  and  modem  editors,  not  knowing  what  to  do 
with  it,  have  nsnally  converted  it  into  an  interjection  ho  !  Portia  is  assigning  a 
reason  for  the  cessation  of  the  music,  yis.  because  it  will  awake  the  moon  mno 
sleeping  with  Endymion.  The  emendation  of  how  to  *'  now  "  is  made  in  the  oorr. 
fo.  16.32. 
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Por.  We  liave  been  praying  for  our  husbands'  welfare  ■, 
Which  speed,  we  hope,  the  better  for  our  words. 
Are  they  retum*d  ? 

Lor.  Madam,  they  are  not  yet ; 

But  there  is  come  a  messenger  before, 
To  signify  their  coming. 

Por.  Go  in,  Nerissa : 

Give  order  to  my  servants,  that  they  take 
No  note  at  all  of  our  being  absent  hence ; — 
Nor  you,  Lorenzo ; — Jessica,  nor  you.         [A  tucket  sounded^. 

Lor.  Your  husband  is  at  hand ;  I  hear  his  trumpet. 
We  are  no  tell-tales,  madam  ;  fear  you  not. 

Por.  This  night,  methinks,  is  but  the  daylight  sick ; 
It  looks  a  little  paler :  'tis  a  day. 
Such  as  the  day  is  when  the  sun  is  hid. 

Enter  Bassanio,  Antonio,  Gratiano,  and  tfteir  Followers. 

Bass,  We  should  hold  day  with  the  Antipodes, 
If  you  will  walk  in  absence  of  the  sun.  . 

Por.  Let  me  give  light,  but  let  me  not  be  light ; 
For  a  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband. 
And  never  be  Bassanio  so  for  me : 
But  Gt)d  sort  all ! — ^You  are  welcome  home,  my  lord. 

Bass.  I  thank  you,  madam.     Give  welcome  to  my  Mend : 
This  is  the  man,  this  is  Antonio, 
To  whom  I  am  so  infinitely  boimd. 

Por.  You  should  in  all  sense  be  much  bound  to  him. 
For,  as  I  hear,  he  was  much  boimd  for  you. 

Ant.  No  more  than  I  am  well  acquitted  of. 

Por.  Sir,  you  are  very  welcome  to  our  house : 
It  must  appear  in  other  ways  than  words ; 
Therefore,  I  scant  this  breathing  courtesy. 

Ora.  \_To  Nerissa.]  By  yonder  moon,  I  swear,  you  do  me 
wrong; 
In  faith,  I  gave  it  to  the  judge's  clerk : 
Would  he  were  gelt  that  had  it,  for  my  part, 
Since  you  do  take  it,  love,  so  much  at  heart. 

Por.  A  quarrel,  ho,  already !  what's  the  matter? 

•  _  for  our  hoflbaiidB'  wblfakb,]  The  4to.  bj  Roberts  has  health ;  while  the 
4to.  by  Heyes  and  the  folio  ooncur  in  "  welfare." 

*  A  TUCKBT  sounded.]  Fh>m  the  Italian  toccata^  which  Florioi  in  his  **  World 
of  Wotds,"  1611|  oonstrnes  a  prelude  in  music;  bat  in  general  toccata  means 
only  a  tondh,  a 
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Ota.  About  a  hoop  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring 
That  she  did  give  to  me  * ;  whose  poesy  was 
For  all  the  world,  like  cutlers'  poetry  * 
Upon  a  knife,  "  Love  me,  and  leave  me  not/* 

Ner.  What  talk  you  of  the  poesy,  or  the  value  P 
You  swore  to  me,  when  I  did  give  it  you. 
That  you  would  wear  it  till  your  hour  of  death  *, 
And  that  it  should  lie  with  you  in  your  grave : 
Though  not  for  me,  yet  for  your  veh^nent  oaths» 
You  should  have  been  respective,  and  have  kept  it. 
Gave  it  a  judge's  clerk !  no,  God's  my  judge  *, 
The  clerk  will  ne'er  wear  hair  on's  face,  that  had  it. 

Gra,  He  will,  an  if  he  live  to  be  a  man. 

Ner.  Ay,  if  a  woman  live  to  be  a  man. 

Ora.  Now,  by  this  hand,  I  gave  it  to  a  youih, 
A  kind  of  boy ;  a  little  scrubbed  boy. 
No  higher  than  thyself,  the  judge's  clerk ; 
A  prating  boy,  that  begg'd  it  as  a  fee  : 
I  could  not  for  my  heart  deny  it  him. 

For,  You  were  to  blame,  I  must  be  plain  with  you, 
To  part  so  slightly  with  your  wife's  first  gift ; 
A  thing  stuck  on  with  oaths  upon  your  finger. 
And  so  riveted  with  faith  unto  your  flesh. 
I  gave  my  love  a  ring,  and  miade  him  swear 
Never  to  part  with  it ;  and  here  he  stands : 
I  dare  be  sworn  for  him,  he  would  not  leave  it. 
Nor  pluck  it  from  his  finger  for  the  wealth 
That  the  world  masters.     Now,  in  faith,  Gratiano, 
You  give  your  wife  too  unkind  a  cause  of  grief: 
An  'twere  to  me,  I  should  be  mad  at  it. 

Bass,  [^AstdeJ]  Why,  I  were  best  to  cut  my  left  band  off| 
And  swear  I  lost  the  ring  defending  it. 

&ra.  My  lord  Bassanio  gave  his  ring  away 
Unto  the  judge  that  begg'd  it,  and,  indeed, 
Deserv'd  it  too ;  and  then  the  boy,  his  clerk, 
That  took  some  pains  in  writing,  he  begg'd  mine ; 

*  That  she  did  give  to  me ;]  The  preposition  is  from  the  oonr.  fo.  16S2,  m^ 
is  necessary  to  the  tine :  it  had  most  likely  dropped  out  in  the  pren. 

'  —  like  cutlers'  poetry]  i.  e.  The  poetry  cutlers  inscribed  upon  knives, 
>  —  till  TOUR  hour  of  death,]   The  folio,  1623,  reads  **  till  ike  hour  of  death/' 
both  quartos  **  your." 

*  —  no,  God's  my  judge,]  This  is  the  oldest  reading,  as  it  stands  in  the  two 
quartos.  The  folio,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  statute  of  James  I^  sob- 
stituted  *«but  weU  I  know/' 
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And  neither  man,  nor  master,  would  take  aught 
But  the  two  rings. 

Por.  What  ring,  gave  you,  my  lord  P 

Not  that,  I  hope,  which  you  received  of  me. 

Bass,  If  I  could  add  a  lie  unto  a  fault, 
I  would  deny  it ;  but  you  see,  my  finger 
Hath  not  the  ring  upon  it :  it  is  gone. 

For:  Even  so  void  is  your  false  heart  of  truth. 
By  heaven,  I  will  ne'er  come  in  your  bed 
Until  I  see  the  ring. 

Ner.  Nor  I  in  your's, 

Till  I  again  see  mine. 

Bass,  Sweet  Portia, 

If  you  did  know  to  whom  I  gave  the  ring, 
If  you  did  know  for  whom  I  gave  the  ring. 
And  would  conceive  for  what  I  gave  the  ring. 
And  how  unwillingly  I  left  the  ring, 
When  naught  would  be  accepted  but  the  ring. 
You  would  abate  the  streng^  of  your  displeasure. 

For,  If  you  had  known  the  virtue  of  the  ring. 
Or  half  her  worthiness  that  gate  the  ring. 
Or  your  own  honour  to  contain  the  ring  *, 
You  would  not  then  have  parted  with  the  ring. 
What  man  is  there  so  much  unreasonable, 
If  you  had  pleas'd  to  have  defended  it 
With  any  terms  of  zeal,  wanted  the  modesty 
To  urge  the  thing  held  as  a  ceremony  P 
Nerissa  teaches  me  what  to  believe : 
I'll  die  for't,  but  some  woman  had  the  ring. 

Bass.  No,  by  mine  honour,  madam,  by  my  soul. 
No  woman  had  it ;  but  a  civil  doctor. 
Which  did  revise  three  thousand  ducats  of  me. 
And  begg'd  the  ring,  the  which  I  did  deny  him. 
And  sufier'd  him  to  go  displeas'd  away  *, 
Even  he  that  had  held  up  the  very  life 
Of  my  dear  Mend.     What  should  I  say,  sweet  lady  P 

*  Or  your  own  honovr  to  contain  the  ring,]  So  all  the  old  copies  and  rightly, 
"  contain  "  having  been  used  in  Shakeipeare'i  time  for  re/otii,  to  which  it  was 
altered  in  the  oorr.  fo.  1632.  This  was  a  change  of  kngtiage  introduced  between 
the  date  when  the  play  was  written,  and  when  the  old  corrector  inserted  bis  emen- 
dationif^an  interval  of  about  half  a  century. 

*  —  to  go  diapleas'd  away,]  The  4to.  by  Roberts,  inverts  the  order  of  the 
words,  reading,  '*  away  displeas'd." 
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I  was  enforc'd  to  send  it  after  him : 

I  was  beset  with  shame  and  courtesy ; 

My  honour  would  not  let  ingratitude 

So  much  besmear  it.     Pardon  me,  good  lady. 

For,  by  these  blessed  candles  of  the  night, 

Had  you  been  there,  I  think,  you  would  have  begged 

The  ring  of  me  to  give  the  worthy  doctor. 

Por.  Let  not  that  doctor  e'er  come  near  my  house. 
Since  he  hath  got  the  jewel  that  I  loVd, 
And  that  which  you  did  swear  to  keep  for  me, 
I  will  become  as  liberal  as  you : 
I'U  not  deny  him  any  thing  I  have  ; 
No,  not  my  body,  nor  my  husband's  bed. 
Know  him  I  shall,  I  am  weU  sure  of  it : 
Lie  not  a  night  from  home ;  watch  me  like  Argus ; 
If  you  do  not,  if  I  be  left  alone. 
Now,  by  mine  honour,  which  is  yet  mine  own, 
I'll  have  that  doctor '  for  my  bedfellow. 

Ner,  And  I  his  clerk ;  therefore,  be  well  advis'd 
How  you  do  leave  me  to  mine  own  protection. 

Ora.  Well,  do  you  so :  let  not  me  take  him,  then ; 
For,  if  I  do,  I'll  mar  the  young  clerk's  pen. 

Ant.  I  am  th'  unhappy  subject  of  these  quarrels. 

Par.  Sir,  grieve  not  you ;  you  are  welcome  notwithstanding. 

Bobs.  Portia,  forgive  me  this  enforced  wrong ; 
And  in  the  hearing  of  these  many  Mends 
I  swear  to  thee,  even  by  thine  own  fair  eyes, 
Wherein  I  see  myself, 

Por.  Mark  you  but  that ! 

In  both  my  eyes  he  doubly  sees  himself; 
In  each  eye,  one : — swear  by  your  double  self. 
And  there's  an  oath  of  credit. 

Bern.  Nay,  but  tear  me. 

Pardon  this  fault,  and  by  my  soul  I  swear, 
I  never  more  will  break  an  oath  with  thee. 

Ant,  I  once  did  lend  my  body  for  his  wealth  *, 
Which,  but  for  him  that  had  your  husband's  ring. 
Had  quite  miscarried :  I  dare  be  boimd  again, 
Jiy  soul  upon  the  forfeit,  that  your  lord 
Will  never  more  break  faith  advisedly. 

'  I'U  have  that  doctor]     Folio,  J  623,  "  I*U  have  the  doctor." 
■  —  for  HI8  wealth,]     Folio,  1623,  «•  for  thy  wealth." 
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Tot.  Then,  you  shall  be  his  surety.    Give  hiTn  this. 
And  bid  him  keep  it  better  than  the  other. 

Ant,  Here,  lord  Bassanio ;  swear  to  keep  this  ring. 

JBoM.  By  heaven  I  it  is  the  same  I  gave  the  doctor. 

For.  I  had  it  of  him :  pardon  me,  Bassanio, 
For  by  this  ring  the  doctor  lay  with  me. 

Ner,  And  pardon  me,  my  gentle  Gratiano, 
For  that  same  scrubbed  boy,  the  doctor's  clerk. 
In  lieu  of  this  last  night  did  lie  with  me. 

Grra.  Why,  this  is  like  the  mending  of  highways 
In  summer,  when  the  ways  are  fair  enough '. 
What !  are  we  cuckolds,  ere  we  have  deserved  it  P 

Par.  Speak  not  so  grossly. — ^You  are  all  amazed : 
Here  is  a  letter,  read  it  at  your  leisure ; 
It  comes  from  Padua,  from  Bellario : 
There  you  shall  find,  that  Portia  wajs  the  doctor; 
Nerissa  there,  her  clerk.     Lorenzo,  here. 
Shall  witness  I  set  forth  as  soon  ajs  you. 
And  even  but  now  returned :  I  have  not  yet 
Entered  my  house. — ^Antonio,  you  are  welcome ; 
And  I  have  better  news  in  store  for  you. 
Than  you  expect :  unseal  this  letter  soon ; 
There  you  shall  find,  three  of  your  argosies 
Are  richly  come  to  harbour  suddenly. 
You  shall  not  know  by  what  strange  accident 
I  chanced  on  this  letter. 

Ant.  I  am  dumb. 

Bom,  Were  you  the  doctor,  and  I  knew  you  not  P 

Qra.  Were  you  the  clerk,  that  is  to  make  me  cuckold  P 

Ner.  Ay ;  but  the  clerk  that  never  means  to  do  it, 
Unless  he  live  until  he  be  a  man. 

Bern.  Sweet  doctor,  you  shall  be  my  bedfellow : 
When  I  am  absent,  then,  lie  with  my  wife. 

Ant.  Sweet  lady,  you  have  given  me  life,  and  living. 
For  here  I  read  for  certain  that  my  ships 
Are  safely  come  to  road. 

Per.  How  now,  Lorenzo  P 

My  clerk  hath  some  good  comforts,  too,  for  you. 

Ner.  Ay,  and  I^U  give  them  him  without  a  fee. — 
There  do  I  give  to  you  and  Jessica, 

'  In  sommer,  when  the  ways  are  fiur  enough.]  So  the  corr.  fo.  1632 :  the  old 
copies  and  aU  modem  editions  (excepting  that  of  Mr.  Singer,  who  adopts  the  emea- 
dsidon  without  acknowledgment)  miqnint  "  when  "  whn^. 
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From  thd  rich  Jew,  a  special  deed  of  gi&y 
After  his  death,  of  all  he  dies  possees'd  of. 

Lor,  Fair  ladies,  you  drop  manna  in  the  wajr 
Of  starved  people. 

For.  It  is  ahnost  morning, 

And  yet,  I  am  sure,  you  are  not  satisfied 
Of  these  events  at  fulL     Let  us  go  in ; 
And  charge  us  there  upon  inter^gatoriea. 
And  we  will  answer  all  things  fidthftilly. 

Gfra.  Let  it  be  so :  the  first  inter'gatory. 
That  my  Nerissa  shall  be  sworn  on,  is, 
Whether  till  the  next  night  she  had  rather  stay. 
Or  go  to  bed  now,  being  two  hours  to  day  ? 
But  were  the  day  come,  I  should  wish  it  dark. 
Till  I  were  couching  with  the  doctor's  clerk  \ 
Well,  while  I  live,  I'll  fear  no  other  thing 
So  sore,  as  keeping  safe  Nerissa's  ring.  [^Eceeuni, 

'  Till  I  were  ooaching  with  the  doctor's  derk.]  So  the  4to.  by  Heyes,  ud 
the  folio.  Roberts's  4to.  has,  **  Thai  I  were  coaching  with  the  derk."  Some 
modem  editors,  who,  perhaps,  have  not  themsdves  examined  tiie  old  oopiea,  bnt 
have  taken,  and  mistaken,  the  statements  of  others  as  to  their  eoDtenli,  assert  that 
Roberts's  4to.  has  TiU  and  Heyes's  4to.  TMat.    This  is  the  revene  of  the  fret 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 


"  As  You  Like  It  **  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  of  1623,  where 
it  occupies  twenty-three  pages,  Tiz.  from  p.  185  to  p.  207  in- 
clusive, in  the  division  of  "  Comedies.'*  It  preserved  its  place  in 
the  three  subsequent  impressions  of  that  volume  in  1632, 1661, 
and  1685. 


INTRODUCTION. 


"  Ab  Tou  Like  It  "  is  not  only  founded  upon,  but  in  some  points 
yery  closely  copied  from,  a  novel  by  Thomas  Lodge,  under  the  title 
of  "  Bosalynde :  Euphues  Golden  Legacie,"  which  was  originally 
printed  in  4to,  1590,  a  second  time  in  1592,  and  a  third  time  in 
1598.  We  have  no  intelligence  of  any  re-impression  of  it  between 
1592  and  1598.  This  third  edition  perhaps  appeared  early  in  1598 ; 
and  we  are  disposed  to  think,  that  the  re-publication  of  so  popular 
a  work  directed  Shakespeare's  attention  to  it.  If  so,  "  As  You 
Like  It "  may  have  been  written  in  the  summer  of  1598,  and  first 
acted  in  the  winter  of  the  same,  or  in  the  spring  of  the  following 
year*. 

The  only  entry  in  the  registers  of  the  Stationers*  Company  re- 
lating to  '*  As  You  Like  It,"  is  confirmatory  of  this  supposition. 
It  has  been  already  referred  to  in  the  "  Introduction  "  to  ''  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing  "  (p.  3)  ;  and  it  will  be  well  to  insert  it  here, 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  stands  in  the  original 
record: — 

**  4  August. 
*'  As  you  like  yt,  a  book.    Henry  the  ffift,  a  book.    Eveiy  man 
in  his  humor,  a  book.    The  Commedie  of  Much  adoo  about 
nothinge,  a  book.'* 

Opposite  this  memorandum  are  added  the  words  **  To  be  staied.'* 
It  will  be  remarked,  that  there  is  an  important  deficiency  in  the 
entry,  as  regards  the  purpose  to  which  we  wish  to  apply  it : — the 
date  of  the  year  is  not  given ;  but  Malone  conjectured,  and  in  that 
conjecture  we  have  expressed  concurrence,  that  the  clerk  who  wrote 
the  titles  of  the  four  plays,  with  the  date  of  "  4  August,**  did  not 
think  it  necessary  there  to  repeat  the  year  1600,  as  it  was  found 
in  the  memorandum  immediately  preceding  that  we  have  above 
quoted.  Shakespeare's  "  Henry  the  Eiflh,"  and  *'  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,"  were  both  printed  in  1600,  and  Ben  Jonson's  '*  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour "  in  the  year  following ;  though  Giffbrd,  in 
his  edition  of  that  poet's  works  (vol.  i.  p.  2),  by  a  strange  error, 
states,  that  the  first  impression  was  in  1603.  The  ''stay,"  as 
regards  "  Henry  the  Eifth,"  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,"  and 

1  If  we  suppose  that  the  third  edition  of  Lodge's  **  Rosalynde ''  was  occasioned 
by  the  popularity  of  Shakespeare's  comedy,  founded  upon  one  of  the  earlier 
impressions  in  1500  or  1592,  it  would  show  that  if  **  As  You  Like  It "  were  acted 
in  1598,  it  might  have  been  written  in  1597»  or  earlier. 
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''  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,*'  was  doubtless  soon  removed ;  for 
"  Henry  the  Fifth  "  was  entered  again  for  publication  on  the  14th 
August ;  and,  as  has  been  already  shown.  Wise  and  Aspley  took 
the  same  course  with  '*  Much  Ado  about  Nothing "  on  the  23rd 
August.  There  is  no  known  edition  of  "As  You  Like  It  **  prior 
to  its  appearance  in  the  folio  of  1623,  (where  it  is  divided  into 
Scenes,  as  well  as  Acts)  and  we  may  possibly  assume  that  the 
"  stay  '*  was  not,  for  some  unexplained  and  unascertained  reason, 
removed  as  to  that  comedy. 

Malone  relied  upon  a  piece  of  internal  evidence,  which,  if  ex- 
amined, seems  to  be  of  no  value  in  settling  the  question  when  **  Aa 
You  Like  It "  was  first  written.  The  following  words  are  put  into 
the  mouth  of  !Etosalind : — "  I  weep  for  nothing,  like  Diana  in  the 
fountain  "  (A.  iv.  sc.  1),  which  Malone  supposed  to  refer  to  an 
alabaster  figure  of  Diana  on  the  east  of  Cheapside,  which,  according 
to  Stowe*s  "  Survey  of  London,'*  was  set  up  in  1598,  and  was  in 
decay  in  1603.  This  figure  of  Diana  did  not  "  weep ;"  for  Stowe 
expressly  states  that  the  water  came  "prilling  fiaom  her  naked 
breast.**  Therefore,  this  passage  proves  nothing  as  far  as  respects 
the  date  of  "  As  You  Like  It,*'  and  Shakespeare  probably  intended 
to  make  no  allusion  to  any  particular  fountain. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  in  deciding  upon  the  probable  date  of 
"  As  You  Like  It,"  that  Meres  makes  no  mention  of  it  in  his 
JPalladis  Tamia,  1598 ;  and  as  it  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hsill  on 
the  4th  August  [1600],  we  may  infer  that  it  was  written  and 
acted  in  that  interval.  In  A.  iii.  sc.  5,  a  line  from  the  first  Sestiad 
of  Marlowe's  "  Hero  and  Leander  "  is  quoted ;  and  as  that  poem 
was  first  printed  in  1598,  "  As  Yon  Like  It "  may  not  have  been 
written  until  after  it  appeared. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Lodge,  when  composing  his  "  Soaalynder 
Euphues  Golden  Legacie,"  which  he  did,  as  he  informs  us,  while  on 
a  voyage  with  Cf^tain  Clarke  "  to  the  islands  of  Teroeras  and  Ikof 
Canaries,"  had  either  "The  Coke's  Tale  of  Gamelyn"  (fidsdy 
attributed  to  Chaucer,  as  Tyrwhitt  contends  in  his  Introd.  to  the 
Cant.  Tales,  I.  clxxxiii.  Edit.  1880.)  strongly  in  his  recoUectiofl, 
or,  which  does  not  seem  very  probable  in  such  a  situation,  witii  » 
manuscript  of  it  actually  before  him.  It  was  not  printed  until 
more  than  a  century  afterwards.  According  to  Farmer,  Shake- 
speare looked  no  farther  than  Lodge's  novel,  which  he  followed  in 
**  As  You  Like  It,"  quite  as  closely  as  he  did  Greene's  "  Pandoetb" 
in  the  "  Winter*s  Tale."  There  are  one  or  two  coincidences  of 
expression  between  "As  You  Like  It"  and  "The  Coke's  Tale  of 
Gamelyn,"  but  not  perhaps  more  than  might  be  accidentid,  and 
the  opinion  of  Farmer  appears  to  be  sufficiently  borne  out.  Lodge's 
"  Bosalynde  "  was  printed  as  part  of  "  Shakespeare's  Library,"  8vo^ 
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1843,  and  it  will  be  easy,  therefore,  for  the  reader  to  trace  the 
particular  resemblances  between  it  and  "  As  You  Like  It." 

In  his  Lectures  in  1818,  Coleridge  eloquently  and  justly  praised 
the  pastoral  beauty  and  simplicity  of  "  As  You  Like  It  ;'*  but  he 
did  not  attempt  to  compare  it  with  Lodge's  "  Rosalynde,"  where 
the  descriptions  of  persons  and  of  scenery  are  comparatively  forced 
and  artificial: — "Shakespeare,"  said  Coleridge,  "never  gives  a 
description  of  rustic  scenery  merely  for  its  own  sake,  or  to  show 
bow  well  he  can  paint  natural  objects:  he  is  never  tedious  or 
elaborate ;  but  while  he  now  and  then  displays  marvellous  accuracy 
and  minuteness  of  knowledge,  he  usually  only  touches  upon  the 
larger  features  and  broader  characteristics,  leaving  the  fillings  up 
to  the  imagination.  Thus  in  'As  You  Like  It*  he  describes  an 
oak  of  many  centuries'  growth  in  a  single  Une : — 

*  Under  an  oak  whose  antique  root  peepe  out.' 

Other  and  inferior  writers  would  have  dwelt  on  this  description,, 
and  worked  it  out  with  all  the  pettiness  and  impertinence  of  detail.. 
In  Shakespeare  the  '  antique  root '  furnishes  the  whole  picture." 

These  expressions  are  copied  from  notes  made  at  the  time ;  and 
they  partially,  though  imperfectly,  supply  an  obvious  deficiency  of 
general  criticism  in  vol.  ii.  p.  115,  of  Coleridge's  "  Literary  Blew 


mains." 


Adam  Spencer  is  a  character  in  "  The  Coke's  Tale  of  ChunelynJ' 
and  in  Lodge's  "Bosalynde;"  and  a  great  additional  interest 
attaches  to  it,  because  it  is  supposed,  with  some  appearance  of 
truth,  that  the  part  was  originally  sustained  by  Shakespeare  him- 
self. We  have  this  statement  on  the  authority  of  Oldys's  MSS. : 
he  is  said  to  have  derived  it,  intermediately  of  course,  from  Gilbert 
Shakespeare,  who  survived  the  Bestoration,  and  who  had  a  faint 
recollection  of  having  seen  his  brother  William  "  in  one  of  his  own 
comedies,  wherein,  being  to  personate  a  decrepit  old  man,  he  wore 
a  long  beard,  and  appeared  so  weak  and  drooping,  and  unable  ta 
walk,  that  he  was  forced  to  be  supported  and  carried  by  another 
person  to  a  table,  at  which  he  was  seated  among  some  company, 
who  were  eating,  and  one  of  them  sung  a  song."  This  description 
very  exactly  tallies  with  "As  You  Like  It,"  A.  ii.  sc.  7. 

Shakespeare  found  no  prototypes  in  Lodge,  nor  in  any  other 
work  yet  discovered,  for  the  characters  of  Jaques,  Touchstone,  and 
Audrey.  On  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has  made  them 
part  of  the  staple  of  his  story,  and  on  the  importance  of  these 
additions,  it  is  needless  to  enlarge.  It  is  rather  singular,  that 
Shakespeare  should  have  introduced  two  characters  of  the  name  of 
Jaques  into  the  same  play  ;  but  in  the  old  impressions,  Jaques  de 
Bois,  in  the  prefixes  to  his  speeches,  is  merely  called  the  "  Second 
Brother." 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE*. 


|-   Lords  attending  the  exiled  Duke. 


DUkE,  Senior,  living  in  exile. 

EEEDEBICE^,  his  Brother,  usurper  of  his  dominions. 

AMIENS, 

JAQUES, 

LE  BEAU,  a  Courtier. 

CHAELES,  a  Wrestler. 

OLIVEE^         ^ 

JAQUES,  V  Sons  of  Sir  Rowland  de  Bois. 

OELANDO,    3 

ADAM,  ) 

DENNIS  I    ^'^^^^^^  ^  Oliver. 

TOUCHSTONE,  a  Clown. 

SEB  OLIVER  MAR.TEXT,  a  Vicar. 

COEIN,  -I 

SYLVIUS,       /   Shepherds. 

WILLIAM,  a  Country  Fellow,  in  love  with  Audrey. 
HYMEN. 

BOSALIND,  Daughter  to  the  exiled  Duke. 
CELIA,  Daughter  to  Frederick. 
PHEBE,  a  Shepherdess. 
AUDREY,  a  Country  Wench. 

Lords ;  Pages,  Foresters,  and  Attendants. 

The  SCENE  lies,  first,  near  Oliver's  House ;  afterwards,  in  th 
Usurper's  Court,  and  in  the  Forest  of  Arden. 

1  This  list  of  the  persons,  omitted  in  the  old  editions,  was  added  bj  Rowe. 
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ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

An  Orchard,  near  Oliver's  House. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Adam. 

OrL  As  I  remember,  Adam,  it  was  upon  this  fashion :  he 
bequeathed  me  by  will  \  but  a  poor  thousand  crowns ;  and, 
as  thou  say'st,  charged  my  brother  on  his  blessing  to  breed  me 
well :  and  there  begins  my  sadness.  My  brother  Jaques  he 
keeps  at  school,  and  report  speaks  goldenly  of  his  profit :  for 
my  part,  he  keeps  me  rustically  at  home,  or,  to  speak  more 
properly,  stays  me  here  at  home  unkept;  for  call  you  that 
keeping  for  a  gentleman  of  my  birth,  that  differs  not  fix)m  the 
stalling  of  an  ox  P  His  horses  are  bred  better ;  for,  besides 
that  they  are  fair  with  their  feeding,  they  are  taught  their 
manage,  and  to  that  end  riders  dearly  hired :  but  I,  his  brother, 
gain  nothing  under  him  but  growth,  for  the  which  his  animals 
on  his  dunghills  are  as  much  bound  to  him  as  I.  Besides  this 
nothing  that  he  so  plentifully  gives  me,  the  something  that 
nature  gave  me  his  countenance  seems  to  take  from  me :  he 
lets  me  feed  with  his  hinds,  bars  me  the  place  of  a  brother, 
and,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  mines  my  gentility  with  my 
education.     This  is  it,  Adam,  that  grieves  me ;  and  the  spirit 

'  —  it  was  npon  this  fashion :  he  bequeathed  me  by  will,]  Orlando  and  Adam 
•re  in  the  midst  of  a  conversation,  on  the  contents  of  the  will  of  the  father  of  the 
former,  when  they  enter.  The  word  "he*'  must  have  dropped  out  in  the  press, 
and  it  is  all  that  is  needed  to  make  the  sen<te  complete:  Malone,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Sir  W.  Blackstone,  inserted  it  at  hazard  ;  but  we  have  now  the  warrant 
of  the  oorr.  fo.  1G32  for  it  In  the  folio,  1023,  "  a  poor  thousand  crowns "  is 
transposed  to  "  poor  a  thousand  crowns :"  possibly,  the  poet  so  wrote,  and  io  it 
ranained  in  the  tabseqnent  impressions  of  1632|  1664,  and  1685. 

VOL.  n.  K  a 
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of  my  father,  which  I  think  is  within  me,  begins  to  mutiny 
against  this  servitude.  I  will  no  longer  endure  it,  though 
yet  I  know  no  wise  remedy  how  to  avoid  it. 

Adum,  Yonder  comes  my  master,  your  brother. 

Orl,  Go  apart,  Adam,  and  thou  shalt  hear  how  he  will 
shake  me  up.  [Adam  retim. 

Enter  Oliver. 

OIL  Now,  sir  !  what  make  you  here  P 

Orl,  Nothing :  I  am  not  taught  to  make  any  thing. 

OH,  What  mar  you  then,  sir  ? 

Orl.  Marry,  sir,  I  am  helping  you  to  mar  that  which  God 
made,  a  poor  unworthy  brother  of  yours,  with  idleness. 

OIL  Marry,  sir,  be  better  employed,  and  be  naught  awhile  *. 

Orl,  Shall  I  keep  your  hogs,  and  eat  husks  with  them? 
What  prodigal  portion  have  I  spent,  that  I  should  come  to 
such  penury  ? 

OIL  Know  you  where  you  are,  sir  P 

Orl.  O !  sir,  very  well :  here,  in  your  orchard. 

OIL  Know  you  before  whom,  sir  ? 

Orl,  Ay,  better  than  he  I  am  before  knows  me.  I  know, 
you  are  my  eldest  brother ;  and,  in  the  gentle  condition  of 
blood,  you  should  so  know  me.  The  courtesy  of  nations  allows 
you  my  better,  in  that  you  are  the  first-bom ;  but  the  same 
tradition  takes  not  away  my  blood,  were  there  twenty  brothers 
betwixt  us.  I  have  as  much  of  my  father  in  me,  as  you, 
albeit,  I  confess,  your  coming  before  me  is  near^  to  his 
reverence. 

OIL  What,  boy  P 

Orl,  Come,  come,  elder  brother,  you  are  too  young  in  this. 

OH,  Wilt  thou  lay  hands  on  me,  villain  P 

Orl.  I  am  no  villain :  I  am  the  youngest  son  of  sir  Rowland 
de  Bois ;  he  was  my  father,  and  he  is  thrice  a  villain,  that 
says  such  a  father  begot  villains.  Wert  thou  not  my  brother, 
I  would  not  take  this  hand  from  thy  throat,  till  this  other 
had  pulled  out  thy  tongue  for  saying  so.  [^Shaking  him.'] 
Thou  hast  railed  on  thyself. 

Adam.  [^Coming  forward,']  Sweet  masters,  be  patient:  for 
your  father's  remembrance,  be  at  accord. 

»  —  aad  be  naught  awhile.]     A  proverbial  eipresaion^  equivalent  (says  War- 
burton)  to  "  a  mischief  on  you/'  and  Gifford  agrees  with  him :  see  Ben  Jonson's 
Works,  vol.  iv.  421,  and  vol.  vi.  160.     Many  quotations  might  be  adduced  to 
show  that  "  and  be  naught  awhile ''  was  as  much  as  to  say  ami  te  kamptd  to  yev. 
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OH.  Let  me  go,  I  say. 

Orl.  I  will  not,  till  I  please:  you  shall  hear  me.  My 
father  charged  you  in  his  will  to  giye  me  good  education : 
you  haye  train^  me  like  a  peasant,  obscuring  and  hiding 
from  me  all  gentleman-like  qualities.  The  spirit  of  my  father 
grows  strong  in  me,  and  I  will  no  longer  endure  it ;  therefore, 
allow  me  such  exercises  as  may  become  a  gentleman,  or  give 
me  the  poor  allottery  my  father  left  me  by  testament :  with 
that  I  will  go  buy  my  fortunes. 

OH,  And  what  wilt  thou  do?  beg,  when  that  is  spent? 
Well,  sir,  get  you  in :  I  will  not  long  be  troubled  with  you ; 
you  shall  have  some  part  of  your  will.  I  pray  you,  leave 
me. 

Orl.  I  will  no  Airther  o£Eend  you,  than  becomes  me  for  my 
good. 

on.  Get  you  with  him,  you  old  dog. 

Adam.  Is  old  dog  my  reward  P  Most  true,  I  haye  lost  my 
teeth  in  your  seryice. — God  be  with  my  old  master!  he 
would. not  haye  spoke  such  a  word. 

[Eiceunt  Orlando  and  Adah. 

OK.  Is  it  eyen  so  ?  begin  you  to  grow  upon  me  ?  I  will 
physic  your  rankness,  and  yet  giye  no  thousand  crowns  neither. 
Hola,  Dennis  I 

Enter  Dennis. 

Den.  Calls  your  worship  P 

OH.  Was  not  Charles,  the  duke's  wrestler,  here  to  speak 
with  meP 

Den.  So  please  you,  he  is  here  at  the  door,  and  importunes 
access  to  you. 

OH.  CaU  him  in.  [Eont  Dennis.] — 'Twill  be  a  good  way ; 
and  to-morrow  the  wrestling  is. 

Enter  Charles. 

CJia.  Gkxxi  morrow  to  your  worship. 

OH.  Good  monsieur  Charles,  what's  the  new  news  at  the 
new  court? 

Ckn.  There's  no  news  at  the  court,  sir,  but  the  old  news : 
that  is,  the  old  duke  is  banished  by  his  younger  brother  the 
new  duke,  and  three  or  four  loving  lords  have  put  themselves 
into  voluntary  exile  with  him,  whose  lands  and  revenues 
enrich  the  new  duke ;  therefore,  he  gives  them  good  leave  to 
wander. 

Aa2 
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OH.  Can  you  tell,  if  Rosalmd,  the  .duke's  daughter  *,  be 
banished  with  her  father  ? 

Cha,  0 1  no ;  for  the  duke's  daughter,  her  cousin,  so  loves 
her,  beiQg  ever  from  their  cradles  bred  together,  that  she. 
would  have  followed  her  exile  *,  or  have  died  to  stay  behind 
her.  She  is  at  the  court,  and  no  less  beloved  of  her  uncle  than 
his  own  daughter ;  and  never  two  ladies  loved  as  they  do. 

OIL  Where  will  the  old  duke  live  P 

CJia.  They  say,  he  is  already  in  the  forest  of  Arden,  and 
a  many  merry  men  with  him ;  and  there  they  live  like  the 
old  Robin  Hood  of  England  *.  They  say,  many  young  gentle- 
men flock  to  him  every  day,  and  fleet  the  time  carelessly,  as 
they  did  in  the  golden  world. 

Oli,  What,  you  wrestle  to-morrow  before  the  new  duke  P 

Cha.  Marry,  do  I,  sir ;  and  I  came  to  acquaint  you  with  a 
matter.  I  am  given,  sir,  secretly  to  understand,  that  your 
younger  brother,  Orlando,  hath  a  disposition  to  come  in  dis- 
guised against  me  to  try  a  fall.  To-morrow,  sir,  I  wrestle  for 
my  credit,  and  he  that  escapes  me  without  some  broken  limb 
shall  acquit  him  weU.  Your  brother  is  but  young,  and  tender ; 
and,  for  your  love,  I  would  be  loath  to  foil  him,  as  I  must  for 
my  own  honour  if  he  come  in :  therefore,  out  of  my  love  to 
you  I  came  hither  to  acquaint  you  withal,  that  either  you 
might  stay  him  from  his  intendment,  or  brook  such  disgrace 
well  as  he  shall  run  into,  in  that  it  is  a  thing  of  his  own  search, 
and  altogether  against  my  will. 

OK,  Charles,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  love  to  me,  which,  thou 
shalt  find,  I  will  most  kindly  requite.  I  had  myself  notice  of 
my  brother's  purpose  herein,  and  have  by  underhand  means 
laboured  to  dissuade  him  from  it ;  but  he  is  resolute.  I'll  tell 
thee,  Charles :  it  is  the  stubbomest  young  fellow  of  France ; 
fxill  of  ambition,  an  envious  emulator  of  every  man's  good 

'  —  the  duke's  daughter,]  The  MS.  corrector  of  the  fo.  1632  iDserts  o/J  before 
"duke's  daughter"  in  this  speech,  and  new  before  '* duke's  daughter"  in  the 
reply  to  it,  in  order  perhaps  to  render  it  more  clear  to  the  audience,  that  Rosalind 
was  the  first  and  Celia  the  last.  Very  likely  such  was  the  practice  on  the  stage  in 
his  day ;  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  in  ours,  and  it  yaries  from  the  printed  teit  of  all 
the  folios.  Nevertheless,  in  the  German  translation  of  this  comedy,  we  have  det 
alien  Herzog$  Tochter  in  the  first  place,  and  det  neven  Herzogt  Tochter  in  the 
last,  the  editor  being  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  was  an  expedient  change. 

^  —  that  SHE  would  have  followed  her  exile,]  The  first  folio  reads  he,  and  Uie 
error  is  repeated  in  the  others  :  clearly  a  mistake  of  the  press. 

^  —  like  the  old  Robin  Hood  of  England.]  Lodge  represents  Gerismond,  the 
banished  king  of  France,  as  living  like  "an  outlaw  in  the  forest  of  Arden." 
Ardenne  is  a  large  forest  in  French  Flanders. 
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ports,  a  secret  and  villanous  contriver  against  me,  his  natural 
brother :  therefore,  use  thy  discretion.  I  had  as  lief  thou  didst 
break  his  neck*  as  his  finger :  and  thou  wert  best  look  to't ; 
.  for  if  thou  dost  him  any  slight  disgrace,  or  if  ho  do  not 
mightily  grace  himself  on  thee,  he  will  practise  against  thee 
by  poison,  entrap  thee  by  some  treacherous  device,  and  never 
leave  thee  till  he  hath  ta'en  thy  life  by  some  indirect  means 
or  other ;  for,  I  assure  thee  (and  almost  with  tears  I  speak  it) 
there  is  not  one  so  yoimg  and  so  villanous  this  day  living.  I 
speak  but  brotherly  of  him ;  but  should  I  anatomize  him  to 
thee  as  he  is,  I  must  blush  and  weep,  and  thou  must  look  pale 
and  wonder. 

C?ia,  I  am  heartily  glad  I  came  hither  to  you.  If  he  come 
to-morrow,  I'll  give  him  his  payment:  if  ever  he  go  alone 
again,  I'U  never  wrestle  for  prize  more;  and  so,  Ood  keep 
your  worship !  [ExU. 

OIL  Farewell,  good  Charles. — ^Now  will  I  stir  this  gamester. 
I  hope,  I  shall  see  an  end  of  him ;  for  my  soul,  yet  I  know 
not  why,  .hates  nothing  more  than  he :  yet  he's  gentle ;  never 
schooled,  and  yet  learned ;  full  of  noble  device ;  of  all  sorts 
enchontingly  beloved ;  and,  indeed,  so  much  in  the  heart  of 
the  world,  and  especially  of  my  own  people,  who  best  know 
him,  that  I  am  altogether  misprised.  But  it  shall  not  be  so 
long ;  this  wrestler  shall  clear  all :  nothing  remains,  but  that 
I  kindle  the  boy  thither,  which  now  I'll  go  about.  [ExU. 


SCENE  II. 

A  Lawn  before  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Gel.  I  pray  thee,  Rosalind,  sweet  my  coz,  be  merry. 

Ro8.  Dear  Celia,  I  show  more  mirth  than  I  am  mistress  of, 
and  would  you  yet  I  were  merrier  *  ?  Unless  you  could  teach 
me  to  forget  a  banished  father,  you  must  not  learn  me  how  to 
remember  any  extraordinary  pleasure. 

CeL  Herein,  I  see,  thou  lovest  me  not  with  the  full  weight 
that  I  love  thee.     K  my  uncle,  thy  banished  father,  had 

*  —  and  would  jou  yet  /  were  merrier  ?]  The  old  copies  omit  *'  I,"  which 
•eems  necesauy  for  the  seDse,  and  which  is  found  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632.  We  maj 
be  fare  that  it  was  aoddentallj  omitted. 
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banished  ihy  uncle,  the  duke  my  father,  so  thou  hadst  beea 
still  with  me,  I  could  have  taught  my  love  to  take  thy  £sither 
for  mine :  so  would'st  thou,  if  the  truth  of  thy  lore  to  me 
were  so  righteously  tempered  as  mine  is  to  thee. 

Bos.  Well,  I  will  forget  the  condition  of  my  estate,  to  re- 
joice in  your's. 

Cel.  You  know,  my  father  hath  no  child  hut  I,  nor  none  is 
like  to  have ;  and,  tridy,  when  he  dies,  thou  shalt  be  his  heir : 
for  what  he  hath  taken  away  from  thy  &ther  perforce,  I  will 
render  thee  again  in  affection :  by  mine  honour,  I  will ;  and 
when  I  break  that  oath  let  me  turn  monster.  Therefore,  my 
sweet  Rose,  my  dear  Rose,  be  merry. 

Mo8,  From  henceforth  I  will,  coz,  and  devise  sports.  Let 
me  see ;  what  think  you  of  falling  in  love  P 

CeL  Marry,  I  pr'ythee,  do,  to  make  sport  withal:  but  lore 
no  man  in  good  earnest ;  nor  no  further  in  sport  neither,  than 
with  safety  of  a  pure  blush  thou  may^st  in  honour  eome  off 
again. 

JRos.  What  shall  be  our  sport  then  ? 

Cel.  Let  us  sit,  and  mock  the  good  hausewife.  Fortune, 
from  her  wheel,  that  her  gifts  may  henceforth  be  bestowed 
equally. 

Ros.  I  woidd,  we  could  so ;  for  her  benefits  are  mightily 
misplaced,  and  the  bountiful  blind  woman  doth  most  miafAlrft 
in  her  gifts  to  women. 

CeL  'Tis  true,  for  those  that  she  makes  fair,  she  scarce 
makes  honest ;  and  those  that  she  makes  honest,  she  makes 
very  ill-favouredly '. 

jRos.  Nay,  now  thou  goest  from  fortune's  office  to  nature's : 
fortune  reigns  in  gifts  of  the  world,  not  in  the  lineaments  of 
nature. 

Enter  Touchstone  '. 

CeL  No :  when  nature  hath  made  a  fair  creature,  may  she 
not  by  fortune  fall  into  the  fire  P — Though  nature  hath  given 
us  wit  to  flout  at  fortune,  hath  not  fortune  sent  in  this  fool  to 
cut  off  the  argument  P 


'  —  she  makee  yery  ill-favonredly.]  Strictly  f peaking  Fortune  dees  not  make 
the  honest  "  ill-favouredly  "  but  "  ill-favoured ;"  aud  the  adverbial  termination  is 
erased  in  the  corr.  fo.  1G32.  Still  *' ill-favourcdly  "  was.  perhaps,  Shakespeare's 
bnguage,  and  as  all  the  old  copies  are  uniform  in  preserving  it,  we  oontinue  the 
old  text. 

■  Enter  Touchstone.]     «  Enter  Clown  "  is  the  direction  in  the  old 
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Has,  Indeed,  there  is  fortune  too  hard  for  nature,  when 
fortune  makes  nature's  natural  the  cutter  off  of  nature's  wit. 

CeL  Peradyenture,  this  is  not  fortune's  work  neither,  but 
nature's ;  who,  perceiving  our  natural  wits  too  dull  to  reason 
of  such  goddesses,  hath  sent  this  natural  for  our  whetstone ' : 
for  always  the  dulness  of  the  fool  is  the  whetstone  of  the  wits. 
— ^How  now,  wit  P  whither  wander  you  P 

Touch.  Mistress,  you  must  come  away  to  your  father. 

CeL  Were  you  made  the  messenger  P 

Touch.  No,  by  mine  honour ;  but  I  was  bid  to  come  for  you. 

£09.  Where  learned  you  that  oath,  fool  P 

Touch.  Of  a  certain  knight,  that  swore  by  his  honour  they 
were  good  pancakes,  and  swore  by  his  honour  the  mustard 
was  naught :  now,  I'll  stand  to  it,  the  pancakes  were  naught, 
and  the  mustard  was  good,  and  yet  was  not  the  knight  for- 
sworn. 

Cel.  How  proye  you  that,  in  the  great  heap  of  your  know- 
ledge P 

Hos.  Ay,  marry :  now  immuzzle  your  wisdom. 

Touch.  Stand  you  both  forth  now :  stroke  youx  chins,  and 
swear  by  your  beards  that  I  am  a  knaye. 

CeL  By  our  beards,  if  wc  had  them,  thou  art. 

Touch.  By  my  knavery,  if  I  had  it,  then  I  were ;  but  if 
you  swear  by  that  that  is  not,  you  are  not  forsworn :  no  more 
was  this  knight,  swearing  by  his  honour,  for  he  never  had 
any ;  or  if  he  had,  he  had  sworn  it  away  before  ever  he  saw 
those  pancakes,  or  that  muatard. 

CeL  Pr'ythee,  who  is't  that  thou  mean'st  P 

Touch.  One  that  old  Ferdinand,  your  father,  loves  *. 

£o8.  My  father's  love  is  enough  to  honour  him  enough. 

*  —  who,  PERCEIVING  our  natural  wits  too  dull  to  reason  of  such  goddesses, 
hath  sent  this  natural  for  our  whetstone :]  Malone  read  ptreeivetk^  and  inserted 
and  before  "  hath/'  to  carry  on  the  sentence ;  but  the  error  lies  in  *'  peroeivethf" 
as  it  staods  in  the  folio  of  1623 :  the  folio  of  1G32  h^  perceimng,  which  is  evi. 
dentlj  right. 

>  One  that  old  Ferdinand,  your  father,  loves.]  The  old  copies  have  Frederick 
for  "  Ferdinand,"  and,  as  Malone  remarks,  it  must  be  wrong :  the  probability  is 
that  in  the  MS.  used  by  the  old  printer  the  name  was  indicated,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  merely  by  the  initial  F.,  and  that  he  mistook  Frederick  for  '*  Ferdinand." 
Some  editors  have  transferred  the  speech  following  from  Rosalind  to  Celia,  but  it 
is  not  likely  that  she  would  entertain  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  effect  of  her 
Ikther's  love ;  and  see  afterwards  (p.  'MSi)  what  Rosalind  says  of  her  father's  love 
for  sir  Rowland.  To  alter  Frederick  to  **  Ferdinand  "  makes  the  whole  dialogue 
natural  and  consistent,  and  it  does  no  violence  to  the  poet's  language  merely  to 
introduce  a  change  of  name.  The  epithet  "  old  "  can  hardly  apply  to  Frederick, 
while  it  btlooga  peculiarly  to  Ferdinand  as  the  elder  brother. 
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Speak  no  more  of  him :  you'll  be  whipped  for  taxation*,  one 
of  these  days. 

Touch,  The  more  the  pity,  that  fools  may  not  speak  wisely, 
what  wise  men  do  foolishly. 

Cel.  By  my  troth,  thou  say'st  true ;  for  since  the  little  wit 
that  fools  have  was  silenced,  the  little  foolery  that  wise  men 
have  makes  a  great  show. — ^Here  comes  Monsieur  Le  Beau. 

Enter  Le  Beau. 

Ito8,  With  his  mouth  full  of  news. 

Cel,  Which  he  will  put  on  us,  as  pigeons  feed  their  young. 

Ro8,  Then  shall  we  be  news-cramm'd. 

Cel,  All  the  better ;  we  shall  be  the  more  marketable.  Bon 
jour^  Monsieur  Le  Beau :  what's  the  news  ? 

Le  Beau,  Fair  princess  you  have  lost  much  good  sport '. 

Cel,  Spot  P     Of  what  colour  ? 

Le  Beau,  What  colour,  madam  P    How  shall  I  answer  you  P 

Ro8.  As  wit  and  fortune  will. 

Touch,  Or  as  the  destinies  decree. 

Cel,  WeU  said :  that  was  laid  on  with  a  troweL 

Touch,  Nay,  if  I  keep  not  my  rank, 

Ro8,  Thou  losest  thy  old  smell. 

Le  Beau,  You  amaze  me,  ladies :  I  would  have  told  you  of 
good  wrestling,  which  you  have  lost  the  sight  of. 

Ro8,  Yet  tell  us  the  manner  of  the  wrestling. 

Le  Beau,  I  will  tell  you  the  beginning ;  and,  if  it  please 
your  ladyships,  you  may  see  the  end,  for  the  best  is  yet  to  do : 
and  here,  where  you  are,  they  are  coming  to  perform  it. 

Cel.  Well, — ^the  beginning,  that  is  dead  and  buried. 

Le  Beau,  There  comes  an  old  man,  and  his  three  sons, 

Cel,  I  could  match  this  beginning  with  an  old  tale. 

Le  Beau,  Three  proper"  young  men,  of  excellent  growth 
and  presence ; 

Ro8,  With  bills  on  their  necks  *, — "  Be  it  known  unto  all 
men  by  these  presents," 

•  —  you'll  be  whipp'd  for  taxation,]  It  was  the  custom  to  whip  fools  when 
thej  allowed  their  tongues  too  great  licence.  This  fact  might  be  established  bj 
innumerable  quotations. 

3  —  you  have  lost  much  good  sport.]  From  what  follows  this  ob8er?atioD  we 
learn  that  Le  Beau  pronounced  '^  sport  *'  affectedly,  tpot^  and  Celia  retorts  it  upon 
him  in  his  own  way,  "  Spot  ?  of  what  colour  V*  The  old  corrector  of  the  fb.  163S 
made  this  change,  in  order  to  render  a  point  clear  which  has  hitherto  been  missed 
by  all  editors. 

«  With  bills  on  their  necks,]    There  is  reason  to  thmk  that  "with  bills  on 
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Le  Beau.  The  eldest  of  the  three  wrestled  with  Charles, 
the  duke's  wrestler ;  which  Charles  in  a  moment  threw  him, 
and  broke  three  of  his  ribs,  that  there  is  little  hope  of  life  in 
him :  so  he  served  the  second,  and  so  the  third.  Yonder 
they  lie,  the  poor  old  man,  their  father,  making  such  pitiAil 
dole  over  them,  that  all  the  beholders  take  his  part  with 
weeping. 

Ros.  Alas! 

Touch,  But  what  is  the  sport,  monsieur,  that  the  ladies 
have  lost  ? 

Le  Beau.  Why,  this  that  I  speak  of. 

Tatwh.  Thus  men  may  grow  wiser  every  day !  It  is  the 
first  time  that  ever  I  heard  breaking  of  ribs  was  sport  for 
ladies. 

CeL  Or  I,  I  promise  thee. 

Ros.  But  is  there  any  else  longs  to  see  this  broken  music 
in  his  sides  ?  is  there  yet  another  dotes  upon  rib-breaking  P — 
Shall  we  see  this  wrestling,  cousin  ? 

Le  Beau.  You  must,  if  you  stay  here ;  for  here  is  the 
place  appointed  for  the  wrestling,  and  they  are  ready  to  per- 
form it. 

CeL  Yonder,  sure,  they  are  coming :  let  us  now  stay  and 
see  it. 

Flourish.  Enter  Duke  Frederick,  Lords^  Orlando,  Charles, 

and  Attendants. 

Duke  F.  Come  on :  since  the  youth  will  not  be  entreated, 
his  own  peril  on  his  forwardness. 

Ros.  Is  yonder  the  man  P 

Le  Beau.  Even  he,  madam. 

Cel.  Alas !  he  is  too  young :  yet  he  looks  successfiilly. 

Duke  F.  How  now,  daughter,  and  cousin !  are  you  crept 
hither  to  see  the  wrestling  P 

Ros.  Ay,  my  liege,  so  please  you  give  us  leave. 

Duke  F.  You  will  take  little  delight  in  it,  I  can  tell  you, 

their  necks/'  as  Fanner  sugg^ted,  should  be  part  of  the  description  Le  Beau  is 
giving  of  the  **  old  man  and  his  three  sons."  Lodge,  in  his  novel  of  "  Rosalynde/' 
calls  the  father  "  a  Instie  Franklin  of  the  country/'  with  "  two  tall  men  that  were 
his  sons/'  and  thej  would  properly  be  furnished  ''with  bills  on  their  necks.'' 
These  bills  were  commonly  carried  by  foresters ;  and  Rosalind  immediately  mis- 
interprets the  word  "bills/'  as  if  it  meant  public  notices—''  Be  it  known  to  all 
men  by  these  presents."  However,  though  "with  bills  on  their  necks"  may 
belong  to  Le  Beau,  the  old  copies  give  the  words  to  Rosalind,  and  there  is  no 
diADgo  of  prefix  in  the  oorr.  fo.  1632. 
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there  is  such  odds  in  the  men '.  In  pity  of  the  challenger's 
yonth  I  woidd  fain  dissuade  him,  but  he  will  not  be  entreated : 
speak  to  him,  ladies ;  see  if  you  can  moye  him. 

CeL  Call  him  hither,  good  Monsieur  Le  Beau. 

Dtike  F.  Do  so :  1*11  not  be  by.  [Duke  goes  apart. 

Le  Beau.  Monsieur  the  challenger,  the  princess  calls  for 
you*. 

Orl.  I  attend  them,  with  aU  respect  and  duty. 

Ros.  Young  man,  have  you  challenged  Charles  the  wrestler  ? 

Orl.  No,  fair  princess;  he  is  the  general  challenger:  I 
come  but  in,  as  others  do,  to  try  with  him  the  strength  of  my 
youth. 

Cel.  Young  gentleman,  your  spirits  are  too  bold  for  your 
years.  You  have  seen  cruel  proof  of  this  man's  strength :  if 
you  saw  yourself  with  our  eyes,  or  knew  yoursdf  with  our 
judgment ',  the  fear  of  your  adv^ature  woidd  counsel  you  to 
a  more  equal  enterprise.  We  pray  you,  for  your  own  sake,  to 
embrace  your  own  safety,  and  give  over  this  attempt. 

Ros.  Do,  young  sir :  your  reputation  shall  not  therefore  be 
misprised.  We  will  make  it  our  suit  to  the  duke,  that  the 
wrestling  might  not  go  forward. 

Orl.  I  beseech  you,  punish  me  not  with  your  hard  thoughts, 
wherein  I  confess  me  much  guilty,  to  deny  so  fair  and  ex- 
cellent ladies  any  thing.  But  let  your  fair  eyes,  and  gentle 
wishes,  go  with  me  to  my  trial :  wherein  if  I  be  foiled,  there 
is  but  one  shamed  that  was  never  gracious ;  if  kiUed,  but  one 
dead  that  is  willing  to  be  so.  I  shall  do  my  Mends  no  wrong, 
for  I  have  none  to  lament  me ;  the  world  no  injury,  iar  in  it 
I  have  nothing ;  only  in  the*  world  I  fill  up  a  place,  which 
may  be  better  supplied  when  I  have  made  it  empty. 

Ro8.  The  little  strength  that  I  have,  I  would  it  were  with 

you. 

Cel.  And  mine,  to  eke  out  hers. 

*  —  there  is  such  odds  in  the  men.]  So  the  corr.  fo.  1632,  or  we  should  not 
feel  authorised  to  accept  Sir  T.  Hanmer's  change  of  man^  in  the  old  copies,  to 
"  men/'  Man^  meaning  the  one  to  whom  the  duke  was  directing  attention,  might 
very  well  stand. 

•  —  the  PRINCESS  CALLS  for  you.]  So  the  old  copies ;  and  there  is  no  need 
for  change:  yet  Theobald,  and  some  modem  editors,  read,  "  the ^TTtncetfcv  ea// 
for  you."  Celia  had  desired  Le  Beau  to  call  Orlando  to  her,  and  Orlando, 
seeing  two  ladies,  very  naturally  answers,  ^*  I  attend  M«m,  with  all  respect  and 
duty." 

'  —  if  you  saw  yourself  with  our  eyes,  or  knew  yourself  with  cub.  judgment,] 
It  is  your  in  both  caaes  in  the  old  copies,  but  a  MS.  correction  in  the  fo.  163i 
shows  that  we  ought  to  read  **  our  eyes  "  and  *'  our  judgment." 
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£os.  Fare  you  well.     Pray  heayen,  I  be  deceiyed  in  you  1 

Cel.  Your  heart's  desires  be  with  you. 

Cha,  Come ;  where  is  this  young  gallant,  that  is  so  desirous 
to  lie  with  his  mother  earth  P 

OrL  Ready,  sir;  but  his  will  hath  in  it  a  more  modest 
working. 

Duke  F.  You  shidl  try  but  one  fall. 

Cha.  No,  I  warrant  your  grace,  you  shall  not  entreat  him 
to  a  second,  that  haye  so  mightily  persuaded  him  from  a 
first. 

Or  I.  You  mean  to  mock  me  after:  you  should  not  haye 
mocked  me  before ;  but  come  your  ways. 

Has.  Now,  Hercules  be  thy  speed,  young  man ! 

Cel.  I  would  I  were  inyisible,  to  catch  the  strong  fellow  by 
the  leg.  [Oharles  and  Orlando  wrestle. 

Has.  O  excellent  young  man  I 

Cel.  If  I  had  a  thimderbolt  in  mine  eye,  I  can  tell  who 
should  down.  [Charles  is  thrown.    Shout. 

Duke  F.  No  more,  no  more. 

Or  I.  Yes,  I  beseech  yomr  grace:  I  am  not  yet  well 
breathed. 

Duke  F.  How  dost  thou,  Charles  P 

Le  Beau.  He  cannot  speak,  my  lord. 

Duke  F.  Bear  him  away.  [Charles  is  borne  out. 

What  is  thy  name,  young  man  P 

OrL  Orlando,  my  liege :  the  youngest  son  of  sir  Bowland 
de  Bois. 

Duke  F.  I  would,  thou  hadst  been  son  to  some  man  else. 
The  world  esteem'd  thy  father  honourable, 
But  I  did  find  him  still  mine  enemy : 
Thou  should'st  have  better  pleas'd  me  with  this  deed, 
Hadst  thou  descended  from  another  house. 
But  fare  thee  weU ;  thou  art  a  gallant  youth. 
I  would  thou  hadst  told  me  of  another  fiither. 

[Exeunt  Duke  Fred.  Train,  and  Le  Beau. 

Cel  Were  I  my  father,  coz,  would  I  do  this  ? 

OrL  I  am  more  proud  to  be  sir  Rowland's  son, 
His  youngest  son,  and  would  not  change  that  calling. 
To  be  adopted  heir  to  Frederick. 

Ros.  My  father  lov'd  sir  Rowland  as  his  soul. 
And  all  the  world  was  of  my  father's  mind. 
Had  I  before  known  this  young  man  his  son, 
I  should  have  given  him  tears  unto  entreaties, 
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Ere  he  should  thus  have  ventured. 

CeL  Gentle  cousin. 

Let  us  go  thank  him,  and  encourage  him : 
My  father's  rough  and  envious  disposition 
Sticks  me  at  heart. — Sir,  you  have  well  deserved : 
If  you  do  keep  your  promises  in  love 
But  justly,  as  you  have  exceeded  aU  promise. 
Your  mistress  shall  be  happy. 

Ro8.  Gentleman, 

[^Giving  him  a  chain  from  her  neck. 
Wear  this  for  me,  one  out  of  suits  with  fortune, 
That  could  give  more,  but  that  her  hand  lacks  means. — 
Shall  we  go,  coz  ? 

CeL  Ay. — ^Fare  you  well,  fair  gentleman. 

OrL  Can  I  not  say,  I  thank  you  ?     My  better  parts 
Are  all  thrown  down,  and  that  which  here  stands  up 
Is  but  a  quintaine,  a  mere  lifeless  block  *. 

Ro8,  He  calls  us  back.     My  pride  fell  with  my  fortunes ; 
I'll  ask  him  what  he  would. — Did  you  call,  sir  P — 
Sir,  you  have  wrestled  well,  and  overthrown 
More  than  your  enemies. 

CeL  Will  you  go,  coz  P 

Ro8,  Have  with  you. — Fare  you  well. 

\_Exeunt  Rosalind  and  Celu. 

OrL  What  passion  hangs  these  weights  upon  my  tongue  ? 
I  cannot  speak  to  her,  yet  she  urg'd  conference. 

Re-enter  Le  Beau. 

0  poor  Orlando !  thou  art  overthrown. 

Or  Charles,  or  something  weaker,  masters  thee. 

Le  Beau.  Good  sir,  I  do  in  friendship  counsel  you 
To  leave  this  place.     Albeit  you  have  deserv'd 
High  commendation,  true  applause,  and  love. 
Yet  such  is  now  the  duke's  condition. 
That  he  misconstrues  all  that  you  have  done. 
The  duke  is  humorous :  what  he  is,  indeed. 
More  suits  you  to  conceive,  than  me  to  speak  of. 

OrL  I  thank  you,  sir ;  and,  pray  you,  tell  me  this : 

'  Is  but  a  auiNTAiNE,  a  mere  lifeless  block.]  A  quintaine  was  originally  a 
wooden  object,  generally  in  the  figure  of  a  man,  used  in  martial  ezerdses,  as  a 
mark  against  which  weapons  were  directed.  It  afterwards  became  a  sport,  and 
was  such  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare. 
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5I1  of  the  two  was  daufjflit'er  of  the  duke^ 
here  was  at  the  wrestling  ? 

Beau.  Neither  his  daughter,  if  we  judge  by  manners ; 
ret,  indeed,  the  shorter  is  his  daughter  • : 
>ther  is  daughter  to  the  banish'd  duke, 
here  detain'd  by  her  usurping  uncle, 
jep  his  daughter  company ;  whose  loves 
learer  than  the  natural  bond  of  sisters. 
[  can  tell  you,  that  of  late  this  duke 
ta'en  displeasure  'gainst  his  gentle  niece, 
Qded  upon  no  other  argument, 
hat  the  people  praise  her  for  her  virtues, 
pity  her  for  her  good  father's  sake ; 
on  my  life,  his  malice  'gainst  the  lady 
suddenly  break  forth. — Sir,  fare  you  well : 
ifter,  in  a  better  world  than  this, 
U  desire  more  love  and  knowledge  of  you. 
L  I  rest  much  bounden  to  you :  fare  you  well. 

[^Exit  Le  Beau. 
must  I  from  the  smoke  into  the  smother ; 
I  tyrant  duke  unto  a  tyrant  brother. — 
leavenly  Rosalind !  [^Exit 


SCENE  III. 

A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Unter  Celia  and  Rosalind. 

r.  Why,  cousin ;  why,  Rosalind. — Cupid  have  mercy ! — 
I  word? 

8.  Not  one  to  throw  at  a  dog. 

L  No,  thy  words  are  too  precious  to  be  cast  away  upon 
throw  some  of  them  at  me :    come,   lame  me  with 

08. 

«.  Then  there  were  two  cousins  laid  up,  when  the  one 
d  be  lamed  with  reasons,  and  the  other  mad  without 

I.  But  is  all  this  for  your  father  P 

.  the  SHORTER  is  his  daughter :]  The  old  copies  have  /fl//«r,  which  is  cer- 
la  error,  hecause  Rosalind  in  the  next  scene  says,  that  she  is  **  more  than 
HI  tall."  Pope  altered  it  to  thoriert  and  such  is  the  emendation  in  the  oorr. 
9 1  we  therefore  prefer  it  to  tmailer,  proposed  bj  Malone. 
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Ros.  No,  some  of  it  for  my  father's  child  ^  O,  how  fiill  of 
briars  is  this  working-day  worid ! 

CeL  They  are  but  burs,  cousin,  thrown  upon  thee  in  holiday 
foolery :  if  we  walk  not  in  the  trodden  paths,  our  very  petti- 
coats will  catch  them, 

Ros,  I  coidd  shake  them  off  my  coat :  these  burs  are  in  my 
heart. 

CeL  Hem  them  away. 

Ros.  I  would  try,  if  I  could  cry  hem,  and  have  him. 

CeL  Come,  come;  wrestle  with  thy  affections. 

Ros.  0 !  they  take  the  part  of  a  better  wrestler  than 
myself. 

CeL  0,  a  good  wish  upon  you !  you  will  try  in  time,  in 
despite  of  a  fall. — But,  turning  these  jests  out  of  service,  let 
us  talk  in  good  earnest.  Is  it  possible,  on  such  a  sadden,  you 
should  fall  into  so  strong  a  liking  with  old  sir  Rowland's 
youngest  son  ? 

Ros.  The  duke  my  father  lov'd  his  father  dearly. 

CeL  Doth  it  therefore  ensue,  that  you  should  love  his  son 
dearly  P  By  this  kind  of  chase,  I  should  hate  him,  for  my 
father  hated  his  father  dearly ;  yet  I  hate  not  Orlando. 

Ros.  No  'faith,  hate  him  not,  for  my  sake. 

CeL  Why  should  I  not  ?  doth  he  not  deserve  well  P 

Ros.  Let  me  love  him  for  that ;  and  do  you  love  him,  be- 
cause I  do. 

Enter  Duke  Frederick,  with  Lords. 

Look,  here  comes  the  duke. 

CeL  With  his  eyes  full  of  anger. 

Duke  F.  Mistress,  dispatch  you  with  your  safest  haste ', 
And  get  you  from  our  court. 

Ros.  Me,  uncle  P 

Duke  F.    .  You,  cousin : 

Within  these  ten  days  if  that  thou  be'st  foimd 
So  near  our  public  court  as  twenty  miles, 
Thou  diest  for  it. 

^  No,  some  of  it  for  my  father's  child !]  We  are  glad  to  find  this  transposition 
(it  is  child's  father  in  the  old  copies),  first  made  by  Rowe,  supported  by  as 
emendation  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632 :  a  needless  and  unbecoming  indetkaey  is  thm 
avoided.  The  German  translation  judiciously  has  it,  Nein^  etwoi  dawm  ist  tun 
meineg  Vaieri  Kind. 

*  —  with  your  safest  haste,]  The  duke  seems,  by  the  epithet  "  safest,"  to 
refer  to  the  danger  which  would  attend  Rosalind  if  she  delayeiL  The  oorr.  to* 
1632  hha/aatett  for  **  safest,"  but  change  seems  undesirable. 
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Ros.  I  do  beseech  your  grace. 

Let  me  the  knowledge  of  my  fault  bear  with  me. 
If  with  myself  I  hold  intelligence, 
Or  have  acquaintance  with  mine  own  desires, 
If  that  I  do  not  dream,  or  be  not  frantic, 
(As  I  do  trust  I  am  not)  then,  dear  uncle. 
Never  so  much  as  in  a  thought  unborn 
Did  I  offend  your  highness. 

Drtke  F.  Thus  do  all  traitors : 

If  their  purgation  did  consist  in  words. 
They  are  as  innocent  as  grace  itself. 
Let  it  suffice  thee,  that  I  trust  thee  not. 

Sos.  Yet  your  mistrust  cannot  make  me  a  traitor. 
Tell  me,  whereon  the  likelihood  depends. 

Duke  F.  Thou  art  thy  father's  daughter ;  there's  enough. 

Ros,  So  was  I  when  your  highness  took  his  dukedom ; 
So  was  I  when  your  highness  banish'd  him. 
Treason  is  not  inherited,  my  lord ; 
Or  if  we  did  derive  it  firom  our  friends. 
What's  that  to  me  P  my  father  was  no  traitor. 
Then,  good  my  liege,  mistake  me  not  so  much. 
To  think  my  poverty  is  treacherous. 

Cel,  Dear  sovereign,  hear  me  speak. 

Duke  F,  Ay,  Celia :  we  stay'd  her  for  your  sake ; 
Else  had  she  with  her  father  rang'd  along. 

Cei.  I  did  not  then  entreat  to  have  her  stay : 
It  was  your  pleasure,  and  your  own  remorse. 
I  was  too  young  that  time  to  value  her, 
But  now  I  know  her,  if  she  be  a  traitor, 
Why  so  am  I ;  we  still  have  slept  together. 
Rose  at  an  instant,  leam'd,  play'd,  eat  together ; 
And  wheresoe'er  we  went,  like  Juno's  swans. 
Still  we  went  coupled,  and  inseparable '. 

Duke  F.  She  is  too  subtle  for  thee ;  and  her  smoothness, 
Her  very  silence,  and  her  patience,  • 

Speak  to  the  people,  and  they  pity  her. 
Thou  art  a  fool :  she  robs  thee  of  thy  name ; 
And  thou  wilt  show  more  bright,  and  seem  more  virtuous, 
When  she  is  gone.     Then,  open  not  thy  lips : 

*  Still  we  went  coupled,  and  inseparable.]  There  is  no  reason  knr  diaaging 
"  inseparable  "  to  itutpwrate^  beyond  the  fact  that  in  the  oorr.  fo.  1639  in§eparate 

iBfcrf ed  and  **  inseparable  "  struck  out.  Perhaps  itueparate  is  a  little  mora  in 
Shakespeare's  ■oanno',  but  he  also  has  "  inseparable  "  in  **  King  John/'  A.  iiL  so.  4. 
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Finn  and  irrevocable  is  my  doom 

Which  I  have  pass'd  upon  her :  she  is  banish'd. 

Cel.  Pronounce  that  sentence,  then,  on  me,  my  liege : 
I  cannot  live  out  of  her  company. 

Duke  F.  You  are  a  fool. — ^You,  niece,  provide  yourself: 
If  you  out-stay  the  time,  upon  mine  honour. 
And  in  the  greatness  of  my  word,  you  die. 

[^Exeunt  Duke  Frederick  and  Lords. 
CeL  0  my  poor  Rosalind !  whither  wilt  thou  go  ? 
Wilt  thou  change  fathers  ?     I  wiU  give  thee  mine. 
I  charge  thee,  be  not  thou  more  grieved  than  I  am. 

Ro8,  I  have  more  cause. 

Cel,  Thou  hast  not,  cousin. 

Pr*ythee,  be  cheerful :  know'st  thou  not,  the  duke 
Hath  banished  me,  his  daughter  ? 

Eos.  That  he  hath  not. 

CeL  No  hath  not  ?  Rosalind  lacks,  then,  the  love, 
Which  teacheth  thee  that  thou  and  I  am  one. 
Shall  we  be  sunder'd  ?  shall  we  part,  sweet  girl  P 
No :  let  my  father  seek  another  heir. 
Therefore,  devise  with  me  how  we  may  fly, 
Whither  to  go,  and  what  to  bear  with  us : 
And  do  not  seek  to  take  your  charge  upon  you  *, 
To  bear  your  griefs  yourself,  and  leave  me  out ; 
For,  by  this  heaven,  now  at  our  sorrows  pale. 
Say  what  thou  canst,  1*11  go  along  with  thee. 

Ros.  AYhy,  whither  shall  we  go  ? 

CeL  To  seek  my  imcle 

In  the  forest  of  Arden. 

Ros,  Alas,  what  danger  will  it  be  to  us. 
Maids  as  we  are,  to  travel  forth  so  far ! 
Beauty  provoketh  thieves  sooner  than  gold. 

CeL  1*11  put  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attire, 
And  with  a  kind  of  umber  smirch  my  face  *. 
The  like  do  you :  so  shall  we  pass  along. 
And  never  stir  assailants. 

Ro8.  Were  it  not  better. 

Because  that  I  am  more  than  common  tall, 

*  And  do  not  seek  to  take  your  charge  upon  you,]  "  Charge "  is  from  the 
fo.  1632,  and  is  a  printed  emendation  in  that  edition  for  change  of  the  fo.  1623. 

*  And  with  a  kind  of  umber  smirch  my  face.]  Shakespeare  in  several  other 
places  uses  the  verb  to  "  smirch ;"  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  not  another 
form  of  amutch,  which  he  also  employs  in  "  The  Winter's  Tale,"  A.  L  bc  8. 
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at  I  did  suit  me  all  points  like  a  man  P 
gallant  curtle-ax  *  upon  my  thigh, 
boar-spear  in  my  hand ;  and,  in  my  heart 
)  there  what  hidden  woman's  fear  there  will, 
3*11  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial  outside ' ; 
many  other  mannish  cowards  have, 
at  do  outface  it  with  their  semblances. 
Del,  What  shall  I  call  thee,  when  thou  art  a  man  P 
Ras.  I'll  have  no  worse  a  name  than  Jove's  own  page, 
d  therefore  look  you  call  me  Ganymede, 
t  what  will  you  be  call'd  P 

OeL  Something  that  hath  a  reference  to  my  state : 
longer  Celia,  but  Aliena  *. 
Ro8.  But,  cousin,  what  if  we  essay'd  to  steal 
e  clownish  fool  out  of  your  father's  court  P 
>uld  he  not  be  a  comfort  to  our  travel  P 
Oel.  He'll  go  along  o'er  the  wide  world  with  me ; 
ive  me  alone  to  woo  him.     Let's  away, 
d  get  our  jewels  and  our  wealth  together, 
vise  the  fittest  time,  and  safest  way 
hide  us  from  pursuit  that  will  be  made 
fcer  my  flight.     Now  go  we  in  content 
liberty,  and  not  to  banishment.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  II.    SCENE  I. 

The  Forest  of  Arden. 
%t£r  Duke,  Senior,  Amiens,  and  other  Lords,  like  Foresters, 

Duke  8.  Now,  my  co-mates,  and  brothers  in  exile, 
th  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet, 
an  that  of  painted  pomp  P    Are  not  these  woods 
>re  firee  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  P 

—  cortle-ax]  t.  e.  What  we  now  call  cutlass,  or  short  broad-sword. 
We'll  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial  outside;]     To  twath  seems  a  Terb 
tnfactured  from  the  sound  ;  and  swash-bucklers  wore  those  who,  of  old,  when 
rdt  and  bucklers  were  not  uncommonly  worn,  struck,  clashed,  or  swashed  their 
Uers  with  their  swords,  in  token  of  defiance. 

No  longer  Celia,  but  Aliena.]     Ganymede  and  Aliena  are  the  names  thej 
UM  in  Lodge's  ''  Rosalynde.'' 

rOL.   11.  ^^ 


A 
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Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 

The  seasons'  diflference ',  as,  the  icy  fang, 

And  churlish  chiding  of  th^  winter's  wind ; 

Which  when  it  bites,  and  blows  upon  my  body. 

Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile,  and  say. 

This  is  no  flattery :  those  are  counsellors 

That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am. 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head ; 

And  this  our  life,  exempt  trom.  public  haunt. 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing. 

Ami,  I  would  not  change  it.     Happy  is  your  grace, 
That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style. 

Duke  S.  Come,  shall  we  go  and  kill  us  venison  P 
And  yet  it  irks  me,  the  poor  dappled  fools. 
Being  native  burghers  of  this  desert  city ', 
Should,  in  their  own  confines,  with  forked  heads  * 
Have  their  round  haunches  gor'd. 

1  Lord.  Indeed,  my  lord. 

The  melancholy  Jaques  grieves  at  that ; 
And,  in  that  kind,  swears  you  do  more  usurp 
Than  doth  your  brother  that  hath  banish'd  you. 
To-day,  my  lord  of  Amiens  and  myself 
Did  steal  behind  him,  as  he  lay  along 
Under  an  oak,  whoso  antique  root  peeps  out 

'  Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam,]  Theobald's  alteration  of  not  to 
**  bat ;"  and  it  seems  preferable  to  the  emendation  of  the  corr.  fo.  1C>32,  which 
leaves  not,  and  alters  "as/*  in  the  next  line,  to  or.  To  feel  the  difference  of  the 
seasons  was  the  penalty  of  Adam  after  the  fall. 

*  Being  native  burghers  of  this  desert  city,]  Our  poet  may  have  derived  this 
thought  from  two  lines  in  *'Montanus'  Sonnet,"  in  Lodge's  *' Rosalynde."  See 
**  Shakespeare's  Library,"  part  ii.  p.  93 : 

**  About  her  wond'ring  stood 
The  citizent  of  the  wood." 
In  the  poems  at  the  end  of  his  **  SciUa's  Metamorphosis,"  1589,  Lodge  appUes 
nearly  the  same  terms  to  birds  : — 

**  Whether  with  solace  tripping  on  the  trees, 
He  sees  the  citizens  o/forett  sport." 
In  his  **  Pierce  Penniless,"  1692,  Sign.  I.  3,  Nash  calls  deer  "the  nimble  eitiient 
of  the  wood." 

"  —  with  FORKED  heads]  "  Forked  heads  "  were  not  antlert,  as  Mr.  Singer 
strangely  imagines,  but  a  kind  of  barbed  arrows,  mentioned  under  that  name  in  the 
Household-book  of  Henry  VIII.^  1529,  and  elsewhere. 
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xm  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood ; 
the  which  place  a  poor  sequestered  stag, 
lat  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt, 
d  come  to  languish :  and,  indeed,  my  lord, 
e  wretched  animal  heaVd  forth  such  groans, 
At  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat 
most  to  bursting ;  and  the  big  round  tears 
urs'd  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
piteous  chase :  and  thus  the  hairy  fool, 
ich  marked  of  the  melancholy  Jaques, 
>od  on  the  extremest  verge  of  the  swift  brook, 
igmenting  it  with  tears. 

Duke  S.  But  what  said  Jaques  P 

i  he  not  moralize  this  spectacle  ? 
1  Lord.  0  !  yes,  into  a  thousand  similes, 
pst,  for  his  weeping  in  the  needless  stream' ; 
*oor  deer,"  quoth  he,  "  thou  mak'st  a  testament 
worldlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 
that  which  hath  too  much."     Then,  being  there  alone, 
ft  and  abandon'd  of  his  velvet  friend ; 
Ks  right,"  quoth  he ;  "  thus  misery  doth  part 
e  flux  of  company."     Anon,  a  careless  herd, 
U  of  the  pasture,  jumps  along  by  him, 
d  never  stays  to  greet  him :  "  Ay,"  quoth  Jaques, 
weep  on,  you  fat  and  greasy  citizens ; 
s  just  the  fashion  :  wherefore  do  you  look 
on  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there  P" 
us  most  invectively  he  pierceth  through 
e  body  of  the  country,  city,  court  *, 
a,  and  of  this  our  life,  swearing,  that  we 
9  mere  usurpers,  tyrants,  and  what's  worse, 
fright  the  animals,  and  to  kill  them  up 
their  assign'd  and  native  dwelling  place. 
Ihike  8,  And  did  you  leave  him  in  this  contemplation  P 
I  Lord.  We  did,  my  lord,  weeping  and  commenting 
on  the  sobbing  deer. 

First,  for  his  weeping  in  the  needless  stream;]  It  is  **into  the  needless 
un  "  in  the  old  copies,  but  altered  to  "  in  the  needless  stream  "  in  the  corr. 
03S^  as  well  as  subsequently  by  Pope.  Three  lines  lower  we  are  told,  on 
MBe  authority,  to  read  "  haih  too  mach  "  instead  of  '*  had  too  must,"  which 
is  also  the  wording  of  the  folio,  1623,  but  altered  in  the  subsequent  impressions 
lat  Tolnme. 

The  body  of  the  country,  dty,  court,]  The  first  folio  onuits  "  the/'  which  is 
rted  in  the  second  folio. 

Bb2 
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Duke  8,  Show  me  the  place. 

I  love  to  cope  him  in  these  sullen  fits, 
For  then  he's  full  of  matter. 

2  Lard.  1*11  bring  you  to  him  straight.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

A  Koom  in  the  Palace. 

JEnter  Duke  Frederick,  Lards,  and  Attendants. 

Duke  F.  Can  it  be  possible  that  no  man  saw  them  P 
It  cannot  be :  some  villains  of  my  court 
Are  of  consent  and  sufferance  in  this. 

1  Lard.  I  cannot  hear  of  any  that  did  see  her. 
The  ladies,  her  attendants  of  her  chamber, 

Saw  her  a-bed ;  and  in  the  morning  early 
They  found  the  bed  untreasur'd  of  their  mistress. 

2  Lard.  My  lord,  the  roynish  clown  *,  at  whom  so  oft 
Your  grace  was  wont  to  laugh,  is  also  missing. 
Hesperia,  the  princess'  gentlewoman. 

Confesses  that  she  secretly  o'er-heard 
Your  daughter  and  her  cousin  much  commend 
The  parts  and  graces  of  the  wrestler. 
That  did  but  lately  foil  the  sinewy  Charles ; 
And  she  believes,  wherever  they  are  gone, 
That  youth  is  surely  in  their  company. 

Duke  F.  Send  to  his  brother ;  fetch  that  gallant  hither : 
If  he  be  absent,  bring  his  brother  to  me, 
I'll  make  him  find  him.     Do  this  suddenly, 
And  let  not  search  and  inquisition  quail 
To  bring  again  these  foolish  runaways.  \Exeuf^. 

SCENE  III. 

Before  Oliver's  House. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Adam,  meeting. 

Orl.  Who's  there  P 

Adam.  What !  my  young  master  ? — 0,  my  gentle  master! 

'  —  the  ROYNISH  clown,]  Roynish^  from  rogneujCf  Fr.  scurvy.  Nash  uses 
the  word  in  the  same  way  in  his  •*  Strange  Newes,"  1692:  "With  none  but 
clownUh  and  royniah  jeasts  dost  thoa  rush  upon  us." 
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O,  my  sweet  master !  0,  you  memory 

Of  old  sir  Rowland !  why,  what  make  you  here  P 

Why  are  you  virtuous  ?    Why  do  people  love  you  P 

And  wherefore  are  you  gentle,  strong,  and  valiant  P 

Why  would  you  be  so  fond  to  overcome  * 

The  bony  priser '  of  the  himiorous  duke  ? 

Your  praise  is  come  too  swiftly  home  before  you. 

Know  you  not,  master,  to  some  kind  of  men ' 

Their  graces  serve  them  but  as  enemies  ? 

No  more  do  your's :  your  virtues,  gentle  master, 

Are  sanctified  and  holy  traitors  to  you. 

0,  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 

Envenoms  him  that  bears  it ! 

Orl  Why,  what's  the  matter '  P 

Adam.  0,  unhappy  youth ! 

Come  not  within  these  doors :  within  this  roof* 
The  enemy  of  all  your  graces  lives. 
Your  brother — (no,  no  brother ;  yet  the  son-r 
Yet  not  the  son — I  will  not  call  him  son — 
Of  him  I  was  about  to  call  his  father,) — 
Hath  heard  your  praises,  and  this  night  he  means 
To  bum  the  lodging  where  you  use  to  lie, 
And  you  within  it :  if  he  fail  of  that. 
He  will  have  other  means  to  cut  you  off: 
I  overheard  him,  and  his  practices. 
This  is  no  place ;  this  house  is  but  a  butchery : 
Abhor  it,  fear  it,  do  not  enter  it. 

Orl.  Why,  whither,  Adam,  wouldst  thou  have  me  go  P 

Adam.  No  matter  whither,  so  you  come  not  here. 

Orl.  What !  wouldst  thou  have  me  go  and  beg  my  food. 
Or  with  a  base  and  boisterous  sword  enforce 
A  thievish  living  on  the  conmion  road  P 
This  I  must  do,  or  know  not  what  to  do ; 
Yet  this  I  will  not  do,  do  how  I  can. 

•  —  0O  FOND  to  oyercome]  i.  e.  Sq/oo/itA,  so  unwite. 

'  The  BONY  priter]     In  all  the  folios,  '*  bony  "  is  spelt  bonny. 

•  —  to  SOME  kind  of  men]  Folio,  1623,  "to  teeme  kind  of  men:"  corrected 
in  the  second  folio. 

•  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?]  These  words  are  made  part  of  Adam's  speech  in 
the  folio  of  1623 ;  but  are  properly  assigned  to  Orlando  in  the  folio  of  1632.  An 
enor  of  a  similar  kind  occurs  in  Orlando's  next  speech. 

1  — WITHIN  this  roof]     This  may  be  right,  and  we  do  not  alter  it;   bo^ 
**  beneath  this  roof"  seems  more  proper,  and  that  is  the  word  in  the  ^ 
fo.  1632.    Perhaps  the  old  printer  repeated  "  within  "  by 
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I  rather  will  eoibject  me  to  the  malice 
Of  a  diverted  blood,  and  bloody  brother '. 

Adam,  But  do  not  so.     I  haye  five  hundred  ciownB, 
The  thrifty  hire  I  saVd  imder  your  father. 
Which  I  did  store,  to  be  my  foster-nurse 
When  service  should  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame. 
And  unregarded  age  in  comers  thrown. 
Take  that ;  and  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed, 
Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow, 
Be  comfort  to  my  age !     Here  is  the  gold : 
All  this  I  give  you.     Let  me  be  your  servant  : 
Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty ; 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood ;  « 

Nor  did  not  with  imbashftil  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility : 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter. 
Frosty,  but  kindly.     Let  mo  go  with  you  : 
I'll  do  the  service  of  a  yoimger  man 
Li  all  your  business  and  necessities. 

OrL  0,  good  old  man !  how  well  in  thee  appears 
The  constant  service '  of  the  antique  world, 
When  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed ! 
Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times. 
Where  none  will  sweat  but  for  promotion ; 
And  having  that,  do  choke  their  service  up 
Even  with  the  having :  it  is  not  so  with  thee. 
But,  poor  old  man,  thou  prun'st  a  rotten  tree. 
That  cannot  so  much  as  a  blossom  yield, 
Li  lieu  of  all  thy  pains  and  husbandry. 
But  come  thy  ways :  we'll  go  along  together. 
And  ere  we  have  thy  youthful  wages  spent. 
We'll  light  upon  some  settled  low  content. 

'  Of  a  diverted  blood,  and  bloody  brother.]  So  the  line  stands  in  all  ancient 
editions,  and  it  is  intelligible  enough ;  but  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether 
the  old  compositor  did  not  make  a  lapse,  for  the  corrector  of  the  fo.  1632  instructs 
us  to  read — 

"  Of  a  diverted,  proud  and  bloody  brother." 
"  Blood  "  was  formerly  often  spelt  bloud,  and  hence,  possibly,  the  error  by  mis- 
taking proud  for  **bloud.''     The  German  editor  prefers  the  emendation  of  the 
corr.  fo.  1632,  and  renders  the  line,  Des  abgewandien,  stolzen^  blut'yen  Bruden. 

'  The  constant  service]  Here,  again,  we  do  not  alter  the  text,  because  it 
may  express  the  poet's  meaning,  although  the  word  "  service  "  occurs  again  in  the 
next  line.  A  MS.  correction  in  the  fo.  1632  alters  **  service  **  to/apowr,  in  the 
sense  of  likeness  or  appearance,  with  much  plausibility. 
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Adam.  Master,  go  on,  and  I  will  follow  thee 
To  the  last  gasp  with  truth  and  loyalty. 
From  seventeen  years  *,  till  now  almost  fourscore, 
Here  lived  I,  but  now  live  here  no  more. 
At  seventeen  years  many  their  fortunes  seek ; 
But  at  fourscore  it  is  too  late  a  week : 
Yet  fortune  cannot  recompense  me  better. 
Than  to  die  well,  and  not  my  maatei's  debtor.  [Exeunt. 


TheForeetof  Arden. 

Enter  Rosalind  _^  Ganymede,  Celia. /or  Aliena,  and  Clotcn, 
alias  ToDCHSTONB. 

Son.  0  Jupit«r !  how  weary  are  my  spirita '  I 

Touch.  I  care  not  for  my  spirits,  if  my  legs  were  not  weary. 

Soa.  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  disgrace  my  man's  apparel, 
and  to  cry  like  a  woman ;  but  I  must  comfort  the  weaker 
vessel,  as  doublet  and  hose  ought  to  show  itself  courageous  to    . 
petticoat :  therefore,  courage,  good  Alicna. 

Cel.  I  pray  you,  bear  with  me :  I  can  go  no  farther. 

TotKh.  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  bear  with  you,  than  bear 
you :  yet  I  should  bear  no  cross,  if  I  did  bear  you,  for,  I  think, 
you  have  no  money  in  your  puree. 

Eos.  "Well,  this  is  the  forest  of  Arden. 

Toitcfi.  Ay,  now  am  I  in  Arden ;  the  more  fool  I :  when  I 
was  at  home  I  was  in  a  better  place,  but  travellers  must  be 
content. 

Eos.  Ay,  be  ao,  good  Touchstone, — Look  you ;  who  comes 
here  ?  a  young  man,  and  an  old,  in  solemn  talk. 

Enter  Coam  and  SiLvixra. 
Cor.  That  is  the  way  to  make  her  scorn  you  still. 
Sii.  0  Corin,  that  thou  knew'at  how  I  do  love  her ! 


t 


0  in  the  corr.  fo.  1633. 
*  O  Japtl«r!  how  wiabt  an  my  spirita  1]     In  the  old  impreMioi 
liowiiurryaramjspiritar'aneuy  miiprint:  uid  thtt  it  wu  so, """ 
e  anivar  of  Toudwtone,  "  1  cmre  not  for  mj  apiriU,  if  mj  leg>  w 
if  "  wcwy  "  in  the  con.  fb.  1633,  *nd  ineh  w 
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Cor.  I  partly  guess,  for  I  have  lov'd  ere  now. 

SiL  No,  Corin ;  being  old,  thou  canst  not  guess, 
Though  in  thy  youth  thou  wast  as  true  a  lover 
As  ever  sigh'd  upon  a  midnight  pillow : 
But  if  thy  love  were  ever  like  to  mine. 
As  sure  I  think  did  never  man  love  so. 
How  many  actions  most  ridiculous 
Hast  thou  been  drawn  to  by  thy  fantasy  P 

Cor.  Into  a  thousand  that  I  have  forgotten. 

8il.  0  !  thou  didst  then  ne'er  love  so  heartily. 
If  thou  remember'st  not  the  slightest  folly 
That  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into, 
Thou  hast  not  lov'd : 
Or  if  thou  hast  not  sat,  as  I  do  now. 
Wearying  thy  hearer  *  in  thy  mistress'  praise, 
Thou  hast  not  lov'd : 
Or  if  thou  hast  not  broke  from  company. 
Abruptly,  as  my  passion  now  makes  me. 
Thou  hast  not  loVd. 

0  Phebe,  Phebe,  Phebe ' !  {Exit  Silvius. 
Ros.  Alas,  poor  shepherd !  searching  of  thy  wound  *, 

1  have  by  hard  adventure  found  mine  own. 

Touch.  And  I  mine.  I  remember,  when  I  was  in  love  I 
broke  my  sword  upon  a  stone,  and  bid  him  take  that  for 
coming  a-night  to  Jane  Smile :  and  I  remember  the  kissing 
of  her  batler,  and  the  cow's  dugs  that  her  pretty  chapped 
hands  had  milked :  and  I  remember  the  wooing  of  a  peascod 
instead  of  her  ;  from  whom  I  took  two  cods,  and,  giving  her 
them  again,  said  with  weeping  tears,  "Wear  these  for  my 
sake."  We,  that  are  true  lovers,  run  into  strange  capers  ;  but 
as  all  is  mortal  in  nature,  so  is  all  nature  in  love  mortal  in 
foUy. 

Ros.  Thou  speakest  wiser  than  thou  art  'ware  of. 

Touch.  Nay,  I  shall  ne'er  be  'ware  of  mine  own  vrit,  till  I 
break  my  shins  against  it. 

'  Wearying  thy  hearer]  The  first  folio  reads  wearing^  and  the  second  fdio, 
wearying  :  Mr.  Singer  states  just  the  reverse,  and  reprints  wearing. 

'  O  Phebe,  Phebe,  Phebe  1]  In  the  old  editions  this  is  made  a  separate  line, 
and  properly ;  for  it  is  very  clear  that  Shakespeare  meant  to  adopt  a  species  of 
blank-verse  lyrical  measure  in  this  speech,  each  staff  ending  with  **  Thou  hast  not 
lov'd/'     Malone  and  others  have  not  observed  this  peculiarity. 

*  —  searching  of  thy  wound,]  The  folio  of  1623  reads,  they  would:  and  the 
second  folio  only  half  corrects  the  error  by  substituting  their  wound.  Our  text  is, 
no  doubt,  the  ^rue  reading,  and  it  is  that  of  the  oorr.  fo.  1632. 
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Ito8,  Love,  Love !  this  shepherd's  passion 
Is  too  much  on  my  fashion. 

Touch.  And  mine ;  but 

It  grows  something  stale  with  me, 
And  begins  to  fail  with  me  *. 

CeL  I  pray  you,  one  of  you  question  yond*  man, 
If  he  for  gold  will  give  us  any  food : 
I  faint  almost  to  death. 

Touch.  Holla,  you  clown ! 

Hos.  Peace,  fool :  he's  not  thy  kinsman. 

Cor.  Who  calls? 

Touch.  Your  betters,  sir. 

Cor.  Else  are  they  very  wretched. 

Ito8.  Peace,  I  say. — 

Good  even  to  you,  friend. 

Cor.  And  to  you,  gentle  sir ;  and  to  you  all. 

Bos.  I  pr'ythee,  shepherd,  if  that  love,  or  gold. 
Can  in  this  desert  place  buy  entertainment. 
Bring  us  where  we  may  rest  ourselves,  and  feed. 
Here's  a  young  maid  with  travel  much  oppress'd, 
And  faints  for  succour. 

Cor.  Fair  sir,  I  pity  her. 

And  wish,  for  her  sake  more  than  for  mine  own. 
My  fortunes  were  more  able  to  relieve  her ; 
But  I  am  shepherd  to  another  man. 
And  do  not  shear  the  fleeces  that  I  graze : 
My  master  is  of  churlish  disposition. 
And  little  recks '  to  find  the  way  to  heaven 
By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality. 
Besides,  his  cote,  his  flocks,  and  bounds  of  feed. 
Are  now  on  sale ;  and  at  our  sheepcote  now. 
By  reason  of  his  absence,  there  is  nothing 
That  you  will  feed  on ;  but  what  is,  come  see. 
And  in  my  voice  most  welcome  shall  you  be. 

Bos.  What  is  he  that  shall  buy  his  flock  and  pasture  P 

'  And  begins  to  fail  with  me.]  This  and  Rosalind's  two  preceding  lines  (the 
second  slightly  altered  from  the  old  copies)  are  probably  some  portion  of  an  old 
ballad  or  poem.  In  the  folios  Rosalind's  exclamation  is  upon  "  Jove,  Jove  1 " 
but  in  the  oorr.  fo.  ]H3'2  it  is  altered  to  "Love,  Love!"  very  naturally,  the 
printer's  mistake  being  the  easy  one  of  /  for  /.  The  line  **  And  begins  to  fail 
with  me  "  is  inserted  in  MS.  in  the  same  impression :  unless  it  were  a  mere  in- 
vention, which  we  can  hardly  suppose,  the  old  corrector  must  have  had  some 
foundation  for  the  addition. 

>  And  little  kicks]  i.  e.  little  eare§,  or  beedi,  a  word  then  in  constant  use. 
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Cor.  That  young  swain  that  you  saw  here  but  erewhile. 
That  little  cares  for  buying  any  thing. 

Ro8,  I  pray  thee,  if  it  stand  with  honesty. 
Buy  thou  the  cottage,  pasture,  and  the  flock. 
And  thou  shalt  have  to  pay  for  it  of  us. 

Cel.  And  we  will  mend  thy  wages. — I  like  this  place. 
And  willingly  could  waste  my  time  in  it. 

Cor.  Assuredly,  the  thing  is  to  be  sold. 
Go  with  me  :  if  you  like,  upon  report, 
The  soil,  the  profit,  and  this  kind  of  life, 
I  will  your  very  faithful  feeder  be, 
And  buy  it  with  your  gold  right  suddenly.  [ExeiaU. 


SCElfE  V. 

Another  part  of  the  Forest. 
Enter  Amiens,  Jaques,  and  others. 

SONG. 

Ami.   Under  the  greenwood  tree, 
Who  loves  to  lie  irith  me, 
And  tune  his  merry  note ' 
Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat. 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither : 

Sere  shall  he  see  no  enemy. 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Jaq.  More,  more !  I  pr'ythee,  more. 

Ami.  It  will  make  you  melancholy,  monsieur  Jaques. 

Jaq.  I  thank  it.  More!  I  pr'ythee,  more.  I  can  suck 
melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a  weasel  sucks  eggs.  More !  I 
pr'ythee,  more. 

Ami.  My  voice  is  ragged ;  I  know  I  cannot  please  you. 

Jaq.  I  do  not  desire  you  to  please  me ;  I  do.  desire  you  to 
sing.     Come,  more ;  another  stanza.     Call  you  'em  stanzas  ? 

Ami.  What  you  will,  monsieur  Jaques. 

Jaq.  Nay,  I  care  not  for  their  names ;  they  owe  me  nothing. 
Will  you  sing  ? 

*  -And  TUNB  his  merry  note]  It  is  **  tume  his  merry  note  "  in  the  fbliot,  hut 
amended  to  "  tune  his  merry  note''  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632.  Pope  also  read  tmu. 
This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  modem  editors  have  tried  to  justify  one  connip- 
tion by  another :  it  is  misprinted  turn  in  one  of  Hall's  '*  Satires." 
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Ami.  More  at  your  request,  than  to  please  myselE 

Ja^.  Well  then,  if  ever  I  thank  any  man,  I'll  thank  you : 
but  that  they  call  compliment  is  like  the  encounter  of  two 
dog-apes ;  and  when  a  man  thanks  me  heartily,  methinks,  I 
have  given  him  a  penny,  and  he  renders  me  the  beggarly 
thanks.  Come,  sing;  and  you  that  will  not,  hold  your 
tongues. 

Ami,  Well,  I'll  end  the  song. — Sirs,  cover  the  while ;  the 
duke  will  drink  under  this  tree. — ^He  hath  been  all  this  day 
to  look  you. 

Jaq.  And  I  have  been  all  this  day  to  avoid  him.  He  is  too 
disputable  for  my  company :  I  think  of  as  many  matters  as 
he,  but  I  give  heaven  thanks,  and  make  no  boast  of  them. 
Come,  warble ;  come. 

SOKG. 

W7io  doth  ambition  shun,        [All  together  here. 
And  loves  to  lire  i'  the  sun, 
Seeking  the  food  he  eats. 
And  pleased  with  what  he  gets. 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither : 
Here  sliall  he  see,  &c. 

Jaq,  I'll  give  you  a  verse  to  this  note,  that  I  made  yesterday 
in  despite  of  my  invention. 
Ami.  And  I'll  sing  it. 
Jaq.  Thus  it  goes  : — 

If  it  do  come  to  pass. 
Thai  any  man  turn  ass 
Leaving  his  wealth  and  ease, 
A  stubborn  will  to  please, 
Ducdame,  ducdame,  ducdame* : 

Here  shall  he  see,  gross  fools  as  he. 
An  if  he  will  come  to  me, 

*  —  daodftme :]  Sir  Thomas  Hanmcr  altered  "  ducdame "  to  due  ad  me, 
which  is  probabl J  right ;  bat  due  ad  me  being  harsh,  when  sung  to  the  same  notes 
as  its  translation  **  Come  hither/'  it  was  corrupted  to  due-da-me^  a  trisyllable 
which  ran  more  easily.  Farmer  observed,  that  "  if  due  ad  me  were  right,  Amiens 
would  not  have  asked  its  meaning/'  Why  not,  if  Amiens  be  supposed  not  to 
understand  Latin?  when  Jaques  declares  it  to  be  *'a  Greek  invocation,"  he 
seems  to  intend  to  jeer  Amiens  upon  his  ignorance.  We  may  oondade,  with 
tolerable  certainty,  that  it  was  the  burden  of  some  old  song,  although  none  has  yet 
been  pointed  out  that  precisely  agrees  with  **  ducdame,"  or  due  ad  me. 
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Ami.  What's  that  ducdame  ? 

Jaq,  'Tib  a  Greek  invocation  to  call  fook  into  a  circle.  I'll 
go  sleep  if  I  can ;  if  I  cannot,  I'U  rail  against  all  the  first-bom 

of  Egypt. 

Ami.  And  I'll  go  seek  the  duke :  his  banquet  is  prepared. 

[^Exeunt  severally, 

SCENE  VI. 

The  Same. 
Unter  Orlando  and  Adam. 

Adam.  Dear  master,  I  can  go  no  farther :  0 !  I  die  for  food. 
Here  lie  I  down,  and  measure  out  my  grave.  Farewell,  kind 
master. 

Orl.  Why,  how  now,  Adam!  no  greater  heart  in  thee? 
Live  a  little ;  comfort  a  little ;  cheer  thyself  a  little.  If  this 
imcouth  forest  yield  any  thing  savage,  I  will  either  be  food 
for  it,  or  bring  it  for  food  to  thee.  Thy  conceit  is  nearer  death 
than  thy  powers.  For  my  sake  be  comfortable  * ;  hold  death 
awhile  at  the  arm's  end.  I  will  here  be  with  thee  presently,  and 
if  I  bring  thee  not  something  to  eat,  I  will  give  thee  leave  to 
die ;  but  if  thou  diest  before  I  come,  thou  art  a  mocker  of  my 
labour.  Well  said  * !  thou  look'st  cheerily ;  and  I'll  be  with 
thee  quickly. — ^Yet  thou  liest  in  the  bleak  air :  come,  I  will 
bear  thee  to  some  shelter,  and  thou  shalt  not  die  for  lack  of  a 
dinner,  if  there  live  any  thing  in  this  desert.  Cheerly,  good 
Adam.  .  [JSo^nt. 

SCElfE  YII. 

The  Same  *. 

A  Table  set  out.    Enter  Duke,  Senior,  Amiens,  Lords,  and 

others. 

Duke  8.  I  think  he  be  transform'd  into  a  beast. 
For  I  can  no  where  find  him  like  a  man. 

*  For  my  sake  be  comfortable;]  Probably  Shakespeare's  word  was  " com- 
fortable/' and  the  emendation  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632  may  only  indicate  that,  when 
the  old  annotator  saw  the  play,  the  actor  of  the  part  of  Orlando  osed  eomfortti 
instead  of  *'  comfurtabte  ** 

^  Well  SAID  !]  In  authors  of  the  time,  **  Well  said  "  was  often  used  for  *'  Well 
done."     Of  this  peculiarity  various  instances  will  occur  hereafter. 

*  The  Same.]  t.  e.  The  same  part  of  the  forest,  where  Amiens  had  tang  to 
Jaquea,  and  where  Amiens  had  said,  **  the  duke  will  drink  under  this  tree." 
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1  Lqjrd.  My  lord,  he  is  but  even  now  gone  hence : 
Here  was  he  merry,  hearing  of  a  song. 

Duke  8.  If  he,  compact  of  jars,  grow  musical. 
We  shall  have  shortly  discord  in  the  spheres. — 
Go,  seek  him  :  tell  him,  I  would  speak  with  him. 

Unter  Jaques. 

1  Lard.  He  saves  my  labour  by  his  own  approach. 

Duke  8.  Why,  how  now,  monsieur !  what  a  life  is  this, 
That  your  poor  friends  must  woo  your  company. 
What,  you  look  merrily. 

Jaq.  A  fool,  a  fool ! 1  met  a  fool  i'  the  forest, 

A  motley  fool ;  (a  miserable  world !) 

As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  fool. 

Who  laid  him  down  and  bask'd  him  in  the  sun, 

And  rail'd  on  lady  Fortime  in  good  terms. 

In  good  set  terms, — and  yet  a  motley  fool '. 

"  Good-morrow,  fool,"  quoth  I :  "  No,  sir,"  quoth  he, 

"  Call  me  not  fool,  till  heaven  hath  sent  me  fortune." 

And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  Ins  poke, 

And  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye, 

Says  very  wisely,  "  It  is  ten  o'clock : 

Thus  may  we  see,"  quoth  he,  "  how  the  world  wags : 

'Tis  but  an  hour  ago  since  it  was  nine. 

And  after  one  hour  more  'twill  be  eleven ; 

And  so  from  hour  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe. 

And  then  from  hour  to  hour  we  rot  and  rot ; 

And  thereby  hangs  a  tale."     When  I  did  hear 

The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time. 

My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer, 

That  fools  should  be  so  deep  contemplative ; 

And  I  did  laugh,  sans  intermission. 

An  hour  by  his  dial. — 0,  noble  fool ! 

A  worthy  fool !     Motley's  the  only  wear. 

Duke  8.  What  fool  is  this  P 

Jaq,  0,  worthy  fool ! — One  that  hath  been  a  courtier. 
And  says,  if  ladies  be  but  young  and  fair. 
They  have  the  gift  to  know  it ;  and  in  his  brain. 
Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit 

'  —and  yet  a  motley  fool.]  i.  e.  A  fool  in  motley,  or  clothes  of  divers  colours, 
such  as  were  ordinarily  worn  by  professed  or  real  fools  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare 
and  earlier.  It  is  a  curious  question,  how,  and  why,  they  became  so  dressed :  the 
alloaioiis  to  the  fact  are  endless. 
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After  a  voyage,  he  liath  strange  places  cramm'd  . 

With  observation,  the  which  he  vents 

In  mangled  forms. — 0,  that  I  were  a  fool ! 

I  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat. 

Duke  8,  Thou  shalt  have  one. 

Jaq.  It  is  my  only  suit ; 

Provided,  that  you  weed  your  better  judgments 
Of  all  opinion  that  grows  rank  in  them, 
That  I  am  wise.     I  must  have  liberty 
Withal,  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind. 
To  blow  on  whom  I  please ;  for  so  fools  have : 
And  they  that  are  most  galled  with  my  folly, 
They  most  must  laugh.     And  why,  sir,  must  they  so  ? 
The  why  is  plain  as  way  to  parish  church : 
He,  that  a  fool  doth  very  wisely  hit, 
Doth  very  foolishly,  although  he  smart. 
But  to  seem  senseless  of  the  bob  ■ ;  if  not, 
The  wise  man's  folly  is  anatomiz'd. 
Even  by  the  squandering  glances  of  the  fool. 
Invest  me  in  my  motley :  give  me  leave 
To  speak  my  mind,  and  I  will,  through  and  through, 
Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  th'  infected  world. 
If  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine. 

Duke  S.  Fie  on  thee !     I  can  tell  what  thou  wouldst  do. 

Jaq,  What,  for  a  counter,  would  I  do,  but  good  ? 

Duke  S,  Most  mischievous  foul  sin,  in  chiding  sin : 
For  thou  thyself  hast  been  a  libertine. 
As  sensual  as  the  brutish  sting  itself; 
And  all  th'  embossed  sores,  and  headed  evils, 
That  thou  with  licence  of  free  foot  hast  caught, 
Wouldst  thou  disgorge  into  the  general  world. 

Jaq.  Why,  who  cries  out  on  pride. 
That  can  therein  tax  any  private  party  P 
Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  sea, 
Till  that  the  very  means  of  wear  do  ebb  •  P 

"  But  to  seem  senseless  of  the  bob  ;]  t.  e.  Of  the  blow.  This  is  the  reading  of 
the  corr.  fo.  1632,  and  it  affords  exactly  the  sense  that  is  wanted.  It  bas  bean 
usual  to  take  Theobald's  emendation  "  Not  to  seem  senseless  of  the  bob :"  **biii" 
is  however  much  to  be  preferred,  and  it  had  doubtless  dropped  oat  at  the  hegai' 
ning  of  the  line. 

•  Till  that  the  very  means  of  wear  do  ebb  ?]     The  old  copies  have 

"  Till  that  the  weary  very  means  do  ebb  ?" 
a  line  that  has  occasioned  no  little  trouble  and  dispute.    Our  reading  ia  that  of  the 
corr.  fo.  1632y  "  the  very  means  of  wear"  being  the  money  spent  upon  fSttb  wp* 
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What  woman  in  the  city  do  I  name, 

When  that  I  say,  the  city- woman  bears 

The  cost  of  princes  on  unworthy  shoulders  P 

Who  can  come  in,  and  say,  that  I  mean  her, 

When  such  a  one  as  she,  such  is  her  neighbour  ? 

Or  what  is  he  of  basest  ftmction. 

That  says  his  bravery  is  not  on  my  cost, 

Thinking  that  I  mean  him,  but  therein  suits 

His  folly  to  the  mettle  of  my  speech  P 

There  then ;  how  then  P  what  then  P     Let  me  see  wherein 

My  tongue  hath  wrong'd  him :  if  it  do  him  right. 

Then  he  hath  wrong'd  himself;  if  he  be  free, 

Why  then,  my  taxing  like  a  wild  goose  flies, 

TJnclaim'd  of  any  man. — ^But  who  comes  here  P 

Enter  Orlando,  with  his  sword  drawn. 

Orl.  Forbear,  and  eat  no  more. 

Jaq,  Why,  I  have  eat  none  yet. 

Orl.  Nor  shalt  not,  till  necessity  be  served. 

Jaq.  Of  what  kind  should  this  cock  come  of  P 

Duke  S,  Art  thou  thus  bolden'd,  man,  by  thy  distress. 
Or  else  a  rude  despiser  of  good  manners. 
That  in  civility  thou  seem'st  so  empty  P 

Orl.  You  touch'd  my  vein  at  first :  the  thorny  point 
Of  bare  distress  hath  ta'en  from  me  the  show 
Of  smooth  civility ;  yet  am  I  inland  bred ', 
And  know  some  nurture.     But  forbear,  I  say : 
He  dies,  that  touches  any  of  this  fruit, 
TiU  I  and  my  affairs  are  answered. 

Jaq.  An  you  will  not  be  answered  with  reason, 
I  must  die. 

Duke  8.   What  would  you  haveP    Your  gentleness  shall 
force, 
More  than  your  force  move  us  to  gentleness. 

Orl.  I  almost  die  for  food,  and  let  me  have  it. 

Duke  8.  Sit  down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to  our  table. 

Orl.  Speak  you  so  gently  P    Pardon  me,  I  pray  you : 
I  thought,  that  all  things  had  been  savage  here, 

p«rel  of  pride,  to  which  Jaques  is  referring.    This  happy  change  seems  to  clear 
away  the  whole  difficulty. 

1  —  yet  am  I  inland  bred,]  The  word  occurs  again  in  A.  iii.  sc.  2,  *'  who 
was  in  his  youth  an  inland  man."  **  Inland  "  was  generally  used  in  our  old 
wrtten  in  oppotitioa  to  upland^  which  meant  rustic  and  unpolished. 
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And  therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance 

Of  stem  commandment.     But  whate'er  you  are, 

That,  in  this  desert  inaccessible, 

Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs. 

Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time. 

If  ever  you  have  look'd  on  better  days, 

If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoll'd  to  church, 

If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast, 

If  ever  from  your  eye-lids  wip'd  a  tear. 

And  know  what  'tis  to  pity,  and  be  pitied, 

Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be. 

In  the  which  hope,  I  blush,  and  hide  my  sword. 

Duke  S.  True  is  it  that  we  have  seen  better  days. 
And  have  with  holy  bell  been  knoll'd  to  church, 
And  sat  at  good  men's  feasts,  and  wip'd  our  eyes 
Of  drops  that  sacred  pity  hath  engender'd ; 
And  therefore  sit  you  down  in  gentleness, 
And  take  upon  commend  what  help  we  have  *, 
That  to  your  wanting  may  be  minister'd. 

Orl,  Then,  but  forbear  your  food  a  little  while, 
Whiles,  like  a  doe,  I  go  to  find  my  fawn. 
And  give  it  food.     There  is  an  old  poor  man. 
Who  after  me  hath  many  a  weary  step 
Limp'd  in  pure  love :  till  he  be  &:«t  suffic'd, 
Oppress'd  with  two  weak  evils,  age  and  himger, 
I  will  not  touch  a  bit. 

Duke  8.  Go  find  him  out. 

And  we  will  nothing  waste  till  you  return. 

Orl,  I  thank  ye ;  and  be  bless'd  for  your  good  comfort ! 

[ExU. 

Duke  S,  Thou  seest,  we  are  not  all  alone  unhappy : 
This  wide  and  universal  theatre 
Presents  more  woful  pageants,  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play  in. 

Jaq,  All  the  world's  a  stage ', 

'  And  take  upon  commend  what  help  we  have,]  Orlando  has  preruyasly 
spoken  of  **  commandmenr/'  which  he  finds  unnecessary ;  and  here  the  Duke  tdls 
him  to  **  take  upon  commend  "  (as  opposed  to  command)  what  he  reqoiret. 
**  Commend  **  is  misprinted  command  in  the  folios,  hut  the  small,  though  im- 
portant error  is  set  right  hy  the  alteration  of  a  letter  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632.  Hie 
verh  to  "  commend  "  is  explained  in  our  dictionaries  "  To  give  any  thing  into  the 
hands  of  another :"  Orlando  was  to  take  what  he  needed  as  a  free  gift,  and  not  as 
a  violent  enforcement. 

*  AU  the  world's  a  stage,]     It  would  be  mere  waste  of  space  to  enamente  ths 
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1  the  men  and  women  merely  players : 

lave  their  exits  and  their  entrances, 

le  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parta, 

A  being  seven  ages.     At  first,  the  infant, 

ig  and  piiking  in  the  nurse's  arms. 

the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel 

lining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 

ingly  to  school.     And  then,  the  lover, 

g  Uke  furnace,  with  a  woful  ballad 

o  his  mistress'  eye-brow.     Then,  a  soldier, 

'  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard, 

\  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel, 

y  the  bubble  reputation 

a  the  cannon's  mouth.     And  then,  the  justice, 

round  belly,  with  good  capon  lin'd, 
yes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 
'  wise  saws  and  modem  instances  * ; 

he  plays  his  part.     The  sixth  age  shifte 
le  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon, 
pectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side ; 
uthful  hose,  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 
\  shrunk  shank,  and  his  big  manly  voice, 
g  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
histles  in  his  sound.     Last  scene  of  all, 
ads  this  strange  eventful  history, 
nd  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion ; 
5eth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing. 

Re-enter  Orlando,  with  Adam. 

?  8.  Welcome.     Set  down  your  venerable  burden, 
t  him  feed. 

I  thank  you  most  for  him.  • 

m.  So  had  you  need ; 
e  can  speak  to  thank  you  for  myself. 
e  S.  Welcome ;  fall  to.     I  will  not  trouble  you 
to  question  you  about  your  fortimes. — 
s  some  music ;  and,  good  cousin,  sing. 

rho  have  spoken  of  the  world  as  a  stage,  and  who  have  divided  the  life  of 

several  acts — usually  seven,  as  in  Shakespeare. 
ud  MODERN  instances  ;]  t.^.  Common  instances  or  examples.    The  nse  of 

in  this  sense  is  frequent. 
II.  oc 
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SONO. 

BhWy  blow,  than  mnter  mnd, 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 

As  man^s  ingratitude; 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen. 
Because  thou  art  not  seen. 
Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 
Heighy  ho  !  sing,  heigh,  ho  !  unto  tlie  green  holly : 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  merefolh/. 
Then,  heigh,  ho  !  the  holly  ! 
This  life  is  most  jolly. 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 
That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot : 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp, 

Asfnend  remembered  not. 
Heigh,  ho  !  sing,  &c. 

Ihike  8,  K  that  you  were  the  good  sir  Rowland's  eon, 
As  you  have  whisper'd  faithfully  you  were, 
And  as  mine  eye  doth  his  effigies  witness 
Most  truly  linin'd,  and  living  in  your  face, 
Be  truly  welcome  hither.     I  am  the  duke 
That  lov'd  your  father.     The  residue  of  your  fortune, 
Go  to  my  cave  and  tell  me. — Good  old  man, 
Thou  art  right  welcome,  as  thy  master  is. — 
Support  him  by  the  arm. — Give  me  your  hand, 
And  let  me  aU  your  fortunes  understand.  [^heeunt. 


ACT  in.    SCENE  I. 

A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Duke  Frederick,  Oliver,  Lards,  and  Attendants. 

Duke  F.  Not  seen  him  since  *  P     Sir,  sir,  that  cannot  be : 
But  were  I  not  the  better  part  made  mercy, 

*  Not  SEEN  him  since?]  So  the  oorr.  fo.  1632,  and  rightlj,  as  Mr.  Singer 
also  thinks,  for  he  silently  copies  the  emendation.  The  invariable  text  has  been 
hitherto  *'  Not  tee  him  since."    The  difference  is  trifling. 
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I  should  not  seek  an  absent  argument 

Of  my  revenge,  thou  present.     But  look  to  it : 

Find  out  thy  brother,  wheresoever  he  is ; 

Seek  him  with  candle  :  bring  him,  dead  or  living, 

Within  this  twelvemonth,  or  turn  thou  no  more 

To  seek  a  living  in  our  territory. 

Thy  lands,  and  all  things  that  thou  dost  call  thine. 

Worth  seizure,  do  we  seize  into  our  hands, 

Till  thou  canst  quit  thee  by  thy  brother's  mouth 

Of  what  we  think  against  thee. 

OH.  0,  that  your  highness  knew  my  heart  in  this ! 
I  never  lov*d  my  brother  in  my  life. 

I}uke  F.  More  villain  thou. — Well,  push  him  out  of  doors ; 
And  let  my  oflBcers  of  such  a  nature 
Make  an  extent  upon  his  house  and  lands. 
Do  this  expediently  •,  and  turn  him  going.  ^Exeunt 


SCENE  n. 

The  Forest  of  Arden. 

Enter  Orlando,  tmth  a  paper. 

Orl,  Hang  there,  my  verse,  in  witness  of  my  love. 

[Hangs  it  on  a  tree. 

And  thou,  thrice-crowned  queen  of  night,  survey 
With  thy  chaste  eye,  from  thy  pale  sphere  above. 

Thy  huntress'  name,  that  my  full  life  doth  sway. 
O  Rosalind !  these  trees  shall  be  my  books. 

And  in  their  barks  my  thoughts  1*11  character. 
That  every  eye,  which  in  this  forest  looks. 

Shall  see  thy  virtue  witnessed  every  where. 
Rim,  run,  Orlando :  carve,  on  every  tree. 
The  fair,  the  chaste,  and  imexpressive '  she.  [Exit. 

Enter  Corin  and  Touchstone. 

Cor.  And  how  like  you  this  shepherd's  life,  master  Touch- 
stone? 

*  —  expediently,]  t.  e.  Expeditiously.  Expedient,  throughout  our  author*! 
pUySy  says  Steevens,  signifies  expeditioua. 

7  —  unexpressive]  t.  e.  Inexpressible.  Milton,  as  Malone  observes,  uses  the 
same  word,  in  precisely  the  same  sense,  in  his  **  Hymn  on  the  Nativity."  It  ia 
needless  to  quote  what  is  so  well  known. 

cc2 
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touch.  Truly,  shepherd,  in  respect  of  itself,  it  is  a  good 
life ;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  a  shepherd's  life,  it  is  naught 
In  respect  that  it  is  solitary,  I  like  it  very  well ;  but  in  respect 
that  it  is  private,  it  is  a  very  vile  life.  Now,  in  respect  it  is 
in  the  fields,  it  pleaseth  me  well ;  but  in  respect  it  is  not  in 
the  court,  it  is  tedious.  As  it  is  a  spare  life,  look  you,  it  fits 
my  humour  well ;  but  as  there  is  no  more  plenty  in  it,  it  goes 
much  against  my  stomach.  Hast  any  philosophy  in  thee, 
shepherd  P 

Cor,  No  more,  but  that  I  know  the  more  one  sickens,  the 
worse  at  ease  he  is ;  and  that  he  that  wants  money,  means, 
aild  content,  is  without  three  good  friends ;  that  the  property 
of  rain  is  to  wet,  and  fire  to  bum ;  that  good  pasture  makes 
fat  sheep,  and  that  a  great  cause  of  the  night,  is  lack  of  the 
sun ;  that  he,  that  hath  learned  no  wit  by  nature  nor  art, 
may  complain  of  good  breeding,  or  comes  of  a  very  dull 
kindred. 

Touch.  Such  a  one  is  a  natural  philosopher.  Wast  ever  in 
court,  shepherd? 

Cor.  No,  truly. 

Touch.  Then  thou  art  damned. 

Cor.  Nay,  I  hope, 

Touch.  Truly,  thou  art  damned,  like  an  ill-roasted  egg,  all 
on  one  side. 

Cor.  For  not  being  at  court  ?     Your  reason. 

Touch.  Why,  if  thou  never  wast  at  court,  thou  never  saVst 
good  manners ;  if  thou  never  saw'st  good  manners,  then  thy 
manners  must  be  wicked ;  and  wickedness  is  sin,  and  sin  is 
damnation.     Thou  art  in  a  parlous  state  *,  shepherd. 

Cor.  Not  a  whit.  Touchstone :  those  that  are  good  manners 
at  the  court  are  as  ridiculous  in  the  country,  as  the  behaviour 
of  the  country  is  most  mockable  at  the  court.  You  told  me, 
you  salute  not  at  the  court,  but  you  kiss  your  hands :  that 
courtesy  would  be  uncleanly,  if  courtiers  were  shepherds. 

Touch.  Instance,  briefly ;  come,  instance. 

Cor.  Why,  we  are  still  handling  our  ewes,  and  their  fells, 
you  know,  are  greasy. 

•  Thou  art  in  a  parlous  state,]  Ritson  tells  us,  correctly,  that  "  parlous  '*  is  a 
comiptioD  of  periloM.  It  sometimes  seems  to  mean  talkative,  as  in  the  following 
line  from  Day's  "  Law  Tricks,"  1608, 

*'  A  parious  youth,  sharp  and  satirical." 
Probably,  being  "  sharp  and  satirical,''  the  youth  was  on  that  account /lert'/otct,  or 
**  parlous."     In  the  old  MS.  Interlude  of  '*  Misogonus,"  it  is  said  of  one  of  the 
characters,  <'  O !  its  a  parious  unthrifty^  ladde." 
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Tatich.  Wty,  do  not  your  courtier's  hands  sweat  ?  and  is 
not  the  grease  of  a  mutton  as  wholesome  as  the  sweat  of  a 
man  P    Shallow,  shallow.     A  better  instance,  I  say ;  come. 

Cor.  Besides,  our  hands  are  hard. 

Touch.  Your  lips  will  feel  them  the  sooner :  shallow  ag^in. 
A  more  sounder  instance ;  come. 

Cor.  And  they  are  often  tarred  over  with  the  surgery  of 
our  sheep ;  and  would  you  have  us  kiss  tar  P  The  courtier's 
hands  are  perfumed  with  civet. 

Touch.  Most  shallow  man !  Thou  worms-meat,  in  respect 
of  a  good  piece  of  flesh,  indeed! — ^Leam  of  the  wise,  and 
perpend:  civet  lb  of  a  baser  birth  than  tar;  the  very  un- 
cleanly flux  of  a  cat.     Mend  the  instance,  shepherd. 

Cor.  You  have  too  courtly  a  wit  for  me :  I'll  rest. 

Totwh.  Wilt  thou  rest  damned  P  God  help  thee,  shallow 
man !     God  make  incision  in  thee  * !  thou  art  raw. 

Cor.  Sir,  I  am  a  true  labourer :  I  earn  that  I  eat,  get  that 
I  wear ;  owe  no  man  hate,  envy  no  man's  happiness ;  glad  of 
other  men's  good,  content  with  my  harm ;  and  the  greatest 
of  my  pride  is,  to  see  my  ewes  graze,  and  my  lambs  suck. 

Touch.  That  is  another  simple  sin  in  you ;  to  bring  the  ewes 
and  the  rams  together,  and  to  offer  to  get  your  living  by  the 
copidation  of  cattle ;  to  be  bawd  to  a  bell-wether,  and  to  betray 
a  she-lamb  of  a  twelvemonth  to  a  crooked-pated,  old,  cuckoldly 
ram,  out  of  all  reasonable  match.  If  thou  be'st  not  damned 
for  this,  the  devil  himself  will  have  no  shepherds :  I  cannot 
see  else  how  thou  shouldst  'scape. 

Cor.  Here  comes  young  master  Gunymede,  my  new  mis- 
tress's brother. 

Snter  Rosalind,  reading  a  paper. 

Ros.  From  tne  east  to  western  Ind, 
No  Jewel  is  like  Rosalind. 
Her  worthy  being  mounted  on  the  wind, 
Through  all  the  world  bears  Rosalind. 
All  the  pictures^  fairest  lin*d ', 
Are  but  black  to  Rosalind. 

*  God  make  incision  in  thee  I]  t.  e.  sajs  Steevens,  «  Cat  thee  for  the  ■implee." 
If  the  shepherd  were  "  raw,"  he  might  be  the  more  fit  for  "  incision."  The 
explanation  of  Steevens  seems  supported  bj  the  next  speech  of  Touchstone, 
"  That  is  another  simple  sin  in  you/'  &c. 

■  All  the  pictures,  fairest  lin'd,]  t.  e.  Delineated,  and  not  linm*df  as  Steerent 
tmlj  obser? es :  it  has  been  sometimes  printed  liwm'd. 
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Let  no  face  he  kept  in  mind, 
But  the  fair  of  Rosalind^. 

Touch.  I'll  rhyme  you  so,  eight  years  together,  dinners,  and 
suppers,  and  sleeping  hoxirs  excepted :  it  is  the  right  butter- 
women's  rank  to  market '. 

Rob,  Out,  fool ! 

Touch.  For  a  taste : 

"  If  a  hart  do  lack  a  hind, 
Let  him  seek  out  Bosalind. 
If  the  cat  will  after  kind, 
So,  be  sure,  will  Rosalind. 
Winter  garments  *  must  be  lin'd, 
So  must  slender  Rosalind. 
They  that  reap  must  sheaf  and  bind, 
Then  to  cart  with  Rosalind. 
Sweetest  nut  hath  sourest  rind. 
Such  a  nut  is  Rosalind.  - 
He  that  sweetest  rose  will  find. 
Must  find  love's  prick,  and  Rosalind." 

This  18  the  very  false  gallop  of  verses :  why  do  you  infect 
yourself  with  them  P 

Ro8,  Peace !  you  dull  fool :  I  found  them  on  a  tree. 

Touch.  Truly,  the  tree  yields  bad  fruit. 

Ro8.  I'll  graff  it  with  you,  and  then  I  shall  graff  it  with  a 
medlar :  then  it  will  be  the  earliest  fruit  i'  the  coimtry  * ;  for 
you'll  be  rotten  e'er  you  be  half  ripe,  and  that's  the  right 
virtue  of  the  medlar. 

Touch.  You  have  said ;  but  whether  wisely  or  no,  let  the 
forest  judge. 

Enter  Celia,  reading  a^aper. 

Ros.  Peace! 
Here  comes  my  sister,  reading :  stand  aside. 

*  But  the  FAIR  of  Rosalind.]     **  Fair  "  for/aimett  or  beauty. 

*  —  the  right  butter- women's  rank  to  market.]  So  the  old  copies;  and 
*'  rank  "  is  certainly  as  good  as  rate  or  rantt  which  some  editors  would  substitute 
without  authority.  *'  Rank,"  as  Whiter  observes,  means  the  order  in  which  they 
go  one  after  another,  and  therefore  Shakespeare  says,  **  butter- women's,''  and  not 
butter-woman* tf  as  it  has  been  corrupted  of  late  years. 

♦  Winter  garments]  The  old  copies  read  **  Wintred  garments;"  bat  the 
MS.  correction  in  the  fo.  1632  is  Winter^  which  is  no  doubt  the  true  word. 

•  —  then  it  will  be  the  earliest  fruit  i'  the  country;]  i.e.  If  the  medlar  were 
graffed  with  the  forwardness  of  the  Clown,  instead  of  being  one  of  the  latest,  it 
would  be  **  the  earliest  fruit  i'  the  country/'  and  rotten  before  it  was  half  ripe. 
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Cd.   Why  should  this  a  desert  he  *  ? 

For  it  is  unpeopled  ?    No  ; 
Tongues  I'll  hang  on  every  tree, 

That  shall  civil  sayings  show : 
Some,  how  brief  the  life  of  man 

Huns  his  erring  pilgrimage, 
That  the  stretching  of  a  span 

Buckles  in  his  sum  of  age. 
Some,  of  violated  vows 

'Twixt  the  souls  of  friend  and  friend: 
But  upon  the  fairest  bought, 

Or  at  every  sefitence'  end. 
Will  I  RosaliMa  urite  ; 

Teaching  all  that  re^id  to  know 
The  quintessence  of  every  sprite 

Heaven  would  in  little  show. 
Therefore  heaven  Nature  charged 

TJuit  one  body  should  befilfd 
With  all  graces  wide  enlarged : 

Nature  presently  distill' d 
Helen's  cheek,  but  not  her  heart ', 

Cleopatra's  majesty, 
Atalanta's  better  part. 

Sad  Lucretia's  modesty. 
Thus  Rosalind  of  many  parts 

By  heavetily  synod  was  devis'd. 
Of  many  faces,  eyes,  and  hearts. 

To  have  the  touches  dearest  priz'd, 
Heaven  would  that  she  these  gifts  should  have, 
And  I  to  live  and  die  her  slave. 

jRos.  0,  most  gentle  Jupiter ! — wliat  tedious  homily  of  love 
have  you  wearied  your  parishioners  withal,  and  never  cried, 
"  Have  patience,  good  people ! " 

Cel.  How  now  ?  back,  friends. — Shepherd,  go  off  a  little  : 
— go  with  him,  sirrah. 

Touch.  Come,  shepherd,  let  us  make  an  honourable  retreat ; 

•  Why  should  this  a  desert  be  ?]  Tyrwhitt  would  read,  "  Why  should  this  desert 
gilent  be?"  and  Pope,  "Why  should  fhis  a  desert  be?"  No  alteration  of  the 
old  copies  seems  absolutely  necessary,  but  Pope  was  a  good  judge  of  metre,  and  a 
may  eanly  have  dropped  out.  Certain  it  is  also,  that  a  is  introduced  by  the  old 
MS.  corrector  of  the  fo.  1632. 

'  Helen's  cheek,  but  not  her  heart,]  Misprinted  "hit  heart"  in  the  early 
oopiet,  owing  to  *'  her  "  having  been  often  at  old  spelt  Air. 
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though  not  with  bag  and  baggage,  yet  with  scrip  and  scrip- 
page.  {^Exeunt  Corin  and  Touchstone. 

CeL  Didst  thou  hear  these  verses  ? 

Hos.  0 !  yes,  I  heard  them  all,  and  more  too ;  for  some  of 
them  had  in  them  more  feet  than  the  verses  would  bear. 

CeL  That's  no  matter :  the  feet  might  bear  the  verses. 

JRo8.  Ay,  but  the  feet  were  lame,  and  could  not  bear  them- 
selves without  the  verse,  and  therefore  stood  lamely  in  the 
verse. 

CeL  But  didst  thou  hear,  without  wondering,  how  thy 
name  should  be  hanged  and  carved  upon  these  trees  P 

Hos.  I  was  seven  of  the  nine  days  out  of  the  wonder,  before 
you  came ;  for  look  here  what  I  foftid  on  a  palm-tree :  I  was 
never  so  be-rhymed  since  Pythagoras'  time,  that  I  was  an 
Irish  rat  *,  which  I  can  hardly  remember. 

CeL  Trow  you,  who  hath  done  this  ? 

JR08.  Is  it  a  man  ? 

CeL  And  a  chain,  that  you  once  wore,  about  his  neckP 
Change  you  colour  P 

Hos.  I  pr'ythee,  who  P 

CeL  0  lord,  lord !  it  is  a  hard  matter  for  friends  to  meet; 
but  mountains  may  be  removed  with  earthquakes,  and  so 
encounter  *. 

Hos.  Nay,  but  who  is  it  P 

CeL  Is  it  possible  P 

Bos.  Nay,  I  pr'ythee,  now,  with  most  petitionary  ve- 
hemence, tell  me  who  it  is. 

CeL  0,  wonderful,  wonderful,  and  most  wonderful  wonder- 
ful! and  yet  again  wonderful,  and  after  that,  out  of  all 
whooping  M 

JRos,  Good  my  complexion !  dost  thou  think,  though  I  am 
caparison'd  like  a  man,  I  have  a  doublet  and  hose  in  my  dis- 
position P   One  inch  of  delay  more  is  a  South-sea  of  discovery  * ; 

*  —  that  I  waa  an  Irish  rat,]  Ben  Jonson,  near  the  end  of  his  '^  Poetaster,"  and 
other  poets,  have  mentioned  this  mode  of  killing  rat-s  in  Ireland. 

*  —  mountains  may  be  removed  with  earthquakes,  and  so  encounter.]  Tha 
same  proverb — "  friends  may  meet,  but  mountains  never  greet " — is  referred  to  in 
*'  The  Three  Lordes  of  London,''  1690,—"  Til  tell  thee  why  we  met;  because  we 
are  no  mountains.''  8ig.  c  4  b. 

*  —  and  after  that,  out  of  all  whooping  !]  i.  e.  "  Out  of  all  cry,"  or  oat  of 
all  measure.  '*  Out  o'  cry  "  often  occurs  in  "  Patient  Grissil,"  16<)3,  by  Dekker, 
Chettle,  and  Haughton,  reprinted  by  the  Shakespeare  Society  in  1841. 

'  One  inch  of  delay  more  is  a  South,  sea  of  discovery  ;]  The  meaning  is,  that 
a  single  "  inch "  of  delay  is  as  much  to  Rosalind  as  a  whole  oontinent  in  the 
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I  pr'ythee,  tell  me,  who  is  it  quickly ;  and  speak  apace.  I 
would  thou  couldst  stammer,  that  thou  might'st  pour  this 
concealed  man  out  of  thy  mouth,  as  wine  comes  out  of  a 
narrow-mouth'd  bottle,  either  too  much  at  once,  or  none  at 
all.  I  pr'ythee  take  the  cork  out  of  thy  mouth,  that  I  may 
drink  thy  tidings. 

CeL  So  you  may  put  a  man  in  your  belly. 

Ros.  Is  he  of  God's  making  P  What  manner  of  man  P  Is 
his  head  worth  a  hat,  or  his  chin  worth  a  beard  P 

Cel.  Nay,  he  hath  but  a  little  beard. 

Ro8,  Why,  God  will  send  more,  if  the  man  will  be  thankful. 
Let  me  stay  the  growth  of  his  beard,  if  thou  delay  me  not 
the  knowledge  of  his  chin. 

CeL  It  is  young  Orlando,  that  tripp'd  up  the  wrestler's 
heels  and  your  heart,  both  in  an  instant. 

Ito8.  Nay,  but  the  devil  take  mocking :  speak  sad  brow, 
and  true  maid. 

Cel.  I'faith,  coz,  'tis  he. 

Ros,  Orlando  P 

CeL  Orlando. 

Ros.  Alas  the  day !  what  shall  I  do  with  my  doublet  and 
hose  P — ^What  did  he,  when  thou  saw'st  him  P  What  said  he  P 
How  look'd  he  P  Wherein  went  he  P  What  makes  he  here  P 
Did  he  ask  for  me  P  Where  remains  he  P  How  parted  he 
with  thee,  and  when  shalt  thou  see  him  again  P  Answer  me 
in  one  word. 

CeL  You  must  borrow  me  Garagantua's  mouth  first :  'tis 
a  word  too  great  for  any  mouth  of  this  age's  size.  To  say, 
ay,  and  no,  to  these  particulars  is  more  than  to  answer  in  a 
catechism. 

Ros.  But  doth  he  know  that  I  am  in  this  forest,  and  in 
man's  apparel  P  Looks  he  as  freshly  as  he  did  the  day  he 
wrestled  P 

CeL  It  is  as  easy  to  count  atomies,  as  to  resolve  the  pro- 
positions of  a  lover :  but  take  a  taste  of  my  finding  him,  and 
relish  it  with  good  observance.  I  found  him  under  a  tree, 
like  a  dropped  acorn. 

Ros.  It  may  well  be  call'd  Jove's  tree,  when  it  drops  forth 
such  fruit'. 


South-seA.     It  appears  strange  that  this  passage  should  have  given  so  mudi 
trouble  to  Warburton,  Farmer,  Henley,  and  Malone. 

'  —  when  it  drops  forth  such  fruit.]     The  oldest  copy  reads,  "  when  it  drops 
Ibrth  fruit,"    The  word  wueh  was  supplied  by  the  second  folio. 
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CeL  Give  me  audience,  good  madam. 

Ro8,  Proceed. 

CeL  There  lay  he,  stretch'd  along  like  a  wounded  knight 

Ros.  Though  it  be  pity  to  seelsuch  a  sight,  it  well  becomes 
the  ground. 

CeL  Cry,  holla !  to  thy  tongue,  I  pr'ythee ;  it  curveta  un- 
seasonably *.     He  was  fumish'd  like  a  hunter. 

Ros,  0  ominous !  he  comes  to  kill  my  heart. 

CeL  I  would  sing  my  song  without  a  burden :  thou  bring'st 
me  out  of  time. 

Ros.  Do  you  not  know  I  am  a  woman  ?  when  I  think,  I 
must  speak.     Sweet,  say  on. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Jaques. 

CeL  You  bring  me  out. — Soft !  comes  he  not  here  P 

Ros.  'Tis  he :  slink  by,  and  note  him. 

[Rosalind  and  Cklia  retire. 

Jaq.  I  thank  you  for  your  company ;  but,  good  faith,  I  had 
as  lief  have  been  myself  alone. 

OrL  And  so  had  I;  but  yet,  for  fashion's  sake,  I  thank 
you  too  for  your  society. 

Jaq.  Good  bye  you :  let's  meet  as  little  as  we  can. 

OrL  I  do  desire  we  may  be  better  strangers. 

Jaq.  I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  trees  with  writing  love-songs 
in  their  barks. 

OrL  I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  of  my  verses  with  reading 
them  ill-favouredly. 

Jaq.  Rosalind  is  your  love's  name  P 

OrL  Yes,  just. 

Jaq.  I  do  not  like  her  name. 

OrL  There  was  no  thought  of  pleasrug  you,  when  she  was 
christened. 

Jaq.  What  stature  is  she  of  P 

OrL  Just  as  high  as  my  heart. 

Jaq.  You  are  full  of  pretty  answers.  Have  you  not  been 
acquainted  with  goldsmiths'  wives,  and  conn'd  them  out  of 
rings? 

OrL  Not  so ;  but  I  answer  you  right  painted  cloth  *,  firom 
whenc<5  you  have  studied  your  questions. 

*  —  it  curvets  unseasonably.]  •'  It  curvets  very  unseasonably  "  is  the  reading 
of  Malone  and  Steevens  ;  but  where  they  obtained  the  additional  adverb  they  do 
not  explain  :  it  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  old  copies.  Just  before,  the  folio  of 
162:<  has  "  Cry  holla !  to  the  tongue." 

^  Not  so ;  but  I  answer  you  right  painted  cloth,]   The  answers  of  Oriando 
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Jaq.  You  have  a  nimble  wit :  I  think  'twas  made  of  Ata- 
lanta's  heels.  Will  you  sit  down  with  me  P  and  we  two  will 
rail  against  our  mistress  the  world,  and  all  our  misery. 

OrL  I  will  chide  no  breather  in  the  world,  but  myself, 
against  whom  I  know  most  faults. 

Jaq.  The  worst  fault  you  have  is  to  be  in  love. 

OrL  'Tis  a  fault  I  will  not  change  for  your  best  virtue.  I 
am  weary  of  you. 

Jaq.  By  my  troth,  I  was  seeking  for  a  fool  when  I  found 
you. 

OrL  He  is  drown'd  in  the  brook:  look  but  in,  and  you 
shall  see  him. 

Jaq.  There  I  shall  see  mine  own  figure. 

OrL  Which  I  take  to  be  either  a  fool,  or  a  cypher. 

Jaq.  I'll  tarry  no  longer  with  you.  FareweU,  good  signior 
love. 

OrL  I  am  glad  of  your  departure.  Adieu,  good  monsieur, 
melancholy. 

\Exit  Jaques. — Rosalind  and  Celia  come  forward, 

Hos.  [Aside  to  Celia.]  I  will  speak  to  him  like  a  saucy 
lackey,  and  under  that  habit  play  the  knave  with  him.  [To 
him.l  Do  you  hear,  forester? 

OrL  Very  well :  what  would  you  P 

Hos.  I  pray  you,  what  is't  o'clock  P 

OrL  You  should  ask  me,  what  time  o'day :  there's  no  clock 
in  the  forest. 

Mos.  Then,  there  is  no  true  lover  in  the  forest ;  else  sighing 
every  minute,  and  groaning  every  hour,  would  detect  the  lazy 
foot  of  time  as  well  as  a  clock. 

OrL  And  why  not  the  swift  foot  of  time  P  had  not  that 
been  as  proper  P 

Ito8.  By  no  means,  sir :  time  travels  in  divers  paces  with 
divers  persons.  I'll  tell  you  who  Time  ambles  withal,  who 
Time  trots  withal,  who  Time  gallops  withal,  and  who  he 
stands  still  withal. 

OrL  I  pr'ythee,  who  doth  he  trot  withal  P 


arc  so  '*  pretty/'  that  Jaqaes  asks  him  if  he  had  not  Icamt  them  from  the  posies  of 
rings  ?  Orlando's  reply  has  reference  to  the  sentences  often  inscribed  upon  tapestry, 
or  upon  "  painted  cloth/'  "  Painted  cloth  "  was  a  substitute  for  tapestry,  and 
sentences  of  brevity  and  wisdom  were  inscribed  upon  both.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce, 
in  his  *'  Remarks  "  (p.  Gl),  has  a  long  note  upon  **  painted  cloth/'  in  which,  for 
the  sake  perhaps  of  his  elaborate  explanation,  he  supposes  somebody  to  have  con- 
foonded  it  with  tapestry  :  )tt  u  quite  correct. 
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Bos.  Marry,  lie  trots  hard  with  a  young  maid,  between  the 
contract  of  her  marriage,  and  the  day  it  is  solemnized :  if  the 
interim  be  but  a  se'nnight.  Time's  pace  is  so  hard  that  it 
seems  the  length  of  seven  years. 

OrL  Who  ambles  Time  withal  ? 

Eos.  With  a  priest  that  lacks  Latin,  and  a  rich  man  that 
hath  not  the  gout ;  for  the  one  sleeps  easily,  because  he  camiot 
study ;  and  the  other  lives  merrily,  because  he  feels  no  pain : 
the  one  lacking  the  burden  of  lean  and  wasteful  learning,  the 
other  knowing  no  burden  of  heavy  tedious  penury.  These 
Time  ambles  withal. 

OrL  Who  doth  he  gallop  withal  P 

Bos.  With  a  thief  to  the  gallows;  for  though  he  go  as 
softly  as  foot  can  fall,  he  thinks  himself  too  soon  there. 

OrL  Who  stands  he  still  withal  *  ? 

Bos.  With  lawyers  in  the  vacation;  for  they  sleep  be- 
tween term  and  term,  and  then  they  perceive  not  how  Thne 
moves. 

OrL  Where  dwell  you,  pretty  youth  ? 

Bos.  With  this  shepherdess,  my  sister ;  here  in  the  skirts 
of  the  forest,  like  fringe  upon  a  petticoat. 

OrL  Are  you  native  of  this  place  P 

Bos.  As  the  coney,  that  you  see  dwell  where  she  is  kindled. 

OrL  Your  accent  is  something  finer  than  you  could  pur- 
chase in  so  removed  a  dwelling. 

Bos.  I  have  been  told  so  of  many:  but,  indeed,  an  old 
religious  uncle  of  mine  taught  me  to  speak,  who  was  in  his 
youth  an  inland  man ;  one  that  knew  courtship  too  well,  for 
there  he  fell  in  love.  I  have  heard  him  read  many  lectures 
against  it ;  and  I  thank  Gknl,  I  am  not  a  woman,  to  be  touched 
with  so  many  giddy  offences  as  he  hath  generally  taxed  their 
whole  sex  withal. 

OrL  Can  you  remember  any  of  the  principal  evils  that  he 
laid  to  the  charge  of  women  P 

Bos.  There  were  none  principal:  they  were  all  like  one 
another,  as  half- pence  are ;  every  one  fault  seeming  monstrous^ 
till  his  fellow  fault  came  to  match  it. 

OrL  I  pr'ythee,  recount  some  of  them. 

*  Who  STANDS  HE  Still  withftl  ?]  Rosalind  has  alreadj  said  that  she  will  teO 
whom  Time  **$tand9  still  withal ;"  and  it  is  clear  that  Orlando's  question  she  old 
correspond:  it  is  made  to  do  so  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632;  but  in  the  folio,  1623,  it 
is  "  who  ttayt  it  still  withal  ?"  This  is  probably  a  mere  misprint  of  9tay9  it  for 
"  stands  he/'  and  so  we  treat  it.  * 
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Has.  No;  I  will  not  cast  away  my  physic,  but  on  those 
that  are  sick.  There  is  a  man  haunts  the  forest,  that  abuses 
our  young  plants  with  carving  Rosalind  on  their  barks ;  hangs 
odes  upon  hawthorns,  and  elegies  on  brambles ;  all,  forsooth, 
deifying  the  name  of  Rosalind  ^ :  if  I  could  meet  that  fancy- 
monger  I  would  give  him  some  good  coimsel,  for  he  seems  to 
have  the  quotidian  of  love  upon  him. 

Orl.  I  am  he  that  is  so  love-shaked.  I  pray  you,  tell  me 
your  remedy. 

JRos,  There  is  none  of  my  uncle's  marks  upon  you:  he 
taught  me  how  to  know  a  man  in  love;  in  which  cage  of 
rushes,  I  am  sure,  you  are  not  prisoner. 

Orl.  What  were  his  marks  ? 

Mas.  A  lean  cheek,  which  you  have  not ;  a  blue  eye,  and 
sunken,  which  you  have  not ;  an  unquestionable  spirit,  which 
you  have  not ;  a  beard  neglected,  which  you  have  not : — ^but 
I  pardon  you  for  that,  for,  simply,  your  having  in  beard  is  a 
younger  brother's  revenue. — ^Then,  your  hose  should  be  un- 
garter'd,  your  bonnet  unhanded,  your  sleeve  unbuttoned,  your 
shoe  untied,  and  every  thing  about  you  demonstrating  a  care- 
less desolation.  But  you  are  no  such  man :  you  are  rather 
point-device  *  in  your  accoutrements ;  as  loving  yourself,  than 
seeming  the  lover  of  any  other. 

Orl.  Fair  youth,  I  would  I  could  make  thee  believe  I  love. 

Has.  Me  believe  it  P  you  may  as  soon  make  her  that  you 
love  believe  it ;  which,  I  warrant,  she  is  apter  to  do,  than  to 
confess  she  does :  that  is  one  of  the  points  in  the  which  women 
still  give  the  lie  to  their  consciences.  But,  in  good  sooth,  are 
you  he  that  hangs  the  verses  on  the  trees,  wherein  Rosalind 
is  so  admired? 

Orl,  I  swear  to  thee,  youth,  by  the  white  hand  of  Rosalind, 
I  am  that  he,  that  unfortunate  he. 

Hos.  But  are  you  so  much  in  love  as  your  rhymes  speak  P 

Orl.  Neither  rhyme  nor  reason  can  express  how  much. 

Hos.  Love  is  merely  a  madness ;  and,  I  tell  you,  deserves 
as  well  a  dark  house,  and  a  whip,  as  madmen  do :  and  the 
reason  why  they  are  not  so  punished  and  cured,  is,  that  the 
lunacy  is  so  ordinary,  that  the  whippers  are  in  love  too.  Yet 
I  profess  curing  it  by  counsel. 

7  —  all,  fonooth,  DEirriNO  the  name  of  Rosalind  :]  The  oldest  folio  reads, 
defying :  the  improvement  was  made  in  the  second  folio. 

•  —  point- device]  i.  e.  Exact,  drest  with  nicetj :  an  expression  of  very  oom- 
moo  oocorrence. 
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OrL  Did  you  ever  cure  any  so  P 

Eos,  Yes,  one ;  and  in  this  manner.  He  was  to  imagine 
me  his  love,  his  mistress,  and  I  set  him  every  day  to  woo  me : 
at  which  time  would  I,  being  but  a  moonish  youth,  grieve,  be 
effeminate,  changeable,  longing,  and  liking ;  proud,  fjEintastical, 
apish,  shallow,  inconstant,  full  of  tears,  full  of  smiles;  fw 
every  passion  something,  and  for  no  passion  truly  any  thing, 
as  boys  and  women  are,  for  the  most  part,  cattle  of  this 
colour :  would  now  like  him,  now  loathe  him ;  then  entertain 
him,  then  forswear  him;  now  weep  for  him,  then  spit  at 
him  ;  that  I  drave  my  suitor  from  his  mad  humour  of  love,  to 
a  loving  humour  of  madness ' ;  which  was,  to  forswear  the 
full  stream  of  the  world,  and  to  live  in  a  nook,  merely  mo- 
nastic. And  thus  I  cured  him;  and  this  way  will  I  take 
upon  me  to  wash  your  liver  as  clean  as  a  sound  sheep's  heart, 
that  there  shall  not  be  one  spot  of  love  in't. 

OrL  I  would  not  be  cured,  youth. 

Ro8.  I  would  cure  you,  if  you  would  but  call  me  Bosalind, 
and  come  every  day  to  my  cote,  and  woo  me. 

OrL  Now,  by  the  faith  of  my  love,  I  will.  Tell  me  where 
it  is. 

Ros.  Go  with  me  to  it,  and  I'll  show  it  you ;  and,  by  the 
way,  you  shall  tell  me  where  in  the  forest  you  live.  Will 
you  goP 

OrL  With  all  my  heart,  good  youth. 

Ros.  Nay,  you  must  call  me  Rosalind. — Come,  sister,  will 
you  go  P  \_Exeunt 

SCENE  ni. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey  ;  Jaques  behind^  observing 

them. 

Touch.  Come  apace,  good  Audrey:  I  will  fetch  up  your 
goats,  Audrey.  And  how,  Audrey  P  am  I  the  man  yet  P  Doth 
my  simple  feature  content  you  P 

Aiid.  Your  features  P     Lord  warrant  us !  what  features  P 
Touch.  I  am  here  with  thee  and  thy  goats,  as  the  most 
capricious  popt,  honest  Ovid,  was  among  the  Goths. 

•  —  to  a  LoviNO  humour  of  madness;]  It  is  ^* living  humour"  in  the  old 
copies ;  and  Johnson  proposed  to  make  the  antithesis  complete  by  altering  livimg 
to  <' loving;"  which  is  doubtless  the  true  text,  since  we  find  the  conjecture  con- 
firmed by  the  con*,  fo.  1632,  where  living  is  changed  to  '*  loving  "  by  the  alteration 
of  a  letter. 
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Jaq.  [Aside.']  O  knowledge  ill-inhabited !  worse  than  Jove 
in  a  thatch'd  house  '^  I 

Touch.  When  a  man's  verses  cannot  be  understood,  nor  a 
man's  good  wit  seconded  with  the  forward  chUd,  understanding, 
it  strikes  a  man  more  dead  than  a  great  reckoning  in  a  little 
room. — ^Truly,  I  would  the  gods  had  made  thee  poetical. 

And.  I  do  not  know  what  poetical  is.  Is  it  honest  in  deed, 
and  word  P    Is  it  a  true  thing  P 

Touch,  No,  truly,  for  the  truest  poetry  ia  the  most  feigning ; 
and  lovers  are  given  to  poetry,  and  what  they  swear  in  poetry, 
it  may  be  said  *,  as  lovers  they  do  feign. 

Aud.  Do  you  wish,  then,  that  the  gods  had  made  me 
poetical  P 

Touch,  I  do,  truly ;  for  thou  swear'st  to  me,  thou  art  honest : 
now,  if  thou  wert  a  poet,  I  might  have  some  hope  thou  didst 
feign. 

Aud.  Would  you  not  have  me  honest  P 

Touch.  No  truly,  imless  thou  wert  hard-favour'd ;  for  ho- 
nesty coupled  to  beauty,  is  to  have  honey  a  sauce  to  sugar. 

Jaq.  [Afiide.]  A  material  fool. 

Aud.  Well,  I  am  not  fair,  and  therefore  I  pray  the  gods 
make  me  honest ! 

Touch,  Truly,  and  to  cast  away  honesty  upon  a  foul  slut 
were  to  put  good  meat  into  an  unclean  dish. 

Aud.  I  am  not  a  slut,  though  I  thank  the  gods  I  am  foul. 

Touch.  Well,  praised  be  the  gods  for  thy  foulness :  sluttish- 
ness  may  come  hereafter.  But  be  it  as  it  may  be,  I  will 
marry  thee;  and  to  that  end,  I  have  been  with  Sir  Oliver 
Mar- text ',  the  vicar  of  the  next  village,  who  hath  promised 
to  meet  me  in  this  place  of  the  forest,  and  to  couple  us. 

Jaq.  [Aside.']  I  would  fain  see  this  meeting. 

Aud,  WeD,  the  gods  give  us  joy ! 

Touch.  Amen.  A  man  may  *,  if  he  were  of  a  fearful  heart, 
stagger  in  this  attempt ;  for  here  we  have  no  temple  but  the 

>*  —  worse  than  Joto  in  a  thatch'd  house  I]  Alluding  to  the  story  of  Bauds  and 
Philemon  in  Ovid,  Met.  8.     See  also  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing/'  A.  ii.  sc.  I. 
>  —  IT  maj  be  said,]     The  corr.  fo.  1632  inserts  **  it "  before  *•  may  be  said." 

*  —  Sir  Oliver  Mar-text,]  The  title  of  "  Sir  "  was  of  old  given  commonly  to 
the  clergy,  especially  by  the  lower  orders.  It  was  sometimes  the  occasion  of  a 
little  confusion  between  the  title  of  knighthood,  and  a  mark  of  respect  to  the 
derical  character. 

*  —  A  man  mat,]  <*  A  man  might"  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632,  and  with  some  plausi- 
bility, though  it  may  only  indicate  a  variation  in  the  mode  in  which  an  actor 
id  the  part  of  Touchstone  delivered  the  passage. 
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wood,  no  assembly  but  horn-beasts.  But  what  though? 
Courage!  As  horns  are  odious,  they  are  necessary.  It  is 
said, — many  a  man  knows  no  end  of  his  goods :  right ;  many 
a  man  has  good  horns,  and  knows  no  end  of  them.  Well, 
that  is  the  dowry  of  his  wife :  'tis  none  of  his  own  getting. 
Are  horns  given  to  poor  men  alone  *  ?  No,  no ;  the  noblest 
deer  hath  them  as  huge  as  the  rascal.  Is  the  single  man 
therefore  blessed?  No:  as  a  wall'd  town  is  more  worthier 
than  a  village,  so  is  the  forehead  of  a  married  man  more 
honourable  than  the  bare  brow  of  a  bachelor ;  and  by  how 
much  defence  is  better  than  no  skill,  by  so  much  is  a  horn 
more  precious  than  to  want. 

Enter  Sir  Oliver  Mar-text. 

Here  comes  Sir  Oliver. — Sir  Oliver  Mar-text,  you  are  well 
met :  will  you  despatch  us  here  under  this  tree,  or  shall  we  go 
with  you  to  your  chapel  ? 

Sir  OH,  Is  there  none  here  to  give  the  woman  P 

Touch,  I  will  not  take  her  on  gift  of  any  man. 

Sir  OH,  Truly,  she  must  be  given,  or  the  marriage  is  not 
lawful. 

Jaq,  \_Coming  forward,']  Proceed,  proceed  :  1*11  give  her. 

Touch,  Good  even,  good  Mr.  What-ye-call*t :  how  do  you, 
sir?  You  are  very  weD  met:  Grod'ild  you*  for  your  last 
company.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you : — even  a  toy  in  hand 
here,  sir. — Nay  ;  pray,  be  cover'd. 

Jaq,  Will  you  be  married,  motley  P 

Touch,  As  the  ox  hath  his  bow  *,  sir,  the  horse  his  curb, 
and  the  falcon  her  beUs,  so  man  hath  his  desires;  and  as 
pigeons  bill,  so  wedlock  would  be  nibbling. 

Jaq,  And  will  you,  being  a  man  of  your  breeding,  be 

*  Are  horns  given  to  poor  men  alone  ?]  This  is  a  fortunate  restoration  of  sn 
obscure  and  incoherent  passage,  which  stands  thus  in  the  folio,  1623,  "  horns  eten 
so  poor  men  alone,"  which  Malone,  and  others  after  him,  have  pointed  thus: 
"  Horns?  even  so:— Poor  men  alone/*  What  follows  these  words  is  clearly  an 
answer  to  a  question,  and  that  question  the  old  annotator  on  the  fo.  1632  tells  as 
ought  to  be,  •*  Are  horns  given  to  poor  men  alone  ?"  Touchstone's  reply  is  then 
most  pertinent,  "  No,  no;  the  noblest  deer  hath  them  as  huge  as  the  rascal," 
meanini^,  of  course,  that  horns  are  not  given  to  poor  men  alone,  but  that  the  rich 
have  them  as  large  as  the  poor.  Lean  poor  deer  were  called  "  rascals."  The 
small  changes  in  the  corr.  fo.  1()32  make  the  whole  consecutive,  and  mast  put  an 
end  to  the  doubt  hitherto  prevailing.  The  German  translation  precisely  accords 
with  the  English,  Sind  Homer  ailein  annen  Levten  zugelheili  ? 

*  —  God'ild  you]  i.  e.  God  yield  you,  God  reward  you. 

*  —  his  BOW,]  i.  e.  His  yoke.    The  vsi6siD^tjuoke  in  form  resembled  a  ^ov. 
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married  under  a  bush,  like  a  beggar  P  Get  you  to  cburcb, 
and  baye  a  good  priest  that  can  tell  you  what  marriage  is : 
this  fellow  will  but  join  you  together  as  they  join  wainscot ; 
then,  one  of  you  will  prove  a  shrunk  pannel,  and,  like  green 
timber,  warp,  warp. 

Touch,  I  am  not  in  the  mind,  but  I  were  better  to  be  mar- 
ried of  him  than  of  another ;  for  he  is  not  like  to  marry  me 
well,  and  not  being  well  married,  it  will  be  a  good  excuse  for 
me  hereafter  to  leave  my  wife. 

c/o^.  Go  thou  with  me,  and  let  me  coimsel  thee. 

Touch,  Come,  sweet  Audrey ' : 
We  must  be  married,  or  we  must  live  in  bawdry. 
Farewell,  good  master  Oliver !     Not 

O  sweet  Oliver ! 

O  brave  Oliver  I 
Leave  me  not  behind  thee : 

But  wend  away  *, 

Begone,  I  say, 
I  will  not  to  wedding  bind  thee. 
[^Exeunt  Jaqites,  Touchstone,  and  Atjdrey. 

Sir  OIL  'Tis  no  matter  :  ne'er  a  fantastical  knave  of  them 
all  shall  flout  me  out  of  my  calling.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV. 
The  Same.     Before  a  Cottage. 

Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Ro9.  Never  talk  to  me :  I  will  weep. 
CeL  Do,  I  pr'ythee;  but  yet  have  the  grace  to  consider, 
that  tears  do  not  become  a  man. 

'  Come,  Bweet  Audrey :]  In  the  first  folio  this  speech  is  giyen  to  Sir  Oliver : 
the  error  is  corrected  in  the  second  folio. 

*  But  WEND  away,]  The  old  copies  read  "  wind  away ;"  hat  it  seems  prohahle 
that  we  ought  to  read,  '*  Bot  wtnd  away ;"  t.e.  go  away ;  although  in  Ben  Jonson's 
ballad  of  "  Rohin  Goodfellow/'  quoted  in  the  **  Introduction  **  to  **  Midsummer- 
Night's  Dream/'  p.  186,  we  have,  "  And  wind  out  laughing,"  &c.  It  is  *'  wend 
away  "  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632,  and  the  last  line  is  there  varied  as  in  our  text :  it  is  most 
likely  right,  because  it  preserves  the  rhyme,  while  the  meaning  is  the  same.  The 
scrap  of  a  ballad  "  O  sweet  Oliver"  occurs  to  Touchstone  on  repeating  the  name 
of  Sir  Oliver.  The  **  Extracts  from  the  Registers  of  the  SUtioners'  Company," 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  188,  189,  and  208,  show  that  the  ballad  of  **  O  sweete  Oliver,  Leave  me 
not  behind  thee,"  was  entered  on  6th  Aug.  1584 :  "the  answeare  of  O  sweete 
Oliver,"  was  entered  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month ;  and  '*  O  sweete  01yT«r» 
altered  by  the  Scriptures,"  on  the  Ist  Aug.  1686. 

VOL.  II.  D  d 
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Ito8.  But  liaye  I  not  cause  to  weep  P 

Cel.  As  good  cause  as  one  would  desire :  therefore  weep. 

JRos.  His  very  hair  is  of  the  dissembling  colour. 

CeL  Something  browner  than  Judas's  *.  Marry,  his  kisBei 
are  Judas's  own  children. 

Ito8.  I'faith,  his  hair  is  of  a  good  colour. 

CeL  An  excellent  colour :  your  chesnut  waa  ever  the  only 
colour. 

Hos,  And  his  kissing  is  as  fvil  of  sanctity  as  the  touch  of 
holy  bread  *. 

CeL  He  hath  bought  a  pair  of  cast  lips  of  Diana ' :  a  nun 
of  winter's  sisterhood  kisses  not  more  religiously ;  the  very  ice 
of  chastity  is  in  them. 

Bos.  But  why  did  he  swear  he  would  come  this  morning, 
and  comes  not  P 

CeL  Nay,  certainly,  there  is  no  truth  in  him. 

JRos,  Do  you  think  so  P 

CeL  Yes:  I  think  he  is  not  a  pick-purse,  nor  a  horse-stealer ; 
but  for  his  verity  in  love,  I  do  think  hinf)  as  concaye  as  a 
covered  goblet,  or  a  worm-eaten  nut. 

Ito8.  Not  true  in  love  ? 

CeL  Yes,  when  he  is  in ;  but,  I  think  he  is  not  in. 

Mas.  You  have  heard  him  swear  downright,  he  was. 

CeL  Was  is  not  is :  besides,  the  oath  of  a  lover  *  is  no 
stronger  than  the  word  of  a  tapster ;  they  are  both  the  con- 
firmers  of  false  reckonings.  He  attends,  here  in  the  forest,  on 
the  dxike  your  father. 

JRos.  I  met  the  duke  yesterday,  and  had  much  question 
with  him.  He  asked  me,  of  what  parentage  I  was  P  I  told 
him,  of  as  good  as  he ;  so  he  laughed,  and  let  me  go.  But 
what  talk  we  of  fathers,  when  there  is  such  a  man  as 
Orlando  P 

CeL  0,  that's  a  brave  man  I  he  writes  brave  verses,  speaks 
brave  words,  swears  brave  oaths,  and  breaks  them  bravely, 

'  Something  browner  than  Judas's.]  Judas,  in  old  paintings,  and  in  old  poetrj, 
is  usually  represented  with  r«d  hair. 

*  —  as  full  of  sanctitj  as  the  touch  of  holy  bread.]  Warburton  would  rad, 
"holy  beard;**  but  without  authority  or  fitness.  "  Holy  bread/'  is  sacramental 
bread ;  and  "  pax-bread  "  is  rendered  by  Coles,  panit  otculandtu. 

•  —  a  pair  of  cast  lips  of  Diana :]  The  folio  of  1632  has  chatU  for  "  cast :" 
"  cast  lips  "  means  a  pair  of  lips  that  Diana  has  no  longer  need  of— cast  aside. 

»  —  besides,  the  oath  of  a  lover]  The  folio,  1623,  omits  a,  and  in  the  next 
line  but  one  has  conjlrmer  for  *'  confirmers."  The  folio,  1632,  corrects  the  ML 
error. 
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quite  trayerse,  athwart  the  heart  of  his  lover ;  as  a  puny  tilter, 
that  spurs  his  horse  but  on  one  side,  breaks  his  staff  like  a 
noble  goose  *.  But  all's  brave,  that  youth  mounts,  and  folly 
guides. — ^Who  comes  here  P 

Unter  Corin. 

Cor.  Mistress,  and  master,  you  have  oft  inquired 
After  the  shepherd  that  complain'd  of  love, 
Who  you  saw  sitting  by  me  on  the  turf. 
Praising  the  proud  disdainfiil  shepherdess 
That  was  his  mistress. 

Cel.  "Well ;  and  what  of  him  P 

Car.  If  you  will  see  a  pageant  truly  played, 
Between  the  pale  complexion  of  true  love. 
And  the  red  glow  of  scorn  and  proud  disdain, 
Gt)  hence  a  little,  and  I  shall  conduct  you, 
If  you  will  mark  it. 

Bos.  0 !  come,  let  us  remove : 

The  sight  of  lovers  feedeth  those  in  love. — 
Bring  us  to  this  sight,  and  you  shall  say 
I'll  prove  a  busy  actor  in  their  play.  [Exeunt. 
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Another  part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Silvtos  and  Phebe. 

8il.  Sweet  Phebe,  do  not  scorn  me ;  do  not,  Phebe : 
Say  that  you  love  me  not ;  but  say  not  so 
In  bitterness.     The  common  executioner, 
Whose  heart  th'  accustom'd  sight  of  death  makes  hard. 
Falls  not  the  axe  upon  the  himibled  neck, 
But  first  begs  pardon :  will  you  sterner  be 
Than  he  that  dies  and  lives  by  bloody  drops '  P 

*  —  breaks  hU  staflf  like  a  noble  goose.]  The  bumoor  of  this  simila  depends 
upon  its  aUosion  to  ti^g,  in  wbich  it  was  a  disgrace  for  any  knigbt  to  break  hit 
hutoe  across,  and  not  directly  against  the  breast  of  his  adversary :  "  quite  trmverse, 
athwart  the  heart  of  his  lover,"  means,  unskiUolly  across  the  breast  of  the  lady 
with  whom  he  is  in  love. 

*  Than  he  that  dies  and  lives  by  bloody  drops  ?]  Possibly  we  ought  to  read, 
**  lives  and  dies ;"  but  there  is  no  change  here  in  the  folio  of  1S32  from  the  teit  of 
that  of  1033.  Steevens  suspected  a  quibble  upon  the  word  **  dies/'  but  apparently 
without  Maaon.    In  the  oorr.  fo.  1632  "  dies "  is  altered  to  kiUt^  whidi  seemi 
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Enter  Rosalho),  Celia,  and  Coein,  behind. 

Phe,  I  would  not  be  thy  executioner : 
I  fly  thee,  for  I  would  not  injure  thee. 
Thou  tell'st  me,  there  is  murder  in  mine  eye : 
'Tis  pretty,  sure,  and  very  probable, 
That  eyes,  that  are  the  fi^il'st  and  softest  things. 
Who  shut  their  coward  gates  on  atomies, 
Should  be  calFd  tyrants,  butchers,  murderers  I 
Now  I  do  frown  on  thee  with  all  my  heart ; 
And,  if  mine  eyes  can  woimd,  now  let  them  kill  thee ; 
Now  coimterfeit  to  swoon ;  why,  now  fall  down ; 
Or,  if  thou  canst  not,  0,  for  shame,  for  shame ! 
Lie  not,  to  say  mine  eyes  are  murderers. 
Now  show  the  woimd  mine  eye  hath  made  in  thee : 
Scratch  thee  but  with  a  pin,  and  there  remains 
Some  scar  of  it ;  lean  but  upon  a  rush  *, 
The  cicatrice  and  palpable  impressure 
Thy  pabn  some  moment  keeps ;  but  now  mine  eyes. 
Which  I  have  darted  at  thee,  hurt  thee  not, 
Nor,  I  am  sure,  there  is  no  forc^  in  eyes 
That  can  do  hurt. 

SiL  0  !  dear  Phebe, 

If  ever  (as  that  ever  may  be  near) 
You  meet  in  some  fresh  cheek  the  power  of  fancy, 
Then  shall  you  know  the  wounds  invisible 
That  love's  keen  arrows  make. 

Phe.  But  till  that  time 

Come  not  thou  near  me ;  and  when  that  time  comes 
Afflict  me  with  thy  mocks,  pity  me  not, 
As  till  that  time  I  shall  not  pity  thee. 

Mas.  [Advancing J]  And  why?  I  pray  you,  who  might  be 
your  mother, 
That  you  insult,  exult,  and  all  at  once, 

doing  great  violence  to  the  text.  "  Dies  and  lives ''  were  possibly  used  antitbeti- 
calljy  and  in  that  case  we  must  take  '*  dies ''  in  the  sense  of  makes  to  die,  or  csiMt 
to  die.  It  is  just  possible  that  "  dies  **  was  misheard,  and  that  dinet  ought  to  be 
substituted,  the  reference  being  to  the  mode  in  which  an  executioner  obtains  bis 
subsistence,  and  to  the  indifference  with  which  he  discharges  his  office.  In  the 
German,  however,  it  is  rendered  Alt  er  der  tnordet. 

*  —  lean  but  upon  a  rush,]  The  folio  of  1632  inserts  but.  The  next  line  bu 
occasioned  difficulty,  because  in  the  old  editions  it  stands  '*  capable  impreseure  :** 
that  difficulty  b  removed  by  a  MS.  correction  in  the  folio,  1632,  where  we  fiod 
capable  erased,  and  **  palpable  "  placed  in  the  margin  instead  of  it.  Former  editon 
have  sometimes  printed  "  palpable  "  as  a  speculative  emendation,  and  rightly. 
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Over  the  wretched  ?    What  though,  you  have  no  beauty ', 

Afl,  by  my  faith,  I  see  no  more  in  you 

Than  without  candle  may  go  dark  to  bed. 

Must  you  be  therefore  proud  and  pitiless  P 

Why,  what  means  this  P     Why  do  you  look  on  me  P 

I  see  no  more  in  you,  than  in  the  ordinary 

Of  nature's  sale- work. — Od's  my  little  life ! 

I  think  she  means  to  tangle  my  eyes  too. 

No,  'faith,  proud  mistress,  hope  not  after  it : 

'Tis  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black-silk  hair, 

Tour  bugle  eye-balls,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream. 

That  can  entame  my  spirits  to  your  worship. — 

You  foolish  shepherd,  wherefore  do  you  follow  her, 

I^®  foggy  south  puffing  with  wind  and  rain  P 

You  are  a  thousand  times  a  properer  man, 

Than  she  a  woman :  'tis  such  fools  as  you. 

That  make  the  world  full  of  ill-favour'd  children. 

*Tis  not  her  glass,  but  you,  that  flatters  her ; 

And  out  of  you  she  sees  herself  more  proper. 

Than  any  of  her  lineaments  can  show  her. — 

But,  mistress,  know  yourself:  down  on  your  knees, 

And  thank  heaven  fasting  for  a  good  man's  love ; 

For  I  must  tell  you  friendly  in  your  ear. 

Sell  when  you  can :  you  are  not  for  all  markets. 

Cry  the  man  mercy ;  love  him ;  take  his  offer : 

Foul  is  most  foul,  being  foul  to  be  a  scoffer. 

So,  take  her  to  thee,  shepherd. — ^Fare  you  well. 

Phe.  Sweet  youth,  I  pray  you,  chide  a  year  together : 
I  had  rather  hear  you  chide,  than  this  man  woo. 

Hos.  He's  fallen  in  love  with  your  foulness ;  and  she'll  fall 
in  love  with  my  anger  * :  if  it  be  so,  as  fast  as  she  answers 
thee  with  frowning  looks,  I'll  sauce  her  with  bitter  words. — 
Why  look  you  so  upon  me  P 


'  What  though,  yoa  hare  no  beauty,]  This  passage  yeiy  needlessly  pvnled 
Bfalone  and  Steerens:  the  meaning  seems  quite  dear.  Rosalind  intends, 
throughout  her  speech,  to  check  the  vanity  of  Phebe,  and  begins  by  telling  her 
that  she  has  no  beauty,  and  therefore  has  no  excuse  for  being  "  proud  and  pitiless." 
The  diificnlty  seems  to  be  to  understand  the  passage  when,  Tarying  from  the  old 
copies  as  Malone  did,  mo  is  substitttted  for  "  no." 

'  He's  fallen  in  love  with  tour  foulness ;  and  she'll  fall  in  love  with  my  anger :] 
Tliis  is  the  text  of  the  old  copies,  though  changed  by  modem  editors :  it  is  correct, 
and  only  supposes  the  first  part  of  the  sentence  to  be  addressed  to  Phebe,  and  the 
ieeond  to  Silvius,  as  the  continuation  shows  that  it  was.  Here  again  Rosalind 
lallf  Phebe  pretty  plainly  that  she  has  **  no  beauty.' 
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Phe.  For  no  ill  will  I  bear  you.  |5 

Ros.  I  pray  you,  do  not  fall  in  love  with  me,  ^ 

For  I  am  falser  than  vows  made  in  wine : 
Besides,  I  like  you  not. — IS  you  will  know  my  house, 
'Tis  at  the  tuft  of  olives,  here  hard  by. — 
Will  you  go,  sister  P — Shepherd,  ply  her  hard. — 
Come,  sister. — Shepherdess,  look  on  him  better. 
And  be  not  proud :  though  all  the  world  could  see, 
!None  could  be  so  abus'd  in  sight  as  he. 
Come,  to  our  flock.         [^Exeunt  RosALnm,  Celia,  and  Cobin. 

Phe.  Dead  shepherd !  now  I  find  thy  saw  of  might ; 
"  Who  ever  loVd,  that  loVd  not  at  first  sight  •  P*' 

Sil.  Sweet  Phebe, — 

Phe.  Ha !  what  say'st  thou,  Silvius  P 

Sil.  Sweet  Phebe,  pity  me. 

Phe.  Why,  I  am  sorry  for  thee,  gentle  Silvius. 

Sil.  Wherever  sorrow  is,  relief  would  be : 
If  you  do  sorrow  at  my  grief  in  love. 
By  giving  love  your  sorrow  and  my  grief 
Were  both  extermin'd. 

Phe.  Thou  hast  my  love :  is  not  that  neighbonriy  P 

Sil.  I  would  have  you. 

Ph£,  Why,  that  were  covetoiUBiess. 

Silvius,  the  time  was  that  I  hated  thee, 
And  yet  it  is  not  that  I  bear  thee  love  ; 
But  since  that  thou  canst  talk  of  love  so  well. 
Thy  company,  which  erst  was  irksome  to  me, 
I  will  endure,  and  I'll  employ  thee  too, 

•  *'  Who  eTer  loy'd,  that  loT*d  not  at  first  sight  ?  "]  The  **  dead  abephod  "  of 
the  preceding  line  was  Christopher  Marlowe,  who  was  killed  on  1  June,  1593,  and 
not  1592,  as  stated  b]r  Mr.  Singer:  a  year  is  material,  because  Marlowe's  p«a- 
phrase  of  "  Hero  and  Leander  "  from  Moskus  was  entered  for  pabikatkHi  m  the 
September  following  the  death  of  its  author:  it  was  not  printed  until  1608,  and 
was  completed  by  George  Chapman,  who  published  it  entire  in  1600.  The  line  above 
quoted  concludes  a  passage  in  the  first  Sestiad,  the  whole  of  which  Shakeepevs 
seems  to  have  had  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  this  scene,  and  it  rona  thus : 

"  It  lies  not  in  our  power  to  loye  or  hate. 
For  will  in  us  is  over-ruled  by  fate. 
When  two  are  stripp'd,  long  ere  the  course  begin, 
We  wish  that  one  should  lose,  the  other  win : 
And  one  especially  we  do  affect 
Of  two  gold  ingots,  like  in  each  respect. 
The  reason  no  man  knovrs :  let  it  suffice. 
What  we  behold  is  oensur'd  by  our  eyes. 
Where  both  deliberate,  the  love  is  slight : 
Who  ever  lor'd,  that  loy'd  not  at  first  aiglift  ?" 
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I)ut  do  not  look  for  farther  recompense, 

Than  thine  own  gladness  that  thou  art  employed. 

SiL  So  holy,  and  so  perfect  is  my  lofve, 
And  I  in  such  a  poverty  of  grace, 
That  I  shall  think  it  a  most  plenteous  crop 
To  glean  the  broken  ears  after  the  man 
That  the  main  harvest  reaps  :  loose  now  and  then 
A  scattered  smile,  and  that  I'll  live  upon. 

Phe,  Know'st  thou  the  youth  that  spoke  to  me  ere  while  ? 

Sil.  Not  very  well,  but  I  have  met  him  oft  ; 
And  he  hath  bought  the  cottage,  and  the  bounds. 
That  the  old  carlot  once  was  master  of*. 

P/ie,  Think  not  I  love  him,  though  I  ask  for  him. 
Tis  but  a  peevish  boy ; — ^yet  he  talks  well : — 
But  what  care  I  for  words  P  yet  words  do  well. 
When  he  that  speaks  them  pleases  those  that  hear. 
It  is  a  pretty  youth  : — ^not  very  pretty  : 
But,  sure,  he's  proud ;  and  yet  his  pride  becomes  him. 
He'll  make  a  proper  man  :  the  best  thing  in  him 
Is  his  complexion ;  and  faster  than  his  tongue 
Did  make  offence,  his  eye  did  heal  it  up. 
He  is  not  very  tall ;  yet  for  his  years  he's  tall. 
His  leg  is  but  so  so  ;  and  yet  'tis  well : 
There  was  a  pretty  redness  in  his  lip ; 
A  little  riper,  and  more  lusty  red 
Than  that  mix'd  in  his  cheek :  'twas  just  the  difference 
Betwixt  the  constant  red,  and  mingled  damaak. 
There  be  some  women,  Silvius,  had  they  mark'd  him 
In  parcels,  as  I  did,  would  have  gone  near 
To  fall  in  love  with  him  ;  but  for  my  part 
I  love  him  not,  nor  hate  him  not,  and  yet 
I  have  more  cause '  to  hate  him  than  to  love  him ; 
For  what  had  he  to  do  to  chide  at  me  P 
He  said  nune  eyes  were  black,  and  my  hair  black  ; 
And,  now  I  am  remember'd,  scom'd  at  me. 
I  marvel  why  I  answer'd  not  again : 

1  Thmt  the  old  carlot  once  was  master  of.]  **  Carlot/'  in  the  old  copies,  is 
printed  in  Italic,  and  with  a  capital  letter,  as  if  the  printer  thought  it  a  name. 
Donee  says,  that  *'it  is  a  word  of  Shakespeare's  coinage."  Richardson  in  his 
Diet,  under  '*  Carl,*'  quotes  Shakespeare's  "  Carlot,"  and  says  that  Drayton  haa 
CmtM  in  his  **  Baron's  Wars,"  B.  t.  He  has  Cartel  in  B.  iv.,  but  by  CarM  he 
means  Herkley,  Constable  of  CarlUle.    Shakespeare  alone  uses  "  Carlot" 

>  I  have  more  cause]  This  is  the  improrement  of  the  second  folio,  the  first 
reading  only,  **  Have  more  cause." 
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But  that's  all  one ;  omittance  is  no  quittance. 
I'll  write  to  him  a  very  taunting  letter, 
And  thou  shalt  bear  it ;  wilt  thou,  Silvius  P 

Sil,  Phebe,  with  all  my  heart. 

Phe,  I'll  write  it  straight ; 

The  matter's  in  my  head,  and  in  my  heart : 
I  will  be  bitter  with  him,  and  passing  short. 
Go  with  me,  Silvius.  [^Exeunt 


ACT  IV.     SCENE  I. 

The  Forest  of  Arden. 

Enter  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Jaques. 

Jaq.  I  pr'ythee,  pretty  youth,  let  me  be  better  acquainted 
with  thee  *. 

Ito8,  They  say,  you  are  a  melancholy  fellow. 

Jaq,  I  am  so :  I  do  love  it  better  than  laughing. 

Bos.  Those  that  are  in  extremity  of  either  are  abominable 
fellows,  and  betray  themselves  to  every  modem  censure  worse 
than  drunkards. 

Jaq.  Why,  'tis  good  to  be  sad  and  say  nothing. 

Bos.  Why  then,  'tis  good  to  be  a  post. 

Jaq.  I  have  neither  the  scholar's  melancholy,  which  is 
emulation ;  nor  the  musician's,  which  is  fantastical ;  nor 
the  courtier's,  which  is  proud;  nor  the  soldier's,  which  is 
ambitious ;  nor  the  lawyer's,  which  is  politic ;  nor  the  lady's, 
which  is  nice ;  nor  the  lover's,  which  ia  all  these ;  but  it  is  a 
melancholy  of  mine  own,  compoimded  of  many  simples, 
extracted  &om  many  objects,  and,  indeed,  the  sundry  con- 
templation of  my  travels,  which,  by  often  rumination  *,  wraps 
me  in  a  most  humorous  sadness. 

Bos.  A  traveller!  By  my  faith,  you  have  great  reason 
to  be  sad.     I  fear,  you  have  sold  your  own  lands,  to  see  other 

*  —  let  me  be  better  acquunted  with  thee.]  The  first  folio  reada,  defectiTely, 
*Met  me  better  acquainted  with  thee;''  and  the  second  folio,  **  let  me  be  better 
acquainted  with  thee."     No  doubt  the  word  "  be  "  had  escaped  in  the  press. 

«  —  which,  BY  often  rumination,]  In  the  first  folio,  in  is  insoted  before 
**  which,''  and  is  apparently  redundant :  the  second  folio  substitutes  my  for  '*  by," 
but  the  proper  cure  for  the  defect  is  to  omit  tn,  unless  we  consider  it  a  mere  redu- 
plication of  the  preposition,  then  common  enough. 
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men's ;  then,  to  liaye  seen  much,  and  to  have  nothing,  is  to 
liave  rich  eyes  and  poer  hands. 

Jaq.  YeSy  I  have  gained  my  experience. 

■ 

Enter  Orlando. 

Bm.  And  your  experience  makes  you  sad.  I  had  rather 
have  a  fool  to  make  me  merry,  than  experience  to  make  me 
sad.     And  to  traycl  for  it  too  ! 

OrL  Good  day,  and  happiness,  dear  Ilosalind. 

Jaq,  Nay  then,  God  be  wi'  you,  an  you  talk  in  blank 
verse.  \Exit. 

Mas.  Farewell,  monsieur  traveller:  look  you  lisp,  and 
wear  strange  suits;  disable  all  the  benefits  of  your  own 
country  * ;  be  out  of  love  with  your  nativity,  and  almost  chide 
God  for  making  you  that  countenance  you  are,  or  I  will  scarce 
think  you  have  swam  in  a  gondola*. — ^Why,  how  now,  Or- 
lando !  where  have  you  been  all  this  while  P  You  a  lover  P — 
An  you  serve  me  such  another  trick,  never  come  in  my  sight 
more. 

OrL  My  fair  Bosalind,  I  come  within  an  hour  of  my 
promise. 

Mas.  Break  an  hour's  promise  in  love !  He  that  will  divide 
a  minute  into  a  thousand  parts,  and  break  but  a  part  of 
the  thousandth  part  of  a  minute  in  the  affairs  of  love,  it  may 
be  said  of  him,  that  Cupid  hath  clapped  him  o'  the  shoulder, 
but  I'll  warrant  him  heart-whole. 

Orl.  Pardon  me,  dear  Kosalind. 

Hos,  Nay,  an  you  be  so  tardy,  come  no  more  in  my  sight : 
I  had  as  lief  be  woo'd  of  a  snail. 

Orl.  Of  a  snail  ? 

JRos.  Ay,  of  a  snail ;  for  though  he  comes  slowly,  he 
carries  his  house  oil  his  head,  a  better  jointure,  I  think, 
tban  you  make  a  woman.  Besides,  he  brings  his  destiny 
with  him. 

Orl.  What's  that  P 

Bos.  Why,  horns;  which  such  as  you  are  fain  to  be 
beholden  to  your  wives  for:  but  he  comes  armed  in  his 
fortune,  and  prevents  the  slander  of  his  wife. 

*  —  DISABLE  all  the  beDefitfl  of  your  own  coantry ;]  t.  e.  Underrate  them. 

*  —  yon  have  swam  in  a  gondola.]  A  periphrasis  for  having  been  at  Venice. 
Jaques  quits  the  stage  slowly,  and  the  earlier  part  of  this  speech  is  addressed  to  him 
while  he  is  going,  and  may  be  supposed  to  be  within  hearing. 
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Orl.  Virtue  is  no  horn-maker,  and  my  Roealind  is  yirtuoiis. 

Ro8,  And  I  am  your  Rosalind. 

CeL  It  pleases  him  to  call  you  so ;  but  he  hath  a  Kosaliiid 
of  a  better  leer  than  you '. 

Ro8,  Come,  woo  me,  woo  me ;  for  now  I  am  in  a  hoHday 
himiour,  and  like  enough  to  consent. — ^What  would  you  say 
to  me  now,  an  I  were  your  very  very  Rosalind  P 

OrL  I  would  kiss  before  I  spoke. 

Ro8,  Nay,  you  were  better  speak  first ;  and  when  yoa 
were  gravelled  for  lack  of  matter,  you  might  take  occaaioii 
to  kiss.  Very  good  orators,  when  they  are  out,  they  will 
spit;  and  for  lovers,  lacking  (God  warn  us!)  iaatter,  the 
cleanliest  shift  is  to  kiss. 

OrL  How  if  the  kiss  be  denied  P 

Ro8,  Then  she  puts  you  to  entreaty,  and  there  begins  new 
matter. 

OrL  Who  could  be  out,  being  before  his  beloved  mistress  P 

Ro8,  Marry,  that  should  you,  if  I  were  your  mistress, 
or  I  should  thank  my  honesty  rather  than  my  wit  *. 

OrL  What,  of  my  suit  •  P 

Ro8.  Not  out  of  your  apparel,  and  yet  out  of  your  suit 
Am  not  I  your  Rosalind  P 

OrL  I  take  some  joy  to  say  you  are,  because  I  would  be 
talking  of  her. 

Ro8,  Well,  in  her  person,  I  say — I  will  not  have  you. 

OrL  Then,  in  nnne  own  person,  I  die. 

Ro8,  No,  'faith,  die  by  attorney.  The  poor  world  is 
almost  six  thousand  years  old,  and  in  all  this  time  there 
was  not  any  man  died  in  his  own  person,  tndelicet,  in  a  love- 
cause.     Troilus  had  his  brains  dashed  out  with  a  Ghreciaii 


'  —  of  a  better  leer  than  you.]  Tyrwhitt,  in  his  glossary  to  Chaaoer,  cor- 
rectly explains  lere  to  mean  the  tkin,  and  he  derives  it  from  the  Saxon.  In  tbe 
instance  before  ns,  it  is  to  be  taken  as  complexion  or  feature.  It  ocean  agiio  in 
**  Titus  Andronicus/'  A.  iv.  sc.  2,  in  a  similar  sense.  Sir  F.  Madden  tranalatss  it 
countenance  in  his  glossary  to  '*  Syr  Gawayne."  It  is  a  word  used  by  Dnyton 
and  by  others  of  our  old  poets  in  the  same  sense  as  in  Shakespeare. 

'  —  or  I  should  thank  my  honesty  rather  than  my  wit.]  So  the  oorr.  fo. 
1632,  the  ordinary  reading  being  '*  or  I  should  think  my  honesty  ranker  tiian  my 
wit."  This  is  said  in  answer  to  the  question  of  Orlando  how  he  could  possibly  be 
out?  and  Rosalind  replies  that,  if  he  were  not  out,  but  continued  his  suit,  be 
would  be  more  indebted  to  her  honesty,  which  allowed  him  to  proceed,  than  to  ber 
wit  in  disconcerting  him.  The  two  misprints  were  easily  made,  and  the  restofs- 
tion  is  exactly  to  the  point. 

>  What,  of  my  suit?]  Here  the  corr.  fb.  1632  inserts  a  word,  «  What,  wdii 
my  suit,*'  which,  not  being  strictly  necessary,  we  baye  not  adopted. 
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dhub ;  yet  he  did  what  he  cotdd  to  die  before,  and  he  is  one 
of  the  patterns  of  lore.  Leander,  he  wotdd  hare  lived 
many  a  fair  year,  though  Hero  had  turned  mm,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  a  hot  midsummer  night ;  for^  good  youth,  he  went 
bat  forth  to  wash  him  in  the  Hellespont,  and,  being  taken 
with  the  cramp,  was  drowned,  and  the  foolish  coroners  of 
that  age '  found  it  was — ^Hero  of  Sestos.  But  these  are  all 
lies:  men  haye  died  fix>m  time  to  time,  and  worms  have 
Mten  them,  but  not  for  love. 

OrL  I  would  not  have  my  right  Rosalind  of  this  mind, 
tar,  I  protest,  her  fix>wn  might  kill  me. 

£os.  By  this  hand,  it  will  not  kill  a  fly.  But  come,  now 
I  will  be  your  Bosalind  in  a  more  coming-on  disposition!  and 
ask  me  what  you  will,  I  will  grant  it. 

OrL  Then  love  me,  Rosalind. 

£os.  Yes,  faith  will  I ;  Fridays,  and  Saturdays,  and  alL 

OrL  And  wilt  thou  have  me  P 

£o8.  Ay,  and  twenty  such. 

OrL  What  say'st  thou  f 

Rob.  Are  you  not  good  P 

OrL  I  hope  so. 

Ros.  Why,  then,  can  one  desire  too  mnch  of  a  good 
thing  P — Come,  sister,  you  shall  be  the  priest,  and  marry 
us.— Give  me  your  hand,  Orlando. — ^What  do  you  say, 
sister  P 

OrL  Pray  thee,  marry  us. 

CeL  I  cannot  say  the  words. 

Ro8,  You  must  begin, — **  Will  you,  Orlando," — 

CeL  Gh)  to. — ^Will  you,  Orlando,  have  to  wife  this 
BosalindP 

OrL  I  will. 

Bos.  Ay,  but  when  P 

OrL  Why  now ;  as  fast  as  she  can  marry  us. 

Rob.  Then  you  must  say, — ''I  take  thee,  RosaUnd,  for 
wife." 

OrL  I  take  thee,  Rosalind,  for  wife. 

Rob.  I  might  ask  you  for  your  commission ;  but, — ^I  do 
take  thee,  Orlando,  for  my  husband: — ^there's  a  girl,  goes 

I  —  tbe  foolish  coronbrs  of  that  a^]  In  all  the  folios  chromeien  if  printed 
for  "  Goronen  :**  Sir  T.  Hanmer  was  the  first  to  propose  *'  coroners ;"  and  thai  he 
VM  right  in  doing  so,  we  have  now  the  testimony  of  the  ooir.  16.  1632.  We 
ilbftnhn  place  it  in  the  text. 
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before  the  priest ' ;  and,  certainly,  a  woman's  thought  runs 
before  her  actions. 

OrL  So  do  all  thoughts :  they  are  winged. 

Bos.  Now  tell  me,  how  long  you  would  have  her,  after 
you  have  possessed  her  P 

OrL  For  ever,  and  a  day. 

Ito8.  Say  a  day,  without  the  ever.  No,  no,  Orlando: 
men  are  April  when  they  woo,  December  when  they  wed : 
maids  are  May  when  they  are  maids,  but  the  sky  changes 
when  they  are  wives.  I  will  be  more  jealous  of  thee  than  a 
Barbary  cock-pigeon  over  his  hen;  more  clamorous  than  a 
parrot  against  rain;  more  new-fangled  than  an  ape;  more 
giddy  in  my  desires  than  a  monkey  :  I  will  weep  for  nothing, 
like  Diana  in  the  fountain,  and  I  will  do  that  when  you  aie 
disposed  to  be  merry ;  I  will  laugh  like  a  hyen,  and  that 
when  thou  art  inclined  to  sleep. 

OrL  But  will  my  Rosalind  do  so  P 

JBo«.  By  my  life,  she  will  do  as  I  do. 

OrL  0 !  but  she  is  wise. 

Mo8.  Or  else  she  could  not  have  the  wit  to  do  this :  the 
wiser,  the  waywarder.  Make  the  doors  upon  a  woman's  wit, 
and  it  will  out  at  the  casement ;  shut  that,  and  'twill  out 
at  the  key-hole ;  stop  that,  'twill  fly  with  the  smoke  out  at 
the  chimney. 

OrL  A  man  that  had  a  wife,  with  such  a  wit,  he  might 
say,—"  Wit,  whither  wilt  *  P" 

jRos.  Nay,  you  might  keep  that  check  for  it,  till  you  met 
your  wife's  wit  going  to  your  neighbour's  bed. 

OrL  And  what  wit  could  wit  have  to  excuse  that  P 

Has,  Marry,  to  say, — she  came  to  seek  you  there.  You 
shall  never  take  her  without  her  answer,  imless  you  take 
her  without  her  tongue.  0  !  that  woman  that  cannot  make 
her  fault  her  husband's  accusing^,  let  her  never  nurse  her 
child  herself,  for  she  will  breed  it  like  a  fool. 

OrL  For  these  two  hours,  Rosalind,  I  will  leave  thee. 

*  — there's  a  girl,  goes  before  the  priest ;]  Alluding  to  her  anticipating  what 
Celia,  as  the  representative  of  the  priest,  ought  to  have  said. 

*  "  Wit,  whither  wilt  ?"]  A  proverbial  exclamation,  found  in  many  authors  of 
the  time.  In  A.  i.  sc.  2,  of  this  play,  Rosalind,  addressing  Touchstone,  asks, 
**  How  now,  wit !  whither  wander  you  ? "  which  seems  only  a  variation  of  the  samfl 
expression. 

*  —  her  husband's  accusino,]  So  the  corr.  fo.  1632 :  the  old  text  is  "  oc- 
casion/' which  Hanmer  altered  to  accutaiion :  the  sense  is,  of  course,  the  same. 
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Ito8.  Alas,  dear  love  !  I  cannot  lack  thee  two  lionrs. 

OrL  I  must  attend  the  duke  at  dinner :  by  two  o'clock 
I  will  be  with  thee  again. 

iZojj.  Ay,  go  your  ways,  go  your  ways : — ^I  knew  what  you 
would  prove ;  my  Mends  told  me  as  much,  and  I  thought 
no  less.  That  flattering  tongue  of  your's  won  me  : — 'tis  but 
one  cast  away,  and  so, — come,  death  I — ^Two  o'clock  is  your 
hour? 

OrL  Ay,  sweet  Rosalind. 

Has.  By  my  troth,  and  in  good  earnest,  and  so  God 
mend  me,  and  by  all  pretty  oaths  that  are  not  dangerous^ 
if  you  break  one  jot  of  your  promise,  or  come  one  minute 
behind  your  hour,  I  will  think  you  the  most  pathetical 
break-promise,  and  the  most  hollow  lover,  and  the  most 
unworthy  of  her  you  call  Rosalind,  that  may  be  chosen  out 
of  the  gross  band  of  the  unfaithful.  Therefore,  beware  my 
censure,  and  keep  your  promise. 

OrL  With  no  less  religion,  than  if  thou  wert  indeed  my 
Rosalind :  so,  adieu. 

lios.  Well,  time  is  the  old  justice  that  examines  all  such 
offenders,  and  let  time  try  *.     Adieu.  \_JEant  Orlando. 

CeL  You  have  simply  misused  our  sex  in  your  love-prate. 
We  must  have  your  doublet  and  hose  plucked  over  your  head, 
and  show  the  world  what  the  bird  hath  done  to  her  own  nest. 

Bos,  0  coz,  coz,  coz !  my  pretty  little  coz,  that  thou  didst 
know  how  many  fathom  deep  I  am  in  love  I  But  it  cannot  be 
sounded :  my  i^ection  hath  an  unknown  bottom,  like  the  bay 
of  Portugal. 

CeL  Or  rather,  bottomless ;  that  as  fast  as  you  pour  affec- 
tion in,  it  runs  out. 

Bos,  No ;  that  same  wicked  bastard  of  Yenus,  that  was 
begot  of  thought,  conceived  of  spleen,  and  bom  of  madness  ; 
that  blind  rascally  boy,  that  abuses  every  one's  eyes,  because 
his  own  are  out,  let  him  be  judge  how  deep  I  am  in  love. — 
111  tell  thee,  Aliena,  I  cannot  be  out  of  the  sight  of  Orlando. 
I'll  go  find  a  shadow,  and  sigh  till  he  come. 

CeL  And  I'll  sleep.  [Exeunt. 

*  —  and  let  time  try.]  You,  adds  the  corr.  fo.  1832,  but  aDnecessarily.  We 
dare  say  that  the  passage  was  ordinarily  so  repeated  on  the  stage  in  the  time  of  the 
old  annotator. 
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SCENE  n. 

Another  part  6f  the  Forest. 

Unter  Jaques  and  Lards,  like  Foresters. 

Jaq,  Which  is  he  that  killed  the  deer  P 

1  Lord.  Sir,  it  was  I. 

Jaq.  Let's  present  him  to  the  duke,  like  a  Boman  con- 
queror ;  and  it  would  do  well  to  set  the  deer's  horns  upon  his 
head  for  a  branch  of  victory. — ^Have  you  no  song,  forester^  for 
this  purpose  P 

2  Lord,  Yes,  sir. 

Jaq.  Sing  it :  'tis  no  matter  how  it  be  in  tune,  so  it  make 
noise  enough. 

.    SONG. 

What  shall  he  have,  that  kilFd  the  deer  ? 
His  leather  skin,  and  horns  to  wear. 
Take  thou  no  scorn,  to  wear  the  horn ; 
It  was  a  crest  ere  thou  toast  born : 

Thy  father* s  father  wore  it. 

And  thy  father  bore  it. 
The  horn,  the  horn,  the  lusty  horn, 
Is  not  a  thing  to  laugh  to  scorn. 


[TImii  nog  him 
home':  the  leit 
shall  beer  this 
burdea.] 


[JExewU. 

SCENE  m. 

The  Forest. 

Enter  Rosaxind  and  Celia. 

Mos.  How  say  you  now  P    Is  it  not  past  two  o'clock  P 
And  here  much  Orlando  I 

*  Then  sing  him  home :]  The  words,  <'  Then  sing  him  home :  the  rest  shall 
bear  this  burden,"  are  clearly  only  stage-directions,  although,  by  error,  printed  m 
part  of  the  song  in  the  old  copies.  **  Then  sing  him  home  **  has  reference  to  the 
carrying  of  the  lord,  who  killed  the  deer,  to  the  duke ;  and  we  are  to  sappote  that 
the  foresters  sang  as  they  quitted  the  stage  for  their  "  home  "  in  the  wood.  "  The 
rest  shall  bear  this  burden  **  alludes  to  the  last  six  lines,  which  are  the  burden  of 
the  song.  Modem  editors  have  taken  upon  them  to  divide  the  song  between  the 
first  and  second  lord,  by  the  figures  I  and  2 ;  but  without  any  warrant :  we  have 
reprinted  it  precisely  as  it  stands  in  the  original  copies,  with  the  exception  above 
noticed.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  found  in  Playford's  "  Musical  Companion,'* 
without  the  words  **  Then  sing  him  home."  It  is  also  in  **  Catch  that  Catch  can,'' 
1652,  in  the  same  form ;  and  hence  it  is  clear  that  it  was  a  mere  blunder  to  print 
'*  Then  sing  him  home  "  as  part  of  the  song. 
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CeL  I  warrant  you,  with  pore  love,  and  troubled  brain^ 
He  hath  ta'en  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  gone  forth  * — 
To  sleep.     Look^  who  comes  here '. 

Enter  SiLvius. 

SiL  My  errand  is  to  you,  fair  youth. — 
My  gentle  Phebe  bid  me  give  you  this  * :  \jQ%fnng  a  letter. 

I  know  not  the  contents ;  but  as  I  guess, 
By  the  stem  brow,  and  waspish  action. 
Which  she  did  use  as  she  was  writing  of  it, 
It  bears  an  angry  tenour.     Pardon  me, 
I  am  but  as  a  guiltless  messenger. 

Ros.  Patience  herself  would  startle  at  this  letter. 
And  play  the  swaggerer :  bear  this,  bear  all. 
She  says,  I  am  not  fair ;  that  I  lack  manners ; 
She  calls  me  proud,  and  that  she  could  not  love  me, 
Were  man  as  rare  as  Phoenix.     Od's  my  will  I 
Her  love  is  not  the  hare  that  I  do  hunt : 
Why  writes  she  so  to  me  P — ^Well,  shepherd,  well ; 
This  is  a  letter  of  your  own  device. 

iSif /.  No,  I  protest ;  I  know  not  the  contents : 
Phebe  did  write  it. 

Ros.  Come,  come,  you  are  a  fool, 

And  tum'd  into  the  extremity  of  love. 
I  saw  her  hand :  she  has  a  leathern  hand, 
A  freestone-colour'd  hand :  I  verily  did  think 
That  her  old  gloves  were  on,  but  'twas  her  hands : 
She  has  a  housewife's  hand ;  but  that's  no  matter. 
I  say,  she  never  did  invent  this  letter ; 
This  is  a  man's  invention,  and  his  hand. 

SiL  Sure,  it  is  her's. 

Ros.  Why,  'tis  a  boisterous  and  a  cruel  style, 
A  style  for  challengers :  why,  she  defies  me, 
Like  Turk  to  Christian.     Woman's  gentle  brain 
Could  not  drop  forth  such  giant-rude  invention, 

*  —  and  goEM  forth]  These  two  lines  are  ondersoored  in  the  oorr.  fo.  ]632|  m 
if  tbej  were  a  quotation,  and  they  read  like  it.  Celia  applied  them  to  Orlando, 
who  had  nothing  to  do  with  "  bows  and  arrows ''  that  we  are  any  where  informed. 
The  old  text  is  "  and  it  gone  forth,"  but  u  was  erased  by  the  old  annotator. 

'  To  sleep.  Look,  who  comes  here.]  We  regulate  this  and  the  four  preceding 
Hnes  of  verse  as  in  the  old  copies :  modem  editors  have  taken  it  for  granted, 
because  a  little  irregular,  that  they  were  prose. 

'  My  gentle  Phebe  bid  me  give  you  this :]  In  the  folio,  1623,  did  is  inserted 
in  this  line,  but  omitted  in  the  folio,  1632,  no  doubt  as  injurious  to  the  metre. 
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Such  Ethiop  words,  blacker  in  their  effect 

Than  in  their  countenance. — ^Will  you  hear  the  letter  P 

Sil,  So  please  you ;  for  I  never  heard  it  yet, 
Yet  heard  too  much  of  Phebe's  cruelty. 

Bos.  She  Phebes  me.     Mark  how  the  tyrant  writes. 

"  Art  thou  god  to  shepherd  tum'd, 
That  a  maiden's  heart  hath  bum'df — 

Can  a  woman  rail  thus  P 
8iL  Call  you  this  railing  P 

Bos.     "  Why,  thy  godhead  laid  apart, 

Warr'st  thou  with  a  woman's  heart  P'* 

Did  you  ever  hear  such  railing  P — 

"  Whiles  the  eye  of  man  did  woo  me, 
That  could  do  no  vengeance  to  me ;" — 

Meaning  me  a  beast. — 

"  If  the  scorn  of  your  bright  eyne 
Have  power  to  raise  such  love  in  mine, 
Alack !  in  me  what  strange  effect 
Would  they  work  in  mild  aspect  P 
Whiles  you  chid  me,  I  did  love ; 
How  then  might  your  prayers  move  P 
He  that  brings  this  love  to  thee, 
Little  knows  this  love  in  me ; 
And  by  him  seal  up  thy  mind, 
Whether  that  thy  youth  and  kind 
Will  the  faithful  offer  take 
Of  me,  and  all  that  I  can  make ; 
Or  else  by  him  my  love  deny. 
And  then  I'll  study  how  to  die." 

8iL  Call  you  this  chiding  P 

Cel.  Alas,  poor  shepherd  1 

Bos,  Do  you  pity  him  P  no ;  he  deserves  no  pity. — Wilt 
thou  love  such  a  woman  P — ^What,  to  make  thee  an  instra- 
ment,  and  play  false  strains  upon  thee  P  not  to  be  endured ! 
— ^Well,  go  your  way  to  her,  (for  I  see,  love  hath  made  thee  a 
tame  snake)  and  say  this  to  her : — ^that  if  she  love  me,  I 
charge  her  to  love  thee ;  if  she  will  not,  I  will  never  have 
her,  unless  thou  entreat  for  her. — If  you  be  a  true  lover, 
hence,  and  not  a  word,  for  here  comes  more  company. 

lExit  SiLVirs. 
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Enter  Oliver. 

OH.  Good  morrow,  fair  ones.     Pray  you,  if  you  know, 
Hiere  in  the  purlieus  of  this  forest  stands 
.  sheep-cote,  fenc'd  about  with  olive-trees  P 

CeL  West  of  this  place,  down  in  the  neighbour  bottom : 
he  rank  of  osiers,  by  the  murmuring  stream, 
eft  on  your  right  hand,  brings  you  to  the  place ; 
ut  at  this  hour  the  house  doth  keep  itself, 
here's  none  within. 

OH.  If  that  an  eye  may  profit  by  a  tongue, 
hen  should  I  know  you  by  description ; 
iich  garments,  and  such  years : — "  The  boy  is  fair, 
f  female  favour,  and  bestows  himself 
ike  a  ripe  sister :  the  woman  low, 
nd  browner  than  her  brother."     Are  not  you 
he  owner  of  the  house  I  did  inquire  for  P 

CeL  It  is  no  boast,  being  ask'd,  to  say,  we  are. 

OH,  Orlando  doth  commend  him  to  you  both ; 
Jid  to  that  youth  he  calls  his  Rosalind 
[e  sends  this  bloody  napkin.     Are  you  he  P 

Ro8,  I  am.     What  must  we  understand  by  this  P 

OH.  Some  of  my  shame ;  if  you  will  know  of  me 
rhat  man  I  am,  and  how,  and  why,  and  where 
his  handkerchief  was  stain'd. 

CeL  I  pray  you,  tell  it. 

OH.  When  last  the  young  Orlando  parted  from  you, 
[e  left  a  promise  to  return  again 
Rthin  an  hour ;  and,  pacing  through  the  forest, 
hewing  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy, 
o,  what  befel !  he  threw  his  eye  aside, 
jid,  mark,  what  object  did  present  itself! 
^nder  an  old  oak,  whose  boughs  were  moss'd  with  age, 
Jid  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity, 
.  wretched  ragged  man,  o'ergrown  with  hair, 
ay  sleeping  on  his  back  :  about  his  neck 
.  green  and  gilded  snake  had  wreath'd  itself, 
VYlo  with  her  head,  nimble  in  threats,  approached 
he  opening  of  his  mouth ;  but  suddenly, 
eeing  Orlando,  it  unlink'd  itself, 
nd  with  indented  glides  did  slip  away 
ito  a  bush ;  under  which  bush's  shade 
.  lioness,  with  udders  all  drawn  dry, 

VOL.  II.  t*  ^ 
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Lay  coucliing,  head  on  ground,  witli  catlike  watdi. 

When  that  the  sleeping  man  should  stir ;  for  'tis 

The  royal  disposition  of  that  beast, 

To  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead. 

This  seen,  Orlando  did  approach  the  man, 

And  foimd  it  was  his  brother,  his  elder  brother. 

CeL  0 !  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  that  same  brother; 
And  he  did  render  him  the  most  unnatural 
That  liv'd  'mongst  men. 

Olu  And  well  he  might  so  do. 

For  well  I  know  he  was  unnatural. 

Ro8.  But,  to  Orlando. — ^Did  he  leave  him  there, 
Food  to  the  suck'd  and  hungry  lioness  P 

Oli.  Twice  did  he  turn  his  back,  and  purpos'd  so ; 
But  kindness,  nobler  ever  than  revenge. 
And  nature,  stronger  than  his  just  occasion. 
Made  him  give  battle  to  the  lioness. 
Who  quickly  fell  before  him :  in  which  hurtling 
From  miserable  slimiber  I  awaked. 

Cel,  Are  you  his  brother  P 

Ro8.  Was  it  you  he  rescued  P 

Cel,  Was't  you,  that  did  so  oft  contrive  to  kill  him  P 

Oli.  'Twas  I ;  but  'tis  not  I.     I  do  not  shame 
To  tell  you  what  I  was,  since  my  conversion 
So  sweetly  tastes,  being  the  thing  I  am. 

Ro8,  But,  for  the  bloody  napkin  P 

OIL  By  and  by. 

When  from  the  first  to  last,  betwixt  us  two. 
Tears  our  recoimtments  had  most  kindly  bath'd. 
As,  how  I  came  into  that  desert  place ; — 
In  brief,  he  led  me  to  the  gentle  duke, 
Who  gave  me  fresh  array,  and  entertainment. 
Committing  me  imto  my  brother's  love : 
Who  led  me  instantly  unto  his  cave. 
There  stripped  himself;  and  here,  upon  his  arm. 
The  lioness  had  torn  some  flesh  away. 
Which  all  this  while  had  bled :  and  now  he  fainted. 
And  cried  in  fainting  upon  Rosalind. 
Brief,  I  recover'd  him,  boimd  up  his  wound ; 
And,  after  some  small  space,  being  strong  at  heart. 
He  sent  me  hither,  stranger  as  I  am, 
To  teU  this  story,  that  you  might  excuse 
His  broken  promise ;  and  to  give  this  napkin, 
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Dyed  in  hia  blood,  unto  the  shepherd  youth 
That  he  in  sport  doth  call  his  Rosalind. 

CeL  Why,  how  now,  Gbmymede  ?  sweet  Ghmymede  1 

[BosALiND  Hcoans. 

Olu  Many  will  swoon  when  they  do  look  on  blood. 

CeL  There  is  more  in  it. — Cousin ! — Gunymede  I 

OIL  Look,  he  recovers.  [Bairing  her*. 

JR08.  I  would  I  were  at  home. 

CeL  We'll  lead  you  thither.— 

I  pray  you,  will  you  take  him  by  the  arm  P 

OH.  Be  of  good  cheer,  youth.    You  a  man  P    You  lack  a    - 
man's  heart. 

Bos.  I  do  so,  I  confess  it.  Ah,  sirrah !  a  body  would  think 
this  was  well  coimterfeited.  I  pray  you,  tell  your  brother 
how  well  I  counterfeited. — ^Heigh  ho ! — 

OH.  This  was  not  coimterfeit:  there  is  too  great  testi- 
mony in  your  complexion  that  it  was  a  passion  of  earnest. 

Mas.  Coimterfeit,  I  assure  you. 

OH.  Well  then,  take  a  good  heart,  and  counterfeit  to  be  a 
man. 

Ito8.  So  I  do ;  but,  i'faith,  I  should  have  been  a  woman  by 
right. 

CeL  Come;  you  look  paler  and  paler:  pray  you,  draw 
homewards, — Good  sir,  go  with  us. 

OH.  That  will  I,  for  I  must  bear  answer  back, 
How  you  excuse  my  brother,  Rosalind. 

Mas.  I  shall  devise  something.  But,  I  pray  you,  commend 
my  counterfeiting  to  him. — ^Will  you  go  P  [Exeunt. 


ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 

The  Forest  of  Arden. 
Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

Touch.  We  shall  find  a  time,  Audrey:   patience,  gentle 
Audrey. 

*  Rabing  her.]  Neither  this  directioii,  nor  Roiolind  fwootu  are  in  the  early  im- 
preasiont,  hut  are  supplied  by  the  MS.  oorrector  of  the  folio,  1632.  The  word  ia 
■pelt  **  swoon  "  just  above  in  the  old  copies,  hot  were  it  mmnd,  or  twound  (as  ia 
sometimes  the  case),  it  would  be  absard  to  preserve  the  old  form :  it  is  printed 
tound  in  the  folio,  1623,  when  it  occurs  again  on  p.  422,  but  we»  of  course,  alter 
it  to  "  swoon."    Soma  are  for  preserring  ancient  oofnqplkmi,  eren 

Ee2 
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Aud.  'Faith,  the  priest  was  good  enough,  for  all  the  old 
gentleman's  saying. 

Touch.  A  most  wicked  Sir  Oliver,  Audrey;  a  most  vile 
Mar-text.  But,  Audrey ;  there  is  a  youth  here  in  the  forest 
lays  claim  to  you. 

Aud,  Ay,  I  know  who  'tis :  he  hath  no  interest  in  me  in 
the  world. — ^Here  comes  the  man  you  mean. 

Enter  William. 

Touch.  It  is  meat  and  drink  to  me  to  see  a  clown.  By  my 
troth,  we  that  have  good  wits  have  much  to  answer  for :  we 
shall  be  flouting ;  we  cannot  hold. 

Will.  Good  even,  Audrey. 

Aud.  God  ye  good  even,  William. 

Will.  And  good  even  to  you,  sir. 

Touch.  Good  even,  gentle  friend.  Cover  thy  head,  cover 
thy  head :  nay,  pr'ythee,  be  covered.  How  old  are  you, 
friend? 

Will.  Five  and  twenty,  sir. 

Touch.  A  ripe  age,     Is  thy  name  William  P 

Will.  William,  sir. 

Touch.  A  fair  name.     Wast  bom  i'the  forest  here  P 

Will.  Ay,  sir,  I  thank  God. 

Tou<:h.  Thank  God ; — a  good  answer.     Art  rich  P 

Will.  'Faith,  sir,  so,  so. 

Touch.  So,  so,  is  good,  very  good,  very  excellent  good : — 
and  yet  it  is  not ;  it  is  but  so  so.     Art  thou  wise  P 

Will.  Ay,  sir,  I  have  a  pretty  wit. 

Touch.  Why,  thou  say'st  well. — ^I  do  now  remember  a 
saying ;  "  The  fool  doth  think  he  is  wise,  but  the  wise  man 
knows  himself  to  be  a  fool."  The  heathen  philosopher,  when 
he  had  a  desire  to  eat  a  grape,  would  open  his  lips  when  he 
put  it  into  his  mouth,  meaning  thereby,  that  grapes  were 
made  to  eat,  and  lips  to  open. — ^You  do  love  this  maid  P 

Will.  I  do,  sir. 

Touch.  Give  me  your  hand.     Art  thou  learned  P 

Will.  No,  sir. 

Touch.  Then  learn  this  of  me.  To  have,  is  to  have ;  for  it 
is  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  that  drink,  being  poured  out  of  a  cup 
into  a  glass,  by  filling  the  one  doth  empty  the  other ;  for  all 
your  writers  do  consent,  that  ipse  is  he:  now,  you  are  not 
ipse,  for  I  am  he. 

Will.  Which  he,  sir  P 
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Touch.  He,  sir,  that  must  marry  this  woman.  Therefore, 
you  clown,  abandon, — ^which  is  in  the  vulgar,  leave, — ^the 
society, — which  in  the  boorish  is,  company, — of  this  female, 
— ^which  in  the  common  is, — ^woman;  which  together  is, 
abandon  the  society  of  this  female,  or,  clown  thou  perishest ; 
or,  to  thy  better  imderstanding,  diest ;  or,  to  wit,  I  kill  thee, 
make  thee  away,  translate  thy  life  into  death,  thy  liberty  into 
bondage.  I  will  deal  in  poison  with  thee,  or  in  bastinado,  or 
in  steel :  I  will  bandy  with  thee  in  faction ;  I  will  o'emm 
thee  with  policy ' ;  I  will  kill  thee  a  hundred  and  fifty  ways : 
therefore  tremble,  and  depart. 

Aud.  Do,  good  William. 

WilL  God  rest  you  merry,  sir.  [Exit. 

Enter  Corin. 

Cor,  Our  master  and  mistress  seek  you:  come,  away, 
away  1 

Touch,  Trip,  Audrey,  trip,  Audrey. — ^I  attend,  I  attend. 

[Eoceunt 

SCENE  II. 
The  Same. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Oliver. 

Orl,  Is't  possible,  that  on  so  little  acquaintance  you  should 
like  her  P  that,  but  seeing,  you  should  love  her ;  and  loving, 
woo ;  and,  wooing,  she  should  grant  P  and  will  you  persever 
to  enjoy  her  P 

01%,  Neither  call  the  giddiness  of  it  in  question,  the  poverty 
of  her,  the  small  acquaintance,  my  sudden  wooing,  nor  her 
sudden  consenting*;  but  say  with  me,  I  love  Aliena;  say 
with  her,  that  she  loves  me ;  consent  with  both,  that  we  may 
enjoy  each  other :  it  shall  be  to  your  good ;  for  my  father's 
house,  and  all  the  revenue  that  was  old  sir  Rowland's,  will  I 
estate  upon  you,  and  here  live  and  die  a  shepherd. 

Orl.  You  have  my  consent. 
Let  your  wedding  be  to-morrow :  thither  will  I 
Invite  the  duke,  and  all's  contented  followers. 

*  —  I  will  o'emin  thee  with  policy  ;]     *'  Policy  "  is  printed  police  in  the 
oldest  folio,  and  corrected  in  the  second. 

*  —  nor  BBR  sadden  consenting ;]    Rowe  inserted  <*  her/'  not  found  in  the  old 
copies.    The  sense  reqnirei  it,  and  it  is  found  in  MS.  in  the  oorr.  fo.  1832. 
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Enter  Rosalind. 

Go  you,  and  prepare  Aliena ;  for,  look  you, 
Here  comes  my  Rosalind  *. 

Mos,  God  save  you,  brother. 

OIL  And  you,  fair  sister.  [iSri^*, 

Eo8.  0 1  my  dear  Orlando,  how  it  grieves  me  to  see  thee 
wear  thy  heart  in  a  scarf. 

Or  I.  It  is  my  arm. 

Bos.  I  thought  thy  heart  had  been  wounded  with  the  daws 
of  a  lion. 

OrL  Wounded  it  is,  but  with  the  eyes  of  a  lady. 

Eos.  Did  your  brother  tell  you  how  I  counterfeited  to 
swoon,  when  he  showed  me  your  handkerchief? 

Orl.  Ay,  and  greater  wonders  than  that. 

Bos.  0 !  I  know  where  you  are. — ^Nay,  'tis  true :  there 
was  never  any  thing  so  sudden,  but  the  fight  of  two  rams, 
and  Caosar's  thrasonical  brag  of — "  I  came,  saw,  and  over- 
came :"  for  your  brother  and  my  sister  no  sooner  met,  but 
they  looked;  no  sooner  looked,  but  they  loved;  no  sooner 
loved,  but  they  sighed ;  no  sooner  sighed,  but  they  asked  one 
another  the  reason;  no  sooner  knew  the  reason,  but  they 
sought  the  remedy  :  and  in  these  degrees  have  they  made  a 
pair  of  stairs  to  marriage,  which  they  will  climb  incontinent, 
or  else  be  incontinent  before  marriage.  They  are  in  the 
very  wrath  of  love,  and  they  will  together :  clubs  cannot  part 
them  *. 

Orl.  They  shall  be  married  to-morrow,  and  I  will  bid  the 
duke  to  the  nuptial.  But,  0  !  how  bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  look 
into  happiness  through  another  man's  eyes  I  By  so  much  the 
more  shall  I  to-morrow  be  at  the  height  of  heart-heaviness, 
by  how  much  I  shall  think  my  brother  happy  in  having  what 
he  wishes  for. 

Bos.  Why  then,  to-morrow  I  cannot  serve  your  turn  for 
Rosalind? 

Orl.  I  can  live  no  longer  by  thinking. 

*  Here  comes  my  Rosalind.]  This  speech  is  regulated  according  to  the  first  and 
other  folios.  Malone  printed  all  his,  in  the  third  line,  instead  of  **  all's/'  which 
is  required  by  the  metre,  and  warranted  by  the  old  copies. 

*  Exit.]  This  necessary  stage-direction  is  omitted  in  all  the  old,  and  in  most  of 
the  modem  editions,  that  of  Capell  excepted. 

*  —  CLUBS  cannot  part  them.]  *•  It  appears,"  observes  Malone,  "  from  many 
of  our  old  dramas,  that  in  our  author's  time,  it  was  a  common  custom,  on  thv 
breaking  out  of  a  fray,  to  call  out  *  Clubs —  Clubs/*  to  part  the  oombatants." 
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Bos.  I  will  weary  you,  then,  no  longer  with  idle  talking. 
Know  of  me,  then,  (for  now  I  speak  to  some  purpose,)  that  I 
know  you  are  a  gentleman  of  good  conceit.  I  speak  not  this, 
that  you  should  bear  a  good  opinion  of  my  knowledge,  inso- 
much, I  say,  I  know  you  are;  neither  do  I  labour  for  a 
greater  esteem  than  may  in  some  little  measure  draw  a  belief 
from  you,  to  do  yourself  good,  and  not  to  grace  me.  Believe 
then,  if  you  please,  that  I  can  do  strange  things.  I  have, 
since  I  was  three  years  old,  conversed  with  a  magician,  most 
profound  in  his  art,  and  yet  not  damnable.  If  you  do  love 
Rosalind  so  near  the  heart  as  your  gesture  cries  it  out,  when 
your  brother  marries  Aliena,  shall  you  marry  her.  I  know 
into  what  straits  of  fortune  she  is  driven ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible to  me,  if  it  appear  not  inconvenient  to  you,  to  set  her 
before  your  eyes  to-morrow,  human  as  she  ia,  and  without 
any  danger. 

OrL  8peak*st  thou  in  sober  meanings  P 

Baa.  By  my  Ufe,  I  do ;  which  I  tender  dearly,  though  I 
say  I  am  a  magician.  Therefore,  put  you  in  your  best  array, 
bid  your  friends,  for  if  you  will  be  married  to^monow,  you 
shall,  and  to  Bosalind,  if  you  will. 

JSnter  Silvttjs  and  Phebe. 

Look ;  here  comes  a  lover  of  mine,  and  a  lover  of  her's. 

Phe,  Youth,  you  have  done  me  much  ungentleness, 
To  show  the  letter  that  I  writ  to  you. 

Mas.  I  care  not,  if  I  have :  it  is  my  study 
To  seem  despiteftd  and  ungentle  to  you. 
You  are  there  followed  by  a  fedthful  shepherd : 
Look  upon  him,  love  him  ;  he  worships  you. 

Phe.  GtooA  shepherd,  tell  this  youth  what  'tis  to  love. 

8il.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  sighs  and  tears ; 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  I  for  Ganymede. 

Orl.  And  I  for  Rosalind. 

Mas.  And  I  for  no  woman. 

Sil.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  faith  and  service ; 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  I  for  Ganymede. 

Orl.  And  I  for  Rosalind. 

Mas.  And  I  for  no  woman. 

8iL  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fantasy, 
All  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes ; 
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All  adoration,  duty  and  obedience  * ; 

All  humbleness,  all  patience,  and  impatience ; 

All  purity,  all  trial,  all  observance ; 

And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  so  am  I  for  Ganymede. 

OrL  And  so  am  I  for  Rosalind. 

Ro8.  And  so  am  I  for  no  woman. 

Phe.  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love  you  P 

[lb  Rosalind. 

8iL  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love  you  P 

[To  Phebe. 

OrL  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love  you  P 

Rob,  Who  do  you  sp^ik  to ',  "  why  blame  you  me  to  love 
you?'* 

OrL  To  her,  that  is  not  here,  nor  doth  not  hear. 

Ro8,  Pray  you,  no  more  of  this :  'tis  like  the  howling  of 
Irish  wolves  against  the  moon. — I  will  help  you,  [To  Silvtus] 
if  I  can. — ^I  would  love  you,  [To  Phebe]  if  I  could. — To- 
morrow meet  me  all  together. — I  will  marry  you,  [To  Phebe] 
if  ever  I  marry  woman,  and  I'll  be  married  to-morrow : — ^I 
will  satisfy  you,  [To  Orlando]  if  ever  I  satisfied  man,  and 
you  shall  be  married  to-morrow: — I  will  content  you,  [To 
SiLvius]  if  what  pleases  you  contents  you,  and  you  shall  be 
married  to-morrow. — As  you  [To  Orlando]  love  Rosalind, 
meet ; — as  you  [To  SiLvius]  love  Phebe,  meet ;  and  as  I  love 
no  woman,  1*11  meet. — So,  fare  you  well:  I  have  left  you 
commands. 

SiL  I'U  not  fail,'  if  I  Uve. 

Phe.  Nor  I. 

OrL  Nor  I.  [JExeufU. 

*  All  adoration,  duty  and  obbdibncb  ;]  Molone  proposed  to  alter  *'  obsemmoe," 
two  lines  below,  to  obedienee^  in  order  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  same  rhyme- 
word  ;  but  it  appears  from  the  corr.  fo.  16:^2  that  it  is  the  first  and  not  the  seoond 
"  observance "  that  should  be  changed,  and  changed  to  obedience,  which  more 
naturally  follows  **  duty  "  than  "  trial/'  Such  we  may  be  satisfied  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poet.  Mr.  Singer,  having  a  fancy  of  his  own,  inserts  a  word  of  his 
own,  and  in  a  place  of  his  own,  making  the  line  run  "  All  purity,  all  trial,  all 
endurance."  '*  Endurance  ''  may  be  a  very  good  word,  but  it  is  not  Shakespeare's : 
he  only  uses  it  twice  in  his  thirty-seven  pUiys,  and  then  not  as  applied  to  the 
sufierings  of  a  lover  ;  whereas,  he  has  "  obedience  "  in  fifty  places. 

'  Who  do  you  speak  to,]  Here  again  we  follow  the  corr.  fo.  1632,  the  old  text 
being,  *'  Why  do  you  speak  too."  The  grammar  is  defective,  according  to  the 
strictness  of  modern  rules,  but  perfectly  intelligible,  and  no  doubt  what  Shake- 
speare wrote :  ''  WAom  do  you  speak  to ''  is  a  modem  colloquial  refinement 
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SCENE  in. 

The  Same. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

Touch,  To-morrow  is  the  joyful  day,  Audrey :  to-morrow 
will  we  be  married. 

Aud.  I  do  desire  it  with  all  my  heart,  and  I  hope  it  is  no 
dishonest  desire,  to  desire  to  be  a  woman  of  the  world '.  Here 
come  two  of  the  banished  duke's  pages. 

Enter  two  Pages. 

1  P<ige.  Well  met,  honest  gentleman. 

Touch.  By  my  troth,  well  met.     Gome,  sit ;  sit,  and  a  song. 

2  Page.  We  are  for  you :  sit  i*  the  middle. 

1  Page.  Shall  we  clap  into't  roundly,  without  hawking,  or 
)9pitting,  or  saying  we  are  hoarse,  which  are  the  only  prologues 
to  a  bad  voice  P 

2  Page.  I'faith,  i'faith;  and  both  in  a  tune,  like  two 
gypsies  on  a  horse. 

song'. 

It  was  a  lover^  and  his  lass, 

With  a  heyy  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino, 
That  o'er  the  green  corn-field  did  pass 

In  the  spring  time,  the  only  pretty  ring  time, 
When  the  birds  do  sing,  hey  ding  a  ding,  ding  ; 
Sweet  lovers  love  the  spring. 

Between  the  acres  of  the  rye. 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino, 
These  pretty  countryfolks  would  lie, 

In  spring  time,  8fc. 

s  _  a  woman  of  the  world.]  See  note  to  ''Much  Ado  about  Nothing/' 
p.  29,' where  Beatrice  employs  the  expression  in  the  same  way. 

I  This  song  may  be  seen  somewhat  more  at  large  in  the  second  edition  of 
ChappeU*s  **  Collection  of  National  English  Airs/'  vol.  i.  p.  204,  from  a  MS.  now 
in  the  Advocates*  Library,  Edinburgh.  Hence  we  find,  as  Dr.  Thirlby  conjectured, 
that  the  stanias  had  been  transposed,  and  that  the  second  ought  to  come  last, 
although  not  so  priifted  in  the  old  editions  of  the  pUy.  Here,  too,  we  see  that 
'*  rang  time,''  in  the  first  stanza,  is  misprinted  in  the  folios  for  ''  ring  time :"  it 
ii'«ripgtiiiie,"al«>intheoonr.  ib.  1638. 
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I%i8  carol  they  began  that  hour, 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino, 

How  that  our  life  *  was  but  a  flower 
In  spring  time,  8fc. 

And  therefore  take  the  present  time, 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino. 

For  hve  is  crowned  with  the  prime 
In  spring  time,  8fc. 

Touch,  Truly,  young  gentleman,  though  there  was  no  great 
matter  in  the  dit^,  yet  the  note  was  very  imtimeable '. 

1  Page.  You  are  deceived,  sir :  we  kept  time ;  we  lost  not 
our  time. 

Touch,  By  my  troth,  yes ;  I  count  it  but  time  lost  to  hear 
such  a  foolish  song.  God  be  wi*  you ;  and  Gk)d  mend  your 
voices.    Come,  Audrey.  [Exeunt. 
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Another  part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Duke  Senior,  Amiens,  Jaques,  Orlando,  Olivbb,  and 

Celia. 

Duke  S,  Dost  thou  believe,  Orlando,  that  the  boy 
Can  do  all  this  that  he  hath  promised  P 

Orl,  I  sometimes  do  believe,  and  sometimes  do  not, 
As  those  that  fear  to  hope,  and  know  they  fear*. 

Enter  Rosalind,  Silvtos,  and  Phebe. 
Hos.  Patience  once  more,  whiles  our  compact  is  urg'd  *. — 

*  How  thai  OUR  life]  The  usual  text  has  been  **  How  that  a  life,"  &c,  b«t 
**  oar  **  having  been  written  with  a  contraction  was  most  likely  mistaken  ftv  c : 
our  reading  again  is  that  of  the  corr.  fo.  ICSS. 

*  —  yet  the  note  was  very  untimbablb.]  Here  the  corr.  fo.  1638  comes 
materially  to  our  aid,  for  the  printed  reading  in  all  the  old  copies  bong  mmiumemUei 
it  is  amended  in  MS.  to  "  untimeable/'  which  entirely  accords  with  what  follows. 

*  As  those  that  fear  to  hope,  and  know  they  fear.]  This  line  has  produced  t 
diversity  of  opinions  ;  but  the  meaning  of  it  seems  to  be,  that  Orlando  is  in  the 
state  of  mind  of  those  who  fear  to  hope,  and  know  they  fear  it.  He  darat  not 
hope  that  Rosalind  will  perform  her  promise,  and  knows  that  he  fears  ahe  will  not 
For  *<  to  hope,"  of  the  corr.  fo.  16S2,  the  old  text  has  been  •"  ikey  hojpe,**  which 
mainly  occasioned  the  difficulty. 

^  —  whiles  our  compact  is  urg'd.]     The  corr.  fo.  1632  has  heard  for  *'  nf'd," 
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\_To  the  Duke.]  You  say,  if  I  bring  in  your  Boealind, 
You  will  bestow  her  on  Orlando  here  P 

Duke  8.  That  would  I,  had  I  kingdoms  to  give  with  her. 

Hos,  [2b  Orlando.]  And  you  say,  you  will  have  her  when 
I  bring  her  P 

Orl.  That  would  I,  were  I  of  all  kingdoms  king. 

JRo8.  [To  Phebk.]  You  say,  you'll  marry  me,  if  I  be 
willing  P 

Phe.  That  will  I,  should  I  die  the  hour  after. 

Hos.  But  if  you  do  refuse  to  marry  me. 
You'll  give  yourself  to  this  most  faithful  shepherd  P 

Phe.  So  is  the  bargain. 

Jto8.  [To  SiLvxiJS.]  You  say,  that  you'll  have  Phebe,  if 
she  willP 

iSi7.  Though  to  have  her  and  death  were  both  one  thing. 

Jto8.  I  have  promis'd  to  make  all  this  matter  even. 
Keep  you  your  word,  0  duke !  to  give  your  daujghter  ;— 
You  your's,  Orlando,  to  receive  his  daughter : — 
Keep  you  your  word,  Phebe,  that  you'll  marry  me, 
Or  else,  revising  me,  to  wed  this  shepherd : — 
Keep  your  word,  Silvius,  that  you'll  marry  her. 
If  she  refuse  me : — and  from  hence  I  go. 
To  make  these  doubts  all  even — even  so  *. 

[Exeunt  Eosalikd  and  Celia. 

Duke  8,  I  do  remember  in  this  shepherd-boy 
Some  lively  touches  of  my  daughter's  favour. 

Orl.  My  lord,  the  first  time  that  I  ever  saw  him, 
Methought  he  was  a  brother  to  your  daughter : 
But,  my  good  lord,  this  boy  is  forest-bom. 
And  hath  been  tutor'd  in  the  rudiments 
Of  many  desperate  studies  by  his  uncle. 
Whom  he  reports  to  be  a  great  magician, 
Obscured  in  the  circle  of  this  forest. 

Hiter  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

Jaq.  There  is,  sure,  another  flood  toward,  and  these  couples 
are  coming  to  the  ark.  Here  comes  a  pair  of  very  strange 
beasts,  which  in  all  tongues  are  called  fools. 

and  the  ear  may  have  misled  the  scribe  or  the  printer ;  but  as  **  urg'd  "  saffidentlj 
well  answers  the  purpose,  we  refrain  from  making  any  change. 

*  To  make  these  doubts  all  even— svsn  so.]  The  words  *' e?en  so''  are  de- 
rived from  the  corr.  fo.  1632 :  the  line  is  deficient,  and  we  may  be  confident,  from 
the  rhyme,  if  from  nothing  else,  that  the  epeech  of  the  heroine  was  originally  thus 
concluded. 
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Touch.  Salutation  and  greeting  to  you  all. 

Jaq,  Good  my  lord,  bid  him  welcome.  This  is  the  motley- 
minded  gentleman,  that  I  have  so  often  met  in  the  forest :  he 
hath  been  a  courtier,  he  swears. 

Touch.  If  any  man  doubt  that,  let  him  put  me  to  my  pur- 
gation. I  have  trod  a  measure ;  I  have  flattered  a  lady ;  I 
have  been  politic  with  my  friend,  smooth  with  mine  enemy ; 
I  have  undone  three  tailors ;  I  have  had  four  quarrels,  and 
like  to  have  fought  one. 

Jaq.  And  how  was  that  ta'en  up  ? 

Touch.  'Faith,  we  met,  and  found  the  quarrel  was  upon  the 
seventh  cause. 

Jaq.  How  the  seventh  cause '  ? — Good  my  lord,  like  this 
fellow. 

Duke  8.  I  like  him  very  well. 

Touch.  God'ild  you,  sir  * ;  I  desire  you  of  the  like.  I  press 
in  here,  sir,  amongst  the  rest  of  the  country  copulatives,  te 
swear,  and  to  forswear,  according  as  marriage  binds,  and  blood 
breaks. — A  poor  virgin,  sir,  an  ill-favoured  thing,  sir,  but 
mine  own :  a  poor  humour  of  mine,  sir,  to  take  that  that  no 
man  else  will.  Rich  honesty  dwells  like  a  miser,  sir,  in  a 
poor  house,  as  your  pearl  in  your  foul  oyster. 

Duke  S.  By  my  faith,  he  is  very  swift  and  sententious. 

Touch.  According  to  the  fool's  bolt,  sir,  and  such  dulcet 
diseases. 

Jaq.  But,  for  the  seventh  cause ;  how  did  you  find  the 
quarrel  on  the  seventh  cause  ? 

Touch.  Upon  a  lie  seven  timies  removed. — Bear  your  body 
more  seeming,  Audrey. — ^As  thus,  sir.  I  did  dislike  the  cut 
of  a  certain  courtier's  beard :  he  sent  me  word,  if  I  said  his 
beard  was  not  cut  well,  he  was  in  the  mind  it  was :  this  is 
called  the  "  retort  courteous."  If  I  sent  him  word  again,  it 
was  not  well  cut,  he  would  send  me  word,  he  cut  it  to  please 
himself:  this  is  called  the  "quip  modest."  If  again,  it  was 
not  well  cut,  he  disabled  my  judgment:  tfeis  is  called  the 
"  reply  churlish."  If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would 
answer,  I  spake  not  true :  this  is  called  the  "  reproof  valiant." 
If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would  say,  I  lie  :  this  is  called 

^  How  THE  seventh  cause  ?]  **  The,"  evidently  omitted  by  accident  in  the  old 
copies,  for  Touchi^tone  has  just  above  spoken  of  ••  (he  seventh  cause/'  is  supplied 
by  the  corr.  fo.  1632. 

•  God'ild  you,  sir;]  i.e.  God  yield  you,  or  reward  you  We  have  had  the 
expression  before  in  this  play :  see  p.  400. 
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the  "  countercheck  quarrelsome  :**  and  so  to  the  "  lie  circum- 
stantial •,"  and  the  "  lie  direct." 

Jaq,  And  how  oft  did  you  say,  his  beard  was  not  well  cut  P 
Touch,  I  durst  go  no  farther  than  the  "  lie  circimistantial," 
nor  he  durst  not  give  me  the  "  lie  direct ;"  and  so  we  measured 
swords,  and  parted. 

Jaq,  Can  you  nominate  in  order,  now,  the  degrees  of  the  lie  P 
Touch,  0  sir,  we  quarrel  in  print,  by  the  book*,  as  you 
have  books  for  good  manners :  I  will  name  you  the  degrees. 
The  first,  the  retort  courteous ;  the  second,  the  quip  modest ; 
the  third,  the  reply  churlish ;  the  fourth,  the  reproof  valiant ; 
the  fifth,  the  countercheck  quarrelsome;  the  sixth,  the  lie 
with  circumstance;  the  seventh,  the  lie  direct.  All  these 
you  may  avoid,  but  the  lie  direct ;  and  you  may  avoid  that 
too,  with  an  i/;  I  knew  when  seven  justices  could  not  take 
up  a  quarrel ;  but  when  the  parties  were  met  themselves,  one 
of  them  thought  but  of  an  i^,  as  ij^  you  said  so,  then  I  said  so, 
and  they  shook  hands  and  swore  brothers.  Your  if  is  the 
only  peace-maker ;  much  virtue  in  if. 

Jaq,  Is  not  this  a  rare  fellow,  my  lord?  he's  as  good  at 
any  thing,  and  yet  a  fool. 

*  —  to  THE  "lie  drcamstantial/']     So  the  second  folio:  the  first  by  mistake 
omits  '*  the." 

*  O  sir,  we  quarrel  in  print,  by  the  book.]  "The  poet,"  says  Warbmrton, 
*'  has,  in  this  scene,  rallied  the  mode  of  formal  duelling,  then  so  prevalent,  with 
the  highest  humour  and  address :  nor  could  he  *  have  treated  it  with  a  happier 
contempt,  than  by  making  his  Clown  so  knowing  in  the  forms  and  preliminaries  of 
it.  The  particular  book  here  alluded  to  is  a  very  ridiculous  treatise  of  one  Vin- 
centio  Saviolo,  entitled,  *■  Of  Honour  and  Honourable  Quarrels,'  in  4to,  printed  by 
Wolf,  1594.  The  tirst  part  of  this  tract  he  entitles,  '  A  Discourse  most  necessary 
for  all  Gentlemen  that  have  in  regard  their  Honours,  touching  the  giving  and  re- 
ceiving the  Lie,  whereupon  the  Duello  and  the  Combat  in  divers  Forms  doth 
ensue;  and  many  other  Inconveniences,  for  lack  only  of  true  Knowledge  of 
Honour,  and  the  right  Understanding  of  Words,  which  here  is  set  down.'  The 
contents  of  the  several  chapters  are  as  follow :  —I.  What  the  Reason  is  that  the 
Party  unto  whom  the  Lie  is  given  ought  to  become  Challenger,  and  of  the  Nature 
of  Lies.  IL  Of  the  Manner  and  Diversity  of  Lies.  IIL  Of  Lies  certain,  [or 
direct.]  IV.  Of  conditional  Lies,  [or  the  Lie  circumstantial.]  V.  Of  the  Lie  in 
general.  VI.  Of  the  Lie  in  particular.  VII.  Of  foolish  Lies.  VIII.  A  Con- 
clusion touching  the  wresting  or  returning  back  of  the  Lie,  [or  the  countercheck 
quarrelsome.]  In  the  chapter  of  conditional  Lies,  speaking  of  the  paiticle  if,  he 
says,  '  Conditional  lies  be  such  as  are  given  conditionally,  as  if  a  man  should  say  or 
write  these  words : — \f  thou  hast  said  that  I  have  offered  my  lord  abuse,  thou  liest ; 
or  f/'thou  saycst  so  hereafter,  thou  shalt  lie.  Of  these  kind  of  lies,  given  in  this 
manner,  often  arise  much  contention  in  words, — whereof  no  sure  conclusion  can 
arise.'  "  There  was  another  edition  of  this  work  in  1595,  "  PHnted  for  William 
Mattes."     See  the  "  Cat.  of  the  Bridgewater  Library,"  4to,  1837,  p.  275. 
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Duke  8.  He  uses  his  foUy'like  a  stalkmg-Iiorse,  and  under 
the  presentation  of  that,  he  shoots  his  wit. 

Enter  Hymen,    leading  Eosalind  m  woman* a  clothes;  and 

Gelia. 

Still  Music. 

Hym.  Then  is  there  mirth  in  heaven, 
When  earthly  things  made  even 

Atone  together^. 
Ghod  duke,  receive  thy  daughter, 
Hymen^from  heaven  brought  her; 

Tea,  brought  her  hither. 
That  thou  mighfstjoin  her  hand  with  his. 
Whose  heart  within  her  bosom  is  *. 

Eos.  [To  Duke  S.]  To  you  I  gire  myself,  for  I  am  your'8. 
[To  Orlando.]  To  you  I  give  myself,  for  I  am  your^s, 

Duke  8,  If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are  my  daughter. 

Orl.  If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are  my  Rosalind. 

Phe.  If  sight  and  shape  be  true. 
Why  then,  my  love  adieu ! 

Eos.    [To  Duke  S.]    I'll  have  no  father,  if  you  be  not 
he: — 
'To  Orlando.]  I'll  have  no  husband,  if  you  be  not  he : — 
To  Phebe.]  Nor  ne'er  wed  woman,  if  you  be  not  she. 

Hym.  Peace,  ho !  I  bar  confusion. 
'Tis  I  must  make  conclusion 

Of  these  most  strange  events : 
Here's  eight  that  must  take  hands. 
To  join  in  Hymen's  bands. 

If  truth  holds  true  contents. 
[^To  Orlando  and  Rosalind.]  You  and  you  no  ctosb 

shall  part : 
[^To  Oliver  afid  Celia.]  You  and  you  are  heart  in 
heart: 

*  Atonr  together.]  i.e.  Agrree  together,  or  are  reconciled :  from  at  one.    The 
use  of  this  word  in  this  way  is  very  frequent  hy  the  contemporaries  of  Shakespeare. 

'  That  thou  might'st  join  her  hand  with  ^, 
Whose  heart  within  her  bosom  is.]     The  old  copies  read  hi*  for  '*  her "  in 
both  these  instances,  which  is  evidently  wrong :  the  error  was  again  prodaoed  by 
the  not  unfrequent  custom  at  that  date,  of  spelling  ''her/'  kir:  see  p.  2I91. 
The  correction  is  made  in  MS.  in  the  folio,  1632. 
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[To  Phebe.]  You  to  his  lore  must  acoordi 

Or  have  a  woman  to  your  lord : 

[To  ToucHBTONB  and  Audrey.]  You  and  you  are 

sure  together, 
As  the  winter  to  foul  weather. — 
Whiles  a  wedlock-hymn  we  sing. 
Feed  yourselves  with  questioning. 
That  reason  wonder  may  diminish, 
How  thus  we  met,  and  these  things  finish  '• 

SONG. 

Wedding  is  great  Juno^s  craum : 
0,  blessed  bond  of  board  and  bed  ! 

'Tis  Hymen  peoples  every  town; 
Sigh  wedlockj  then,  be  honoured : 

Honour,  high  honour,  and  renown, 

To  Hymen,  god  of  every  toum  *  / 

Duke  8,  O,  my  dear  niece !  welcome  thou  art  to  me : 
Even  daughter,  welcome  in  no  less  degree. 

Phe.  [2b  SiLvius.]  I  will  not  eat  my  word,  now  thou  art 
mine; 
Thy  faith  my  fancy  to  thee  doth  combine. 

JSnter  Second  Brother  *. 

2  Bro.  Let  me  have  audience  for  a  word  or  two. 
I  am  the  second  son  of  old  sir  Rowland, 
That  bring  these  tidings  to  this  fair  assembly. — 
Duke  Frederick,  hearing  how  that  every  day 
Men  of  great  worth  resorted  to  this  forest, 

*  —  and  these  things  finish.]    The  corr.  fo.  1632  has  this  line  more  tersely 

**  How  thus  we  met,  and  thus  we  finish ;" 
Bat  we  make  no  change  in  the  text*  because  the  old  reading  is  authorised  bj 
all  the  old  copies,  and  the  sense  is  complete  and  intelligible. 

*  To  Hymen,  god  of  every  town !]  *'  God  in  every  town  '*  is  the  questionable 
lection  of  the  corr.  fo.  1632. 

*  Enter  Second  Brother  ]  So  called  in  the  old  copies  to  avoid  confusion  with 
the  **  melancholy  Jaques.''  The  name  of  this  "  second  brother  "  must  have  been 
also  Jaques,  and  he  is  mentioned  in  the  first  scene  as  then  "  at  school.''  He  is  in 
Hd  the  third  brother  introduced  in  the  play ;  but  what  is  meant  is,  that  he  is 
second  in  pomt  of  age,  younger  than  Oliver,  and  older  than  Orlando ;  but  this 
supposition  would  seem  to  make  Orlando  too  much  of  a  stripling  at  the  wrestUng- 
match  to  have  had  any  chance  against  Charles.  In  Lodge's  novel  (which  ends 
very  differently),  Femandine,  the  second  of  the  three  brothers,  is  represented  as 
<•  a  scholar  in  Paris,"  not  *'  at  school"  there.  He,  like  Jaques  de  Bois,  arrives  quite 
at  the  end  of  the  story. 
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Addressed  a  mighty  power,  which  were  on  foot 
In  his  own  conduct,  purposely  to  take 
His  brother  here,  and  put  him  to  the  sword. 
And  to  the  skirts  of  this  wild  wood  he  came, 
Where,  meeting  with  an  old  religious  man, 
After  some  question  with  him,  was  converted 
Both  from  his  enterprize,  and  from  the  world ; 
His  crown  bequeathing  to  his  banish'd  brother. 
And  all  their  lands  restored  to  them  again ', 
That  were  with  him  exil'd.     This  to  be  true, 
I  do  engage  my  life. 

Duke  S.  Welcome,  young  man ; 

Thou  oflFer'st  fairly  to  thy  brothers'  wedding : 
To  one,  his  lands  withheld ;  and  to  the  other, 
A  land  itself  at  large,  a  potent  dukedom. 
First,  in  this  forest,  let  us  do  those  ends 
That  here  were  well  begun,  and  well  begot ; 
And  after,  every  of  this  happy  number. 
That  have  endur'd  shrewd  days  and  nights  with  us. 
Shall  share  the  good  of  our  returned  fortune. 
According  to  the  measure  of  their  'states. 
Meantime,  forget  this  new-fall'n  dignity. 
And  fall  into  our  rustic  revelry. — 
Play,  music  !  and  you  brides  and  bridegrooms  all, 
With  measure  heap'd  in  joy,  to  the  measures  fall. 

Jaq,  Sir,  by  your  patience. — ^If  I  heard  you  rightly. 
The  duke  hath  put  on  a  religious  life. 
And  thrown  into  neglect  the  pompous  court  ? 

2  Bro.  He  hath. 

Jaq,  To  him  will  I :  out  of  these  convertites 
There  is  much  matter  to  be  heard  and  leam'd. — 
You  \_To  Duke  S.]  to  your  former  honour  I  bequeath ; 
Tour  patience,  and  your  virtue,  well  deserve  it : — 
You   \_To  Orlando]  to  a  love,  that  your  true  faith  doth 

merit : — 
You  \_To  Oliver]  to  your  land,  and  love,  and  great  allies : — 
You  \_To  SiLvius]  to  a  long  and  well  deserved  bed : — 
And  you  \_To  Touchstone]  to  wrangling;   for  thy  loving 
voyage 

^  —  restored  to  them  again,]  The  word  in  all  the  old  editiona  ia  Aim  for 
''them,''  and  Aim  may  be  reconciled  to  a  meaning;  but  as  the  corr.  fo.  ISSi 
inserts  "  them  "  and  erases  Aiin,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  latter  is  a  mtf- 
print,  and  adopt  so  reasonable  an  emendation. 
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Ib  but  for  two  months  victuall'd. — So,  to  your  pleasures : 
I  am  for  other  than  for  dancing  measures. 

Duke  S,  Stay,  Jaques,  stay. 

Jaq.  To  see  no  pastime,  I : — ^what  you  would  have, 
m  stay  to  know  at  your  abandoned  cave.  [Exit. 

Duke  8.  Proceed,  proceed :  we  will  begin  these  rites, 
As  we  do  trust  they'll  end,  in  true  delights  *. 

EPILOGUE. 

Ros.  It  is  not  the  fashion  to  see  the  lady  the  epilogue ;  but 
it  is  no  more  imhandsome,  than  to  see  the  lord  tiie  prologue, 
[f  it  be  true,  that  good  wine  needs  no  bush  *,  'tis  true  that  a 
good  play  needs  no  epilogue ;  yet  to  good  wine  they  do  use 
good  bushes,  and  good  plays  prove  the  better  by  the  help  of 
good  epilogues.  What  a  case  am  I  in,  then,  that  am  neither 
\  good  epilogue,  nor  cannot  insinuate  with  you  in  the  behalf 
^f  a  good  play  ?  I  am  not  Aimished  like  a  beggar,  therefore 
to  beg  will  not  become  me :  my  way  is,  to  conjure  you ;  and 
[11  begin  with  the  women.  I  charge  you,  0  women  I  for  the 
love  you  bear  to  men,  to  like  as  much  of  this  play  as  please 
(rou:  and  I  charge  you,  0  men!  for  the  love  you  bear  to 
B^omen,  (as  I  perceive  by  your  simpering  none  of  you  hates 
them,)  that  between  you  and  the  women,  the  play  may  please. 
[f  I  were  a  woman ',  I  would  kiss  as  many  of  you  as  had 
beards  that  pleased  me,  complexions  that  liked  me,  and  breaths 
that  I  defied  not;  and,  I  am  sure,  as  many  as  have  good 
beards,  or  good  faces,  or  sweet  breaths,  will,  for  my  kind  offer, 
whsiTL  I  make  curtsey,  bid  me  farewell.  [EoceunL 

*  As  we  do  trust  they'll  end  in  trae  delights.]  The  uniTersal  modem  stsge- 
Brection  here  is  "  a  dance/'  which  perhaps  followed  the  duke's  speech :  tiie  ancient 
lirection,  however,  is  merely  exit ;  but  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  why  the 
iuke  should  go  out  before  the  conclusion  of  the  Epilogue — nerertheless,  according 
o  the  custom  of  our  old  stage,  he  may  have  done  so.  Bialone,  Steevens,  and 
>ther  modem  editors,  Capell  excepted,  read  And  instead  of  **  As  **  in  this  line, 
fithout  reason  for  the  change,  and  without  attempting  to  assign  any. 

*  —  no  bush,]  It  was  formerly  the  custom,  says  Steevens,  to  hang  a  h^  qf 
vy  at  the  door  of  a  vintner.  It  is  alluded  to  by  many  old  writers,  whom  it  would 
le  very  easy  to  quote,  were  they  at  all  required. 

'  If  I  were  a  woman,]  The  female  characters  in  plays,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
ibflenre,  were  at  this  time,  and  until  after  the  Restoration,  performed  by  boys,  or 
'Oiing  men. 
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'*  The  Tamiiip  of  the  Slirrw  **  is  usually  supposed  to  have  been 
first  printed  in  the  folio  of  1623,  but  such  appears  not  to  be 
the  fiu't.  In  that  folio  it  occupies  twenty-two  pageB,  viz.  from 
p.  20S  to  p.  229  inclusive,  in  the  division  of  "  Comedies."  It  was 
n^prinied  in  the  three  later  folios. 
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It  has  been  hitherto  thought  that "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  "  was 
one  of  the  Comedies,  by  Shakespeare,  first  printed  in  the  folio,  1628. 
This  is  not  the  fact :  it  had  been  printed  in  4to.  at  an  earlier  date, 
although  we  are,  unluckily,  not  in  a  condition  to  prove  what  that 
date  might  be.  The  difficulty  in  ascertaining  this  point  arises 
partly  out  of  the  mutilation  of  two  of  the  only  known  copies  of 
the  4to.  impression  of  ''  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew."  It  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  "  Biographia  Dramatica^"  but  it  was  included  by 
Steevens  in  the  four  volumes  he  published  til  1766  of  the  Twenty 
Quartos,  which  had  come  out  anterior  to  the  Bestoration.  He 
assigned  to  it  the  date  of  1631,  and  unquestionably  such  is  the 
year  upon  the  title-page,  but  that  title-page  must  have  been  struck 
off  long  subsequent  to  the  printing  of  the  body  of  the  comedy  to 
which  it  is  attached ;  and  upon  examination  the  most  unpractised 
eye  will  discover  that  the  type  used  throughout  was  considerably 
older  than  1631. 

Only  three  copies  of  this  4to.  have  yet  come  to  light:  one 
(among  Capell's  books  at  Cambridge)  has  the  title-page  with  the 
imprint  of  1.  Smith wicke,  1631 ;  another  (in  the  British  Museum) 
has  only  a  fragment  of  that  title-page,  without  the  imprint ;  and 
the  third  (in  the  hands  of  the  editor)  has  no  title-page  at  all,  but 
a  memorandum  in  manuscript  at  the  top  of  the  first  page  (sign. 
A  2),  the  upper  half  of  which  has  been  cropped  away  by  a  careless 
binder,  so  that  only  the  lower  half  of  the  figures  and  letters  re- 
mains ;  enough,  however,  to  enable  us  to  read,  as  well  as  the  inscrip- 
tion can  be  made  out,  "  1607  stayed  by  the  Author."  The  date 
may  be  1609,  but  the  top  of  the  six,  and  of  the  seven,  or  nine,  has 
fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  shears.  What  we  are,  probably,  to  under- 
stand is,  that  the  publication  of  the  comedy  in  1607,  or  1609,  had 
been  in  some  way  "  stayed  '*  by  the  intervention  of  the  author,  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  the  company  to  which  he  belonged ;  and  that, 
having  in  consequence  been  laid  aside  for  a  number  of  years,  some 
copies  of  it,  remaining  in  the  hands  of  Smithwicke  the  stationer, 
were  issued  in  1631,  as  if  it  had  been  then  first  published. 

The  cause  of  the  "  stay  "  of  publication  in  1607,  or  1609,  was 
doubtless  the  anxiety  of  Shakespeare  and  his  fellow-actors  thai 
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the  attraction  of  the  piece  at  the  Globe  or  Blackfriara  sboiild  not 
be  diminished ;  but  before  it  was  issued  in  1631, 4to. ''  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew "  had  been  included  in  the  folio,  1623,  and  we  are 
able  to  show  that,  as  was  usual  with  the  player-editors  of  that 
Tolume,  thej  printed  from  the  4to,  with  a  copj  of  which  thej 
must  have  been  furnished,  and  not  from  any  original  manuscript. 
As  in  other  cases,  they  cured  some  obvious  defects,  but  they  left 
many  passages  just  as  they  stood  in  the  original.  Aa  an  im- 
provement, we  may  point  out  a  line  near  the  commencement  of 
the  "  Induction,"  where  in  the  4to.  the  Huntsman  says — 

«  Trust  me,  I  take  him  for  the  dog." 

In  the  folio,  1628,  it  runs  thus — 

**  Trust  me,  I  take  him  for  the  better  dpg," 

which  was  doubtless  the  true  reading.  Again,  in  Act  iL  ac  1, 
where  Hortensio  enters  "  with  his  head  broken/'  he  tella  Baptiatt 
in  the  4to. — 

'*  I  think  shell  prove  a  soldier  ;** 
when  he  ought  to  say,  according  to  the  folio,  1628, — 

**  I  think  she'll  sooner  prOTe  a  soldier." 

In  both  these  instances  the  necessity  of  emendation  ia  evident. 
In  our  notes  we  have  pointed  out  places  where  various  corruptioiiB 
of  the  4to.  are  transferred  to  the  folio ;  and  trifling  etroumstanoes 
show  that  the  folio,  1623,  was,  in  general,  merely  a  repetition  of  the 
4to,  which  we  suppose  to  have  been  printed,  but  not  published,  in 
1607  or  1609.  Thus,  in  the  scene  last  quoted,  Gremio  ia  boaatmg— 

**  My  hangings  all  of  Tyrian  tapestry." 

Here,  both  in  the  4to.  and  folio,  "  Tyrian  "  is  spelt  ^trtM.  Jia 
the  same  way  the  name  of  Hortensio  is  sometimes  spelt  with  an  4 
and  sometimes  with  a  t  both  in  the  folio  and  4to,  and  prociaelj  in 
the  same  places ;  but  the  chief  proof  that  the  folio  waa  printed 
after  the  4to.  is  derived  from  the  not  unfrequent  emendationa  of 
measure,  and  even  of  punctuation  (the  last  a  matter  seldom  much 
attended  to),  while,  in  nearly  all  cases,  the  orthography  of  the  fblip 
is  more  modem  than  that  of  the  4to. 

It  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  the  plot  of  Shakespeare^a  **  Taming 
of  the  Shrew  "  was  obtained  from  an  earlier  comedy  called  **  The 
Taming  of  a  Shrew  ;*'  and  what  renders  it  more  probable  that  the 
former  was  originally  printed  in  1607  is,  that  a  new  edition  of  the 
latter  came  out  in  that  very  year.  Perhaps  the  popularity  of  Shake- 
speare's production  about  this  period  led  to  the  re-appearance  of 
the  drama  upon  which  it  was  known  to  be  founded ;  and  so  little 
did  our  great  dramatist  wish  to  conceal  hia  obligation^  that  with 
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the  Mdalleflt  possible  vamtion,  *^  the  "  for  «,  he  adopted  the  title 
of  the  rival  performance.  Moreover,  if  Malone  be  correct  (Shaksp. 
bj  Boswell,  ii.  342  and  v.  352),  the  two  comedies  were  entered  at 
Stationers*  Hall  within  a  short  period  of  each  other,  viz.  the  older 
production  on  the  22nd  Jan.  1606,  and  Shakespeare's  comedj  on 
19th  Nov.  1607,  when,  as  Malone  imagines,  Smithwicke  (who  had 
entered  it)  contemplated  the  publication  of  what  did  not  in  &ct 
come  out  until  twenty-four  years  afterwards. 

When  Steevens  in  1779  published  the  *'  Six  Old  Plays,"  more 
or  less  employed  by  Shakespeare  in  six  of  his  own  dramas,  no 
older  edition  of  the  *'  Taming  of  a  Shrew "  than  that  of  1607 
was  known.  It  was  conjectured,  however,  that  it  had  come  from 
the  press  at  an  earlier  date,  and  Pope  appeared  to  have  been  once 
in  possession  of  a  copy  of  it,  dated  as  early  as  1594.  This  copy 
has  since  been  recovered,  and  is  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire :  the  exact  title  of  it  is  as  follows : — 

**  A  Pleasant  Conceited  Historie,  called  The  taming  of  a  Shrew. 
As  it  was  sundry  times  acted  by  the  Bight  honorable  the  Earle  of 
Pembrook  his  seruants. — Printed  at  London  by  Peter  Short  and  are 
to  be  sold  by  Cutbert  Burbie,  at  his  shop  at  the  Boyall  Exchange. 
1594."  4to.» 

It  was  reprinted  in  1596,  and  a  copy  of  that  edition  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere.  The  impression  of  1607,  the 
copy  used  by  Steevens  in  1766,  is  likewise  in  the  collection  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire. 

There  are  three  entries  in  the  Begisters  of  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany relating  to  "  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew ;"  and  when  Blounte  and 
Jaggard,  on  the  8th  Nov.  1623,  entered  ^  Mr.  William  Shakspeare's 
Comedyes,  Histories,  and  Tragedyes,  soe  many  of  the  said  copies 
as  are  not  formerly  entered  to  other  men,"  they  did  not  include 
'<  The  Taming  of  M^  Shrew :"  hence  an  inference  may  be  fairly 
drawn,  that  at  some  previous  time  it  had  been  "  entered  to  other 
men;"  and  this,  we  apprehend,  is  the  very  edition  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ''stay"  by  the  author,  long  remained  in  the 
stationer's  hands,  and  was  not  finally  published  until  1631. 

On  the  question,  when  it  was  originally  composed,  opinions  have 
varied  considerably.  Malone  first  believed  that  "  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew  "  was  written  in  1606,  and  subsequently  gave  1596  as 
its  probable  date.  Nobody  seems  to  haVe  sufficiently  attended  to 
the  apparently  unimportant  fact,  that  in  *'  Hamlet "  Shakespeare 
mistakenly  introduces  the  name  of  Baptista  as  that  of  a  woman, 
while  in  "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew "  Baptista  is  the  father  of 
Katharine  and   Bianca.     Had  he  been  aware,  when  he  wrote 

*  It  wai.  bj  the  kind  permiMion  of  hit  Gnoe,  Teprinted  bj  the  Shakespeare 
Society  in  1844,  with  a  &c-8imile  of  the  original  title-page. 
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^  Hamlet,"  that  Baptista  was  the  name  of  a  man,  he  would  hardlj 
have  used  it  for  that  of  a  woman ;  but  before  he  produced  ^*  Tbe 
Taming  of  the  Shrew  "  he  had  detected  his  error.  The  great  pro- 
bability is,  that  *'  Hamlet "  was  written  at  the  earliest  in  1601,  and 
"  The  Taming  of  the.  Shrew  "  perhaps  came  from  the  pen  of  its 
author  not  very  long  afterwards. 

The  recent  reprint  of"  The  pleasant  Comedj  of  Patient  Ghiaall," 
hj  Dekker,  Chettle,  and  Haughton,  from  the  edition  of  1(K)3,  tends 
to  throw  light  on  this  point.  Henslowe*s  Diary  establishes,  that 
the  three  dramatists  above  named  were  writing  it  in  the  winter  of 
1599.  It  contains  various  allusions  to  the  taming  of  shrews ;  and 
it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  old  ''  Taming  of  a  Shrew"  was  acted 
by  Heuslowe*s  company,  and  is  mentioned  by  him  under  the  date 
of  11th  June,  1594.  One  of  the  passages  in  "  Patient  Grissill," 
which  seems  to  connect  the  two,  occurs  in  Act  v.  sc.  2,  where  Sir 
Owen,  producing  his  wands,  says  to  the  marquess,  "  I  will  lean 
your  medicines  to  tame  shrews."  This  expression  is  remarkable, 
because  we  find  by  Henslowe's  Diary  that,  in  July,  1602,  Dekker 
received  a  payment  from  the  old  manager,  on  account  of  a  comedy  he 
was  then  writing  under  the  title  of  "  A  Medicine  for  a  curst  Wife." 
Our  conjecture  is,  that  Shakespeare  (in  coalition,  possibly,  with 
some  other  dramatist,  who  wrote  the  portions  which  are  admitted 
not  to  be  in  Shakespeare's  manner)  produced  his  "  Taming  of  the 
Shrew  "  soon  after  "  Patient  Grissill "  had  been  brought  upon  the 
stage  in  1599,  and  as  a  sort  of  counterpart  to  it ;  and  that  Dekker  fol- 
lowed up  the  subject  in  the  summer  of  1602  by  his  '*  Medicine  for 
a  curst  Wife,"  having  been  incited  by  the  success  of  Shakespeare's 
"  Taming  of  the  Shrew  "  at  a  rival  theatre.  At  this  time  the  old 
"  Taming  of  a  Shrew  "  had  been  laid  upon  the  shelf  as  a  public 
performance,  and  Shakespeare  having  very  nearly  adopted  its  title, 
Dekker  took  a  different  one,  in  accordance  with  the  expression  he 
had  used  two  or  three  years  before  in  "  Patient  Grissill  *." 

The  silence  of  Meres  in  1598  regarding  any  such  play  by  Shake- 
speare is  also  important:  had  it  then  been  written,  he  could 
scarcely  have  failed  to  mention  it ;  so  that  we  have  strong  negative 
evidence  of  its  non-existence  before  the  appearance  of  Palladit 
Tamia.  When  Sir  John  Harrington,  in  his  *'  Metamorphosis  of 
Ajax,"  1596,  says  ^*  Eead  the  booke  of  Taming  a  Shrew,  which 
hath  made  a  number  of  us  so  perfect  that  now  every  one  can  rule 
a  shrew  in  our  country,  save  he  that  hath  her,"  he  meant  the  old 
"  Taming  of  a  Shrew,"  reprinted  in  the  same  year.  In  that  play 
we  have  not  only  the  comedy  in  which  Petruchio  and  Katharine 

'  If  we  suppose  Shakespeare,  in  A.  iv.  sc.  1 ,  to  aUude  to  T.  Heywood's  plaj, 
«  A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness,"  it  might  show  that  "  The  Tkming  of  the 
Shrew  **  was  written  after  Feb.  1602-3. 
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are  chiefly  engaged,  but  the  Induction,  which  is  carried  out  to  the 
close ;  for  Sly  and  the  Tapster  very  humorously  conclude  the  piece, 
as  they  had  begun  it. 

As  it  is  evident  that  Shakespeare  made  great  use  of  the  old 
comedy,  both  in  his  Induction  and  in  the  body  of  his  play,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  inquire  particularly  to  what  originals  the  writer 
of  "  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew  "  resorted.  As  regards  the  Induction, 
Douce  was  of  opinion  that  the  story  of  ''  The  Sleeper  awakened," 
in  the  ''  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,"  was  the  source  of  the 
many  imitations  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  referred  to. 
Warton  (Hist.  Engl.  Poetry,  iv.  117.  Edit.  1824)  teUs  us,  that 
among  the  books  of  Collins  was  a  collection  of  tales  by  Richard 
£dwards,  dated  in  1570,  and  including  "the  Induction  of  the 
Tinker  in  Shakespeare's  *  Taming  of  the  Shrew.'  "  This  might  be 
the  original  employed  by  the  author  of  the  old  "Taming  of  a 
Shrew :"  for  the  play  itself  he,  perhaps,  availed  himself  of  some 
now  unknown  translation  of  Nott.  yiii.  fab.  2,  of  the  Fiacevoli 
Hotti  of  Straparola '. 

The  Suppositi  of  Ariosto,  freely  translated  by  Gascoyne  (before 
1566,  when  it  was  acted  at  Gray's  Inn)  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Supposes,"  seems  to  have  afforded  Shakespeare  part  of  his  plot :  it 
relates  to  the  manner  in  which  Lucentio  and  Tranio  pass  off  the 
Pedant  as  Yincentio,  which  ia  not  in  the  old  "Taming  of  a 
Shrew."  In  the  list  of  persons  preceding  Gascoyne's  "  Supposes  " 
Shakespeare  found  the  name  of  Petrucio,  (a  character  not  so  called 
by  Ariosto)  and  hence,  perhaps,  he  adopted  it.  This  affords  another 
slight  link  of  connexion  between  "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  "  and 
"  The  Supposes ;"  but  there  exists  a  third,  still  slighter,  of  which  no 
notice  has  ever  been  taken.  It  consists  of  the  use  of  the  word  "  sup- 
poses," in  A.  T.  sc.  1,  exactly  in  the  substantive  sense  in  which  it 
is  employed  by  Gascoyne,  and  in  reference  to  that  part  of  the 
story  which  had  been  derived  from  his  translation.  How  little 
Shakespeare's  "  Taming  of  the  Shrew"  was  known  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that 
"  The  Tatler,"  No.  231,  contains  the  story  of  it,  told  as  of  a  gentle- 
man's  family  then  residing  in  Lincolnshire. 

*  The  plot  of  the  Induction,  prohably  from  some  old  version  of  Goulart's 
**  Admirable  Histories/'  which  were  wholly  translated  by  Edward  Grimstone  in 
1607,  may  be  seen  in  Vol.  iv.  of  the  Shakespeare  Society's  Papers.  The  old  title- 
page  of  the  edition  of  Shakespeare's  '*  Taming  of  the  Shrew/'  in  4to,  printed,  as 
we  suppose,  in  1607,  must  have  been  cancelled,  and  that  of  V63]  substituted  by 
Smithwicke.    This  will  account  for  the  editor's  copy  being  without  a  title-page. 


DBAMATIS  PERSONiE'. 


1  PenonB  in  the 


A  Lord. 

CHBISTOPHEE  SLY,  a  Tinker.  Hoflteea,  Page,  ^     ^^      . 

PUyerB.  Huntsmen,  .^ad  Servants.  /     ^^^'^'^ 

BAPTISTA,  a  rich  Gentleman  of  Padua. 
VrSrCENTIO,  an  old  Gentleman  of  Pisa. 
LUCENTIO,  Son  to  Vincentio. 
PETBUCKIO,  a  Gentleman  of  Verona. 

'  >  Suitors  to  Bianca. 

HOBTENSIO.  J  «i»u"». 

TEANIO. 


..} 


BIONDELLO    '   Servants  to  Lucentio. 

?S?'     }-™-— 

The  Pedant. 

KATHAEINA, 

BIANCA, 

Widow. 


y  Daughters  to  Baptista. 


Tailor,  Haberdasher,  and  Servants,  attending  on  Baptiata  and 

Petruchio. 

SCENE,  sometimes  in  Padua ;  and  sometimes  in  Petarachio*t 

House  in  the  Country. 

^  A  list  of  the  chancten  in  this  comedj  was  first  printed  by  Rowe. 


TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


INDUCTION. 

SCENE  I. 

Before  an  Alehouse  on  a  Heath. 

Enter  Hostess  and  Slt. 

Sly.  I'll  pheese  you,  in  faith  *. 

Host  A  pair  of  stocks,  you  rogue  I 

Sly.  Y'are  a  baggage :  the  Slys  are  no  rogues ;  look  in 
the  chronicles,  we  came  in  with  Richard  Conqueror.  There- 
fore, paucas  pallabris  ;  let  the  world  slide.     Sessa  *  / 

Host.  You  will  not  pay  for  the  glasses  you  have  burst*  P 

Sly.  No,  not  a  denier.     Go  by,  Jeronimy  : 
Gh>  to  thy  cold  bed,  and  warm  thee  ^. 

>  111  PBBBSB  yoQ,  in  faith.]  Thus  the  word  is  printed  in  the  4to.  and  in  the 
folio  of  1623.  In  the  old  "  Taming  of  a  Shrew/'  it  is  printed/Mt,  in  the  three 
editioni  of  1694,  1596,  and  1607.  Ben  Jonson  uses  the  word  in  his  **  Alchemist/' 
and  spells  it,  in  his  folio  of  1616,/etze,  in  which  form  he  is  followed  hj  modem 
lezioognphers.  It  is  the  same  word,  howeyer  spelt ;  and  Gifford,  who  was  a  West 
of  England  man,  sajs  that  in  that  part  of  the  oonntry  it  means,  to  *^  beat,  chastise^ 
or  humble,"  &c  B.  Jonson's  Works,  It.  188.  Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  authority  of  Sb 
Thomas  Smith,  in  his  book  Dt  Sermont  Anglieo,  says  that  it  means  in  JUa  <ft- 
dmeert.  Such  may  haTO  been  its  original  sense,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  it 
used  figuratively  in  the  way  Gifford  has  explained. 

^  Therefore  pauea$  palUibri$ ;  let  the  world  slide.  Sena  /]  Pocaa  palahra§ 
is  Spanish  for  "  few  words,"  a  foreign  phrase  in  common  use  in  the  time  of  Shake- 
speare. The  same  remark,  as  regards  common  use,  will  apply  to  '*  let  the  world 
slide,"  or  **  let  the  world  slip,"  as  Sly  afterwards  words  it ;  but  we  do  not  find 
$es9a,  or  ceua  (cease),  so  employed  in  other  authors.  It  occurs  again,  under  th« 
form  of  seuey,  in  **  King  Lear,"  A.  iii.  sc  4. 

*  —  you  have  burst  ?]    To  htr$t  and  to  break  were  anciently  synonymous. 

* Go  by,  Jeronimy : 

Go  to  thy  cold  bed,  and  warm  tiiee.]     In  this  passage,  there  is  a  double 
allusion  to  "The  Spanish  Tragedy,"  by  Thomas  Kyd.    How  the  capital  8  becam* 
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Host.  I  know  my  remedy;  I  must  go  fetch  the  head- 
borough  •.  [J5W. 

Sly,  Third,  or  fourth,  or  fifth  borough,  I'll  answer 
him  by  law.  I'll  not  budge  an  inch,  boy :  let  him  come, 
and  kindly.  \_Lie8  dmcn  on  tJie  ground^  andfalh  asleep. 

Wind  Horns.     Enter  a  Lord  from  hunting,  with  Huntsmen 

and  Servants. 

Lord,  Huntsman,  I  charge  thee,  tender  well  my  hounds: 
Brach  Merriman, — ^the  poor  cur  is  emboss'd  *, 
And  couple  Clowder  with  the  deep-mouth'd  brach. 
Saw'st  thou  not,  boy,  how  Silver  made  it  good 
At  the  hedge  comer,  in  the  coldest  fault  P 
I  would  not  lose  the  dog  for  twenty  pound. 

1  Hun,  Why,  Belman  is  as  good  as  he,  my  lord ; 
He  cried  upon  it  at  the  merest  loss. 
And  twice  to-day  pick'd  out  the  dullest  scent : 
Trust  me,  I  take  him  for  the  better  dog. 

Lord.  Thou  art  a  fool :  if  Echo  were  as  fleet, 
I  would  esteem  him  worth  a  dozen  such. 
But  sup  them  well,  and  look  unto  them  all : 
To-morrow  I  intend  to  hunt  again. 

1  Hun.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Lord,  What's  here  P     one  dead,  or  drunk  P     See,  doth  he 
breathe  P 

introdaced  into  the  text  before  Jerominy,  so  as  to  conTert  bim  into  a  ntnt,  in  tbe 
folio,  1623,  it  is  not  easy  to  explain :  it  is  not  in  tbe  4to.  nor  in  tbe  oorr.  lb.  IfiSS, 
and  may  be  fairly  dismissed  as  an  interpolation.  Tbe  ReT.  Mr.  Dyoe's  notion 
tbat  Sly  was  well  acquainted  with  St.  Jerome  is  not  happy.  The  phrase  '*  Go  by  " 
is  derived  from  one  part  of  **  Tbe  Spanish  Tragedy/'  of  which  Jeronimo  may  be 
called  tbe  hero ;  and  "  Go  to  thy  cold  bed,  and  warm  thee,"  refers  to  another  part 
of  tbe  same  play.  See  **  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,"  last  edition,  vol.  iii.  p.  ISO  and 
163.  Different  parts  of  this  popular  play  were  often  quoted  and  ridiculed  by  ooo- 
temporary  writers ;  but  nothing  would  be  gained  by  enumerating  them. 

*  —  I  must  go  fetch  the  headborough.]  So  it  stands  in  all  the  old  oopici, 
but  in  some  modem  editions  it  has  been  needlessly  altered  to  thirdbortmghf  ondar 
the  notion  that  it  made  Sly's  answer  more  apposite.  The  threat  regarding  tb« 
"headborough,"  by  the  hostess,  brings  the  *'  thirdborough  "  (an  oflScer  of  mmilar 
duties,  and  often  mentioned  in  connexion)  into  Sly's  mind.  The  "  thirdborough  " 
(as  Ritson  shows  by  a  quotation  from  *' Tbe  Constable's  Guide,"  1771)  is  u 
officer  still  known  in  Warwickshire.  Dull  calls  himself  **  tharborough,"  or  third- 
boroughf  in  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost." 

*  Brach  Merriman, — the  poor  cur  is  bmboss'd,]  *'  Brach  "  generally  meant  i 
hound  used  in  the  chase :  a  dog,  or  a  deer,  is  said  to  be  "  embossed  "  when  &tigne 
makes  either  foam  at  the  mouth.  Etymologists  have  puzzled  tbemselvet,  but 
probably  we  need  go  no  farther  for  the  derivation  of  *'  embossed,"  or  emboihtd, 
than  the  French  emboueher. 
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2  Hun,    He  breathes,  my  lord.     Were  he  not  warm'd 
with  ale. 
This  were  a  bed  but  cold  to  sleep  so  soundly. 

Lord,  0  monstrous  beast !  how  like  a  swine  he  lies. 
Grim  death,  how  foul  and  loathsome  is  thine  image  I 
Sirs,  I  will  practise  on  this  drunken  man. 
What  think  you,  if  he  were  conveyed  to  bed, 
Wrapp'd  in  sweet  clothes,  rings  put  upon  his  fingers, 
A  most  delicious  banquet  by  his  bed, 
And  brave  attendants  near  him  when  he  wakes. 
Would  not  the  beggar  then  forget  himself? 

1  Hun,  Believe  me,  lord,  I  think  he  cannot  choose. 

2  Hun,  It  woidd  seem  strange  imto  him  when  he  wak'd. 
Lord,  Even  as  a  flattering  dream,  or  worthless  fancy. 

Then,  take  him  up,  and  manage  well  the  jest. 

Carry  him  gently  to  my  fairest  chamber. 

And  hang  it  round  with  all  my  wanton  pictures ; 

Balm  his  foul  head  with  warm  distilled  waters. 

And  bum  sweet  wood  to  make  the  lodging  sweet : 

Procure  me  music  ready  when  he  wakes, 

To  make  a  dulcet  and  a  heavenly  sound ; 

And,  if  he  chance  to  speak,  be  ready  straight. 

And,  with  a  low  submissive  reverence. 

Say, — what  is  it  your  honour  will  command  P 

Let  one  attend  him  with  a  silver  bason. 

Full  of  rose-water,  and  bestrewed  with  flowers ; 

Another  bear  the  ewer,  the  third  a  diaper. 

And  say, — will't  please  your  lordship  cool  your  hands  P 

Some  one  be  ready  with  a  costly  suit, 

And  ask  him  what  apparel  he  will  wear ; 

Another  tell  him  of  his  hounds  and  horse, 

And  that  his  lady  mourns  at  his  disease. 

Persuade  him,  that  he  hath  been  lunatic ; 

And,  when  he  says  he  is — y  say,  that  he  dreams ', 

For  he  is  nothing  but  a  mighty  lord. 

rhis  do,  and  do  it  kindly,  gentle  sirs : 


'  And,  when  he  wjs  he  is — »  say,  that  he  dreamsj  The  lord  leasee  something 
bere  to  be  understood.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  would  insert  poor^  and  Johnson  8ly^ 
iHhongh  the  lord  could  not  know  the  name  of  the  beggar;  but  no  change  is 
necessary.  There  is  no  dash  after  "  is  "  in  the  folios,  and  it  will  be  obserred  tiiat 
the  line  is  syllabically  complete  without  any  addition.  The  corr.  fo.  10S2  puts  it 
^QB :  <*  When  he  says  what  he  is,  say  that  he  dreams ;"  but  though  it  may  make 
the  matter  quite  erident,  it  seems  to  do  needless  wrong  to  the  old  text. 
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It  will  be  pastime  passing  excellent, 
If  it  be  husbanded  with  modesty. 

1  Sun,  My  lord,  I  warrant  you,  we  will  play  our  part. 
As  he  shall  think,  by  our  true  diligence, 

He  is  no  less  than  what  we  say  he  is. 

Lord,  Take  him  up  gently,  and  to  bed  with  him, 
And  each  one  to  his  oflBce  when  he  wakes. — 

[Sly  is  borne  out.    A  trumpet  rounds. 
8irrah,  go  see  what  trumpet  'tis  that  soimds : — 

\_JExit  Sertawt, 
Belike,  some  noble  gentleman  that  means, 
TraveUing  some  journey,  to  repose  him  here. — 

Re-enter  Servant. 

How  now  P  who  is  it  P 

8erv.  An  it  please  your  honour, 

Players  that  offer  service  to  your  lordship  *. 

Lord.  Bid  them  come  near. 

Enter  Players '. 

Now,  fellows,  you  are  welcome. 
Players.  We  th£tnk  your  honour. 
Lord.  Do  you  intend  to  stay  with  me  to-night  P 

2  Play.  So  please  your  lordship  to  accept  our  duty. 
Lord.  With  all  my  heart. — ^This  fellow  I  remember. 

Since  once  he  play'd  a  farmer's  eldest  son : — 
'Twas  where  you  woo'd  the  gentlewoman  so  well. 
I  have  forgot  your  name ;  but,  sure,  that  part 
Was  aptly  fitted,  and  naturally  performed. 

1  Play.  I  think,  'twas  Soto  that  your  honour  means '. 

*  Players  that  offer  service  to  your  lordship.]  In  the  oonr.  fo.  1632  the  rega- 
lation  is  this,  making  it  necessary  to  introduce  the  word  humble  into  the  last  line: 

"  How  now  ?  who  is't  ? 

Serv,  An't  please  your  honour,  players 

That  offer  humhle  service  to  your  lordship." 

The  old  arrangement  of  the  verse  may  very  well  stand  without  humble. 

'  Enter  Players.]  *'  Enter  Jive  or  tix  Players,"  says  the  amended  stage-direc- 
tion in  the  con*,  fo.  1632,  showing  the  number  usually  employed. 

'  I  think,  'twas  Soto  that  your  honour  means.]  This  line  is  given  to  Smeik 
in  the  first  folio  as  well  as  in  the  4to.  from  which  it  was  printed :  and  as  then 
was  an  actor  of  that  name  in  Shakespeare's  Company,  he  was  most  likely  the 
person  who  played  the  character.  He  is  introduced  again  in  **  Henry  IV." 
pt.  2,  in  *'  Henry  VI."  pt.  3,  &c.  It  has  been  supposed  by  Theobald,  that  the 
reference  was  to  Soto  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  *'  Woman  Pleased ;"  bat  as 
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Lord,  *Ti8  very  true :  thou  didst  it  excellent. 
Welly  you  are  come  to  me  in  happy  time, 
Tlie  rather  for  I  have  some  sport  in  hand. 
Wherein  your  cimning  can  assist  me  much. 
There  is  a  lord  will  hear  you  play  to-night ; 
But  I  am  doubtfiil  of  your  modesties, 
Lest,  over-eyeing  of  his  odd  behaviour, 
(For  yet  his  honour  never  heard  a  play) 
You  break  into  some  merry  passion. 
And  so  offend  him  ;  for,  I  tell  you,  sirs. 
If  you  should  smile  he  grows  impatient. 

1  Play,  Fear  not,  my  lord :  we  can  contain  ourselves. 
Were  he  the  veriest  antick  in  the  world. 

Lord,  Go,  sirrah,  take  them  to  the  buttery, 
And  give  them  friendly  welcome  every  one : 
Let  them  want  nothing  that  my  house  affords. — 

[^Exeunt  Servant  and  Players, 
Sirrah,  go  you  to  Bartholmew  my  page,  [To  a  Servant. 

And  see  him  dress'd  in  all  suits  like  a  lady : 
That  done,  conduct  him  to  the  drunkard's  chamber ; 
And  call  him  madam,  do  him  obeisance : 
Tell  him  from  me,  as  he  will  win  my  love. 
He  bear  himself  with  honourable  action. 
Such  as  he  hath  observ'd  in  noble  ladies 
Unto  their  lords  by  them  accomplished : 
Such  duty  to  the  drunkard  let  him  do. 
With  soft  low  tongue,  and  lowly  courtesy ; 
And  say, — ^What  is't  your  honour  will  command^ 
Wherein  your  lady,  and  your  himible  wife 
May  show  her  duty,  and  make  known  her  love  ? 
And  then,  with  kind  embracements,  tempting  kisses. 
And  with  declining  head  into  his  bosom. 
Bid  him  shed  tears,  as  being  overjoyed 
To  see  her  noble  lord  restored  to  health. 
Who  for  this  seven  years  hath  esteemed  him 
No  better  than  a  poor  and  loathsome  beggar. 
And  if  the  boy  have  not  a  woman's  gift. 
To  rain  a  shower  of  commanded  tears. 
An  onion  will  do  weU  for  such  a  shift. 
Which,  in  a  napkin  being  close  conveyed, 

Tfrwhitt  remarks,  the  drcmnttanoe  of  **  wooing  the  gentlewoman  so  weU  "  does 
not  tally  with  the  story  of  that  play.  Probably  a  character  called  SSoto  fignred  in 
•ome  other  play  of  the  time,  now  lost. 
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Shall  in  despite  enforce  a  watery  eye. 

Sec  this  despatched  with  all  the  haste  thou  canst : 

Anon  I'll  give  thee  more  instructions.  [^Exit  Servant. 

I  know,  the  boy  will  well  usurp  the  grace, 

Voice,  gait,  and  action  of  a  gentlewoman : 

I  long  to  hear  him  call  the  drunkard  husband. 

And  how  my  men  will  stay  themselves  firom  laughter. 

When  they  do  homage  to  this  simple  peasant. 

I'll  in  to  counsel  them  :  haply,  my  presence 

May  well  abate  their  over-merry  spleen  *, 

Which  otherwise  would  grow  into  extremes.  \^ExeufU, 

SCENE  11. 

A  Bedchamber  in  the  Lord's  House. 

8ly  is  discovered *f  tcith  attendants;  some  mth  apparel,  others 
with  bason,  ewer,  and  appurtenances.  Enter  Lord,  dressed 
like  a  Servant. 

Sly,  For  God's  sake,  a  pot  of  small  ale. 

1  Serv,  Will't  please  your  lordship  drink  a  cup  of  sack  P 

2  Serv,  Will't  please  your  honour  taste  of  these  conserves  P 

3  Serv.  What  raiment  will  your  honour  wear  to-day  P 
Sly.  I   am   Christophero   Sly ;   call  not  me  honour,  nor 

lordship :  I  ne'er  drank  sack  in  my  life  * ;  and  if  you  give 
me  any  conserves,  give  me  conserves  of  beef.  Ne'er  ask  me 
what  raiment  I'll  wear,  for  I  have  no  more  doublets  than 
backs,  no  more  stockings  than  legs,  nor  no  more  shoes  than 
feet ;  nay,  sometime,  more  feet  than  shoes,  or  such  shoes  as 
my  toes  look  through  the  overleather. 

*  May  well  abate  their  over-nierry  8|deeD,]  So  the  oorr.  fo.  1632 :  no  doabt 
**  their  "  was  spelt  y'  in  the  old  MS.,  and  misreAd  tht  by  the  printer.  The  fdio, 
as  might  be  expected,  follows  the  4to. 

'  Sly  is  discovered,]  The  old  stage-direction  is,  '*  Enter  aloft  the  dnmkard 
with  attendants/'  Sec. ;  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  Sly  and  those  about  him 
were  represented  in  a  balcony  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  whence  they  were  to  wit- 
ness the  performance  of  the  actors.  Such  appears  to  have  been  invariably  the 
case,  when  a  play  within  a  play  was  represented  in  our  old  theatres ;  dix«ctly  the 
reverse  of  our  modem  practice,  where  the  play  within  a  play  is  exhibited  on  i 
raisod  platform  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  and  the  actors  in  the  main  pimy  are  m 
front.     In  the  prefixes  of  the  old  editions  Sly  is  always  called  Beg.  Le.  Beggar. 

*  —  I  ne'er  drank  sack  in  my  life ;]  So  the  old  copies  4to.  and  f<^ ;  as 
afterwards  '*  Ne'er  ask  me,"  &c.  This  is  consistent,  and  there  is  no  reason  agamst 
it ;  though  modem  editions  usually  have  **  never  "  in  one  instance,  and  **  ne'er"  in 
the  other. 
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Lord,  Heaven  cease  this  idle  humour  *  in  your  honour ! 
O  !  that  a  mighty  man,  of  such  descent, 
Of  such  possessions,  and  so  high  esteem, 
Should  be  inftised  with  so  foul  a  spirit  I 

Sly,  What!  would  you  make  me  madP  Am  not.  I 
Christopher  Sly,  old  Sly's  son,  of  Burton-heath  * ;  by  birth 
a  pedlar,  by  education  a  card-maker,  by  transmutation  a 
bear-herd,  and  now  by  present  profession  a  tinker?  Ask 
Marian  Hacket,  the  fat  alewife  of  Wincot ',  if  she  know  me 
not :  if  she  say  I  am  not  fourteen  pence  on  the  score  for  sheer 
ale,  score  me  up  for  the  lyingest  knave  in  Christendom. 
What !  I  am  not  bestraught  *.     Here's — 

1  Sere,  0 !  this  it  is  that  makes  your  lady  mourn. 

2  Serf),  0 !  this  it  is '  that  makes  your  servants  droop. 
Lord,  Hence  comes  it  that  your  kindred  shmi  your  house, 

As  beaten  hence  by  your  strange  lunacy. 

O  noble  lord !  bethink  thee  of  thy  birth  ; 

Call  home  thy  ancient  thoughts  from  banishment, 

And  banish  hence  these  abject  lowly  dreams. 

Look  how  thy  servants  do  attend  on  thee, 

Each  in  his  office  ready  at  thy  beck : 

*  —  this  iDLV  bamour]  This  epithet  may  very  properly  be  retained,  although 
the  corr.  fo.  1632,  asing,  perhaps,  the  word  not  unnaturally  substituted  by  some 
performer  of  the  part  of  the  Lord,  inserts  evil  for  "  idle." 

*  —  old  Sly's  son,  of  Burton-heath  ;]  Perhaps,  as  Malone  suggests,  we 
ought  to  read  Barton -on-the-heath,  a  village  in  Warwidcshire. 

'  Ask  Marian  Hacket,  the  fat  alewife  of  Winoot,]  Doubtless,  Marian  Hacket 
was  living  and  well  known  at  Wincot,  about  four  miles  from  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
at  the  time  this  play  was  written.  Afterwards  Cicely  Hacket  is  spoken  of  by  one 
of  the  servants.  For  '*  sheer  ale,"  mentioned  just  below,  we  are  told  in  the  corr. 
fo.  1632  to  read  "  Warwickshire  ale,"  on  the  supposition  that  Wanoick  had 
dropped  out  at  the  end  of  one  line,  or  at  the  beginning  of  another  in  the  folios 
16^  and  1632.  This  notion  is  discountenanced  in  the  4to.  edition  of  this  comedy, 
for  there  "  sheere  ale,"  as  it  is  spelt,  comes  near  the  middle  of  a  line ;  and  as  **  sheer 
wine"  occurs  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "Double  Marriage,"  A.  v.  sc.  1,  aa 
contradistinguished  from  wine  and  water,  and  as  **  sheer  ale  "  is  sufficiently  in- 
telligible, meaning  nothing  but  ale,  or  pure  ale,  we  do  not  feel  warranted  in  making 
the  change.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  **  sheer  ale,"  not  being  well  understood  by  some 
comedian  in  the  part  of  Sly,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  altering  the  text  to  "  War* 
wibkthire  ale,"  and  hence  the  emendation  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632. 

"  What !  I  am  not  bestraught.]  "  Bestraught "  is  used  by  Lord  Surrey, 
Warner,  and  other  good  writers,  as  synonymous  with  distraught^  or  distracted. 
We  also  meet  with  it  in  the  very  rare  romance  of  *.*  Narbonus,"  by  Austin  8aker, 
1560,  4to :  "  Now,  if  the  olde  souldyours  were  thus  afflicted,  and  the  auncient 
captajrnes  so  tormented,  Narbonus  was  also  bestraught  and  incensed." 

'  0 1  this  IT  is]  The  folio,  1623,  inverts  *'  it  is;"  but  most  likely  it  was  meant 
that  one  servant  should  follow  the  form  of  expression  used  by  the  other.  The 
folio  adopted  the  error  from  the  4to. 

VOL.  II.  G  g 
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Wilt  thou  have  mufiic  ?  hark !  Apollo  plays,  [Music. 

And  twenty  caged  nightingales  do  sing : 

Or  wilt  thou  sleep  ?  we'll  have  thee  to  a  couch, 

Softer  and  sweeter  than  the  lustful  bed 

On  purpose  trimm'd  up  for  Semiramis. 

Say  thou  wilt  walk,  we  will  bestrew  the  ground : 

Or  wilt  thou  ride,  thy  horses  shall  be  trapp'd. 

Their  harness  studded  all  with  gold  and  pearl. 

Dost  thou  love  hawking  P  thou  hast  hawks  will  soar 

Above  the  morning  lark :  or  wilt  thou  hunt  P 

Thy  hounds  shall  make  the  welkin  answer  them. 

And  fetch  shrill  echoes  from  the  hollow  earth. 

1  Serv,  Say  thou  wilt  course,  thy  greyhounds  are  as  swift 
As  breathed  stags,  ay,  fleeter  than  the  roe. 

2  Serv.  Dost  thou  love  pictures  P  we  will  fetch  thee  straight 
Adonis  painted  by  a  running  brook. 

And  Cytherea  all  in  sedges  hid. 

Which  seem  to  move  and  wanton  with  her  breath. 

Even  as  the  waving  sedges  play  with  wind. 

Lord.  We'll  show  thee  lo  as  she  was  a  maid, 
And  how  she  was  beguiled  and  surprised. 
As  lively  painted  as  the  deed  was  done. 

3  Serv.  Or  Daphne  roaming  through  a  thorny  wood. 
Scratching  her  legs,  that  one  shall  swear  she  bleeds  ; 
And  at  that  sight  shall  sad  Apollo  weep. 

So  workmanly  the  blood  and  tears  are  drawn. 

Lord.  Thou  art  a  lord,  and  nothing  but  a  lord : 
Thou  hast  a  lady,  far  more  beautiful 
Than  any  woman  in  this  waning  age. 

1  Serv.  And,  till  the  tears  that  she  hath  shed  for  thee. 
Like  envious  floods,  o'er-ran  her  lovely  face, 

She  was  the  fairest  creature  in  the  world ; 
And  yet  she  is  inferior  to  none. 

Sly.  Am  I  a  lord  P  and  have  I  such  a  lady  P 
Or  do  I  dream  P  or  have  I  dream'd  till  now  P 
I  do  not  sleep ;  I  see,  I  hear,  I  speak : 
I  smell  sweet  savours,  and  I  feel  soft  things. — 
tlpon  my  life,  I  am  a  lord,  indeed. 
And  not  a  tinker,  nor  Chri8tx)pher  Sly. — 
Well,  bring  our  lady  hither  to  our  sight ; 
And  once  again,  a  pot  o'  the  smallest  ale. 

2  Serv.  Will't  please  your  mightiness  to  wash  your  hands  P 

[Servants  present  an  ewer,  ba&m,  and  napkiiiL 
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O,  how  we  joy  to  see  your  wits  restor'd '  1 
O,  that  once  more  you  knew  but  what  you  are  ! 
These  fifteen  years  you  have  been  in  a  dream. 
Or,  when  you  wak'd,  so  wak'd  as  if  you  slept. 

Sl^.  These  fifteen  years !  by  my  fay,  a  goodly  najf. 
But  did  I  never  speak  of  all  that  time  ? 

1  Serv,  O !  yes,  my  lord,  but  very  idle  words ; 
For  though  you  lay  here  in  this  goodly  chamber. 
Yet  would  you  say,  ye  were  beaten  out  of  door, 
And  rail  upon  the  hostess  of  the  house, 
And  say  you  would  present  her  at  the  leet  *, 
Because  she  brought  stone  jugs  and  no  seal'd  quarts. 
Sometimes  you  would  call  out  for  Cicely  Hacket. 

8li/.  Ay,  the  woman's  maid  of  the  house. 

3  Serv.  Why,  sir,  you  know  no  house,  nor  no  such  maid. 
Nor  no  such  men,  as  you  have  reckoned  up, — 
As  Stephen  Sly,  and  old  John  Naps  of  Greece ", 
And  Peter  Turf,  and  Henry  Pimpemell, 
And  twenty  more  such  names  and  men  as  these, 
Which  never  were,  nor  no  man  ever  saw. 

Sfy.  Now,  Lord  be  thanked  for  my  good  amends ! 

AIL  Amen. 

Sly,  I  thank  thee ;  thou  shalt  not  lose  by  it. 

Snter  the  Page,  as  a  lady,  with  Attendants, 

Page,  How  fares  my  noble  lord  ? 

Sly.  Marry,  I  fare  well ;  for  here  is  cheer  enough. 
Where  is  my  wife  P 

Page.  Here,  noble  lord :  what  is  thy  will  with  her  P 

Sly,  Are  you  my  wife,  and  will  not  call  me  husband  P 
My  men  should  call  me  lord :  I  am  your  good-man. 

Page.  My  husband  and  my  lord,  my  lord  and  husband ; 
I  am  your  wife  in  all  obedience. 

Sly.  I  know  it  well. — ^What  must  I  call  her  P 

Lord.  Madam. 

>  —  to  see  jour  wits  restor'd  !]  **  Your  wit "  in  the  old  copies,  bat  "  wits  " 
of  the  corr.  fo.  1632  is  evidently  right,  seeing  that  the  Lord  and  others  have  pre- 
Tioosly  said  that  Sly  had  been  lunatic  for  fifteen  years. 

*  —  leet,]  i.  e.  At  the  Court-leet  The  words  **  and  no  seal'd  quarts  "  in  the 
neit  line,  of  course,  refer  to  the  legal  and  authorized  measure  for  ale :  "  no  "  is 
onnecessarily  altered  to  not  in  the  corr.  fb.  1632. 

*  —  old  John  Naps  of  Greece,]  Blackstone  suggested  that  we  ought  to  read, 
0*  ike  Green^  instead  **  of  Greece ;"  but  **  John  Naps  of  Greece  "  may  mean  John 
Vwf  the  Greek,  or  the  merry  Greek,  a  then  well-underttood  ezprestion. 

og2 
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Sly.  Al'ce  madam,  or  Joan  madam  P 

Lord,  Madam,  and  nothing  else  :  so  lords  call  ladies. 

Sly.  Madam  wife,  they  say  that  I  have  dream'd, 
And  slept  about  some  fifteen  year  or  more  *. 

Page.  Ay,  and  the  time  seems  thirty  unto  me, 
Being  all  this  time  abandoned  from  your  bed. 

Sly.  'Tis  much. — Servants,  leave  me  and  her  alone. — 
Madam,  undress  you,  an4  come  now  to  bed. 

Page.  Thrice  noble  lord,  let  me  entreat  of  you 
To  pardon  me  yet  for  a  night  or  two ; 
Or  if  not  so,  until  the  sun  be  set. 
For  your  physicians  have  expressly  charg'd, 
In  peril  to  incur  your  former  malady. 
That  I  should  yet  absent  me  from  your  bed. 
I  hope  this  reason  stands  for  my  excuse. 

Sly.  Ay,  it  stands  so,  that  I  may  hardly  tarry  so  long ;  but 
I  would  be  loath  to  fall  into  my  dreams  again :  I  will  there- 
fore tarry,  in  despite  of  the  fle^  and  the  blood. 

Snter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Your  honour's  players,  hearing  your  amendment, 
Are  come  to  play  a  pleasant  comedy ; 
For  so  your  doctors  hold  it  very  meet. 
Seeing  too  much  sadness  hath  congeal'd  your  blood. 
And  melancholy  is  the  nurse  of  frenzy : 
Therefore,  they  thought  it  good  you  hear  a  play. 
And  frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment. 
Which  bars  a  thousand  harms,  and  lengthens  life. 

Sly.  Marry,  I  will  let  them  play  it.  Is  not  a  commonty  a 
Christmas  gambol,  or  a  tumbling  trick  P 

Page.  No,  my  good  lord :  it  is  more  pleasing  stufiEl 

Sly.  What,  household  stuff  P 

Page.  It  is  a  kind  of  history. 

Sly.  Well,  we'll  see  it.  Come,  madam  wife,  sit  by  my  side, 
We  shall  ne'er  be  yoimger,  and  let  the  world  slide  *. 

[^They  sit  abate. 

^  And  slept  about  some  fifteen  year  or  more.]  The  early  editions,  and  indeed 
all  editions  read  **  above  some  fifteen  year  or  more/'  which,  though  somewhat 
tautologous,  may  have  been  the  colloquial  language  of  the  poet.  The  emendation 
is  from  the  corr.  fo.  1 632,  but  it  is  introdaced  by  Mr.  Singer,  merely  as  if  it  were 
his  own  improvement  uf  Shakespeare's  text. 

*  We  shall  ne'er  be  younger,  and  let  the  world  slide.]  Sly  has  used  the  ex- 
pression  "  let  the  world  slide  "  in  the  very  opening  of  this  play ;  and  here,  according 
to  thu  corr.  fo.  1632  ho  repeats  it,  and  not  '*  and  let  the  world  tlip  "  as  in  the  old 
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ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

Padua.     A  public  Place. 

Enter  Lucentio  and  Tranio. 

Zruo.  Tranio,  since,  for  the  great  desire  I  had 
To  see  fair  Padua,  nursery  of  arts, 
I  am  arrived  for  jBruitful  Lombardy, 
The  pleasant  garden  of  great  Italy ; 
And,  by  my  father's  love  and  leave,  am  arm'd 
With  his  good  will,  and  thy  good  company, 
My  trusty  servant,  well  approved  in  all, 
Here  let  us  breathe,  and  haply  institute  * 
A  course  of  learning,  and  ingenious  studies. 
Pisa,  renowned  for  grave  citizens. 
Gave  me  my  being ;  and  my  father,  first 
A  merchant  of  great  traffic  through  the  world, 
Vincentio's  come  of  the  Bentivolii ', 

{irinted  editions.     It  seems  likely,  too,  thai  he  was  meant  to  dose  the  scene  with 
a  rhyme,  but  the  osoal  text  has  been 

*'  Well,  we'll  see't.  Come,  madam  wife,  sit  by  my  side. 
And  let  the  world  slip :  we  shall  ne'er  be  younger." 
It  sounds  Tery  poorly  and  ineffectively,  compared  with  the  small  change  and 
transposition  made  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632.  That  the  £uniliar  expression  was 
"  let  the  world  slide  **  we  have  abundant  proof,  for  Valentine  uses  it  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  "  Wit  without  Money,"  A.  ▼.  sc.  2 ;  and  T.  Heywood  introdnoes  it 
in  his  "  Edward  IV.,"  there  too  maldng  it  rhyme  with  the  line  preceding  :— 

'*  I'll  meddle  with  my  cow-hide, 
And  let  the  world  slide." 
We  therefore  consider  the  proposal  of  the  old  corrector  a  fortunate  restoration  of 
what  must  have  been  the  language  of  Shakespeare.  The  MS.  stage-direction 
afterwards  is  *'  They  sit  above,  and  looke  on  below."  It  may  be  well  to  add  to 
this  note,  that  the  German  translator  of  this  comedy  gives  the  concluding  couplet 
in  exact  accordance  with  the  corr.  fo.  1632: 

'*  Nun  gut,  wir  wollen's  sehn.     Komm,  Madam  Frau,  hinanf  I 
Wir  Bind  nur  einmal  jung :  so  lass  der  Welt  den  Lauf." 
It  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  spirit  and  fidelity. 

*  —  and  HAPLT  institute]  In  modem  editions,  *' haply"  is  misprinted 
hmppily,  which  is  a  distinct  word,  with  a  different  etymology.  '*  Haply  "  means 
ptrhapty  or  by  chance,  and  not  fortunately.  When  the  Une  requires  that  "  haply  " 
should  be  pronounced  as  a  trisyllable,  it  was  generally  spelt  **  happily." 

'  Vincentio's  come  of  the  Bentivolii.]  i,e.  **  My  father,  first  a  merdiant  of  great 
traffic  through  the  world,  Vincentio,  i$  come  of  the  Bentivolii."  This  is  the  old 
and  rather  obscure  reading ;  but  to  vary  from  it,  as  has  been  usually  done,  makes 
the  sense  even  less  clear.  The  old  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  gives  the  line  un- 
objectionably  "Vincentio,  comet  of  the  Bentivolii,"  excepting  that  no  change 
seems  really  called  for.  By  **  Vincentio's  son,"  in  the  next  line,  Lucentio,  of 
oourse,  means  himself. 
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VIncentio's  son,  brought  up  in  Florence, 
It  shall  become,  to  serve  all  hopes  conceived. 
To  deck  his  fortune  with  his  virtuous  deeds : 
And  therefore,  Tranio,  for  the  time  I  study 
Virtue,  and  that  part  of  philosophy 
Will  I  apply,  that  treats  of  happiness 
By  virtue  specially  to  be  achieved. 
Tell  me  thy  mind ;  for  I  have  Pisa  left, 
And  am  to  Padua  come,  as  he  that  leaves 
A  shallow  plash,  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep. 
And  with  satiety  seeks  to  quench  his  thirst. 

Tra,  Mi  perdonatCy  gentle  master  mine, 
I  am  in  all  affected  as  yourself. 
Glad  that  you  thus  continue  your  resolve. 
To  suck  the  sweets  of  sweet  philosophy : 
Only,  good  master,  while  we  do  admire 
This  virtue,  and  this  moral  discipline, 
Let's  be  no  stoics,  nor  no  stocks,  I  pray ; 
Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle's  Ethics  *, 
As  Ovid  be  an  outcast  quite  abjur'd. 
Balk  logic  with  acquaintance  that  you  have, 
And  practise  rhetoric  in  yoiir  common  talk : 
Music  and  poesy  use  to  quicken  you : 
The  mathematics,  and  the  metaphysics, 
Fall  to  them  as  you  find  your  stomach  serves  you. 
No  profit  grows,  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en  :— 
In  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect. 

Liic.  Gramercies,  Tranio,  well  dost  thou  advise. 
If,  Biondello,  thou  wert  come  ashore  *, 
We  could  at  once  put  us  in  readiness. 
And  take  a  lodging  fit  to  entertain 
Such  friends  as  time  in  Padua  shall  beget. 

'  Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle's  Ethics,]  80  the  corr.  fo.  1632,  and  so  Blackstone 
recommended  :  '*  Ethics  "  is  checks  in  the  old  editions  4to.  and  folic  In  the  next 
line  hut  one  '*  Balk  logic  "  may  he  a  misprint  for  "  Talk  logic/'  hut  *'  talk"  ocean 
in  the  next  line,  and  **  Balk  logic "  may  have  been  an  exfM'essioii  of  the  time 
equivalent  to  *'  chop  logic.''  We  agree  with  Mr.  Knight  in  his  text,  though  not 
in  his  reason  for  it ;  and  it  deserves  remark  that  no  change  is  here  made  in  the 
oorr.  fo.  ]6.')2:  it  stands  ''  Balk  logic  "  there. 

*  If,  Biondello,  thou  wert  come  ashore,]  Nothing  can  well  be  more  natual 
than  the  change  here  made  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632,  where,  instead  of  apostrophixing 
his  absent  page,  Lucentio  merely  says,  "  If  Biondello  now  were  come  ashore,"  &c. 
''Thou  wert"  was  perhaps  misheard  for  now  were:  but  nevertheless,  as  the  old 
reading  is  quite  clear,  and  has  never  before  been  questioned,  we  object  to  alter  the 
text  always  imputed  to  Shakespeare. 
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But  stay  awhile :  what  company  is  this  P 

Tra.  Master,  some  show,  to  welcome  us  to  town. 

\^They  stand  back, 

Enter  Baptista,   Katharina,   Bianca,   Gremio,  and  Hor^ 
TENSio.     LucENTio  and  Tranio  stand  aside. 

Bap.  Gentlemen,  importune  me  no  farther, 
For  how  I  firmly  am  resolv'd  you  know ; 
That  is,  not  to  bestow  my  yoimgest  daughter, 
Before  I  have  a  husband  for  the  elder. 
If  either  of  you  both  love  Katharina, 
Because  I  know  you  well,  and  love  you  well. 
Leave  shall  you  have  to  court  her  at  your  pleasure. 

Grre,  To  cart  her  rather :  she's  too  rough  for  me. — 
There,  there,  Hortensio,  will  you  any  wife  P 

Kath,  [To  Bap.]  I  pray  you,  sir,  is  it  your  gracious  will ' 
To  make  a  stale  of  me  amongst  these  mates  P 

Sor,  Mates,  maid !  how  mean  you  that  P  no  mates  for  you. 
Unless  you  were  of  gentler,  milder  mould. 

Kath.  I'faith,  sir,  you  shall  never  need  to  fear : 
I  wis,  it  is  not  half  way  to  her  heart ; 
But,  if  it  were,  doubt  not  her  care  should  be 
To  comb  your  noddle  with  a  three-legg'd  stool, 
And  paint  your  face,  and  use  yeu  like  a  fool. 

Sor.  From  all  such  devils,  good  Lord,  deUver  us  I 

Gre.  And  me  too,  good  Lord ! 

Tra.  Hush,  master !  here  is  some  good  pastime  toward : 
That  wench  is  stark  mad,  or  wonderfiil  froward. 

Luc,  But  in  the  other's  silence  do  I  see 
Maids'  mild  behaviour,  and  sobriety. 
Peace,  Tranio ! 

Tra.  Well  said,  master :  mum  ?  and  gaze  your  fill. 

Bap.  Gentlemen,  that  I  may  soon  make  good 
What  I  have  said, — ^Bianca,  get  you  in : 
And  let  it  not  displease  thee,  good  Bianca, 
For  I  will  love  thee  ne'er  the  less,  my  girl. 

Kath.  A  pretty  peat  * !  it  is  best 

>  I  pray  yoQ,  sir,  is  it  your  gracious  will]  The  epithet  *'  gnuaous  **  is  only 
in  the  corr.  fo.  1632;  but  it  is  necessary  to  the  line,  and  the  Terse  is  here  reguUu* 
with  this  single  exception.  Three  lines  below  the  corr.  fo.  1632  has  mood  for 
**  mould  :**  we  may  feel  some  confidence  that  the  former  was  the  poet's  word, 
misrepresented  by  **  mould  ;'*  but  inasmuch  as  '*  mould  "  affords  a  distinct  and 
appropriate  meaning,  we  do  not  remote  it. 

*  A  pretty  peat  !]  '*  Peat  or  pet,'*  says  Johnson,  '*  is  a  word  of  endearment, 
from  petit,  little."    Possibly  it  is  from  petto,  ItaL 
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Put  finger  in  tlio  eye, — an  she  knew  why. 

JBian,  Sister,  content  you  in  my  discontent. — 
Sir,  to  your  pleasure  humbly  I  subscribe : 
My  books,  and  instruments,  shall  be  my  company. 
On  them  to  look,  and  practise  by  myself. 

Luc.  Hark,  Tranio !  thou  may'st  hear  Minerva  speak. 

JSTor.  Signior  Baptista,  will  you  be  so  strange  P 
Sorry  am  I,  that  our  good  will  eflfects 
Bianca's  grief. 

Grre,  Why,  will  you  mew  her  up, 

Signior  Baptista,  for  this  fiend  of  hell. 
And  make  her  bear  the  penance  of  her  tongue  P 

JBap,  Gentlemen,  content  ye ;  I  am  resolved. — 
Go  in,  Bianca. —  \_jExit  Biakga. 

And  for  I  know,  she  taketh  most  delight 
In  music,  instruments,  and  poetry, 
Schoolmasters  will  I  keep  within  my  house, 
Fit  to  instruct  her  youth. — ^If  you,  Hortensio, 
Or  signior  Gremio,  you,  know  any  such. 
Prefer  them  hither ;  for  to  cunning  men 
I  will  be  very  kind,  and  liberal 
To  mine  own  chUdren  in  good  bringing-up ; 
And  so  farewell.     Katharina,  you  may  stay, 
For  I  have  more  to  commune  with  Bianca.  [JErtf. 

Kath.  Why,  and  I  trust,  I  may  go  too ;  may  I  not  P 
What !  shall  I  be  appointed  hours,  as  though,  belike, 
I  knew  not  what  to  take,  £tnd  what  to  leave  P    Ha !        [^ExU. 

Gre.  You  may  go  to  the  devil's  dam:  your  gifts  are  so 
good,  here's  none  will  hold  you.  There ;  love  is  not  so  great*, 
Hortensio,  but  we  may  blow  our  nails  together,  and  fast  it 
fairly  out :  our  cake's  dough  on  both  sides.  Farewell : — ^yet, 
for  the  love  I  bear  my  sweet  Bianca,  if  I  can  by  any  means 
light  on  a  fit  man  to  teach  her  that  wherein  she  delights,  I 
will  wish  him  to  her  father  *. 


*  There;  love  is  not  so  great,]  The  old  4to.  here  assists  us;  for  "there,** 
as  it  stands  in  that  edition,  is  altered  to  their  in  the  folio,  1623,  and  has 
thus  produced  doubt  and  diflSculty.  What  Gremio  means  is  obviooslj  to  assure 
Hortensio  merely,  that  love  is  not  so  great  or  powerful  with  either  of  than,  but 
that  they  may  blow  their  nails  together  for  any  good  result  that  is  likely  to  happen. 
Afterwards  Hortensio  follows  it  up  by  saying  that  '*  there's  small  choice  in  rotten 
apples."  "  There  "  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  adverb  of  place,  but  merdy  as  an 
expletive,  as  the  commencement  of  an  observation,  in  the  same  way  that  veU  it 
not  unfrequently  employed. 

*  —  I  will  WISH  him  to  her  father.]  i.e.  I  will  recommend  him:  to  wish 
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Hot.  So  will  I,  signior  Gremio:  but  a  word,  I  pray. 
Though  the  nature  of  our  quarrel  yet  never  brook'd  parle, 
know  now,  upon  advice,  it  toucheth  us  both,  that  we  may  yet 
again  have  access  to  our  fair  mistress  and  be  happy  rivals  in 
Bianca's  love,  to  labour  and  effect  (me  thing  'specially. 

Gre.  What's  that,  I  pray  P 

Hor.  Marry,  sir,  to  get  a  husband  for  her  sister. 

Ore,  A  husband  I  a  devil. 

Hot,  I  say,  a  husband. 

Gre.  I  say,  a  devil.  Think'st  thou,  Hortensio,  though  her 
father  be  very  rich,  any  man  is  so  very  a  fool  to  be  married 
toheUP 

Hot,  Tush,  Gfremiol  though  it  pass  your  patience,  and 
mine,  to  endure  her  loud  alarums,  why,  man,  there  be  good 
fellows  in  the  world,  an  a  man  could  light  on  them,  would 
take  her  with  all  faults,  and  money  enough. 

Gre.  I  cannot  teU,  but  I  had  as  lief  take  her  dowry 
with  this  condition, — ^to  be  whipped  at  the  high-cross  every 
morning. 

Hot.  'Faith,  as  you  say,  there's  small  choice  in  rotten 
apples.  But,  come ;  since  this  bar  in  law  makes  us  friends, 
it  shall  be  so  far  forth  friendly  maintained,  till  by  helping 
Baptista's  eldest  daughter  to  a  husband,  we  set  his  youngest 
free  for  a  husband,  and  then  have  to't  afresh. — Sweet  Bianca ! 
Happy  man  be  his  dole"!  He  that  runs  fastest  gets  the 
ring  •.     How  say  you,  signior  Gremio  P 

Chre.  I  am  agreed :  and  'would  I  had  given  him  the  best 
horse  in  Padua  to  begin  his  wooing,  that  would  thoroughly 
woo  her,  wed  her,  and  bed  her,  and  rid  the  house  of  her ! 
Gome  on.  [^Exeunt  Gremio  and  Hortensio. 

Tra.  [Advancing.!^  I  pray,  sir,  teU  me,  is  it  possible 
That  love  should  of  a  sudden  take  such  hold  P 

Luc.  O  Tranio !  till  I  foimd  it  to  be  true, 
I  never  thought  it  possible,  or  likely ; 
But  see  I  while  idly  I  stood  looking  on, 
I  found  the  effect  of  love  in  idleness ; 


often  used  in  this  sense.     In  A.  i.  sc.  2,  of  this  plaj,  Hortensio  says,  "  And  wiih 
thee  to  a  shrewd  ill-faTOor'd  wife." 

*  Happy  man  be  his  dols  !]  A  proverbial  expression.  Dole  is  any  thing  dealt 
oat  or  distributed.  The  phrase  is  eqiiiTalent  to  "happy  man  be  his  /o/  or 
pin'tioH.** 

*  He  that  mns  fastest  gets  the  ring.]  '*  An  allusion/'  as  Douoe  remarks,  "  to 
the  sport  of  running  at  the  ring,*' 
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And  now  in  plainness  do  confess  to  thee, — 
That  art  to  me  as  secret,  and  as  dear. 
As  Anna  to  the  Queen  of  Carthage  was, — 
Tranio,  I  bum,  I  pine ;  I  perish,  Tranio, 
If  I  achieve  not  this  young  modest  girL 
Coimsel  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  canst ; 
Assist  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  wilt. 

Tra.  Master,  it  is  no  time  to  chide  you  now ; 
Affection  is  not  rated  from  the  heart : 
If  love  have  touch'd  you,  nought  remains  but  so, — 
Redime  te  capium  \  quam  queas  minimo. 

Luc.  Gramercies,  lad ;  go  forward :  this  contents ; 
The  rest  will  comfort,  for  thy  counseFs  sound. 

Tra.  Master,  you  look'd  so  longly  on  the  maid  *, 
Perhaps  you  mark'd  not  what's  the  pith  of  all. 

Luc.  O !  yes,  I  saw  sweet  beauty  in  her  fiwse, 
Such  as  the  daughter  of  Agenor's  race  *, 
That  made  great  Jove  to  humble  him  to  her  hand. 
When  with  his  knees  he  kiss'd  the  Cretan  strand. 

Tra.  Saw  you  no  more  ?  mark'd  you  not,  how  her  sister 
Began  to  scold,  and  raise  up  such  a  storm. 
That  mortal  ears  might  hardly  endure  the  din  **  ? 

Luc.  Tranio,  I  saw  her  coral  lips  to  move. 
And  with  her  breath  she  did  perfimie  the  air  : 
Sacred,  and  sweet,  was  all  I  saw  in  her. 

Tra.  Nay,  then,  'tis  time  to  stir  him  from  his  trance. — 
I  pray,  awake,  sir :  if  you  love  the  maid  *, 

7  Redime  te  eaptum,"]  This  line  is  in  Lily's  Grammar,  and,  as  Dr.  Farmer 
observes,  in  his  Essay,  (p.  ^2.  Edit.  1821 ,)  it  is  quoted  by  Shakespeare  aa  it  ttaods 
in  the  Grammar,  and  not  in  Terence. 

*  —  so  LONOLT  on  the  maid,]  i.  e.  9o  longingly,  ^ays  Steerens :  possibly  it  is  a 
misprint  for  lovingly ,  but  the  corr.  fo.  1632  does  not  lead  us  to  suj^iose  so. 

*  Such  as  the  daughter  of  Agenor's  racb,]  We  can  well  beliere  that  Lneoitio 
would  rhyme  in  his  rapture,  and  the  old  corrector  of  the  folio,  1C32,  tells  ns  that 

'  he  did  so,  in  the  two  first  as  well  as  in  the  two  last  lines  of  his  speedi.     The  okl 
line  is  very  tame  and  prosaic  for  the  occasion, 

"  Such  as  the  daughter  of  Agenor  had." 
Tliere  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  rhymes  "hand"  and  "strand,"  and  perh^ 
there  ought  to  be  none  as  to  **  face  "  and  "  race." 

'<*  That  mortal  ears  might  hardly  endure  the  din  ?]  It  is  to  be  admitted  that  to 
substitute  scarce  for  "  hardly  "  improves  the  formal  measure  of  this  line,  and  this 
change  is  recommended  by  the  corr.  fo.  1032 ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
Shakespeare  did  not  mean  Tranio's  observation  to  bear  some  character  of  lightness 
and  irregularity. 

'  I  pray,  awake,  in- :  if  you  love  the  maid,]  The  folio,  1623,  here  introdnoes 
an  improvement  of  the  verse  as  it  stands  in  the  4to :  we  there  find  **  I  praj  jfta 
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Bend  thoughts  and  wits  to  achieve  her.     Thus  it  stands : 

Her  elder  sister  is  so  curst  and  shrewd. 

That,  till  the  father  rid  his  hands  of  her, 

Master,  your  love  must  live  a  maid  at  home ; 

And  therefore  has  he  closely  meVd  her  up, 

Because  she  will  not  be  annoy'd  with  suitors. 

Luc.  Ah,  Tranio,  what  a  cruel  father's  he ! 
But  art  thou  not  advis'd,  he  took  some  care 
To  get  her  cunning  masters  to  instruct  her  *  P 

Tra,  Ay,  marry,  am  I  sir ;  and  now  'tis  plotted. 

Luc,  I  have  it,  Tranio. 

Tra.  Master,  for  my  hand. 

Both  our  inventions  meet  and  jimip  in  one. 

Luc,  TeU  me  thine  first. 

Tra,  You  will  be  schoolmaster, 

And  imdertake  the  teaching  of  the  maid : 
That's  your  device. 

Luc.  It  is :  may  it  be  done  P 

Tra,  Not  possible ;  for  who  shall  bear  your  part. 
And  be  in  Padua,  here,  Vincentio's  son ; 
Keep  house,  and  ply  his  book ;  welcome  his  Mends ; 
Visit  his  countrymen,  and  banquet  them  P 

Luc,  Basta  * ;  content  thee ;  for  I  have  it  full. 
We  have  not  yet  been  seen  in  any  house. 
Nor  can  we  be  distinguished  by  our  faces, 
For  man,  or  master :  then,  it  follows  thus ; 
Thou  shalt  be  master,  Tranio,  in  my  stead. 
Keep  house,  and  port  *,  and  servants,  as  I  should. 
I  will  some  other  be ;  some  Florentine, 
Some  Neapolitan,  or  meaner  man  of  Pisa. 
'Tis  hatch'd,  and  shall  be  so : — ^Tranio,  at  once 
Uncase  thee ;  take  my  colour'd  hat  and  cloak : 
When  Biondello  comes,  he  waits  on  thee. 
But  I  will  charm  him  first  to  keep  his  tongue. 

Tra,  So  had  you  need.  [^They  exchange  habits. 

awake,"  &c.  Vou  is  merely  snrplosage.  The  folio,  1623,  omits  you  of  the  4to. 
for  the  same  reason  in  some  other  places. 

'  To  get  her  cunning  masters  to  instruct  her?]  So  the  corr.  fo.  1632 :  the 
old  copies  have  tchoolmastertj  but  in  the  first  place  they  were  not  properly  aehooi* 
moMtera,  and  in  the  next,  the  verse  is  destroyed  by  the  needless  syllable. 

^  Basta ;]  i .  e.  Enough ;  Italian  and  Spanish.  The  same  word,  applied  in  the 
same  way,  often  occurs. 

*  Keep  house,  and  port,]  Possibly  we  ought  to  read  "  port "  also,  just  above, 
'*  for  who  shall  bear  yowr part ;"  but  the  change  is  not  wanted. 
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In  brief,  then,  sir,  sith  it  your  pleasure  is  *, 

And  I  am  tied  to  be  obedient, 

(For  so  your  father  charg'd  me  at  our  parting ; 

"  Be  serviceable  to  my  son,"  quoth  he, 

Although,  I  think,  'twas  in  another  sense,) 

I  am  content  to  be  Lucentio, 

Because  so  well  I  love  Lucentio. 

Luc,  Tranio,  be  so,  because  Lucentio  loves, 
And  let  me  be  a  slave,  t'  achieve  that  maid 
Whose  sudden  sight  hath  thrall'd  my  wounded  eye '. 

Ent^  BlONDELLO. 

Here  comes  the  rogue. — Sirrah,  where  have  you  been  P 
Bioti.  Where  have  I  been  ?    Nay,  how  now  P  where  are 
youP 

Master,  has  my  feUow  Tranio  stol'n  your  clothes. 

Or  you  stol'n  his,  or  both  ?  pray,  what's  the  news  P 
Luc.  Sirrah,  come  hither :  'tis  no  time  to  jest. 

And  therefore  frame  your  manners  to  the  time. 

Your  feUow  Tranio,  here,  to  save  my  life, 

Puts  my  apparel  and  my  countenance  on. 

And  I  for  my  escape  have  put  on  his ; 

For  in  a  quarrel,  since  I  came  ashore, 

I  kill'd  a  man,  and  fear  I  was  descried. 

Wait  you  on  him,  I  charge  you,  as  becomes. 

While  I  make  way  iroxa  hence  to  save  my  life. 

You  understand  me  P 

Bion,  I,  sir  P  ne'er  a  whit. 

Luc,  And  not  a  jot  of  Tranio  in  your  mouth : 

Tranio  is  chang'd  into  Lucentio. 

Bion.  The  better  for  him ;  'would  I  were  so  too  I 

Tra,  So  would  I ',  'faith,  boy,  to  have  the  next  wish  after, 

*  In  brief,  then,  sir,  sith  it  yonr  pleasure  is,]  This  line  in  the  old  copies  wants 
a  syllable,  and  I  formerly  blamed  Malone  and  others  for  interpolating  them  withoat 
authority.    I  find  however  that  authority  in  the  oorr.  fo.  1 632,  whidi  pats  it  thus : 

"  Be  brief,  then,  sb,  sith  it  your  pleasure  is." 
The  first  change  of  *'  In  "  to  Be  is  not  expedient,  considering  the  rest  of  the  sen- 
tence ;  but  it  seems  proper  to  insert  "  then,"  as  was  done  by  Bialone,  ainoe  it 
gives  the  line  its  proper  number  of  syllables. 

*  —  thrall'd  my  wounded  eye.]  We  make  no  change  in  the  ^Uiet,  since  it 
is  adapted  to  its  place;  but  the  corr.  fo.  1632  has  wondering  for  "wounded," 
on  some  accounts  an  improvement ;  and  in  the  German  edition  it  is  rendored 
verwundert  Aug, 

'  So  wocLD  1 J     The  old  copies  4to.  and  folio  have  could* 
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That  Lucentio,  indeed,  had  Baptista's  yoimgest  daughter. 
But,  sirrah,  not  for  my  sake,  but  your  master's,  I  advise 
You  use  you  manners  discreetly  in  all  kind  of  companies : 
When  I  am  alone,  why,  then  I  am  Tranio ; 
But  in  all  places  else,  your  master,  Lucentio '. 

Luc,  Tranio,  let's  go. — 
One  thing  more  rests,  that  thyself  execute ; 
To  make  one  among  these  wooers :  if  thou  ask  me  why, 
Sufficeth,  my  reasons  are  both  good  and  weighty.        [Exeunt. 

1  Serv.  My  lord,  you  nod ;  you  do  not  mind  the  play  *. 

8ly.  Yes,  by  saint  Anne,  do  I.    A  good  matter,  surely: 
comes  there  any  more  of  it  ? 

Page.  My  lord,  'tis  but  begun. 

Sly.  'Tis  a  very  excellent  piece  of  work,  mflilftTn  lady; 
would  'twere  done  I 


SCENE  11. 

The  Same.    Before  Hortensio's  House. 

Enter  Petruchio  and  Grumio. 

Pet.  Verona,  for  a  while  I  take  my  leave. 
To  see  my  Mends  in  Padua ;  but,  of  all, 
My  best  beloved  and  approved  friend, 
Hortensio ;  and,  I  trow,  this  is  his  house. — 
Here,  sirrah  Ghimiio !  knock,  I  say. 

Oru.  Knock,  sir !  whom  should  I  knock  P  is  there  any  man 
has  rebused  your  worship  P 

Pet.  Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  here  soimdly. 

Oru.  Knock  you  here,  sir  P  why,  sir,  what  am  I,  sir,  that 
I  should  knock  you  here,  sir  P 

Pet.  Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  at  this  gate ; 
And  rap  me  well,  or  I'U  knock  your  knave's  pate. 

Oru.  My  master  is  grown  quarrelsome. — I  should  knock 
you  first. 
And  then  I  know  after  who  comes  by  the  worst. 

*  —  YOUR  master,  Lncentio.]  So  the  folio,  1632:  that  of  1623  has  yon,  % 
mistake  it  copied  from  the  4to.     Id  all,  this  speech  is  printed  as  prose. 

*  My  lord,  yoa  nod ;  you  do  not  mind  the  play.]  The  old  stage-direction  before 
these  interlocutions  is,  *'  The  presenters  above  speak ;"  meaning.  Sly,  the  attend- 
ants, &c.  in  the  balcony,  Afterwards,  before  the  next  scene  commences,  we  have 
**  They  sit  and  mark." 
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Pet.  Will  it  not  be  P 
'Faith,  sirrali,  an  you'll  not  knock,  I'll  wring  it : 
I'll  try  how  you  can  sol,  fa,  and  sing  it. 

[j5e  wrings  Grumio  6y  the  ear, 
Grru.  Help,  masters  \  help !  my  master  is  mad. 
Pet.  Now,  knock  when  I  bid  you :  sirrah  I  villain ! 

[GtBJjuio/alis  dawn^. 

Enter  Hortensio. 

Har.  How  now!  what's  the  matter? — My  old  frioid 
Grumio,  and  my  good  Mend  Fetruchio ! — ^How  do  you  all  at 
Verona  ? 

Pet.  Siguier  Hortensio,  come  you  to  part  the  fray  ? 
Con  tutto  il  core  ben  trovato,  may  I  say. 

ITor.  Alia  nostra  casa  ben  venuto,  nwlto  honoraio  signior  mk 
Petruchio. 
Kise,  Grumio,  rise :  we  will  compoimd  this  quarreL 

Otu.  [^Rising. ^  Nay,  'tis  no  matter,  sir,  what  he  'leges  in 
Latin'. — If  this  be  not  a  lawful  cause  for  me  to  leave  his 
service, — ^look  you,  sir, — ^he  bid  me  knock  him,  and  rap  him 
soundly,  sir :  well,  was  it  fit  for  a  servant  to  use  his  master 
so;  being,  perhaps,  (for  aught  I  see)  two  and  thirty, — a 
pip  out  *  ? 

Whom,  'would  to  God,  I  had  well  knock'd  at  first, 
Then  had  not  Grumio  come  by  the  worst. 

Pet.  A  senseless  villain ! — Good  Hortensio, 
I  bade  the  rascal  knock  upon  your  gate. 
And  could  not  get  him  for  my  heart  to  do  it. 


^  Help,  MASTERS,]  The  old  editions  have  "Help,  miHrett;*'  snd  it  wbi  a 
misprint,  probably  arising  from  the  fact  that  in  MS.  (as  sometimes  in  print)  the 
words  "  masttf  "  and  "  mistress  "  were  both  signified  merriy  by  the  letter  M.  The 
folio,  1623,  copied  the  blunder  from  the  4to. 

*  Grumio  falls  down.]  This  is  the  stage-direction  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632,  aa  wril 
as  when  just  afterwards  he  rites.  There  are  no  notes  of  the  kind  in  any  ot^nes 
ancient  or  modem,  but  they  are  certainly  necessary  from  what  Hortensio  sayt 
afterwards,  "  Rise,  Gmmio,  rise,"  &c. 

'  —  what  he  'leges  in  Latin.]  Grumio  is  supposed  to  mistake  Italian  for  Latin ; 
for  though  Italian  were  his  native  language,  as  Monck  Mason  observes,  be  speaks 
English,  and  Shakespeare  did  not  mean  to  tn*at  him  otherwise  than  as  an  Englisb- 
man.  Tyrwhitt's  suggestion  for  reading  be  lege*,  instead  of  *'he  'leges,"  is, 
however,  ingenious.    Modern  editors  omit  **  sir  "  in  this  sentence. 

^  —  a  PIP  out  ?]  The  old  editions  have  '*  a  peepe  out"  Pope  altered  the 
orthography.  The  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
"  out "  is  an  error  for  mo  or  more,  and  that  "  so  "  and  mo  ought  to  rhyme ;  but 
**  a  pip  out  "  (referring  to  what  are  called  the  pipa  upon  cards)  seems  to  have  beea 
the  phraseology  of  the  time. 
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Ghru,  Knock  at  the  gate? — 0  heavens!  Spake  you  not 
these  words  plain, — "  Sirrah,  knock  me  here ;  rap  me  here, 
knock  me  well,  and  knock  me  soimdly  P"  And  come  you  now 
with  knocking  at  the  gate  P 

Pet,  Sirrah,  be  gone,  or  talk  not,  I  advise  you. 

Hot.  Petruchio,  patience :  I  am  Grumio's  pledge. 
Why  this  P  a  heavy  chance  'twixt  him  and  you ; 
Your  ancient,  trusty,  pleasant  servant  Grumio. 
And  tell  me  now,  sweet  Mend,  what  happy  gale 
Blows  you  to  Padua,  here,  from  old  Verona  P 

Pet.  Such  wind  as  scatters  yoimg  men  through  the  world. 
To  seek  their  fortunes  farther  than  at  home, 
Where  small  experience  grows  but  in  a  few  *. 
Siguier  Hortensio,  thus  it  stands  with  me : 
Antonio,  my  father,  is  deceas'd. 
And  I  have  thrust  myself  into  this  maze. 
Haply  to  wive,  and  thrive,  as  best  I  may. 
Crowns  in  my  purse  I  have,  and  goods  at  home. 
And  so  am  come  abroad  to  see  the  world. 

Hor.  Petruchio,  shall  I  then  come  roundly  to  thee, 
And  wish  thee  to  a  shrewd  ill-favour'd  wife  P 
Thou'dst  thank  me  but  a  little  for  my  counsel ; 
And  yet  I'll  promise  thee  she  shall  be  rich. 
And  very  rich.     But  thou'rt  too  much  my  Mend, 
And  I'll  not  wish  thee  to  her. 

Pet,  Siguier  Hortensio,  'twixt  such  friends  as  we 
Few  words  suffice ;  and  therefore  if  thou  know 
One  rich  enough  to  be  Petruchio's  wife, 
(As  wealth  is  burthen  of  my  wooing  dance) 
Be  she  as  foul  as  was  Morentius*  love  *, 
As  old  as  Sybil,  and  as  curst  and  shrewd 
As  Socrates'  Xantippe,  or  a  worse ', 
She  moves  me  not,  or  not  removes,  at  least. 
Affection's  edge  in  me.     Were  she  as  rough  * 

*  Whore  small  experience  grows  bat  in  a  fiew.]  This  is  the  old  reading,  in  all 
editions  4to.  and  folio,  the  apparent  meaning  being,  that  only  a  few  have  the  power 
to  gain  mach  experience  at  home. 

*  Be  she  as  foal  as  was  Florentias'  love,]  The  story  of  Florentios,  or  Florent, 
is  told  in  Gower's  **  Cor^egsio  Amantu"  hb.  i.;  and,  as  Farmer  showed,  in 
Lapton's  '*  Thoasand  Notable  Things,"  the  earliest  known  edition  of  which  was 
printed  in  I58(j ;  it  was  reprinted  in  1595. 

f  —  or  a  worse,]     Corr.  fo.  1632,  "  or  even  worse." 

*  Were  she  as  rough]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  4to.  and  the  second  folio :  the 
first  has,  "Were  she  U  as  roagh ;"  it  is  singolar,  therefore,  that  in  the  feoond 
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As  are  the  swelling  Adriatic  seas, 
I  come  to  wive  it  wealthily  in  Padua, 
If  wealthily,  then  happily  in  Padua. 

Gtu.  Nay,  look  you,  sir,  he  tells  you  flatly  what  his  mind 
is:  why,  give  him  gold  enough  and  marry  him  to  a  puppet, 
or  an  aglet-baby  * ;  or  an  old  trot  with  ne'er  a  tooth  in  her 
head,  though  she  have  as  many  diseases  as  two  and  % 
horses.     Why,  nothing  comes  amiss,  so  money  comes  withaL 

Hor,  Petruchio,  since  we  are  stepp'd  thus  fer  in, 
I  will  continue  that  I  broach'd  in  jest. 
I  can,  Petruchio,  help  thee  to  a  wife 
With  wealth  enough,  and  young,  and  beauteous  ; 
Brought  up,  as  best  becomes  a  gentlewoman : 
Her  only  fault,  and  that  is  faults  enough, 
Is,  that  she  is  intolerable  curst ', 
And  shrewd,  and  froward ;  so  beyond  all  measure. 
That,  were  my  state  far  worser  than  it  is, 
I  would  not  wed  her  for  a  mine  of  gold. 

Pet.  Hortensio,  peace !  thou  know'st  not  gold's  effi^ct. — 
TeU  me  her  father's  name,  and  'tis  enough. 
For  I  will  board  her,  though  she  chide  as  loud 
As  thimder,  when  the  clouds  in  autumn  crack. 

Hor,  Her  father  is  Baptista  Minola, 
An  aflFable  and  courteous  gentleman  : 
Her  name  is  Katharina  Minola, 
Renown'd  in  Padua  for  her  scolding  tongue. 

Pet,  I  know  her  father,  though  I  know  not  her, 
And  he  knew  my  deceased  father  weU. 
I  will  not  sleep,  Hortensio,  till  I  see  her ; 
And  therefore  let  me  be  thus  bold  with  you, 
To  give  you  over  at  this  first  encoimter. 
Unless  you  will  accompany  me  thither. 

Grru,  I  pray  you,  sir,  let  him  go  while  the  humour  lasts. 
O'  my  word,  an  she  knew  him  as  well  as  I  do,  she  would 

folio  a  gross  blunder  should  have  been  committed  in  the  first  half  of  the  same  line, 
where  "  Affection's  edge  in  me  "  is  printed  "  Affection's  edge  in  timey 

9  —  or  an  AOLEX-baby ;]  Aglet. ^  or  properly  aiguiUette$y  (Fr.)  were  generally 
the  ends  or  tags  of  the  strings  used  to  fasten  or  sustain  dress.  In  the  2Sth 
Coventry  Play,  the  devil,  disguised  as  a  gallant,  says  that  he  has 

'*  Two  doseyn  poyntys  of  cheverelle,  the  aghiiet  of  sylver  feyn." 
These  aglets  not  unfrequeutly  represented  figures ;  and  hence  Grumio's  joke  aboat 
"  an  aglet-baby." 

*  Is,  that  she  is  intolerable  curst,]  So  probably  Shakespeare  wrote;  bat  the 
corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  refines  upon  the  word  by  altering  it  to  intolerably. 
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think  scolding  would  do  little  good  upon  him.  She  may, 
perhaps,  call  him  half  a  score  knaves,  or  so;  why,  that's 
nothing  :  an  he  begin  once,  he'll  rail  in  his  rope-tricks  *.  I'll 
tell  you  what,  sir, — an  she  stand  him  but  a  little,  he  will 
throw  a  figure  in  her  face,  and  so  disfigure  her  with  it,  that 
she  shall  have  no  more  eyes  to  see  withal  than  a  cat.  You 
know  him  not,  sir. 

Hot,  Tarry,  Petruchio,  I  must  go  with  thee. 
For  in  Baptista's  keep  my  treasure  is : 
He  hath  the  jewel  of  my  life  in  hold. 
His  yoimgest  daughter,  beautiful  Bianca, 
And  her  withholds  from  me,  and  other  more  * 
Suitors  to  her,  and  rivals  in  my  love ; 
Supposing  it  a  thing  impossible. 
For  those  defects  I  have  before  rehears'd. 
That  ever  Katharina  will  be  woo'd : 
Therefore  this  order  hath  Baptista  ta'en. 
That  none  shall  have  access  imto  Bianca, 
Till  Katharine  the  curst  have  got  a  husband. 

Oru.  Katharine  the  curst ! 
A  title  for  a  maid  of  all  titles  the  worst. 

Hor.  Now  shall  my  friend  Petruchio  do  me  grace. 
And  offer  me,  disguis'd  in  sober  robes. 
To  old  Baptista  as  a  school-master 
Well  seen  in  music,  to  instruct  Bianca ; 
That  so  I  may  by  this  device,  at  least 
Have  leave  and  leisure  to  make  love  to  her, 
And  unsuspected  court  her  by  herself. 

Enter  Gremio,  and  Lucentio  disguised,  with  books  under 

his  arm. 

Gru.  Here's  no  knavery  I  See,  to  beguile  the  old  folks, 
liow  the  young  folks  lay  their  heads  together !  Master,  master, 
look  about  you :  who  goes  there  ?  ha  I 

Hor.  Peace,  Grumio !  'tis  the  rival  of  my  love. 
Petruchio,  stand  by  a  while. 

Gru.  A  proper  stripling,  and  an  amorous  I         {_Thei/  retire. 

Ore.  O !  very  well ;  I  have  perus'd  the  note. 

*  —  he'll  nil  in  his  rops-tricks.]  A  blunder  on  the  part  of  Grumio  for 
'ketorickt.     Sir  T.  Hanmer  substituted  rheioricks,  not  seeing  the  joke. 

»  —  AND  other  more]  The  folios  read  "other  more,"  without  the  neoessary 
xmjanction,  which  was  added  by  the  old  annotator  on  the  fo.  1632,  and  easily 
pleased  at  by  Capell. 

VOL.  n.  H  h 
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Hark  you,  sir ;  I'll  liave  them  very  fkirly  bound : 

All  books  of  love,  see  that  at  any  band, 

And  see  you  read  no  otber  lectures  to  her. 

You  understand  me. — Over  and  beside 

Siguier  Baptista's  liberality, 

I'll  mend  it  with  a  largess. — Take  your  papers,  too, 

And  let  mo  have  them  very  well  perfum'd, 

For  she  is  sweeter  than  perfume  itself. 

To  whom  they  go  *.     What  will  you  read  to  her  ? 

Luc.  Whatever  I  read  to  her,  I'U  plead  for  you 
As  for  my  patron,  stand  you  sc  assur'd. 
As  firmly  as  yourself  were  still  in  place : 
Yea,  and  perhaps  with  more  successful  words 
Than  you,  unless  you  were  a  scholar,  sir. 

Gre,  O,  this  learning !  what  a  thing  it  is ! 

Gru.  O,  this  woodcock !  what  an  ass  it  is  I 

Pet  Peace,  sirrah ! 

Hor.  Grumio,  mimi ! — [Coming  fartoard'] — QoA,  ssve  yoa, 
signior  Gremio ! 

Gre.  And  you  are  well  met,  signior  Hortensio. 
Trow  you,  whither  I  am  going  P — ^To  Baptista  Minofau 
I  promised  to  inquire  carefully 
About  a  master  for  the  fair  Bianca  * : 
And,  by  good  fortune,  I  have  lighted  well 
On  this  young  man,  for  learning,  and  behaviour 
Fit  for  her  turn ;  well  read  in  poetry. 
And  other  books, — good  ones,  I  warrant  ye. 

Har.  *Tis  well ;  and  I  have  met  a  gentleman 
Hath  promis'd  me  to  help  me  to  another  *, 
A  fine  musician  to  instruct  our  mistress : 
So  shall  I  no  whit  be  behind  in  duty 
To  fair  Bianca,  so  belov'd  of  me. 

Gre.  Belov'd  of  me,  and  that  my  deeds  shall  prove. 

Chu.  And  that  his  bags  shall  prove. 

*  To  whom  they  go.]  The  old  copies  read,  **  To  whom  they  go  to :"  rednndant 
by  the  sense  and  metre,  and  therefore  to  be  rejected  in  this  instanoe,  ahbongfa 
warranted  by  the  phraseology  of  the  time,  if  it  did  not  injure  the  Tme.  Tbite 
lines  above,  they  have  paper  for  "  papers." 

*  About  a  MASTER  for  the  fair  Bianca .]  Here,  as  in  the  former  instance,  die 
old  corrector  of  the  fo.  1632  put  his  pen  through  the  first  syllable  of  «eAoo/iN««/«r, 
which  in  the  old  editions  is  clearly  redundant ;  neither  was  it  a  schoolinaster  tiitt 
Bianca  required. 

*  —  to  help  ifE  to  another,]  Folio,  1623,  one  for  "me:"  a  misprint  eaogbt 
from  the  4to,  and  set  right  in  the  oorr.  fo.  1632,  at  well  as  by  Rowe. 
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Hor,  Gremio,  'tis  now  no  time  to  vent  our  love. 
Listen  to  me,  and  if  you  speak  me  fair, 
I'll  tell  you  news  indiflferent  good  for  either. 
Here  is  a  gentleman,  whom  by  chance  I  met, 
Upon  agreement  from  us  to  his  liking. 
Will  undertake  to  woo  curst  Katharine  ; 
Tea,  and  to  marry  her,  if  her  dowry  please. 

Gre,  So  said,  so  done,  is  well. — 
Hortensio,  have  you  told  him  aU  her  faults  P 

Pet  I  know,  she  is  an  irksome,  brawling  scold : 
If  that  be  all,  masters,  I  hear  no  harm. 

Gre.  No !  say'st  me  so,  friend  P     What  coimtryman  P 

Pet,  Bom  in  Verona,  old  Antonio's  son ' : 
My  father  dead,  my  fortune  lives  for  me  ; 
And  I  do  hope  good  days,  and  long,  to  see. 

Gre.  O !  sir,  such  a  Ufe,  with  such  a  wife,  were  strange ; 
But  if  you  have  a  stomach,  to't  o'  God's  name  : 
You  shall  have  me  assisting  you  in  all. 
But  will  you  woo  this  wild  cat  P 

Pet  Will  I  Uve  P 

Gru,  Will  he  woo  her  P  ay,  or  I'll  hang  her. 

Pet,  Why,  came  I  hither  but  to  that  intent  P 
Think  you,  a  little  din  can  daunt  mine  ears  P 
Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar  P 
Have  I  not  heard  the  sea,  puflfd  up  with  winds. 
Rage  like  an  angry  boar,  chafed  with  sweat  P 
Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field, 
And  heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies  P 
Have  I  not  in  a  pitched  battle  heard 
Loud  'larums,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets'  clang  P 
And  do  you  tell  me  of  a  woman's  tongue. 
That  gives  not  half  so  great  a  blow  to  hear  *, 
As  will  a  chestnut  in  a  former's  fire  P 
Tush  !  tush  !  fear  boys  with  bugs  *. 

Chru,  For  he  fear&  none. 

Chre.  Hortensio,  hark. 
This  gentleman  is  happily  arriVd, 

'  —  old  Antonio's  son :]  The  misprint  of  Buionio  for  Antonio  preraila  in 
ererj  old  copy,  the  4to.  and  the  four  folioa. 

*  Thmt  gives  not  half  so  great  a  hlow  to  hear,]  This,  as  the  old  reading,  is  t5 
be  preferred ;  and  it  is  perfectly  intelligible  without  altering  "  to  hear  "  into  **  to 
the  ear,"  as  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  Malone,  Steepens,  &c.,  thought  fit  to  do.  The 
old  text  is  unchanged  in  the  oorr.  fo.  1692. 

*  —  7XAR  boys  with  Buot.]  i,  e.  Pi-ightem  boji  with  ^-^Mrt. 

Hh2 
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My  mind  presumes,  for  his  own  good,  and  our's  ^ 

Hot,  I  promised  we  would  be  contributors, 
And  bear  his  charge  of  wooing,  whatsoe'er. 

Gre,  And  so  we  will,  provided  that  he  win  her. 

Gru,  I  would  I  were  as  sure  of  a  good  dinner. 

Enter  Tranio,  bravely  apparelled;  and  Bionbello. 

Tra,  Gentlemen,  God  save  you.     If  I  may  be  bold. 
Tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  which  is  the  readiest  way 
To  the  house  of  signior  Baptista  Minola  ? 

Bion.  He  that  has  the  two  fair  daughters : — ^is't  he  you 
mean? 

Tra.  Even  he,  Biondello. 

Gre,  Hark  you,  sir :  you  mean  not  her  to —  * 

Tra.  Perhaps,  him  and  her,  sir :  what  have  you  to  do  P 

Pet.  Not  her  that  chides,  sir,  at  any  hand,  I  pray. 

Tra.  I  love  no  chiders,  sir. — Biondello,  let's  away. 

Lue.  \_A»ide.~\  Well  begun,  Tranio. 

Hor.  Sir,  a  word  ere  you  go. 
Are  you  a  suitor  to  the  maid  you  talk  of,  yea,  or  no  P 

Tra.  An  if  I  be,  sir,  is  it  any  oflFence  ? 

Gre.'  No  ;  if  without  more  words  you  will  get  you  hence. 

Tra.  Whv,  sir,  I  pray,  are  not  the  streets  as  free 
Forme,  as  for  vou? 

Gre.  But  so  is  not  she. 

Tra.  For  what  reason,  I  beseech  you  ? 

Gfre.  For  this  reason,  if  you'll  know. 
That  she's  the  choice  love  of  signior  Gremio. 

If  or.  That  she's  the  chosen  of  signior  Hortensio. 

Tra.  Softly,  my  masters !  if  you  be  gentlemen, 
Do  me  this  right ;  hear  me  with  patience. 
Baptista  is  a  noble  gentleman, 
To  whom  my  father  is  not  all  unknown, 
And  were  his  daughter  fairer  than  she  is. 
She  may  more  suitors  have,  and  me  for  one. 
Fair  Leda's  daughter  had  a  thousand  wooers ; 

*  My  mind  prevuroes,  for  his  own  good,  and  our's.]  The  nniTenal  reafing, 
ancient  and  modern,  has  hitherto  heen  *' for  his  own  good  and  fomr'a"  hot 
Gremio  refers  to  himself  as  well  as  to  Hortensio,  and  **  onr*s  '*  is  the  emendatioB 
in  the  oorr.  fo.  16:{2.  Mr.  Singer  approTes  it  by  adoption,  thoogh  he  Ibigeta  to 
state  from  whence  he  derived  the  improvement. 

'  Hark  you,  sir :  you  mean  not  her  to^]  In  the  old  copies,  4tD.  and  folks 
there  is  a  dash  after  **  to,"  as  if  Gremio  were  irterrupted  by  Tranio,  wlio  appears 
to  have  anticipated  that  Gremio  meant  to  condude  by  the  word  woo. 
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Then,  well  one  more  may  fair  Bianca  have, 
And  so  she  shall.     Lucentio  shall  make  one, 
Though  Paris,  came  in  hope  to  speed  alone. 

Gre.  What  I  this  gentleman  will  out-talk  us  all. 

Luc.  Sir,  give  him  head :  I  know,  he'll  prove  a  jade. 

Pet  Hortensio,  to  what  end  are  all  these  words  P 

Hor,  Sir,  let  me  be  so  bold  as  ask  you. 
Did  you  yet  ever  see  Baptista's  daughter  P 

Tra,  No,  sir ;  but  hear  I  do,  that  he  hath  two. 
The  one  as  famous  for  a  scolding  tongue, 
As  is  the  other  for  beauteous  modesty. 

Pet.  Sir,  pir,  the  first's  for  me  ;  let  her  go  by. 

Ore.  Yea,  leave  that  labour  to  great  Hercules, 
And  let  it  be  more  than  Alcides'  twelve. 

Pet,  Sir,  imderstand  you  this  of  me  :  insooth, 
The  yoimgest  daughter,  whom  you  hearken  for. 
Her  father  keeps  from  all  access  of  suitors. 
And  will  not  promise  her  to  any  man. 
Until  the  elder  sister  first  be  wed ; 
The  younger  then  is  free,  and  not  before. 

Tra.  If  it  be  so,  sir,  that  you  are  the  man 
Must  stead  us  all,  and  me  among  the  rest ; 
And  if  you  break  the  ice,  and  do  this  feat ', 
Achieve  the  elder,  set  the  yoimger  free 
For  our  access,  whose  hap  shall  be  to  have  her   " 
Will  not  so  graceless  be,  to  be  ingrate. 

Hor.  Sir,  you  say  weU,  and  well  you  do  conceive ; 
And  since  you  do  profess  to  be  a  suitor. 
You  must,  as  we  do,  gratify  this  gentleman, 
To  whom  we  all  rest  generally  beholding  *. 

Tra.  Sir,  I  shall  not  be  slack :  in  sign  whereof, 
Please  ye  we  may  contrive  this  afternoon  *, 
And  quaff  caroiises  to  our  mistress'  health ; 


*  —  and  do  this  feat,]  8o  the  oorr.  fo.  1632,  and  we  feel  boand  to  adopt  an 
alteration  which  accords  with  the  emendation  introduced  by  Rowe.  The  word 
9e€k  for  *'  feat,"  runs  through  all  the  old  impressions,  having  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  4to,  and  from  thence  transferred  to  the  folios. 

*  —  generally  beboloino.]  Such  was  the  language  of  the  time,  though 
modem  editors  have  usually  substituted  beholden. 

*  Please  ye  we  may  contrive  this  afternoon,]  i.  e.  Spend  the  afternoon,  or 
wear  out  the  afternoon :  from  the  Latin  coniero.  The  word  is  used  in  the  same 
•ense  in  the  novel  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  in  Painter's  "  Palace  of  Pleasure :" 
"Juliet,  knowing  the  fury  of  her  father,  &c.  retired  for  the  day  into  her  chamber, 
and  ecnirived  that  whole  night  more  in  weeping  than  sleeping." 
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And  do  as  adversaries  do  in  law, 

Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  Mends. 

Gru.  Bion.  O  excellent  motion  !    Fellows,  let's  begone. 

Hor.  The  motion's  good  indeed,  and  be  it  so. — 
Petruchio,  I  shall  be  your  hen  venuto  *.  lEmaU. 


ACT  n.    SCENE  I. 

The  Same.     A  Room  in  Baptista's  House. 

Unter  Katharina  and  Bianca. 

Bian,  Good  sister,  wrong  me  not,  nor  wrong  yourself 
To  make  a  bondmaid,  and  a  slave  of  me : 
That  I  disdain ;  but  for  these  other  gards  ^ 
Unbind  my  hands  I'll  put  them  oflF myself; 
Yea,  all  my  raiment,  to  my  petticoat ; 
Or  what  you  will  command  me  will  I  do, 
So  well  I  know  my  duty  to  my  elders. 

Kath.  Of  all  thy  suitors,  here  I  charge  thee,  teU * 
Whom  thou  lov'st  best :  see  thou  dissemble  not. 

Bmn.  Believe  me,  sister,  of  all  the  men  alive, 
I  never  yet  beheld  that  special  face 
Which  I  could  fancy  more  than  any  other. 

Kath.  Minion,  thou  liest.     Is't  not  Hortensio  ? 

Bian.  If  you  aflFect  him,  sister,  here  I  swear, 
I'll  plead  for  you  myself,  but  you  sHall  have  him. 

Kath.  0  I  then,  belike,  you  fancy  riches  more : 
You  will  have  Gremio  to  keep  you  fair. 

Bian.  Is  it  for  him  you  do  envy  me  soP 
Nay  then,  you  jest ;  and  now  I  well  perceive, 

*  Petruchio,  I  shall  be  your  ben  venuto.']  The  beginning  of  Act  iL  u  not 
marked  in  the  old  copies,  although  we  meet  with  "Actus  Primos,"  "Actai 
Teriia,"  '*  Actus  Quartus/'  and  **  Actus  Quintus/'  The  first  act  probably  eDded 
here. 

7  —  but  for  these  other  cards,]  Theobald  read  gawdt,  and  all  tlie  roodeni 
editors  have  followed  him,  but  the  corr.  fo.  )6'i2  instructs  to  read  "  gards/'  in 
the  general  sense  of  ornaments.     The  old  text  is  goods. 

'  —  here  I  charge  thee,  tell]  An  obvious  omission  was  here  supplied  by  the 
editor  of  the  second  folio,  who  inserted  "  thee."  The  folio,  1623,  omitted  it,  fol- 
lowing the  blunder  of  the  4to. 
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You  have  but  jested  with  me  all  this  while. 
I  pr'ythee,  sister  Eate,  untie  my  hands  •. 

KcUh,  If  that  be  jest,  then  all  the  rest  was  so. 

[^Strikes  her. 

Enter  Baptista. 

Bap,  Why,   how  now,    dame!    whence  grows   this  inso- 
lence ? — 
Bianca,  stand  aside : — ^poor  girl !  she  weeps. — 
Go  ply  thy  needle;  meddle  not  with  her. —  % 
For  shame,  thou  hilding  **  of  a  devilish  spirit. 
Why  dost  thou  wrong  her  that  did  ne'er  wrong  thee  P 
When  did  she  cross  thee  with  a  bitter  word  ? 

Kath,  Her  silence  flouts  me,  and  I'll  be  reveng'd. 

[Flies  after  Bianca. 

Bap.  [Holding  her.']  What !    in  my  sight  P — Bianca,  get 
thee  in.  [Exit  Bianca. 

Kath.  What !  will  you  not  sufler  me  P     Nay,  now  I  see, 
She  is  your  treasure,  she  must  have  a  husband  ; 
I  must  dance  barefoot  on  her  wedding-day. 
And  for  your  love  to  her  lead  apes  in  hell. 
Talk  not  to  me :  I  will  go  sit  and  weep. 
Till  I  can  find  occasion  of  revenge.  [Exit  Eatharina. 

Bap.  Was  ever  gentleman  thus  griev'd  as  I  P 
But  who  comes  here  P 

Enter  Gremio,  with  Lucentio  in  a  mean  habit ;  Petrxjchio, 
with  HoRTENsio  as  a  Musician;  and  Tranio,  with  BiON- 
DELLO  bearing  a  lute  and  book^. 

Ore.  Gteod-monrow,  neighbour  Baptista. 

Bap.  Good-morrow,  neighbour  Gremio.  God  save  you, 
gentlemen. 

Pet.  And  you,  good  sir.     Pray,  have  you  not  a  daughter, 
Call'd  Katharina,  fair,  and  virtuous  P 

Bap,  I  have  a  daughter,  sir,  call'd  Eatharina. 

Gre.  You  are  too  blunt :  go  to  it  orderly. 

Pet.  You  wrong  me,  signior  Gremio :  give  me  leave. — 
I  am  a  gentleman  of  Verona,  sir, 

'  —  untie  my  hands  ]     Unite  in  the  4to ;  "  antie  "  in  the  folio,  1G23. 

'^  —  hilding]  The  word  hilding ^  or  hinderling^  says  Johnson,  means  a  low 
wretch,  and  was  applied  to  both  sexes.  In  **  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  A.  iii.  sc.  6, 
Old  Capolet  calb  his  daughter  "  hUding;"  and  in  "  All's  WeU  that  Ends  WeU," 
A.  iii.  sc.  6,  the  same  term  is  used  towards  Parolles. 
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That,  hearing  of  her  beauty,  and  her  wit, 
Her  aflGability,  and  bashinl  modesty, 
Her  wondrous  qualities  *,  and  mild  behaviour. 
Am  bold  to  show  myself  a  forward  guest 
Within  your  house,  to  make  mine  eye  the  witness 
Of  that  report  which  I  so  oft  have  heard. 
And,  for  an  entrance  to  my  entertainment, 
I  do  present  you  with  a  man  of  mine, 

[Presenting  Hobtknsio. 

Cimning  in  music,  and  the  mathematics. 
To  instruct  her  fully  in  those  sciences, 
Whereof,  I  know,  she  is  not  ignorant. 
Accept  of  him,  or  else  you  do  me  wrong  : 
His  name  is  Licio,  born  in  Mantua. 

Bap,  You're  welcome,  sir ;  and  he,  for  your  good  sake. 
But  for  my  daughter  Katharine,  this  I  know. 
She  is  not  for  your  txim,  the  more  my  grief. 

'  Pet.  I  see,  you  do  not  mean  to  part  with  her. 
Or  else  you  like  not  of  my  company. 

Bap,  Mistake  me  not ;  I  speak  but  as  I  find. 
Whence  are  you,  sir  P  what  may  I  call  your  name  P 

Pet,  Petruchio  is  my  name,  Antonio's  son ; 
A  man  well  known  throughout  all  Italy. 

Bap,  I  know  him  well :  you  are  welcome  for  his  sake. 

Gfre.  Saving  your  tale,  Petruchio,  I  pray. 
Let  us,  that  are  poor  petitioners,  speak  too. 
Backare :  you  are  marvellous  forward  *. 

Pet,  0  !    pardon  me,  signior  Gremio ;   I  would   {am  be 
doing. 

Gh-e.  I  doubt  it  not,  sir ;  but  you  will  curse  your  wooing. — 
Neighbour,  this  is  a  gift  very  grateful,  I  am  sure  of  it.  To 
express  the  like  kindness  tnyself,  that  have  been  more  kindly 
beholding  to  you  than   any,   I   freely  give  unto  you  this 

1  Her  WONDROUS  qualities,]  The  corr.  fo.  1632  has  "woman*»  qualities," 
with  apparent  probability,  and  the  German  editor  translates  it  F^auentujfenden  : 
but  stiU,  as  '*  wondrous  "  is  not  inapplicable,  we  only  give  the  plausible  emenda- 
tion in  a  note. 

'  Backare  :  you  are  marvellous  forward.]     This  is  a  word  of  doubtful  etymo- 
vlogy  and  frequent  occurrence:  it  is  possibly  only  a  corruption  of  "back  there;" 
for  it  is  always  used  as  a  reproof  to  over- confidence.     In  *'  Ralf  Roister  Doister," 
A.  i.  sc.  2,  we  meet  with  it : — 

"  Ah,  sir !  backare,  quoth  Mortimer  to  his  sow." 
And  this  expression  b  introduced  by  old  John  Heywood  into  his  Proverbs.    Many 
other  instances  might  easily  be  accumulated,  if  it  were  necessary  to  parade  hov 
many  books  an  annotator  has  read. 
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young  scliolar,  IPreaenting  Lucentio,]  that  hath  been  long 
studying  at  Rheims ;  as  cunning  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  other 
languages,  as  the  other  in  music  and  mathematics.  His 
name  is  Gambio :  pray  you  accept  his  service  *. 

Bap.  A  thousand  thanks,  signior  Gremio :  welcome,  good 
Cambio. — ^But,  gentle  sir,  [To  Tranio,]  methinks,  you  walk 
like  a  stranger :  may  I  be  so  bold  to  know  the  cause  of  your 
coming? 

Tra.  Pardon  me,  sir,  the  boldness  is  mine  own, 
That,  being  a  stranger  in  this  city  here. 
Do  make  myself  a  suitor  to  your  daughter, 
Unto  Bianca,  fair,  and  virtuous. 
Nor  is  your  firm  resolve  unknown  to  me. 
In  the  preferment  of  the  eldest  sister. 
This  liberty  is  all  that  I  request, — 
That,  upon  knowledge  of  my  parentage, 
I  may  have  welcome  'mongst  the  rest  that  woo. 
And  free  access  and  favour  as  the  rest : 
And,  toward  the  education  of  your  daughtei^, 
I  here  bestow  a  simple  instrument, 
And  this  small  packet  of  Greek  and  Latin  books  : 
If  you  accept  them,  then  their  worth  is  great. 

Bap.  Lucentio  is  your  name  ?  of  whence,  I  pray  P 

Tra.  Of  Pisa,  sir  ;  son  to  Vincentio. 

Bap.  A  mighty  man  of  Pisa :  by  report 
I  know  him  well.    You  are  very  welcome,  sir. — 
Take  you  \_To  Hor.]  the  lute,  and  you  [To  Luc]  the  set 

of  books; 
You  shall  go  see  your  pupils  presently. 
Holla !  within ! 

winter  a  Servant. 

Sirrah,  lead  these  gentlemen 

To  my  daughters ;  and  tell  them  both. 

These  are  their  tutors :  bid  them  use  them  well. 

[^Exit  Servant,  with  Hortensio,  Lucentio,  and  Bio^dello. 
"We  will  go  walk  a  little  in  the  orchard. 
And  then  to  dinner.     You  are  passing  welcome, 
And  so  I  pray  you  aU  to  think  yourselves. 

'  —  pray  YOU  accept  his  service.]  This  speech  is  printed  u  Terse  in  the  4to. 
and  folios,  hut  after  the  first  line  it  is  decidedly  prose :  "  you ''  is  from  the  old 
copies,  and  there  seems  no  ground  for  omitting  it.  In  an  earlier  part  of  what 
Gremio  says  the  pronoun  /  is  accidentally  left  out,  "  /  freely  gi?e  onto  yon,"  &e. 
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Pet.  Signior  Baptista,  my  business  askeih  haste. 
And  every  day  I  cannot  cbme  to  woo. 
You  knew  my  father  well,  and  in  him,  me. 
Left  solely  heir  to  all  his  lands  and  goods. 
Which  I  have  better'd  rather  than  decreased : 
Then,  tell  me, — ^if  I  get  your  daughter's  love. 
What  dowry  shall  I  have  with  her  to  wife  P 

Bap,  After  my  death,  the  one  half  of  my  lands. 
And  in  possession  twenty  thousand  crowns. 

Pet.  And,  for  that  dowry,  I'll  assure  her  of 
Her  widowhood,  be  it  that  she  survive  me. 
In  all  my  lands  and  leases  whatsoever. 
Let  specialties  be  therefore  drawn  between  us, 
That  covenants  may  be  kept  on  either  hand. 

Bap.  Ay,  when  the  special  thing  is  well  obtained. 
That  is,  her  love  ;  for  that  is  all  in  all. 

Pet.  Why,  that  is  nothing  ;  for  I  tell  you,  father, 
I  am  as  peremptory  as  she  proud-minded  ; 
And  where  two  raging  fires  meet  together. 
They  do  consume  the  thing  that  feeds  their  fury. 
Though  little  fire  grows  great  with  littl^wind, 
Yet  extreme  gusts  will  blow  out  fire  and  aU ; 
So  I  to  her,  and  so  she  yields  to  me, 
For  I  am  rough,  and  woo  not  like  a  babe. 

Bap.  Well  may'st  thou  woo,  and  happy  be  thy  speed ! 
But  be  thou  arm'd  for  some  unhappy  words. 

Pet.  Ay,  to  the  proof ;  as  mountains  are  for  winds. 
That  shake  not,  though  they  blow  perpetually. 

Re-enter  Hortensio,  icith  his  head  broken. 

Bap.  How  now,  my  friend !  why  dost  thou  look  so  pale  P 
Hor.  For  fear,  I  promise  Jou,  if  I  look  pale. 
Bap.  What,  will  my  daughter  prove  a  good  miisicifin  P 
Hor.  I  think,  she'll  sooner.'prove  a  soldier  : 

Iron  may  hold  with  her,  but  fever  lutes. 

Bap.  Why,  then  thou  canst  not  break  her  to  the  lute  P 
Hor.  Why  no,  for  she  hath  broke  the  lute  to  me. 

I  did  but  tell  her  she  mistook  her  frets. 

And  bow'd  her  hand  to  teach  her  fingering, 

When,  with  a  most  impatient,  devilish  spirit, 

"  Frets,  call  you  these  P"  quoth  she :  "I'll  fimie  with  them:" 

And  with  that  word  she  struck  me  on  the  head. 

And  through  the  instrument  my  pate  made  way ; 
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And  there  I  stood  amazed  for  a  while, 

As  on  a  pillory  looking  through  the  lute, 

While  she  did  call  me  rascal  fiddler, 

And  twangling  Jack ;  with  twenty  such  vile  terms. 

As  she  had  studied  *  to  misuse  me  so. 

Pet  Now,  by  the  world,  it  is  a  lusty  wench! 
I  love  her  ten  times  more  than  e'er  I  did : 
O,  how  I  long  to  have  some  chat  with  her  ! 

Bap.  Well,  go  with  me,  and  be  not  so  discomfited : 
Proceed  in  practice  with  my  younger  daughter  ; 
She's  apt  to  learn,  and  thankful  for  good  turns. — 
Signior  Petruchio,  will  you  go  with  us. 
Or  shall  I  send  my  daughter  Kate  to  you  P 

Pet  I  pray  you  do ;  I  will  attend  her  here, 

[JExeunt  Baptiota,  Gbbmio,  Tranio,  and  Hobtensio. 
And  woo  her  with  some  spirit  when  she  comes. 
Say,  that  she  rail ;  why,  then  I'll  tell  her  plain, 
She  sings  as  sweetly  as  a  nightingale : 
Say,  that  she  frown ;  I'll  say,  she  looks  as  clear 
As  morning  roses  newly  wash'd  with  dew : 
Say,  she  be  mute,  and  will  not  speak  a  word ; 
Then  I'll  commend  her  volubility, 
And  say,  she  uttereth  piercing  eloquence : 
If  she  do  bid  me  pack,  I'll  give  her.  thanks. 
As  though  she  bid  me  stay  by  her  a  week : 
If  she  deny  to  wed,  I'll  crave  the  day 
When  I  shall  ask  the  banns,  and  when  be  married. — 
But  here  she  comes ;  and  now,  Petruchio,  speak. 

JEnter  Kathabina. 

Good-morrow,  Kate,  for  that's  your  name,  I  hear. 

KatJi,  Well  have  you  heard,  but  something  hard  of  hearing : 
They  call  me  Katharine,  that  do  talk  of  me. 

Pet  You  lie,  in  faith ;  for  you  are  call'd  plain  Kate, 
And  bonny  Kate,  and  sometimes  Kate  the  curst ; 
But  SLate,  the  prettiest  Kate  in  Christendom ; 
Kate  of  Kate-Hall,  my  super-dainty  Kate, 
For  dainties  are  all  cates  * :  and  therefore,  Kdte, 

*  As  she  h«d  studied]  In  the  4to.  **  she  had  "  is  transposed,  and  the  hhinder 
was  adopted  in  the  folio,  1623,  and  repeated  afterwards,  hat  set  right  in  the  corr. 
fo.  1632.     Bowe  printed  ''  she  had  studied." 

*  For  dainties  are  all  CATBa :]  **  Cates  **  generally  signified  delicate  food;  bat 
sometiines,  merely  provUiont. 
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Take  this  of  me,  Kate  of  my  consolation : — 
Hearing  thy  imldness  prais'd  in  eyery  town. 
Thy  virtues  spoke  of,  and  thy  beauty  sounded, 
Yet  not  so  deeply  as  to  thee  belongs, 
Myself  am  mov'd  to  woo  thee  for  my  wife. 

Kath,  Mov'd!   in   good  time:   let  him  that   moVd  you 
hither. 
Remove  you  hence.     I  knew  you  at  the  first. 
You  were  a  moveable. 

Pet,  Why,  what's  a  moveable  P 

Kath,  A  joint-stool. 

PeL  Thou  hast  hit  it :  come,  sit  on  me. 

Kath,  Asses  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are  you. 

Pet,  Women  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are  you. 

Kath.  No  such  jade  as  to  bear  you  *,  if  me  you  mean. 

Pet.  Alas,  good  Kate !  I  will  not  burden  thee  ; 
For,  knowing  thee  to  be  but  young  and  light, — 

Kath,  Too  light  for  such  a  swain  as  you  to  catch. 
And  yet  as  heavy  as  my  weight  should  be. 

Pet,  Should  be  P  should  buz. 

Kath.  Well  ta'en,  and  like  a  buzzard. 

Pet.  0  slow-wing'd  turtle !  shall  a  buzzard  take  thee  P 

Kath,  Ay,  for  a  turtle,  as  he  takes  a  buzzard. 

Pet.  Come,  come,  you  wasp ;  i'faith,  you  are  too  angry. 

Kath,  If  I  be  waspish,  best  beware  my  sting. 

Pet.  My  remedy  is,  then,  to  pluck  it  out. 
.  Kath.  Ay,  if  the  fool  could  find  it  where  it  lies. 

Pet.  Who  knows  not  where  a  wasp  does  wear  his  sting  P 
In  his  tail. 

Kath.  In  his  tongue. 

Pet.  Whose  tongue  P 

Kath.  Your's,  if  you  talk  of  tails ;  and  so  farewell. 

Pet.  What !   with  my  tongue  in  your  tail  P   nay,  come 
again.  [Detaining  her. 

Good  Kate,  I  am  a  gentleman. 

Kath.  That  ril  try.    [Striking  him. 

Pet.  I  swear  I'll  cuflF  you,  if  you  strike  again. 

Kath.  So  may  you  lose  your  arms : 

*  No  such  jade  as  to  bear  you,]  The  words  "  to  bear  "  having  been  omitted, 
the  line  has  hitherto  not  been  understood,  and  various  modes  have  been  taken  to 
obviate  the  difficulty.  "To  bear''  is  from  a  MS.  note  in  the  oorr.  fo.  1632. 
Petruchio  says  "  women  are  made  to  bear/'  and  Katharina  retorts  that  she  was 
no  such  jade  as  to  bear  him :  this  is  plain  enough. 
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If  you  strike  me  you  are  no  gentleman, 
And  if  no  gentleman,  why,  then  no  arms. 

Pet,  A  herald,  Eate  ?     0 !  put  me  in  thy  books. 

Kath,  What  is  your  crest  ?  a  coxcomb  ? 

Pet,  A  combless  cock,  so  Eate  will  be  my  hen. 

Kath.  No  cock  of  mine ;  you  crow  too  like  a  craven. 

Pet.  Nay,  come,  Eate,  come ;  you  must  not  look  so  sour. 

Kath.  It  is  my  fashion  when  I  see  a  crab. 

Pet,  Why,  here's  no  crab,  and  therefore  look  not  sour. 

Kath,  There  is,  there  is. 

Pet,  Then  show  it  me. 

Kath,  Had  I  a  glass,  I  would. 

Pet,  What,  you  mean  my  face  ? 

Kath,  Well  aim'd  of  such  a  young  one. 

Pet,  Now,  by  Saint  George,  I  am  too  young  for  you. 

Kath,  Yet  you  are  withered. 

Pet,  'Tis  with  cares. 

Kath,  I  care  not. 

Pet,  Nay,  hear  you,  Eate  :  in  sooth,  you  'scape  not  so. 

\Holding  her, 

Kath,  I  chafe  you,  if  I  tarry :  let  me  go. 

Pet,  No,  not  a  whit :  I  find  you  passing  gentle. 
'Twas  told  me,  you  were  rough,  and  coy,  and  sullen, 
And  now  I  find  report  a  very  liar ; 
For  thou  art  pleasant,  gamesome,  passing  courteous. 
But  slow  in  speech,  yet  sweet  as  spring-time  flowers. 
Thou  canst  not  frown,  thou  canst  not  look  askance, 
Nor  bite  the  lip,  as  angry  wenches  will ; 
Nor  hast  thou  pleasure  to  be  cross  in  talk ; 
But  thou  with  mildness  entertain'st  thy  wooers. 
With  gentle  conference,  soft  and  affiible. 
Why  does  the  world  report  that  Eate  doth  limp  ? 
O,  slanderous  world !  Eate,  like  the  hazel-twig, 
Is  straight,  and  slender ;  and  as  brown  in  hue 
As  hazel  nuts,  and  sweeter  than  the  kernels. 
O  !  let  me  see  thee  walk :  thou  dost  not  halt. 

Kath,  Go,  fool,  and  whom  thou  keep'st  command. 

Pet,  Did  ever  Dian  so  become  a  grove. 
As  Eate  this  chamber  with  her  princely  gait  P 
O  !  be  thou  Dian,  and  let  her  be  Eate, 
And  then  let  Eate  be  chaste,  and  Dian  sportftd. 

Kath.  Where  did  you  study  all  this  goodly  speech  ? 

Pet,  It  is  extempore,  from  my  mother-wit. 
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Kath,  A  witty  mother !  witless  else  her  son. 

Pet.  Am  I  not  wise  ? 

Kath,  Yes  ;  keep  you  warm. 

Pet,  Marry,  so  I  mean,  sweet  Katharine ;  in  thy  bed. 
And  therefore,  setting  all  this  chat  aside, 
Thus  in  plain  terms  : — ^your  father  hath  consented 
That  you  shall  be  my  wife  ;  your  dowry  'greed  on. 
And,  will  you,  nill  you,  I  will  marry  you. 
Now,  SLate,  I  am  a  husband  for  your  turn  ; 
For,  by  this  light,  whereby  I  see  thy  beauty, 
Thy  beauty  that  doth  make  me  like  thee  well. 
Thou  must  be  married  to  no  man  but  me : 
For  I  am  he,  am  bom  to  tame  you,  Kate, 
And  bring  you  from  a  wild  Kate  to  a  Kate 
Conformable ',  as  other  household  Kates. 
Here  comes  your  father :  never  make  denial ; 
I  must  and  will  have  Katharine  to  my  wife. 

Re-enter  Baptista  *,  (Jremio,  and  TaAKio. 

Bap.  Now,  signior  Petruchio,    how  speed  you   with  my 
daughter  ? 

Pet,  How  but  well,  sir  ?  how  but  well  P 
It  were  impossible  I  should  speed  amiss. 

Bap.  Why,  how  now,  daughter  Katharine  !  in  your  dumps? 

Kath,  Call  you  me,  daughter  P  now,  I  promise  you. 
You  have  show'd  a  tender  fatherly  regard, 
To  wish  me  wed  to  one  half  lunatic ; 
A  mad-cap  ruffian,  and  a  swearing  Jack, 
That  thinks  with  oaths  to  face  the  matter  out. 

Pet,  Father,  'tis  thus : — yourself  and  all  the  world. 
That  talk'd  of  her,  have  talk'd  amiss  of  her. 
If  she  be  curst,  it  is  for  policy, 

^  And  bring  yoQ  from  a  wild  Kate  to  a  Kate 
Conformable,]  It  is  probable  that  a  joke  was  here  intended,  arising  oat 
of  the  similarity  of  sound  between  cat  and  Kate,  Formerly,  when  the  letter  c 
was  pronounced  broadly,  this  similarity  of  sound  might  be  more  otmoos.  Some 
modem  editors  substitute  cat  for  *'  Kate;"  but  this  variation  from  the  old  oopj 
is  needless. 

'  Re-enter  Baptista,]  The  return  of  Baptista  to  the  scene  is  marked  five  Kdm 
earlier  in  the  old  editions,  and  perhaps  he  and  Gremio  and  Tranio  stood  hmtk  tifl 
Petruchio  had  finished  his  speech,  watching  how  matters  proceeded.  Howerer,  it 
is  very  certain,  tliat  in  plays  of  Shakespeare's  time  the  entrances  and  eiits  wcpe 
frequently  wrongly  noted,  the  object  sometimes  being,  that  the  performers  shoiiki 
be  at  hand  and  ready  anterior  to  the  precise  moment  when  they  were  to  go  before 
the  audience. 
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For  she's  not  froward,  but  modest  as  the  dove ; 
She  is  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  the  mom  * ; 
For  patience  she  will  prove  a  second  Ghrissel  *, 
And  Roman  Lucrcce  for  her  chastity : 
And  to  conclude, — ^we  have  'greed  so  well  together, 
That  upon  Sunday  is  the  wedding-day. 

Kath,  I'll  see  thee  hang'd  on  Sunday  first. 

Ghre.  Hark,  Petruchio:  she  says,  dse'U  see  thee  hang'd 
first. 

Tra.  Is  this  your  speeding  P  nay  then,  good  night  our  pact'. 

Pet.  Be  patient,  gentlemen ;  I  choose  her  for  myself: 
If  she  and  I  be  pleas'd,  what's  that  to  you  P 
'Tis  bargain'd  'twixt  us  twain,  being  alone. 
That  she  shall  still  be  curst  in  company. 
I  tell  you,  'tis  incredible  to  believe 
flow  much  she  loves  me.     0,  the  kindest  Kate ! 
She  hung  about  my  neck,  and  kiss  on  kiss 
She  vied  so  fast ',  protesting  oath  on  oath, 
That  in  a  twink  she  won  me  to  her  love. 
O  !  you  are  novices :  'tis  a  world  to  see  *, 
How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone, 
A  meacock  wretch  *  can  make  the  curstest  shrew. — 
Give  me  thy  hand,  Kate :  I  will  imto  Venice, 

'  She  is  not  hot,  hut  temperate  as  the  morn ;]  So  the  ancient  editions,  hut 
the  oorr.  (b.  1632  has  moon  for  *'morn;"  and  the  meaning  may  he  that  the 
heroine  is  not  hot,  as  the  sun,  hut  cool  and  temperate  as  the  meon.  The  German 
translator  so  undwstands  it,  for  he  gives  it  thus  :  '*  Nein,  mild  wie  Luna's  Schein." 
We  cannot  make  up  our  minds  to  alter  the  text  in  a  case  like  the  present,  when 
'*  morn  "  may  very  well  have  been  the  poet's  word,  because  we  may  be  of  <^inion 
that  moon  would  have  better  filled  the  place. 

'  —  a  second  Grissel,]  Dekker,  Chettle,  and  Haughton  had  made  this  story 
better  known  by  their  comedy  acted  about  1600.     See  Introduction. 

'  —  nay  then,  good  night  our  pact.]  It  is  **  good  night  our  part  **  in  the  old 
editions,  and  altered  to  *'  good  night  oar  pact  **  in  the  corr.  fo.  163.'.  "  Pact "  is 
agreement  or  contract,  compact;  and  Tranio  refers  to  the  agreement  between 
liimself,  Hortensio,  and  Gremio  respecting  the  expense  Petruchio  might  incur  in 
wooing  and  marrying  Katharina,  in  order  to  get  her  out  of  the  way  of  the  suitors  to 
Bianca. 

'  She  VIED  so  fast,]  To  vie  was  a  term  at  cards,  and  sometimes  we  meet 
with  re-vie :  out-vie  occurs  in  this  play  hereafter.  To  vie  meant  to  challenge,  or 
•take.  We  apprehend  that  it  comes  from  the  Fr.  voir,  in  the  sense  of  seeing  what 
•o  adrersary  intends  to  risk. 

*  —  'tis  a  world  to  see,]  The  meaning  seems  to  be,  "  it  is  worth  a  world  to 
9ee"  a  phrase  of  constant  recurrence. 

*  A  MS  ACOCK  wretch]  i.  e.  A  cowardly  wretch.  "  Meacock  "  has  been  derived 
by  some  from  meek  and  cock  (but  me$  cog,  Fr.  Skinner),  and  it  ii  used  by  old 
writers  both  as  an  a4iecti?e  and  as  a  sabttanti?e. 
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To  buy  apparel  'gainst  the  wedding-day. — 
Provide  the  feast,  father,  and  bid  the  guests ; 
I  will  be  sure,  my  Katharine  shall  be  fine. 

Bap,  I  know  not  what  to  say  ;  but  give  me  your  hands : 
God  send  you  joy,  Petruchio !  'tis  a  match. 

Gre,  Tra,  Amen,  say  we :  we  will  be  witnesses. 

Pet  Father,  and  wife,  and  gentlemen,  adieu. 
I  will  to  Venice ;  Sunday  comes  apace. 
We  will  have  rings,  and  things,  and  fine  array ; 
And,  kiss  me  Kate,  we  will  be  married  o'  Sunday  *. 

[Exeunt  Petruchio  and  Kathabdhs. 

Crre.  "Was  ever  match  clapp'd  up  so  suddenly  P 

Bap,  Faith,  gentlemen,  now  I  play  a  merchant's  part. 
And  venture  madly  on  a  desperate  mart. 

Tra,  'Twas  a  commodity  lay  fretting  by  you : 
'Twill  bring  you  gain,  or  perish  on  the  seas. 

Bap,  The  gain  I  seek  is  quiet  in  the  match '. 

Gre,  Jfo  doubt  but  he  hath  got  a  quiet  catch. — 
But  now,  Baptista,  to  your  younger  daughter. 
Now  is  the  day  we  long  have  looked  for : 
I  am  your  neighbour,  and  was  suitor  first. 

Tra,  And  I  am  one,  that  love  Bianca  more 
Than  words  can  witness,  or  your  thoughts  can  guess. 

Chre,  Youngling,  thou  canst  not  love  so  dear  as  I. 

Tra,  Grey-beard,  thy  love  doth  freeze. 

Gre,  But  thine  doth  fry. 

Skipper,  stand  back :  'tis  age,  that  nourisheth. 

Tra,  But  youth,  in  ladies'  eyes  that  flourisheth  *. 

Bap,  Content  you,  gentlemen ;  I'll  compoimd  this  strife : 
'Tis  deeds,  must  win  the  prize ;  and  he,  of  both. 
That  can  assure  my  daughter  greatest  dower, 
Shall  have  my  Bianca's  love. — 
Say,  signior  Gremio,  what  can  you  assure  her  ? 

Gre,  First,  as  you  know,  my  house  within  the  city 
Is  richly  furnished  with  plate  and  gold : 
Basons,  and  ewers,  to  lave  her  dainty  hands ; 
My  hangings  all  of  Tyrian  tapestry : 
In  ivory  cofiers  I  have  stuff'd  niy  crowns ; 

*  —  we  will  be  married  o'  Sunday.]  Portions  of  this  and  the  two  preceding 
lines  read  as  if  they  had  been  taken  from  a  ballad.  If  any  soch  be  in  fHriot,  it  has 
never  been  pointed  out  by  the  commentators. 

'  —  quiet  IN  the  match.]     The  old  copies  4to.  and  folio  have  me  for  "  in." 

*  But  youth,  in  ladies'  eyes  that  tTourisheth.]  This  line,  rhyming  with  the  last, 
u  entirely  omitted  by  Mr.  Singer,  who  assigns  no  reason  for  it. 
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In  cypress  chests  my  arras  counterpoints  *, 
Costly  apparel,  tents,  and  canopies, 
Fine  linen,  Turkey  cushions  Ix^'d  with  pearl, 
Valance  of  Venice  gold  in  needle- work. 
Pewter  and  brass,  and  all  things  that  belong 
To  house,  or  housekeeping :  then,  at  my  farm, 
I  have  a  himdred  milch-kine  to  the  pail. 
Six  score  fat  oxen  standing  in  my  staUs, 
And  all  things  answerable  to  this  portion. 
Myself  am  struck  in  years,  I  must  confess ; 
And  if  I  die  to-morrow  this  is  her's. 
If  whilst  I  live  she  will  be  only  mine. 

Tra.  That  "  only  "  came  well  in. — Sir,  list  to  me. 
I  am  my  father's  heir,  and  only  son : 
If  I  may  have  your  daughter  to  my  wife, 
I'll  leave  her  houses  three  or  four  as  good. 
Within  rich  Pisa  walls,  as  any  one 
Old  signior  Qremio  has  in  Padua ; 
Besides  two  thousand  ducats  by  the  year 
Of  fruitful  land,  all  which  shall  be  her  jointure. — 
What,  have  I  pinch'd  you,  signior  Gremio  ? 

Gre.  Two  thousand  ducats  by  the  year  of  land ! 
My  land  amounts  not  to  so  much  in  all : 
That  she  shall  have ;  besides  an  argosy. 
That  now  is  lying  in  Marseilles'  road  '". — 
What,  have  I  chok'd  you  with  an  argosy  ? 

Tra.  Gremio,  'tis  known,  my  father  hath  no  less 
Than  three  great  argosies,  besides  two  galliasses. 
And  twelve  tight  galleys :  these  I  will  assure  her, 
And  twice  as  much,  whate'er  thou  offer'st  next. 

Gre.  Nay,  I  have  offer'd  all,  I  have  no  more ; 
And  she  can  have  no  more  than  all  I  have : — 
If  you  like  me,  she  shall  have  me  and  mine. 

Tra.  Why,  then,  the  maid  is  mine  from  aU  the  world, 
By  your  firm  promise :  Gremio  is  outvied  *. 

Baj).  I  must  confess,  your  offer  is  the  best ; 
And,  let  your  father  make  her  the  assurance. 
She  is  your  own  ;  else,  you  must  pardon  me. 

•  —  counterpoints.]  i.  e.  As  we  now  call  them,  arras  eounterpanet,  (or  beds. 

10  —  in  Marskilles'  road.]  It  is  spelt  Marcellut  in  the  old  copy,  and  it  most 
be  read  as  a  trisyllable,  for  the  sake  of  the  measure. 

»  Gremio  is  outvied.]  See  a  note  on  p.  479  on  the  word  **  vie :"  to  **  outvie  " 
is  to  stake  down  a  sum  which  an  adversary  cannot  equal,  or  objects  to  equal. 

VOL.  II.  I  i 
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If  you  should  die  before  him,  wliere's  her  dower  P 

Tra.  That's  but  a  cavil :  he  is  old,  I  young. 

Gre.  And  may  not  young  men  die,  as  well  as  old  P 

Bap.  Well,  gentlemen, 
I  am  thus  resolv'd. — On  Sunday  next,  you  know. 
My  daughter  Katharine  is  to  be  married : 
Now,  on  the  Sunday  following  shall  Bianca 
Be  bride  to  you,  if  you  make  this  assurance ; 
If  not,  to  signior  Gremio : 
And  so  I  take  my  leave,  and  thank  you  both.  \ExU. 

Gre.  Adieu,  good  neighbour.     Now  I  fear  thee  not : 
Sirrah,  young  gamester,  your  father  were  a  fool 
To  give  thee  all,  and,  in  his  waning  age. 
Set  foot  under  thy  table.     Tut !  a  toy ! 
An  old  Italian  fox  is  not  so  kind,  my  boy.  {ExU. 

Tra.  A  vengeance  on  your  crafty  withered  hide ! 
Yet  I  have  faced  it  with  a  card  of  ten  *. 
*Tis  in  my  head  to  do  my  master  good : — 
I  see  no  reason,  but  supposed  Lucentio 
Must  get  a  father,  call'd — suppos'd  Vincentio ; 
And  that's  a  wonder :  fathers,  commonly. 
Do  get  their  children ;  but  in  this  case  of  winning ', 
A  child  shall  get  a  sire,  if  I  fail  not  of  my  cunning.       [ExU. 


ACT  m.    SCENE  I. 

A  Room  in  Baptista's  House. 

Enter  Lucentio,  Hortensio,  and  Biakca. 

Luc.  Fiddler,  forbear :  you  grow  too  forward,  sir. 
Have  you  so  soon  forgot  the  entertainment 
Her  sister  Katharine  welcom'd  you  withal  ? 

'  Yet  I  have  &cod  it  with  a  card  of  tbn.]  This  expression  seems  to  have 
been  proverbial :  **  cards  of  ten  "  wore  the  highest  in  the  pack. 

s  —  but  in  this  case  of  winning,]  Wooing  is  the  word  in  the  4to.  and  folios, 
but  obviously  it  does  not  well  rhyme  with  cunning :  hence,  perhaps,  the  emenda- 
dation  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632.  Steevens,  for  the  sake  of  the  jingle,  was  bo&d  enough 
to  alter  "  cunning  **  to  doing.  The  change  now  made  is  much  mor«  probal^ 
and  ia  supported  by  authority. 
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Hor.  Tut !  wrangling  pedant,  I  avouch  this  is  * 
The  patronees  of  heavenly  harmony : 
Then,  give  me  leave  to  have  prerogative ; 
And  when  in  music  we  have  spent  an  hour, 
Your  lecture  shall  have  leisure  for  as  much. 

Luc  Prq)OBterous  ass !  that  never  read  so  far 
To  know  the  cause  why  music  was  ordain'd. 
Was  it  not  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man, 
After  his  studies,  or  his  usual  pain  P 
Then  give  me  leave  to  read  philosophy. 
And  while  I  pause  serve  in  your  harmony. 

-Hot.  Sirrah,  I  will  not  bear  these  braves  of  thine. 

Bian,  Why,  gentlemen,  you  do  me  double  wrong, 
To  strive  for  that  which  resteth  in  my  choice. 
I  am  no  breeching  scholar  in  the  schools ;  • 

I'll  not  be  tied  to  hours,  nor  'pointed  times. 
But  learn  my  lessons  as  I  please  myself. 
And,  to  cut  off  all  strife,  here  sit  we  down : — 
Take  you  your  instrument,  play  you  the  whiles ; 
His  lecture  will  be  done,  ere  you  have  tun'd. 

Hor,  You'll  leave  his  lectiure  when  I  am  in  tune  P 

[HoBTENSio  retires. 

Luc.  That  will  be  never : — tune  your  instrument. 

Bian.  Where  left  we  last  P 

Luc,  Here,  madam : 

Hoc  ibat  Simois;  hie  est  Sigeia  tellus; 
Hie  ateterat  Priami  regia  ceha  aenia  *. 

Binn.  Construe  them. 

Luc.  Hoc  ibat,  as  I  told  you  before, — Simois,  I  am  Lu- 
centio, — hie  est,  son  imto  Vincentio  of  Pisa, — Sigeia  tellus, 
disguised  thus  to  get  your  love; — Sic  steterat,  and  that 
Xucentio  that  comes  a  wooing, — Priami,  is  my  man  Tranio, 
regia,  bearing  my  port, — celsa  senis,  that  we  might  beguile 
the  old  pantaloon  *. 

*  Tat !  wrangling  pedant,  I  avouch  this  is]     The  old  reading  ia  thia, 

'*  But,  wrangling  pedant,  this  is." 
A  very  defective  line,  which  Ritson  amended  thus  tamely : 

"  But,  wrangling  pedant,  know  this  lady  is." 
Our  text  is  that  of  the  corr.  fo.  16:i2,  which  is  much  less  ohjectionahle,  and  sup- 
poses that  But  has  been  misprinted  for  the  common  scornful  interjection  **  Tut  I" 
and  that  *'  I  avoudi  **  had  in  some  way  escaped  from  the  verse. 

*  —  ceha  ««iitt.]     Ovid.  Epist.  Hbk.  Penelope  Ulyui,  v.  33. 

*  —  that  we  might  beguile  the  old  pantaloon.]  In  the  first  scene  in  which 
Greraio  appears,  he  is  called  in  the  stage-direction  "  a  Pantelowne,"  a  character 
apparently  adopted  from  the  Italian  stage. 

ii2 
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Hor.  \^Retuming,']  Madam,  my  instrument's  in  tune. 
Bian,  Let's  hear. —  [Hortejnsio  phyi. 

0  fie !  the  treble  jars. 

Luc.  Spit  in  the  hole,  man,  and  tune  again. 

Biun.  Now  let  me  see  if  I  can  construe  it :  Hoc  that  SimoiSf 

1  know  you  not ; — hie  est  Sigein  tellus,  I  trust  you  not ; — Sic 
steterat  Priamiy  take  heed  he  hear  us  not; — regia^  presume 
not ; — celsa  senis,  despair  not. 

Hor,  Madam,  'tis  now  in  tune. 

Luc,  All  but  the  base. 

Hor,  The  base  is  right ;  'tis  the  base  knave  that  jars. 
How  fiery  and  forward  our  pedant  is  M 
Now,  for  my  life,  the  knave  doth  court  my  love : 
PedusculCy  I'll  watch  you  better  yet. 

Bian,  In  time  I  may  believe,  yet  I  mistrust. 

Luc.  Mistrust  it  not ;  for,  sure,  -^acides 
Was  Ajax,  call'd  so  from  his  grandfather. 

Bian,  I  must  believe  my  master ;  else,  I  promise  you, 
I  should  be  arguing  still  upon  that  doubt : 
But  let  it  rest. — Now,  Licio,  to  you. — 
Good  masters,  take  it  not  imkindly,  pray. 
That  I  have  been  thus  pleasant  with  you  both. 

Hor,  [To  LucENTio.]  You  may  go  walk,  and  give  me  leave 
awhile  : 
My  lessons  make  no  music  in  three  parts. 

Luc,   Are   you   so   formal,   sir?    [^Aside,"]    Well,   I  must 
wait. 
And  watch  withal ;  for,  but  I  be  deceiv'd. 
Our  fine  musician  groweth  amorous. 

Hor.  Madam,  before  you  touch  the  instrument, 
To  learn  the  order  of  my  fingering, 
I  must  begin  with  rudiments  of  art ; 
To  teach  you  gamut  in  a  briefer  sort, 
More  pleasant,  pithy,  and  efiectual. 
Than  hath  been  taught  by  any  of  my  trade : 
And  there  it  is  in  writing  fairly  drawn. 

Bian.  Why,  I  am  past  my  gamut  long  ago. 

Hor.  Yet  read  the  gamut  of  Hortensio. 

^  How  fiery  and  forward  our  pedant  is  !]  In  the  old  copies,  this  and  tbe  tiro 
next  lines  are  erroneously  given  to  Lucentio,  and  in  other  places  tbe  characters  are 
evidently  confounded  :  for  instance,  the  hne,  *•  In  time  I  may  believe,  yet  I  mis- 
trust," is  assigned  to  Lucentio  instead  of  Bianca.  These  mistakes  are  remedied  in 
the  corr.  fo.  1032. 
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Bian.  \_Itead8.']  Gamut  I  am,  the  ground  of  all  accord, 
A  re,  to  plead  Hortensio's  passion ; 
B  mi,  Bianca,  take  him  for  thy  lord, 

C  faut,  that  loves  tcith  all  affection  : 
D  sol  re,  one  cliff,  two  notes  have  I: 
E  la  mi,  show  pity,  or  I  die. 
Call  you  this  gamut  P  tut !  I  like  it  not : 
Old  fashions  please  me  best ;  I  am  not  so  nice, 
To  change  true  rules  for  new  inventions  *. 

Enter  a  Servant  *. 

8erv.  Mistress,  your  father  prays  you  leave  your  books, 
And  help  to  dress  your  sister's  chamber  up  : 
You  know,  to-morrow  is  the  wedding-day. 

Bian.  Farewell,  sweet  masters,  both :  I  must  be  gone. 

\_Uxeunt  Bianca  and  Servant. 

Luc,  'Faith,  mistress,  then  I  have  no  cause  to  stay.    [^Exit. 

Hor,  But  I  have  cause  to  pry  into  this  pedant : 
Methinks,  he  looks  as  though  he  were  in  love. — 
Yet  if  thy  thoughts,  Bianca,  be  so  humble. 
To  cast  thy  wandering  eyes  on  every  stale. 
Seize  thee  that  list :  if  once  I  find  thee  ranging, 
Hortensio  will  be  quit  with  thee  by  changing.  [Exit. 

SCENE  ii: 

The  Same.     Before  Baptista's  House. 

Enter  Baptista,  Gremio,  Tranio,  Eatharina,  Bianca, 

LucENTio,  and  Attendants. 

Bap.  Siguier  Lucentio,  this  is  the  'pointed  day 

*  To  change  true  rules  for  nbw  inTentions.]  The  4to.  and  folio,  1623,  agree, 
as  might  be  expected,  in  misprinting  ''  To  charge  true  rules  for  old  inTentions/* 
In  the  folio,  1632,  charge  is  altered  to  "change,''  which  must  be  right;  but  still 
old  must  be  an  error,  for  Bianca  has  just  said  that  '*  old  fiuhions  please  her  best." 
Theobald  altered  old  to  '*  odd,"  which  does  not  give  the  required  antithesis.  The 
compositor  seems  to  have  been  confounded  between  old  and  '*  new,"  and  printed 
old  when  he  meant  to  print  '*  new."  Such  appears  from  the  corr.  fo.  1632  to  ha?e 
been  the  case.     Still  old  would  be  better  than  "  true." 

*  Enter  a  Servant.]  This  servant  (or  **  Messenger,"  as  it  is  printed  in  the  4to. 
and  folios)  is  called  '*  Nick  "  as  the  prefix  to  what  he  says.  There  was  an  actor  of 
the  name  of  Nicholas  Tooley  in  Shakespeare's  company,  but  when  "  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew "  was  produced,  he  must  have  been  of  more  importance  than  to 
appear  merely  as  a  messenger.  Possibly  he  doubled  his  part  in  order  to  summon 
Bianoa. 
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That  Eatharine  and  Petruchio  should  be  married. 
And  yet  we  hear  not  of  our  son-in-law. 
What  will  be  said  P  what  mockery  will  it  be, 
To  want  the  bridegroom,  when  the  priest  attends 
To  speak  the  ceremonial  rites  of  marriage  P 
What  says  Lucentio  to  this  shame  of  our's  P 

Kath.  No  shame  but  mine  :  I  must,  forsooth,  be  foro'd 
To  give  my  hand,  oppos'd  against  my  heart, 
Unto  a  mad-brain  rudesby,  full  of  spleen ; 
Who  woo'd  in  haste,  and  means  to  wed  at  leisure. 
I  told  you,  I,  he  was  a  frantic  fool. 
Hiding  his  bitter  jests  in  blunt  behaviour ; 
And  to  be  noted  for  a  merry  man, 
He'll  woo  a  thousand,  'point  the  day  of  marriage. 
Make  friends,  invite,  yes,  and  proclaim  the  banns ' ; 
Yet  never  means  to  wed  where  he  hath  woo'd. 
Now  must  the  world  point  at  poor  Katharine, 
And  say, — "  Lo,  there  is  mad  Petruchio's  wife, 
If  it  would  please  him  come  and  marry  her." 

Tra.  Patience,  good  Katharine,  and  Baptista  too. 
Upon  my  life,  Petruchio  means  but  well. 
Whatever  fortune  stays  him  from  his  word : 
Though  he  be  blunt,  I  know  him  passing  wise ; 
Though  he  be  merry,  yet  withal  he's  honest. 

Kath,  Would  Katharine  had  never  seen  him  though ! 

[-EnV,  weeping,  followed  hy  Bianca,  and  othen. 

Bap.  Go,  girl ;  I  cannot  blame  thee  now  to  weep, 
For  such  an  injury  would  vex  a  very  saint. 
Much  more  a  shrew  of  thy  impatient  humour ". 

Enter  Biondello. 

Bion.  Master,  master!  news,  and  such  old  news  as  you 
never  heard  of* ! 


1  Make  friends,  inTite,  rss,  and  proclaim  the  banns ;]    "  Yes  '*  was  added  after 

invite  **  by  the  editor  of  the  second  folio,  in  order  to  complete  what  he  con- 
sidered an  imperfect  line.  Malone  and  other  modern  editors  inserted  them 
instead  of  **  yes/'  but  without  any  authority. 

'  —  of  THY  impatient  humour.]  The  second  folio  reads  **  of  thy  impatient 
humour :''  the  4to.  and  first  foHo  omit  the  pronoun,  which  seems  neoenary,  as 
well  for  the  sense  as  for  the  metre. 

'  —  and  such  old  news  as  you  never  heard  of!]  The  word  *'  old  *'  (a  oomrooo 
superlative,  not  having  here  any  reference  to  age)  must  have  fallen  out  in  the  press, 
as  is  apparent  from  Baptista's  inquiry,  "  Is  it  new  and  old  too  ?''  We  insert  **  old  ** 
from  the  corr.  fo.  1632  in  the  place  assigned  to  it ;  but  Rowe  who  saw  the  dafcct, 


«« 
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Bap.  Is  it  new  and  old  too  P  how  may  that  be  P 

Bum.  Why,  is  it  not  news  to  hear  of  Petruchio's  coming  P 

B<;q>.  Is  he  come  P 

BUm.  Why,  no,  sir. 

Bap.  What  then  P 

Bum.  He  is  coming. 

Bap.  When  will  he  be  here  P 

Bum.  When  he  stands  where  I  am,  and  sees  you  there. 

Tra.  But,  say,  what  to  thine  old  news  P 

Bion.  Why,  Petruchio  is  coming,  in  a  new  hat,  and  an  old 
jerkin ;  a  pair  of  old  breeches,  thrice  turned ;  a  pair  of  boots 
that  have  been  candle-ccises,  one  buckled,  another  laced ;  an 
old  rusty  sword  ta'en  out  of  the  town  armoury,  with  a  broken 
hilt,  and  chapeless  * ;  with  two  broken  points :  his  horse  heaped 
with  an  old  mothy  saddle  ^  and  stirrups  of  no  kindred :  besides, 
possessed  with  the  glanders,  and  like  to  mose  in  the  chine ; 
troubled  with  the  lampass,  infected  with  the  fashions  *,  full  of 
wind-galls,  sped  with  spavins,  raied  with  the  yellows,  past 
cure  of  the  fives ',  stark  spoiled  with  the  staggers,  begnawn 
with  the  bots ;  swayed  in  the  back ',  and  shoulder-shotten ; 
ne'er-legged  before,  and  with  a  half-cheeked  bit,  and  a  head- 
stall of  sheep's  leather ;  which,  being  restrained  to  keep  him 
from  stimibling,  hath  been  often  burst,  and  now  repaired  with 
knots  :  one  girth  six  times  pieced,  and  a  woman's  crupper  of 
velure,  which  hath  two  letters  for  her  name  fairly  set  down  in 
studs,  and  here  and  there  pieced  with  pack-thread. 

Bap.  Who  comes  with  him  P 

Bion.  0,   sir!    his  lackey,  for  all  the  world  caparisoned 

placed  '*  old ''  before  "  news ''  in  the  first  instance, — ''  Master,  master !  old  news, 
and  such  news  ** — but  this  seems  to  be  wrong,  as  Baptista's  attention  woold  have 
been  diverted  from  the  word  '*  old  "  to  the  words  *'  such  news  as  jou  never  heard 
of."     Every  earlj  edition  wants  '*  old." 

*  —  and  CHAPXLESS ;]  t.  e.,  says  Todd,  without  a  hook  to  the  scabbard. 

i  —  his  horse  hbapkd  with  an  old  mothy  saddle,]  Hipped  say  the  old  copies 
and  modem  editors,  without  any  explanation  of  the  meaning.  '*  Sheep  "  were  often 
misprinted  $hip,  and  "  sleep  "  slipt  and  here  we  have  hipped  for  "  heaped."  The 
old  mothy  saddle  was  doubtless,  like  many  other  old  saddles,  of  large  and  clumsy 
dimensions,  and  the  horse  was  '*  heaped  "  with  it.  We  owe  this  advantageous 
change  to  the  corr.  fo.  1G32. 

^  —  infected  with  the  fashions,]  t.  e.  Fardntt »  well-known  disease  in  horses ; 
often  mentioned  by  old  writers,  as  in  Rowlands'  "  Looke  to  it,  for  Til  Stabbe 
you,"  1604:- 

**  You  gentle-puppets  of  the  proudest  size. 
That  are,  like  horses,  troubled  with  the  fashione" — Sign.  D.  2  b. 

1  -~  past  cure  of  the  fives,]  t.  e.  Vivee,  or  avives,  another  disorder  in  horses. 

•  —  swayed  in  the  back,]     "  Waid  in  the  back,"  in  the  old  copies. 
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like  the  horse ;  with  a  linen  stock  on  one  leg,  and  a  kersey 
boot-hose  on  the  other,  gartered  with  a  red  and  blue  list ; 
an  old  hat,  and  "  the  humour  of  forty  fancies  "  pricked  in't 
for  a  feather ' :  a  monster,  a  very  monster  in  apparel,  and 
not  like  a  Christian  footboy,  or  a  gentleman's  lackey. 

Tra,  Tis  some  odd  humour  pricks  him  to  this  fashion ; 
Yet  oftentimes  he  goes  but  mean  apparell'd. 

Bap.  I  am  glad  he  is  come,  how^oe'er  he  comes. 

£ion.  Why,  sir,  he  comes  not. 

Bap.  Didst  thou  not  say,  he  comes  ? 

Bion,  Who  P  that  Petruchio  came  ? 

Bap.  Ay,  that  Petruchio  came. 

Bion,  No,  sir ;  I  say,  his  horse  comes,  with  him  on  his 
back. 

Bap.  Why,  that's  all  one. 

Biofi.  Nay,  by  Saint  Jamy, 

I  hold  you  a  penny, 
A  horse  and  a  man 
Is  more  than  one. 
And  yet  not  many  *. 

Unfer  Petruchio  afid  Grumio  *. 

Pet.  Come,  where  be  these  gallants  ?  who  is  at  home  ? 
Bap.  You  are  welcome,  sir. 

Pet.  And  yet  I  come  not  well. 

Bap.  And  yet  you  halt  not. 

Tra.  Not  so  well  apparell'd, 

As  I  wish  you  were. 

Pet.  Were  it  better  *,  I  should  rush  in  thus. 

9  —  an  old  hat,  and  "  the  humour  of  forty  fancies  "  prick'd  in't  for  m  feather:] 
In  **  Notes  and  Emendations/'  p.  148,  a  conjecture  is  hazarded,  founded  on  MS. 
changes  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632,  that  the  publication  here  supposed  to  be  alluded  to 
was  Michael  Drayton's  "Amours,"  printed  in  1594,  which  bore  for  its  first  title 
**  Idea's  Mirror."  The  speculation  deserves  notice,  but  how  far  it  may  be  well 
founded  is  a  difficult  question.  The  earliest  copy  of  this  play,  the  4to,  prints  the 
passage  precisely  in  this  manner,  differing  slightly  from  the  later  imprenions  in 
folio, — **  an  old  hat,  and  the  humor  or  fourty  fancies  prickt  in't  for  a  feather." 
Drayton's  **  Amours  "  is  not  in  forty,  but  in  fifty-one  love  sonnets  or  **  fancies." 
With  other  poems  by  the  same  poet  it  has  l>een  recently  reprinted  by  the  Rox* 
burghe  Club. 

*  And  yet  not  many.]  Tliis  is  undoubtedly  a  scrap  of  some  old  ballad.  Perhaps 
Biondello  was  led  to  recollect  it  by  bis  own  mention  of  "  the  humour  of  forty 
fancies  "  just  before.  It  has  been  printed  as  prose,  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
editions,  till  Mr.  8inger  copied  our  text  without  acknowledgment. 

'  *'  Strangely  apparelled,"  adds  the  corr.  fo.  1632  to  the  printed  stage-ditection. 

*  Were  it  better,]     "  Were  it  much  better  "  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632,  needlenly. 
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But  where  is  Kate  ?  where  is  my  lovely  bride  P — 
How  does  my  father  P — Gentles,  methmks  you  firown : 
And  wherefore  gaze  this  goodly  company, 
As  if  they  saw  some  wondrous  monument, 
Some  comet,  or  imusual  prodigy  P 

Bap.  Why,  sir,  you  know,  this  is  your  wedding-day : 
First  were  we  sad,  fearing  you  would  not  come ; 
Now  sadder,  that  you  come  so  improvided. 
Fie  !  doff  this  habit,  shame  to  your  estate. 
An  eye-sore  to  our  solemn  festival. 

Tra.  And  tell  us  what  occasion  of  import 
Hath  all  so  long  detained  you  from  your  wife, 
And  sent  you  hither  so  unlike  yourself  P 

PeL  Tedious  it  were  to  tell,  and  harsh  to  hear : 
Sufficeth,  I  am  come  to  keep  my  word. 
Though  in  some  part  enforced  to  digress ; 
Which,  at  more  leisure,  I  will  so  excuse 
As  you  shaU  well  be  satisfied  withal. 
But,  where  is  Kate  P    I  stay  too  long  from  her : 
The  morning  wears,  'tis  time  we  were  at  church. 

Tra.  See  not  your  bride  in  these  imreverent  robes. 
Go  to  my  chamber :  put  on  clothes  of  mine. 

PeL  Not  I,  believe  me :  thus  I'll  visit  her. 

Bap.  But  thus,  I  trust,  you  will  not  marry  her. 

Pet.  Good  sooth,   even  thus;   therefore  have  done  with 
words: 
To  me  she's  married,  not  unto  my  clothes. 
Could  I  repair  what  she  will  wear  in  me. 
As  I  can  change  these  poor  accoutrements, 
'Twere  well  for  Kate,  and  better  for  myself. 
But  what  a  fool  am  I  to  chat  with  you. 
When  I  should  bid  good-morrow  to  my  bride. 
And  seal  the  title  with  a  loving  kiss  *  P 

[Exeunt  Petruchio,  Gbumio,  and  Biondello. 

Tra.  He  hath  some  meaning  in  his  mad  attire. 
We  will  persuade  him,  be  it  possible. 
To  put  on  better  ere  he  go  to  church. 

Bap.  I'll  after  him,  and  see  the  event  of  this.  [Exit. 

*  And  seftl  the  title  with  a  lovino  kiss  ?]  It  is  "  lovely  kiss  "  in  the  old  im- 
pressions, and  *'  loving  kiss  ''  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632.  Petruchio  was  not  to  give 
Katherina  a  lovely ^  bat  a  **  loving  kiss."  The  words  were  not  imfrequentlj  mis- 
taken,  either  from  mishearing  or  misprinting. 
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Tra,  But  sir,  to  love  *  concemeth  us  to  add 
Her  father's  liking ;  which  to  bring  to  pass. 
As  I  before  imparted  *  to  your  worship, 
I  am  to  get  a  man, — ^whate'er  he  be, 
It  skills  not  much  \  we'll  fit  him  to  our  turn, — 
And  he  shall  be  Vincentio  of  Pisa, 
And  make  assurance,  here  in  Padua, 
Of  greater  simis  than  I  have  promised. 
So  shaU  you  quietly  enjoy  your  hope. 
And  marry  sweet  Bianca  with  consent. 

Ltw,  Were  it  not  that  my  fellow  schoolmaster  • 
Doth  watch  Bianca's  steps  so  narrowly, 
'Twere  good,  methinks,  to  steal  our  marriage  ; 
Which  once  performed,  let  all  the  world  say  no, 
I'll  keep  mine  own  despite  of  all  the  world. 

Tra,  That  by  degrees  we  mean  to  look  into. 
And  watch  our  vantage  in  this  business. 
We'll  over-reach  the  grey-beard,  Gremio, 
The  narrow-prying  father,  Minola, 
The  quaint  musician,  amorous  Licio  ; 
All  for  my  master's  sake,  Lucentio. 

Re-enter  Gremio. 

Siguier  Gremio,  came  you  from  the  church  P 

Grre,  As  willingly  as  e'er  I  came  from  school. 

Tra,  And  is  the  bride,  and  bridegroom,  coming  home  P 

Gre.  A  bridegroom  say  you  P  'tis  a  groom  indeed ; 
A  grumbling  groom,  and  that  the  girl  shall  find. 

Tra,  Curster  than  she  P  why,  'tis  impossible. 

Gre,  Why,  he's  a  devil,  a  devil,  a  very  fiend. 

Tra,  Why,  she's  a  devil,  a  devil,  the  devil's  dam. 

Gre,  Tut !  she's  a  lamb,  a  dove,  a  fool  to  him. 
I'll  tell  you,  sir,  Lucentio :  when  the  priest 
Shoidd  ask — ^if  Katharine  should  be  his  wife, 


'  But,  sir,  TO  love]  The  preposition  is  wanting  in  the  old  oopiefl,  mad  withoot 
it  both  metre  and  meaning  are  defective. 

'^  As  /  before  imparted]  The  pronoun  is  omitted  in  the  old  copies  mntoior  to 
that  of  1632,  where,  however,  it  is  misplaced. 

'  It  SKILLS  not  much]  A  common  idiom  for  it  matters  little,  or  it  does  not 
much  signify. 

*  Were  it  not  that  my  fellow  schoolmaster]  Here  it  is  necessary  to  the  verse 
that  the  word  should  be  printed  at  length  *'  tcAoo/master :"  in  other  instances,  as 
we  have  seen,  it  has  been  equally  necessary  to  abridge  it  to  matter. 
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"  Ay,  by  gogs-wouns,"  quoth  he ;  and  swore  so  loud. 

That,  aU-amaz'd,  the  priest  let  fall  the  book. 

And,  as  he  stoop'd  again  to  take  it  up, 

This  mad-brain'd  bridegroom  took  him  such  a  cuff, 

That  down  fell  priest  and  book,  and  book  and  priest : 

"  Now  take  them  up,"  quoth  he,  "  if  any  list." 
Tra,  What  said  the  wench  when  he  arose  again  P 
Ghre,  Trembled  and    shook;    for  why,   he  stamp'd,   and 
swore. 

As  if  the  vicar  meant  to  cozen  him. 

But  after  many  ceremonies  done, 

He  calls  for  wine  : — "  A  health  I "  quoth  he  ;  as  if 

He  had  been  aboard,  carousing  to  his  mates 

After  a  storm : — quaff'd  off  the  muscadel. 

And  threw  the  sops  all  in  the  sexton's  face ; 

Having  no  other  reason, 

But  that  his  beard  grew  thin  and  hungerly. 

And  seem'd  to  ask  him  sops  as  he  was  drinking. 

This  done,  he  took  the  bride  about  the  neck. 

And  kiss'd  her  lips  with  such  a  clamorous  smack. 

That,  at  the  parting,  aU  the  church  did  echo : 

And  I,  seeing  this,  came  thence  for  very  shame; 

And  after  me,  I  know,  the  rout  is  coming : 

Such  a  mad  marriage  never  was  before. 

Hark,  hark !  I  hear  the  minstrels  play '.  [Mmic. 

Enter  Petruchio,  Eathabina,  Bianca,  Baptista, 
-  HoRTENSio,  Grumio,  and  Train. 

Pet,  Gentlemen  and  friends,  I  thank  you  for  your  pains. 

I  know,  you  think  to  dine  with  me  to-day, 

And  have  prepared  great  store  of  wedding  cheer ; 

But,  so  it  is,  my  haste  doth  call  me  hence. 

And  therefore  here  I  moan  to  take  my  leave. 
Bap.  Is't  possible  you  will  away  to-night  P 
Pet,  I  must  away  to-day,  before  night  come. 

Make  it  no  wonder :  if  you  knew  my  business. 

You  would  entreat  me  rather  go  than  stay. — 

And,  honest  company,  I  thank  you  all. 

That  have  beheld  me  give  away  myself 

To  this  most  patient,  sweet,  and  virtuous  wife : 

*  Hftrk,  hark !  I  heftr  the  minstrels  play.]    The  whole  of  this  speech  is  printed 
as  prose  in  the  first  folio,  but  reduced  to  irregular  verse  in  the  teoond. 
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Dine  with  my  father,  drink  a  health  to  me. 
For  I  must  hence  ;  and  farewell  to  you  all. 

Tra.  Let  us  entreat  you  stay  till  after  dinner. 

Pet.  It  may  not  be. 

Gre.  Let  me  entreat  you- 

Pet.  It  cannot  be. 

Kath.  Let  me  entreat  you. 

Pet.  I  am  content. 

Kath.  Are  you  content  to  stay  ? 

Pet.  1  am  content  you  shall  entreat  me  stay. 
But  yet  not  stay,  entreat  me  how  you  can. 

Kath.  Now,  if  you  love  me,  stay. 

Pet.  Grumio,  my  horse ! 

Gru.  Ay,   sir,  they  be  ready :   the  oats  have  eaten  the 
horses  *. 

Kath.  Nay,  then. 
Do  what  thou  canst,  I  will  not  go  to-day ; 
No,  nor  to-morrow,  nor  till  I  please  myself. 
The  door  is  open,  sir,  there  lies  your  way  ; 
You  may  be  jogging  whiles  your  boots  are  green  ; 
For  me,  1*11  not  be  gone,  till  I  please  myself. — 
'Tis  like  you'll  prove  a  jolly  surly  groom, 
That  take  it  on  you  at  the  first  so  roundly. 

Pet.  0,  Kate !  content  thee :  pr'ythee,  be  not  angry. 

Kath.  I  will  be  angry.     What  hast  thou  to  do  P — 
Father,  be  quiet ;  he  shall  stay  my  leisure. 

Gre.  Ay,  marry,  sir,  now  it  begins  to  work. 

Kath.  Gentlemen,  forward  to  the  bridal  dinner. 
I  see,  a  woman  may  be  made  a  fool, 
If  she  had  not  a  spirit  to  resist. 

Pet.  They  shall  go  forward,  Kate,  at  thy  command. — 
Obey  the  bride,  you  that  attend  on  her : 
Go  to  the  feast,  revel  and  domineer. 
Carouse  full  measure  to  her  maidenhead. 
Be  mad  and  merry,  or  go  hang  yourselves. 
But  for  my  bonny  Kate,  she  must  with  me. 
Nay,  look  not  big,  nor  stamp,  nor  stare,  nor  fret ; 
I  wiU  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own. 
She  is  my  goods,  my  chattels ;  she  is  my  house, 

^  —  the  oats  have  eaten  the  horses.]     Grumio,  perhaps,  means  to  disparage 

Petnichio's  horses  by  saying,  by  implication,  that  they  are  not  worth  the  oats 

they  have  eaten.     Such  is  the  interpretation  of  Steevens.  Possibly,  Petrachio 
ought  to  call  for  his  horaetf  but  it  is  *'  horse/'  in  the  singular. 
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My  household-stuff,  my  field,  my  bam, 

My  horse,  my  ox,  my  ass,  my  any  thing ; 

And  here  she  stands ;  touch  her  whoever  dare : 

I'll  bring  mine  action  on  the  proudest  he 

That  stops  my  way  in  Padua. — Grumio, 

Draw  forth  thy  weapon  ;  we're  beset  with  thieves : 

Rescue  thy  mistress,  if  thou  be  a  man. — 

Fear  not,  sweet  wench ;  they  shall  not  touch  thee,  Kate : 

I'll  buckler  thee  against  a  million. 

[^Exeunt  Petruchio,  Katharina,  and  Grumio. 

Bap,  Nay,  let  them  go,  a  couple  of  quiet  ones. 

Grre.  Went  they  not  quickly,  I  should  die  with  laughing. 

Tra,  Of  all  mad  matches  never  was  the  like ! 

Iaic.  Mistress,  what's  your  opinion  of  your  sister  ? 

Bian,  That,  being  mad  herself,  she's  madly  mated. 

Ore.  I  Warrant  him,  Petruchio  is  Kated. 
'Bap.  Neighbours  and  Mends,   though  bride  and  bride- 
groom wants 
For  to  supply  the  places  at  the  table, 
You  know,  there  wants  no  junkets  at  the  feast. — 
Lucentio,  you  shall  supply  the  bridegroom's  place, 
And  let  Bianca  take  her  sister's  room. 

Tra.  Shall  sweet  Bianca  practise  how  to  bride  it  P 

Bap.  She  shall,  Lucentio. — Come,  gentlemen ;  let's  go. 

[Exeunt, 


ACT  lY*.    SCENE  L 

A  Hall  in  Petruchio's  Coimtry  House. 

Enter  Grumio. 

Gru.  Fie,  fie,  on  all  tired  jades,  on  aU  mad  masters,  and  all 
foul  ways !  Was  ever  man  so  beaten  P  was  ever  man  so 
rayed  *  P  was  ever  man  so  weary  ?  I  am  sent  before  to  make 
a  fire,  and  they  are  coming  after  to  warm  them.  Now,  were 
not  I  a  little  pot,  and  soon  hot,  my  very  lips  might  freeze 
to  my  teeth,  my  tongue  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  my  heart 

'  Act  iv.]     In  the  old  copies.  Act  iv.  does  not  beg^n  until  the  third  scene  fol- 
lowing.    Malone  jadiciously  divided  the  comedy  otherwise. 
*  —  was  ever  man  so  rated  ?]  t.  e.  Bewray td^  made  dirty. 
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in  my  belly,  ere  I  should  come  by  a  fire  to  thaw  me ;  bat,  I, 
with  blowing  the  fire,  shall  warm  myself,  for,  connderiiig 
the  weather,  a  taller  man  than  I  will  take  oolcL  Holla,  hoa ! 
Curtis ! 

Enter  Curtis. 

Curt.  Who  is  that,  calls  so  coldly  P 

Gru.  A  piece  of  ice :  if  thou  doubt  it,  thou  may^at  slide 
from  my  shoulder  to  my  heel,  with  no  greater  a  run  but  mj 
head  and  my  neck.     A  fire,  good  Curtis. 

Curt.  Is  my  master  and  his  wife  coming,  Gruniio  f 

Oru,  0 !  ay,  Curtis,  ay ;  and  therefore  fire,  fire :  caflt  on 
no  water. 

Curt.  Is  she  so  hot  a  shrew  as  she's  reported  P 

Gru.  She  was,  good  Curtis,  before  this  frost;  but,  thou 
knoVst,  winter  tames  man,  woman,  and  beast,  for  it  hath 
tamed  my  old  master,  and  my  new  mistress,  and  myself, 
fellow  Curtis. 

Curt.  Away,  you  three-inch  fool !     I  am  no  beast  *. 

Gh^u.  Am  I  but  three  inches  P  why,  thy  horn  is  a  foot ; 
and  so  long  am  I  at  the  least.  But  wilt  thou  make  a  fire^ 
or  shall  I  complain  on  thee  to  our  mistress,  whose  hand  (she 
being  now  at  hand)  thou  shalt  soon  feel,  to  thy  cold  comfort, 
for  being  slow  in  thy  hot  office  P 

Curt,  I  pr'ythee,  good  Grumio,  tell  me,  how  goes  the 
world  P 

Gru.  A  cold  world,  Curtis,  in  every  office  but  thine ;  and, 
therefore,  fire.  Do  thy  duty,  and  have  thy  duty,  for  my 
master  and  mistress  arc  almost  frozen  to  death. 

Curt.  There's  fire  ready ;  and  therefore,  good  Grumio,  the 
ncwsP 

Gru.  Why,  "  Jack,  boy  !  ho  boy  * ! "  and  as  much  as  news 
as  thou  wilt. 

Curt.  Come,  you  are  so  full  of  conycatching  *. — 

Chu.  Why  therefore,  fire :  for  I  have  caught  extreme  cold. 

*  I  am  no  beast.]  Grumio  had  called  Curtis  a  beast  by  calliDg  him  his  fellow, 
baving  first  called  himself  a  beast.  Nerertheless,  in  the  oorr.  fb.  163S,  *'  mytclf " 
is  altered  to  thyseif,  which  probably  betokens  the  mistake  of  the  comic  actor 
of  the  part  of  Grumio,  whom  the  old  annotator  saw. 

*  —  **  Jack,  boy  1  ho  boy  !*']  The  commencement  of  an  old  drinking  round: 
Jack  was  the  name  for  the  black  leathern  jug  in  which  drink  was  served. 

*  Come,  you  are  so  full  of  conycatching.]  "  Conycatching  "  means  ekeating 
or  deceiving^  and  is  a  word  of  very  common  occurrence.  Its  etymology  has  re* 
ference  to  the  facility  with  which  conie$t  t.  e.  rabbits,  are  cttugki. 
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Where's  the  cook?  is  supper  ready,  the  house  trimmed, 
rushes  strewed,  cobwebs  swept ;  the  serving-men  in  their  new 
Aistian,  the  white  stockings,  and  every  officer  his  wedding- 
garment  on  P  Be  the  Jacks  fair  within,  the  Jills  fair  without, 
the  carpets  laid,  and  every  thing  in  order  ? 

Curt,  All  ready ;  and  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  news  P 

Oru.  First,  ^ow,  my  horse  is  tired;  my  master  and 
mistress  faUen  out. 

Curt.  HowP 

Gru.  Out  of  their  saddles  into  the  dirt ;  and  thereby  hangs 
a  tale. 

Curt.  Let's  ha't,  good  Grumio. 

Gru.  Lend  thine  ear. 

Curt.  Here. 

Gru.  There.  \_8triking  him. 

Curt.  This  'tis  to  feel  a  tale,  not  to  hear  a  tale. 

Gru.  And  therefore  'tis  called  a  sensible  tale;  and  this 
cuff  was  but  to  knock  at  your  ear,  and  beseech  listening. 
Now  I  begin :  Imprimis,  we  came  down  a  foul  hill,  my  master 
riding  behind  my  mistress. — 

Curt.  Both  of  one  horse '  P 

Gru.  What's  that  to  thee  P 

Curt.  Why,  a  horse. 

Gru.  Tell  thou  the  tale : — but  hadst  thou  not  crossed  me, 
thou  shouldst  have  heard  how  her  horse  fell,  and  she  under 
her  horse ;  thou  shouldst  have  heard,  in  how  miry  a  place ; 
how  she  was  bemoiled ;  how  he  left  her  with  the  horse  upon 
her ;  how  he  beat  me  because  her  horse  stumbled ;  how  she 
waded  through  the  dirt  to  pluck  him  off  me ;  how  he  swore ; 
how  she  prayed,  that  never  prayed  before ;  how  I  cried ;  how 
the  horses  ran  away ;  how  her  bridle  was  burst ;  how  I  lost 
my  crupper ; — ^with  many  things  of  worthy  memory,  which 
now  shall  die  in  oblivion,  and  thou  return  imexperienced  to 
thy  grave. 

Curt.  By  this  reckoning  he  is  more  shrew  than  she. 

Gru.  Ay ;  and  that  thou  and  the  proudest  of  you  all  shall 
find,  when  he  comes  home.  But  what  talk  I  of  this  P — Call 
forth  Nathaniel,  Joseph,  Nicholas,  Philip,  Walter,  Sugarsop, 
and  the  rest :  let  their  heads  be  sleekly  combed,  their  blue 

f  Both  OP  one  hone  ?]  This  was  the  phraseology  of  the  time,  which  recent 
editors  hmve  modernized  to  "  both  on  one  horse."  They  took  exactly  the  same 
liberty  later  in  this  play,  (A.  ▼.  sc.  2,)  where  Petruchio  says,  '*  I'll  ventore  so 
much  qfmj  hawk  or  hound,"  referring  to  the  proposed  wagtr. 
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coats  brushed,  and  their  garters  of  an  indifferent  knit':  let 
them  curtsey  with  their  left  legs,  and  not  presume  to  touch  a 
hair  of  my  master's  horse-tail,  till  they  kiss  their  hands.  Are 
they  all  ready  P 

Curt,  They  are. 

Gru,  Call  them  forth. 

Curt.  Do  you  hear  P  ho !  you  must  meet  my  master,  to 
countenance  my  mistress. 

Gru,  Why,  she  hath  a  face  of  her  own. 

Curt,  Who  knows  not  that  P 

Gru,  Thou,  it  seems,  that  callest  for  company  to  counte- 
nance her. 

Curt,  I  call  them  forth  to  credit  her. 

Gru.  Why,  she  comes  to  borrow  nothing  of  them. 

Enter  several  Servants, 

Nath.  Welcome  home,  Grumio. 

Phil,  How  now,  Grumio  P 

Jos,  What,  Grumio ! 

Nich,  Fellow  Grumio ! 

Nath,  How  now,  old  lad  ? 

Gru,  Welcome,  you ; — ^how  now,  you ;  what,  you ; — ^fellow, 
you ; — ^and  thus  much  for  greeting.  Now,  my  spruce  com- 
panions, is  all  ready,  and  all  things  neat  P 

Nath,  All  things  is  ready.     How  near  is  our  master  P 

Gru,  E'en  at  hand,  alighted  by  this ;  and  therefore  be  not, 
— Cock's  passion,  silence ! — I  hear  my  master. 

Enter  Petruchio  and  Katharina. 

Pet,    Where  be  these  knaves?     What!    no  man  at  the 
door'. 
To  hold  my  stirrup,  nor  to  take  my  horse  P 
Where  is  Nathaniel,  Gregory,  PhUip  ? — 

All  Serv,  Here,  here,  sir ;  here,  sir. 

Pet,  Here,  sir !  here,  sir !  here,  sir !  here,  sir ! 
You  logger-headed  and  unpolish'd  grooms ! 

•  —  garters  of  an  indifferent  knit :]  The  sense  of  "  indifferent "  here  was 
not  unprecedented  at  the  time ;  i.  e.  not  diff'erent.  In  a  previous  scene,  p.  488, 
Grumio  is  laughed  at  by  Biondello  for  having  one  garter  blue,  and  the  other  red; 
a.  e.  of  a  different  knit. 

'  What  \  no  man  at  the  door,]  The  4to.  omits  "  the ''  and  all  the  folios  follow 
the  example:  it  is  introduced  in  the  corr.  fo.  1G32.  It  may  be  wondered  that 
Malone,  and  some  others  afVer  him,  have  not  contended  that  *Moor"  should  be 
pronounced  as  two  syllables. 


\ 
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What,  no  attendance  P  no  regard  P  no  duty  P — 
Where  is  the  foolish  knave  I  sent  before  P 

Chru.  Here,  sir ;  as  foolish  as  I  was  before. 

Pet.  You  peasant  swain !  you  whoreson  malt-horse  drudge  t 
Did  I  not  bid  thee  meet  me  in  the  park, 
And  bring  along  these  rascal  knaves  with  thee  P 

Oru,  Nathaniel's  coat,  sir,  was  not  fully  made. 
And  Gabriel's  pumps  were  all  impink'd  i'the  heel ; 
There  was  no  link  to  coloxir  Peter's  hat. 
And  Walter's  dagger  was  not  come  &om  sheathing : 
There  were  none  fine,  but  Adam,  Balph,  and  Gregory ; 
The  rest  were  ragged,  old,  and  beggarly ; 
Yet,  as  they  are,  here  are  they  come  to  meet  you. 

Pet.  Go,  rascals,  go,  and  fetch  my  supper  in. 

[Exeunt  some  of  the  Servants. 

"  Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led  * "—       [Sings. 

Where  are  those —  P    Sit  down,  Kate,  and  welcome. 
Soud,  soud,  soud,  soud ' ! 

Re-enter  Servants,  with  supper. 

Why,  when,  I  say  P — Nay,  good  sweet  Kate,  be  merry. 
Off  with  my  boots,  you  rogues !  you  villains,  when  P 

"  It  was  the  friar  of  orders  grey,  [Sings. 

As  he  forth  walked  on  his  way  * :" — 

Out,  you  rogue !  you  pluck  my  foot  awry : 

Take  that,  and  mend  the  plucking  of  the  other. — 

[Strikes  him. 
Be  merry,  Kate. — Some  water,  here ;  what,  ho ! — 

Enter  Servant,  with  water  *. 
Where's  my  spaniel  Troilus  P — Sirrah,  get  you  hence, 

>  <<  Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led  "]  Probably  the  first  line  of  a  Iroown  ballad. 
A  song  to  that  tune  is  inserted  in  *'  The  Gorgeous  Gallery  of  Gallant  Inventions/' 
1678;  and  a  poem  with  that  title,  sabscribed  I.  P.,  is  in  Clement  Robinson's 
"  Handful  of  Pleasant  Delights,"  1584.  This,  however,  is  evidently  not  what 
Petruchio  sings. 

'  Soud,  soud,  soud,  soud  !]  An  ejaculation,  meant  probably  to  indicate  heat  and 
impatience. 

»  "  As  he  forth  walked  on  his  way  :"]  See  Percy's  "  Reliques,"  L  263,  edit. 
1812,  and  Chappell's  *<  National  Airs,"  2nd  edit  p.  238.  This  scrap  was  also  8ung 
by  Petruchio,  as  we  are  informed  in  a  MS.  stage-direction,  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632. 

*  Enter  Servant,  with  water.]  This  stage-direction,  from  the  old  folio,  is 
omitted  by  most  modem  editora,  though  necessary  to  the  business  of  the  scene. 

VOL.  II.  K  k 
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And  bid  my  cousin  Ferdinand  come  hither : — 

[JSrtY  Sermnt. 
One,  Kate,  that  you  must  kiss,  and  be  acquainted  with. — 
Where  are  my  slippers  P — Shall  I  have  some  water  P 

[^A  bason  is  presented  to  km. 
Come,  Kate,  and  wash,  and  welcome  heartily. — 
You  whoreson  villain !  will  you  let  it  fall  *  P         [^Strikes  him. 

Kath.  Patience,  I  pray  you ;  'twas  a  fault  unwilling. 

Pet,  A  whoreson,  beetleheaded,  flap-ear'd  knave ! — 

[Meat  served  is. 
Come,  Kate,  sit  down ;  I  know  you  have  a  stomach. 
Will  you  give  thanks,  sweet  Kate,  or  else  shall  I  ? — 
What's  this  P  mutton  P 

1  Serv,  Ay. 

Pet.  Who  brought  it  P 

1  Serv.  I. 

Pet,  'Tis  burnt ;  and  so  is  all  the  meat. 
What  dogs  are  these ! — ^Where  is  the  rascal  cook  P 
How  durst  you,  villains,  bring  it  from  the  dresser. 
And  serve  it  thus  to  me  that  love  it  not  P 
There,  take  it  to  you,  trenchers,  cups,  and  all. 

[Throws  the  meaty  8fc.  att  about. 
You  heedless  joltheads,  and  unmanner'd  slaves ! 
What !  do  you  grumble  P     I'll  be  with  you  straight. 

Kath.  I  pray  you,  husband,  be  not  so  disquiet : 
The  meat  was  well,  if  you  were  so  contented. 

Pet.  I  tell  thee,  Kate,  'twas  burnt  and  dried  away. 
And  I  expressly  am  forbid  to  touch  it. 
For  it  engenders  choler,  planteth  anger ; 
And  better  'twere,  that  both  of  us  did  fast. 
Since,  of  ourselves,  ourselves  are  choleric. 
Than  feed  it  with  such  over-roasted  flesh. 
Be  patient ;  to-morrow  't  shall  be  mended  *, 
And  for  this  night  we'll  fast  for  company. 

*  —  will  you  let  it  fall  ?]  Before  this  line  the  modern  editors  insert  '*  Servni 
lets  the  ewer  fall  :**  but  each  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case,  or  Petmduo  would 
not  have  asked  him,  "  will  you  let  it  fall  ?"  The  servant  holds  the  baaon  awxy, 
and  spills  some  of  the  water. 

*  Be  patient ;  to-morrow  't  shall  be  mended,]  So  the  line  is  properly  printed 
in  the  old  copies :  the  word  "  patient "  being  pronounced  as  a  trisyllable,  m 
Shakespeare  intended :  to  print  '*  't  shall "  it  thall^  as  the  modem  editors  have 
done,  was  to  spoil  the  measure.  Shakespeare  sometimes  uses  "  patient "  and 
"  patience  "  as  dissyllables,  but  obviously  not  so  here. 
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Ck)mey  I  will  bring  thee  to  thy  bridal  chamber. 

lUxeunt  Petruchio,  Katha&ina^  and  Cubtis. 
Nath.  Peter,  didst  ever  see  the  like  P 
Peter.  He  kills  her  in  her  own  hxunour. 

Be-enter  Cuetis. 

Gru.  Where  is  he  P 

Curt,  In  her  chamber, 
Making  a  sermon  of  contrnency  to  her ; 
And  rails,  and  swears,  and  rates,  that  she,  poor  soul, 
Knows  not  which  way  to  stand,  to  look,  to  speak, 
And  sits  as  one  new-risen  from  a  dream. 
Away,  away !  for  he  is  coming  hither.  [Exeunt  running. 

Re-enter  Petkuchio. 

Pet,  Thus  have  I  politicly  begun  my  reign. 
And  'tis  my  hope  to  end  successfully. 
My  falcon  now  is  sharp,  and  passing  empty. 
And,  till  she  stoop,  she  must  not  be  full-gorg'd, 
For  then  she  never  looks  upon  her  lure. 
Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard. 
To  make  her  come,  and  know  her  keeper's  call ; 
That  is,  to  watch  her,  as  we  watch  these  kites. 
That  bate,  and  beat ',  and  will  not  be  obedient. 
She  eat  no  meat  to-day,  nor  none  shall  eat ; 
Last  night  she  slept  not,  nor  to-night  she  shall  not : 
As  with  the  meat,  some  imdeserved  fault 
I'll  find  about  the  making  of  the  bed, 
And  here  I'll  fling  the  pillow,  there  the  bolster, 
This  way  the  coverlet,  another  way  the  sheets : 
Ay,  and  amid  this  hurly,  I  intend 
That  all  is  done  in  reverend  care  of  her ; 
And,  in  conclusion,  she  shall  watch  aU  night : 
And,  if  she  chance  to  nod,  I'll  rail,  and  brawl, 
And  with  the  clamour  keep  her  still  awake. 
This  is  a  way  to  kill  a  wife  with  kindness  * ; 
And  thus  I'll  curb  her  mad  and  headstrong  humour. 

1  Th*t  htAe,  and  beat,]  Perhaps  we  oug^t  to  read  *'  tho9e  kites."  A  hawk  was 
taid  in  old  fakmnry  to  **  bate  "  when  it  flapped  its  wings,  in  eagerness  to  fly.  The 
word  '*  haggard  "  previonsly  used  by  Petmchio  means  a  wild  or  unmanned  hawk. 

'  This  is  a  way  to  kill  a  wife  with  kindness ;]  Thomas  Heywood  wrote  a  pky 
called  **  A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness;"  mentioned  by  Henslowe  in  his  *'  Diary  " 
ander  the  date  of  Feb.  1002-3,  and  printed  in  1607.     See  D.  O.  P.  vii.  216. 

Kk2 
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He  that  knows  better  how  to  tame  a  shrew, 

Now  let  him  speak :  'tis  charity  to  shew.  -  [Etit 


SCENE  II. 

Padua.     Before  Baptista's  House. 

Unter  Tranio  and  Hoktensio. 

Tra,  Is't  possible,  friend  Licio,  that  mistress  Bianca 
Doth  fancy  any  other  but  Luoentio  P 
I  tell  you,  sir,  she  bears  me  fair  in  hand. 

JSTor.  Sir,  to  satisfy  you  in  what  I  have  said, 
Stand  by,  and  mark  the  manner  of  his  teaching. 

lITiet/  stand  back. 

Enter  Bianca  and  Lucentio. 

Luc.  Now,  mistress,  profit  you  in  what  you  read  P 

Bian,  What,  master,  read  you  P  first  resolve  me  that. 

Liw,  I  read  that  I  profess,  the  Art  to  Love  *. 

Bian,  And  may  you  prove,  sir,  master  of  your  art ! 

Luc.  While  you,  sweet  dear,  prove  mistress  of  my  heart. 

[^They  retire. 

Hor.  [^Coming  forward  J]  Quick  proceeders,  miarry !    Now, 
tell  me,  I  pray. 
You  that  durst  swear  that  your  mistress  Bianca 
Lov'd  none  *  in  the  world  so  well  as  Lucentio. 

Tra.  0,  despiteful  love !  unconstant  womankind ! — 
I  tell  thee,  Licio,  this  is  wonderful. 

Hor.  Mistake  no  more :  I  am  not  Licio, 
Nor  a  musician,  as  I  seem  to  be. 
But  one  that  scorns  to  live  in  this  disguise 
For  such  a  one,  as  leaves  a  gentleman 
And  makes  a  god  of  such  a  cullion. 
Know,  sir,  that  I  am  called  Hortensio. 

Tra.  Siguier  Hortensio,  I  have  often  heard 

•  —  the  Art  to  Love.]  Ought  it  not  to  be  rather  "  the  Art  <2/*Love  ?'*  Lu- 
centio  has  previously  been  reading  Ovid's  *•  Epistles  "  with  the  lady.  In  the  4to. 
the  speeches  of  the  different  charad;ers  are  confused  in  this  part  of  the  soenef  and 
the  errors  are  not  corrected  in  the  folio,  1623,  which  implicitly  follows  the  earlier 
edition  in  4to. 

»  Lov'd  none]  Old  copies,  "  Lov'd  meJ*  The  misprint  was  detected  in  ths 
corr.  fo.  1632  as  well  as  by  Rowe. 
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Of  your  entire  affection  to  Bianca ; 
And  since  mine  eyes  are  witness  of  her  lightness, 
I  will  with  you,  if  you  be  so  contented. 
Forswear  Bianca  and  her  love  for  ever. 

Hot.  See,  how  they  kiss  and  co\irt ! — Signior  Lucentio, 
Here  is  my  hand,  and  here  I  firmly  vow 
Never  to  woo  her  more ;  but  do  forswear  her, 
As  one  unworthy  all  the  former  favours 
That  I  have  fondly  flatter'd  her  withal  *. 

Tra,  And  here  I  take  the  like  imfeigned  oath. 
Never  to  marry  her,  though  she  entreat. 
Fie  on  her !  see,  how  beastly  she  doth  court  him. 

Sor,  Would  all  the  world,  but  he,  had  quite  forsworn 
her! 
For  me,  that  I  may  surely  keep  mine  oath, 
I  will  be  married  to  a  wealthy  widow, 
Ere  three  days  pass,  which  hath  as  long  lov*d  me 
As  I  have  lov'd  this  proud  disdained  haggard. 
And  so  farewell,  signior  Lucentio. — 
Kindness  in  women,  not  their  beauteous  looks, 
Shall  win  my  love : — and  so  I  take  my  leave. 
In  resolution  as  I  swore  before. 

\_JExU  HoRTENsio. — Lucentio  and  Bianca  advance. 

Tra.  Mistress  Bianca,  bless  you  with  such  grace, 
As  'longeth  to  a  lover's  blessed  case ! 
Nay,  I  have  ta'en  you  napping,  gentle  love, 
And  have  forsworn  you,  with  Hortensio. 

Bmn.  Tranio,  you  jest.     But  have  you  both  forsworn  me  P 

Tra,  Mistress,  we  have. 

Luc.  Then  we  are  rid  of  Licio. 

Tra.  I'faith,  he'll  have  a  lusty  widow  now. 
That  shall  be  woo'd  and  wedded  in  a  day. 

Bian.  God  give  him  joy ! 

Tra.  Ay,  and  he'll  tame  her. 

Bian.  He  says  so,  Tranio. 

Tra.  'Faith,  he  is  gone  unto  the  taming-school. 

Bian.  The  taming-school !  what,  is  there  such  a  place  P 

Tra.  Ay,  mistress,  and  Petruchio  is  the  master ; 

*  —  HXR  withal.]  The  old  copies  read,  **  them  withal."  The  emendation  was 
made  in  print  in  the  third  folio,  and  in  MS.  in  the  oorr.  fo.  1(>32.  In  the  next 
speech  by  Hortensio,  first  line,  "  her  **  is  evidently  omitted,  and  is  recovered  on 
the  same  authority.  In  the  preceding  speech  by  Tranio  **  would  "—though  she 
would  entreat — is  mere  surplusage,  and  is  erased  in  the  oorr.  fo.  1632. 
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That  teachetli  tricks,  eleven  and  twenty  long. 

To  tame  a  shrew,  and  charm  her  chattering  tongae. 

Enter  Biondello,  running. 

Bion.  0  master,  master !  I  have  watch'd  so  long 
That  I'm  dog-weary ;  but  at  last  I  spied 
An  ancient  ambler  coming  down  the  hill  *, 
Will  serve  the  turn. 

Tra.  What  is  he,  Biondello  ? 

Bion.  Master,  a  mercatant^  *,  or  a  pedant, 
I  know  not  what ;  but  formal  in  apparel. 
In  gait  and  countenance  surely  like  a  father. 

Luc,  And  what  of  him,  Tranio  ? 

Tra,  If  he  be  credulous,  and  trust  my  tale, 
I'll  make  him  glad  to  seem  Vincentio, 
And  give  assurance  to  Baptista  Minola, 
As  if  he  were  the  right  Vincentio. 
Take  in  your  love  *,  and  then  let  me  alone. 

[^Exetmi  LucENno  and  Bianca. 

Enter  a  Pedant. 

Fed,  God  save  you,  sir ! 

Tra.  And  you,  sir :  you  are  welcome. 

Travel  you  far  on,  or  are  you  at  the  farthest  P 

Fed,  Sir,  at  the  farthest  for  a  week  or  two ; 
But  then  up  farther,  and  as  far  as  Rome, 

'  An  ancient  ambler  coming  down  the  hill  J  Great  disputes  have  been 
carried  on  among  the  commentators  respecting  this  line,  which  stands  as  follows  in 
the  4to.  and  folio,  1623 : — 

*'  An  antient  Angell  comming  downe  the  hill/' 
The  question  is,  what  is  meant  here  by  "an  ancient  anget ?**  The  old  corrector 
of  the  folio,  1632.  informs  us  that  the  word  has  always  been  misprinted,  and  that 
the  printer  mistook  angel  for  another  word  beginning  with  the  tame  letter,  rix. 
** ambler:"  the  '*  mercatantc  or  pedant''  was  on  foot,  as  Biondello  plainly  saw, 
and  therefore  be  called  him  "an  ambler."  Those  who  maintain  with  Theobald 
that  engle^  meaning  a  gull  or  person  of  weak  understanding,  was  the  poet's  ?rord, 
omit  to  inform  hs  how  Biondello  could  know  that  fact  from  merdy  seeing  a  person 
on  foot.  The  notion  of  Mr.  Dyce  (Few  Notes,  p.  71)  that  "ancient  aogel" 
means  "  simply  an  old  worthy,"  savours  a  little  too  much  of  simplicity  to  merit 
serious  advocacy,  much  less,  refutation. 

^  Master,  a  mercatante,]  Marcaniant  in  the  old  folio :  '*  mercatant^ "  is 
Italian  for  a  merchant :  Biondello  did  not  know  whether  he  was  a  merdiant  or  a 
pedant.     "  Mercatante  "  is  the  amendment  of  Steevens. 

^  Take  in  your  love,]  All  the  early  editions  have  me  for  "  in,"  the  miqftrint 
having  been  handed  on  from  one  to  the  other:  our  text  is  from  the  oorr.  fa 
1632,  which  agrees  with  that  usually  adopted. 
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And  so  to  Tripoly,  if  God  lend  me  life. 

Tra.  What  countryman^  I  pray  P 

Ped,  Of  Mantua. 

Tra.  Of  Mantua,  sir  ? — ^marry,  God  forbid ! 
And  come  to  Padua,  careless  of  your  life  P 

Ped.  My  life,  sir !  how,  I  pray  P  for  that  goes  hard. 

Tra.  'Tis  death  for  any  one  in  Mantua 
To  come  to  Padua.     Know  you  not  the  cause  P 
Your  ships  are  stay'd  at  Venice ;  and  the  duke. 
For  private  quarrel  'twixt  your  duke  and  him. 
Hath  publish'd  and  proclaixn'd  it  openly. 
'Tis  marvel ;  but  that  you  are  but  newly  come, 
You  might  have  heard  it  else  proclaimed  about. 

Ped,  Alas,  sir !  it  is  worse  for  me  than  -so ; 
For  I  have  bills  for  money  by  exchange 
From  Florence,  and  must  here  deliver  them. 

Tra,  Well,  sir,  to  do  you  courtesy 
This  will  I  do,  and  this  I  will  advise  you. — 
First,  tell  me,  have  you  ever  been  at  Pisa  P 

Ped,  Ay,  sir,  in  Pisa  have  I  often  been  ; 
Pisa,  renowned  for  grave  citizens. 

Tra,  Among  them  know  you  one  Vincentio  ? 

Ped.  I  know  him  not,  but  I  have  heard  of  him ; 
A  merchant  of  incomparable  wealth. 

Tra.  He  is  my  father,  sir ;  and,  sooth  to  say, 
In  countenance  somewhat  doth  resemble  you. 

Bian,  [Aside.']  As  much  as  an  apple  doth  an  oyster,  and 
all  one. 

Tra.  To  save  your  life  in  this  extremity, 
This  favour  will  I  do  you  for  his  sake ; 
And  think  it  not  the  worst  of  all  your  fortunes, 
That  you  are  like  to  sir  Vincentio. 
His  name  and  credit  shall  you  undertake, 
And  in  my  house  you  shall  be  friendly  lodged. 
Look,  that  you  take  upon  you  as  you  should : 
You  understand  me,  sir ; — so  shall  you  stay 
Till  you  have  done  your  business  in  the  city. 
If  this  be  courtesy,  sir,  accept  of  it. 

Ped.  O !  sir,  I  do ;  and  will  repute  you  ever 
The  patron  of  my  life  and  liberty. 

Tra.  Then  go  with  me,  to  make  the  matter  good. 
This,  by  the  way,  I  let  you  understand  : 
My  father  is  here  look'd  for  every  day, 
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To  pass  assurance  of  a  dower  in  marriage 

'Twixt  me  and  one  Baptista's  daughter  here : 

In  all  these  circumstances  I'll  instruct  you. 

Go  with  me,  to  clothe  you  as  becomes  you.  [-Er«i«/. 


SCENE  ni. 

A  Eoom  in  Petrxjchio's  House. 

Enter  Katharina  and  Grumio. 

Ghru.  No,  no,  forsooth ;  I  dare  not,  for  my  life. 

Kath.  The  more  my  wrong,  the  more  his  spite  appears. 
What,  did  he  marry  me  to  famish  me  ? 
Beggars,  that  come  unto  my  father's  door, 
Upon  entreaty,  have  a  present  alms ; 
If  not,  elsewhere  they  meet  with  charity  : 
But,  I,  who  never  knew  how  to  entreat. 
Nor  never  needed  that  I  should  entreat. 
Am  starv'd  for  meat,  giddy  for  lack  of  sleep ; 
With  oaths  kept  waking,  and  with  brawling  fed. 
And  that  which  spites  me  more  than  all  these  wants, 
He  does  it  under  name  of  perfect  love ; 
As  who  should  say,  if  I  should  sleep,  or  eat, 
'Twere  deadly  sickness,  or  else  present  death. 
I  pr'ythee  go,  and  get  me  some  repast ; 
I  care  not  what,  so  it  be  wholesome  food. 

Oru.  What  say  you  to  a  neat's  foot  P 

Kath.  'Tis  passing  good :  I  pr'ythee  let  me  have  it. 

Gru.  I  fear,  it  is  too  choleric  a  meat. 
How  say  you  to  a  fat  tripe,  finely  broil'd  P 

Kath,  I  like  it  well :  good  Grumio,  fetch  it  me. 

Oru.  I  cannot  tell ;  I  fear,  'tis  choleric. 
What  say  you  to  a  piece  of  beef,  and  mustard  P 

Kath.  A  dish  that  I  do  love  to  feed  upon. 

Oru.  Ay,  but  the  mustard  is  too  hot  a  little. 

Kath.  Why,  then  the  beef,  and  let  the  mustard  rest. 

Oru.  Nay,  that  I  will  not  * :  you  shall  have  the  mustard, 
Or  else  you  get  no  beef  of  Grumio. 

Kath.  Then  both,  or  one,  or  any  thing  thou  wilt. 

•  Nay,  THAT  I  will  not :]     "  Nay,  then  I  will  not "  in  the  printed  copies,  but 
•Itered  in  MS.  in  the  folio,  1G32.     Then  waa  caught  from  immediately  aboTO, 
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Ghru.  Why  then,  the  mustard  without  the  beef. 

Kaih.  Go,  get  thee  gone,  thou  false  deluding  alaye, 

[BeaU  him. 
That  feed'st  me  with  the  very  name  of  meat. 
Sorrow  on  thee,  and  all  the  pack  of  you, 
That  triimiph  thus  upon  my  misery  ! 
Go  ;  get  thee  gone,  I  say. 

Enter  Petruchio  with  a  dish  of  meaty  and  Hortensio. 

Fet.  How  fares  my  Kate  P    What,  sweeting,  all  amort '  P 

Hor.  Mistress,  what  cheer  P 

Kath,  *Faith,  as  cold  as  can  be. 

Fet,  Pluck  up  thy  spirits  ;  look  cheerfiilly  upon  me. 
Here,  love ;  thou  seest  how  diligent  I  am. 
To  dress  thy  meat  myself,  and  bring  it  thee  : 

^  \8ets  the  dish  on  a  tabk. 

I  am  sure,  sweet  Kate,  this  kindness  merits  thanks. — 
What !  not  a  word  ?    Nay  then,  thou  lov'st  it  not. 
And  all  my  pains  is  sorted  to  no  proof ". — 
Here,  take  away  this  dish. 

Kath.  I  pray  you,  let  it  stand. 

Pet.  The  poorest  service  is  repaid  with  thanks. 
And  so  shall  mine,  before  you  touch  the  meat. 

JSTath.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Hor.  Siguier  Petruchio,  fie !  you  are  to  blame. — 
Come,  mistress  Kate,  I'll  bear  you  company. 

Pet.  [^Aside.'\  Eat  it  up  all,  Hortensio,  if  thou  loVst  me. — 
[To  her.'l  Much  good  do  it  unto  thy  gentle  heart ! 
Kate,  cat  apace. — ^And  now,  my  honey  love, 
Will  we  return  unto  thy  father's  house. 
And  -jevel  it  as  bravely  as  the  best. 
With  silken  coats,  and  caps,  and  golden  rings. 
With  mils,  and  cuflfe,  and  farthingales,  and  things ; 
With  scarfs,  and  fans,  and  double  change  of  bravery. 
With  amber  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  this  knavery  •. 

'  What,  sweeting,  sU  amort  ?]  **  Amort "  is  m  word  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  plays  of  Shakespeare's  time,  though  he  does  not  yery  often  use  it.  It  is  met 
with  again  in  Henry  VI.  pf.  1,  A.  iii.  sc.  2,  and  it  is  derived  from  the  French,  and 
means  dull,  flat ^  or  dispirited. 

*  —  is  sorted  to  no  proof.]  t.  e.  Has  met  with  no  approyal. 

'  With  amber  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  this  knavery.]  These  four  lines  read  as 
if  they  were  recited  by  Petruchio  from  some  old  ballad  or  poem.  Johnson  objected 
to  "things"  as  a  "poor  word''  to  rhyme  with  "rings;''   but  perhaps  hyper* 
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What !  hast  thou  din'd  P     The  tailor  stays  ih  j  leisure. 
To  deck  thy  body  with  his  ruffling  treasure. 

Enter  Tailor. 
Comey  tailor,  let  us  see  these  ornaments ; 

Enter  Haberdasher, 

Lay  forth  the  gown. — What  news  with  you,  sir  ? 

Hah.  Here  is  the  cap  your  worship  did  bespeak  \ 

Pet.  Why,  this  was  moulded  on  a  porringer ; 
A  velvet  dish  : — ^fie,  fie !  'tis  lewd  and  filthy. 
Why,  'tis  a  cockle  or  a  walnut  shell, 
A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap ; 
Away  with  it !  come,  let  me  have  a  bigger. 

Kath.  I'll  have  no  bigger :  this  doth  fit  the  time. 
And  gentlewomen  wear  such  caps  as  these. 

Pet.  When  you  are  gentle,  you  shall  have  one  too ; 
And  not  till  then. 

Hor.  [Aside.']  That  will  not  be  in  haste. 

Kath.  Why,  sir,  I  trust,  I  may  have  leave  to  speak, 
And  speak  I  will ;  I  am  no  child,  no  babe : 
Your  betters  have  endur'd  me  say  my  mind, 
And,  if  you  cannot,  best  you  stop  your  ears. 
My  tongue  will  tell  the  anger  of  my  heart. 
Or  else  my  teart,  concealing  it,  will  break : 
And,  rather  than  it  shall,  I  will  be  free. 
Even  to  the  uttermost,  as  I  please,  in  words. 

Pet.  Why,  thou  say'st  true :  it  is  a  paltry  cap, 
A  custard-coffin  *,  a  bauble,  a  silken  pie. 
I  love  thee  well,  in  that  thou  lik'st  it  not. 

Kath.  Love  me,  or  love  me  not,  I  like  the  cap. 
And  it  I  will  haVc,  or  I  will  have  none. 

Pet.  Thy  gown  ?  why,  ay : — come,  tailor,  let  us  see't. — 

critically.     It  occurs  ftactly  in  the  same  way  in  a  MS.  poem,  preserred  at  D«l- 
wich  College  among  Alley n's  papers  : — 

"  Oh  !  but  he  gives  her  gay  gold  ringt^ 
And  tufted  gloves  for  holiday, 
And  many  other  goodly  thingtf 
That  have  stolen  my  love  away.*' 
*  Here  is  the  cap  your  worship  did  bespeak.]     This  line  has  the  prefix  of  FeL 
in  the  4to.  and  folios ;  possibly  the  beginning  of  the  actor's  name  not  now  known, 
or  more  likely  the  first  letters  of  FeiioWf  a  word  commonly  applied  to  players. 

'  A  cu»tard-coFFiN,]     "  A  coffin ,"  says  Steevens,  *'  was  the  aodeot  culinary 
term  for  the  raised  crust  of  a  pie  or  custard." 
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O,  mercy,  God !  what  masking  stuff  is  here  ? 
What's  this  P  a  sleeve  P  'tis  like  a  demi'-camion : 
What !  up  and  down  carv'd  like  an  apple-tart  P 
Here's  snip,  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  slish,  and  slash, 
Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  shop '. — 
Why,  what  a  devil's  name,  tailor,  call'st  thou  this  P 

Hor.  [^AaideJ]  I  see,  she's  like  to  have  neither  cap  nor  gown. 

Tai,  You  bid  me  make  it  orderly  and  well  *, 
According  to  the  fashion,  and  the  time. 

Pet  Marry,  and  did ;  but  if  you  be  remember'd, 
I  did  not  bid  you  mar  it  to  the  time. 
Go,  hop  me  over  every  kennel  home. 
For  you  shall  hop  without  my  custom,  sir. 
I'll  none  of  it :  hence !  make  your  best  of  it. 

[^Throws  it  an  the  ground. 

Kath,  I  never  saw  a  better-fashion'd  gown. 
More  quaint,  more  pleasing,  nor  more  conmiendable. 
Belike,  you  mean  to  make  a  puppet  of  me. 

Pet.  Why,  true  ;  he  means  to  make  a  puppet  of  thee. 

TaL  She  says,  your  worship  means  to  make  a  puppet  of  her. 

Pet,  0,  monstrous  arrogance !     Thou  liest,  thou  thread, 
Thou  thimble, 

Thou  yard,  three-quarters,  half-yard,  quarter,  nail ! 
Thou  flea,  thou  knit,  thou  winter  cricket  thou  ! — 
BraVd  in  mine  own  house  with  a  skein  of  thread  P 
Away !  thou  rag,  thou  quantity,  thou  remnant, 
Or  I  shall  so  be-mete  thee  with  thy  yard. 
As  thou  shalt  think  on  prating  whilst  thou  liVst. 
I  tell  thee,  I,  that  thou  hast  marr'd  her  gown. 

Tau  Your  worship  is  deceiv'd :  the  gown  is  made 
Just  as  my  master  had  direction. 
Grumio  gave  order  how  it  should  be  done. 

Oru.  I  gave  him  no  order ;  I  gave  him  the  stuff. 

Tai.  But  how  did  you  desire  it  should  be  made  P 

Chru,  Marry,  sir,  with  needle,  and  thread.    . 

TaL  But  did  you  not  request  to  have  it  cut  P 

Gru.  Thou  hast  faced  many  things. 

TaL  I  have. 

*  like  to  m  censbr  in  a  barber's  shop.]  Steerens  tells  ns  that  these  "  censers  " 
were  like  modem  bratieret.    They  were  probably  curiously  ornamented. 

*  You  bid  MB  make  it  orderly  and  well,]  In  the  former  edition  **me"  was 
misprinted  be,  and  we  are  much  obliged  to  the  Rey.  Mr.  Dyoe  for  pointiDg  out 
an  error  (Remarks,  p.  68),  which,  however,  detects  itself. 
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Oru,  Face  not  me :  thou  hast  braved  many  men ;  braTe 
not  me :  I  will  neither  be  faced  nor  braved.  I  say  unto  thee, 
I  bid  thy  master  cut  out  the  gown,  but  I  did  not  bid  him 
cut  it  to  pieces ;  ergo,  thou  liest. 

TaL  Why,  here  is  the  note  of  the  fashion  to  testify. 

Pet,  Read  it. 

Chru,  The  note  lies  in's  throat,  if  he  say  I  said  so. 

Tai.  "  Imprimis,  a  loose-bodied  gown." 

Oru.  Master,  if  ever  I  said  loose-bodied  gown,  sew  me  in 
the  skirts  of  it,  and  beat  me  to  death  with  a  bottom  of  brown 
thread  :  I  said,  a  gown. 

Pet.  Proceed. 

TaL  "  With  a  small  compassed  cape." 

Gru.  I  confess  the  cape. 

Tau  "  With  a  trunk  sleeve." 

Oru.  I  confess  two  sleeves. 

TaL  "  The  sleeves  curiously  cut." 

Pet.  Ay,  there's  the  villany. 

Crru.  Error  i'  the  bill,  sir  ;  error  i'  the  bill. — ^I  commanded 
the  sleeves  should  be  cut  out,  and  sewed  up  again ;  and  that 
I'll  prove  upon  thee,  though  thy  little  finger  be  armed  in  a 
thimble. 

TaL  This  is  true,  that  I  say  :  an  I  had  thee  in  place  where, 
thou  should'st  know  it. 

Gru.  I  am  for  thee  straight :  take  thou  the  bill,  give  me 
thy  mete-yard,  and  spare  not  me  *. 

Hor.  God-a-mercy,  Grumio,  then  he  shall  have  no  odds. 

Pet.  Well,  sir,  in  brief,  the  gown  is  not  for  me. 

Gru.  You  are  i'  the  right,  sir :  'tis  for  my  mistress. 

Pet.  Go,  take  it  up  imto  thy  master's  use. 

Gru.  Villain,  not  for  thy  life!  Take  up  my  mistresB' 
gown  for  thy  master's  use ! 

Pet.  Why,  sir,  what's  your  conceit  in  that  P 

Gru.  0,  sir,  the  conceit  is  deeper  than  you  think  for. 
Take  up  my  mistress*  gown  to  his  master's  use  ! 
O,  fie,  fie,  fie ! 

Pet.  [^AsUle.']  Hortensio,  say  thou  wilt  see  the  tailor  paid. — 
Go  take  it  hence ;  be  gone,  and  say  no  more. 

*  —  take  thou  the  bill,  give  me  thy  mete- yard,  and  spare  not  me.]  The 
joke  intended  is  lost,  unless  we  remember  that  "  bill "  meant  either  a  piece  of 
paper,  or  a  weapon,  such  as  was  carried  by  watchmen,  &c.  in  the  time  of  Shake- 
speare. On  the  title-page  of  Dekker's  '*  Lanthome  and  Candle-light,''  4to,  1609, 
18  a  representation  of  a  watchman  armed  with  a  "  bilL" 
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Hot.  Tailor,  I'll  pay  thee  for  thy  gown  to-morrow : 
Take  no  unkindness  of  his  hasty  words. 
Away,  I  say ;  commend  me  to  thy  master. 

[Exeunt  Tailor  and  Haberdasher  *. 

Pet,  Well,  come,  my  Kate ;  we  will  unto  your  father's. 
Even  in  these  honest  mean  habiliments. 
Our  purses  shall  be  proud,  our  garments  poor : 
For  'tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich ; 
And  as  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  clouds. 
So  honour  peereth  in  the  meanest  habit. 
What,  is  the  jay  more  precious  than  the  lark, 
Because  his  feathers  are  more  beautiful  P 
Or  is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel. 
Because  his  painted  skin  contents  the  eye  P 

0  !  no,  good  Kate ;  neither  art  thou  the  worse 
For  this  poor  furniture,  and  mean  array. 

If  thou  account'st  it  shame ',  lay  it  on  me ; 
And  therefore  fix)lic :  we  will  hence  forthwith. 
To  feast  and  sport  us  at  thy  father's  house. — 
Go,  call  my  men,  and  let  us  straight  to  him  ;         • 
And  bring  our  horses  unto  Long-lane  end. 
There  will  we  mount,  and  thither  walk  on  foot. — 
Let's  see ;  I  think,  'tis  now  some  seven  o'clock. 
And  well  we  may  come  there  by  dinner  time. 

Kath.  I  dare  assure  you,  sir,  'tis  almost  two. 
And  'twill  be  supper  time  ere  you  come  there. 

Pet.  It  shall  be  seven,  ere  I  go  to  horse. 
Look,  what  I  speak,  or  do,  or  think  to  do. 
You  are  still  crossing  it. — Sirs,  left  alone : 

1  will  not  go  to-day ;  and  ere  I  do. 
It  shall  be  what  o'clock  I  say  it  is. 

Hot,  Why,  so  this  gallant  will  command  the  sun. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Padua.     Before  Baptista's  House. 
Enter  Tranto,  and  the  Pedant  dressed  like  Vincentio. 
Tra,  Sir,  this  is  the  house :  please  it  you,  that  I  call  P 

'  Exeunt  Tailor  and  Haberdasher.]  The  exit  of  the  Haberdasher  \b  not  men- 
tioned in  any  edition  excepting  in  that  of  Mr.  Singer,  who  has  very  properly  taken 
adrantage  of  oar  note  on  the  point.     The  4to.  and  folios  have  Esit  Tail, 

'  If  thou  account'st  it  shame,]     Old  copies,  "  accounied*st  it  shame." 
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Fed.  Ay,  what  else  ?  and,  but  I  be  deceived, 
Signior  Baptista  may  remember  me. 
Near  twenty  years  ago,  in  Genoa, 
Where  we  were  lodgers  at  the  Pegasus  *. 

Tra,  *Tis  well ;  and  hold  your  own,  in  any  case, 
With  such  austerity  as  'longeth  to  a  father. 

Unter  Biondkllo. 

Fed.  I  warrant  you.     But,  sir,  here  comes  your  boy ; 
'Twere  good,  he  were  schoord. 

Tra.  Fear  you  not  him.     Sirrah,  Biondello, 
Now  do  your  duty  throughly,  I  advise  you : 
Imagine  'twere  the  right  Vincentio. 

Bion.  Tut !  fear  not  me. 

Tra,  But  hast  thou  done  thy  errand  to  Baptista  P 

Fian.  I  told  him,  that  your  father  was  at  Venice, 
And  that  you  look'd  for  him  this  day  in  Padua. 

Tra.  Thou'rt  a  tall  fellow :  hold  thee  that  to  drink. 
Here  comes  Baptista. — Set  your  countenance,  sir. — 

Enter  Baptista  and  Lucentio. 

Signior  Baptista,  you  are  happily  met. — 
Sir,  this  is  the  gentleman  I  told  you  of. — 
I  pray  you,  stand  good  father  to  me  now, 
Give  me  Bianca  for  my  patrimony. 

Fed,  Soft,  son ! — 
Sir,  by  your  leave :  having  come  to  Padua 
To  gather  in  some  debts,  my  son,  Lucentio, 
Made  me  acquainted  with  a  weighty  cause 
Of  love  between  your  daughter  and  himself: 
And,  for  the  good  report  I  hear  of  you. 
And  for  the  love  he  beareth  to  your  daughter. 
And  she  to  him,  to  stay  him  not  too  long, 
I  am  content,  in  a  good  father's  care. 
To  have  him  match'd ;  and,  if  you  please  to  like 
No  worse  than  I,  sir,  upon  some  agreement. 
Me  shall  you  find  most  ready  and  most  willing 
With  one  consent  to  have  her  so  bestow'd ; 
For  curious  I  cannot  be  with  you, 

*  Wbere  we  were  lodgers  at  the  Pegasus.]  This  line  dearly  is  the  eonclonon 
of  the  Pedant's  speech,  and  not  the  beginning  of  Tranio's,  as  it  stands  in  ail  the 
old  editions.    Theobald  made  the  change. 
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Signior  Baptista,  of  whom  I  hear  so  well. 

Bap,  Sir,  pardon  me  in  what  I  have  to  say : 
Your  plainness,  and  your  shortness  please  me  well. 
Kight  true  it  is,  your  son  Lucentio,  here, 
Doth  love  my  daughter,  and  she  loveth  him, 
Or  both  dissemble  deeply  their  affections ; 
And,  therefore,  if  you  say  no  more  than  this, 
That  like  a  father  you  will  deal  with  him. 
And  pass  my  daughter  a  sufficient  dower. 
The  match  is  made,  and  all  is  happily  done ' : 
Your  son  shall  have  my  daughter  with  consent. 

Tra.  I  thank  you,  sir.     Where,  then,  do  you  hold  best  \ 
We  be  affied,  and  such  assurance  ta'en, 
As  shall  with  either  part's  agreement  stand  P 

Bap.  Not  in  my  house,  Lucentio ;  for,  you  know, 
Pitchefs  have  ear?,  and  I  have  many  servants : 
Besides,  old  Oremio  is  hearkening  still. 
And,  happily,  we  might  be  interrupted. 

Tra,  Then  at  my  lodging,  an  it  like  you : 
There  doth  my  father  lie,  and  there  this  night 
We'll  pass  the  business  privately  and  well. 
Send  for  your  daughter  by  your  servant  here ; 
My  boy  shall  fetch  the  scrivener  presently. 
The  worst  is  this, — ^that,  at  so  slender  warning, 
You're  like  to  have  a  thin  and  slender  pittance. 

Bap.  It  likes  me  well. — Cambio,  hie  you  home, 
And  bid  Bianca  make  her  ready  straight ; 
And,  if  you  will,  tell  what  hath  happened : 
Lucentio's  father  is  arriv'd  in  Padua, 
And  how  she's  like  to  be  Lucentio's  wife. 

Lnc.  I  pray  the  gods  she  may  with  all  my  heart ' ! 

Tra.  Dally  not  with  the  gods,  but  get  thee  gone  *. 

*  The  match  is  made,  and  all. is  happily  done :]  '*  Happily  **  is  in  MS.  from 
the  oorr.  fo.  1632,  and  it  completes  the  imperfect  line.  Other  lines  in  the  pre- 
ceding speech  are  in  the  same  condition  of  incompleteness  in  the  folio,  1823,  as 
well  as  in  the  4to,  and  they  seem  judidonriy  amended  in  the  second  folio,  merely 
hy  the  addition  of  sir  in  one  line  and  most  in  another.  There  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  rejecting  this  authority. 

'  Where,  then,  do  you  hold  best,]  So  the  corr.  fo.  1632,  and  not  *'  Where  do 
you  know  best,"  which  has  b^n  the  ordinary  text.  Either  the  word  **  hold  "  was 
misheard  kn9w,  or  the  printer  caught  know  from  the  end  of  a  line  just  underneath. 

'  I  pray  the  gods  she  may  with  all  my  heart !]  This  line  belongs  to  Lucentio, 
at  Rowe  correctly  printed  it ;  but  in  the  old  copies,  4to.  and  folio,  Biondello  is 
•opposed  to  speak  it. 

*  —  but  get  thee  gone.]     "Entor  Peter ''  is  the  stage-direction  of  mil  Una  oU 
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Signior  Baptista,  shall  I  lead  the  way  ? 
Welcome :  one  mess  is  like  to  be  vour  cheer. 
Come,  sir ;  we  will  better  it  in  Pisa. 

Bap.  I  follow  you. 

[Exeunt  Tranio,  Pedant^  and  Baptista. 

Bian.  Cambio! — 

Lm.  What  say'st  thou,  Biondello  P 

Bion.  You  saw  my  master  winlj  and  laugh  upon  you? 

Lxic,  Biondello,  what  of  that  ? 

Bion.  'Faith  nothing ;  but  he  has  left  me  here  behind,  to 
expound  the  meaning  or  moral  of  his  signs  and  tokens. 

Luc.  I  pray  thee,  moralize  them. 

Bion.  Then  thus.  Baptista  is  safe,  talking  with  the  de- 
ceiving father  of  a  deceitful  son. 

Luc.  And  what  of  him  ? 

Bion.  His  daughter  is  to  be  brought  by  you  to  the  supper. 

Luc.  And  then  ? — 

Bion.  The  old  priest  at  St.  Luke's  church  is  at  your  com- 
mand at  all  hours. 

Luc.  And  what  of  all  this  ? 

Bion.  I  cannot  tell ;  except,  while  they  are  busied  about  a 
counterfeit  assurance  *,  take  you  assurance  of  her,  cum  privi" 
legio  ad  impritnendum  solum.  To  the  church ! — ^take  the  priest, 
clerk,  and  some  sufficient  honest  witnesses. 
If  this  be  not  that  you  look  for,  I  have  no  more  to  say. 
But  bid  Bianca  farewell  for  ever  and  a  day. 

Luc.  Hear'st  thou,  Biondello  ? 

Bian.  I  cannot  tarry:  I  knewa wench  married  in  an  after- 
noon  as  she  went  to  the  garden  for  parsley  to  stuff  a  rabbit; 
and  so  may  you,  sir ;  and  so  adieu,  sir.  My  master  hath  ap- 
pointed me  to  go  to  St.  Luke's  to  bid  the  priest  be  ready  to 
come  against  you  come  with  your  appendix.  [Exit 

Laic  I  may,  and  will,  if  she  be  so  contented : 
She  will  be  pleas'd,  then  wherefore  should  I  doubt  P 
Hap  what  hap  may,  I'll  roundly  go  about  her : 
It  shall  go  hard,  if  Cambio  go  without  her.  \_Exit. 

editions  after  this  line ;  bat  he  conies  in  only  to  usher  oat  Tranio,  Baptista,  and 
the  supposed  Vincentio. 

*  I  cannot  tt'll ;  bxceft,  while  they  are  busied  about  a  counterfeit  assurance:] 
The  4to.  and  fo.  ir)23  road  *' expect  they  are  busied;"  and  the  folk),  1632,  only 
half  cures  the  evil  by  amending  expect  to  "  except :"  "  while  "  is  from  the  corr. 
fo.  1632,  and  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  sense,  the  meaning  being  that  *'  while** 
the  other  parties  are  engaged  in  making  a  counterfeit  assurance,  Lucentio  should 
take  possession  of  the  lady,  and  carry  her  to  St.  Luke's  church. 
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SCENE  V. 

A  public  Road. 

Enter  Petkxjchio,  E^atharina,  and  Hortensio. 

Pet.    Come  on,    o'God's  name:    once  more  toward  our 
father's. 
Oood  lord !  how  bright  and  goodly  shines  the  moon. 

Kath.  The  moon !  the  sim :  it  is  not  moonlight  now. 

Pet.  I  say,  it  is  the  moon  that  shines  so  bright. 

Kath.  I  know,  it  is  the  sim  that  shines  so  bright. 

Pet.  Now,  by  my  mother's  son,  and  that's  myself. 
It  shall  be  moon,  or  star,  or  what  I  list. 
Or  ere  I  journey  to  your  father's  house. — 
Qt)  one,  and  fetch  *  our  horses  back  again. — 
Evermore  cross'd,  and  cross'd ;  nothing  but  cross'd. 

Mar.  Say  as  he  says,  or  we  shall  never  go. 

Kath.  Forward,  I  pray,  since  we  have  come  so  far. 
And  be  it  moon,  or  sim,  or  what  you  please. 
An  if  you  please  to  call  it  a  rush  candle. 
Henceforth,  I  vow,  it  shall  be  so  for  me. 

Pet,  I  say,  it  is  the  moon. 

Kath.  I  know,  it  is  the  moon. 

Pet.  Nay,  then  you  lie :  it  is  the  blessed  sun. 

Kath.  Then,  God  be  bless'd,  it  is  the  blessed  sun  * ; 
But  sun  it  is  not,  when  you  say  it  is  not. 
And  the  moon  changes,  even  as  your  mind. 
What  you  will  have  it  nam'd,  even  that  it  is ; 
And  so  it  shall  be  still  for  Katharine  \ 

Kar.  Petruchio,  go  thy  ways :  the  field  is  won. 

Pet.  Well,  forward,  forward  !  thus  the  bowl  should  run, 
And  not  imluckily  against  the  bias. — 
But  soft !  what  company  is  coming  here '  ? 

*  Go  ONS,  and  fetch]  **  Go  on  and  fetch  *'  in  the  4to.  and  folios,  bat  altered 
aa  in  oar  text  in  the  oorr.  fo.  1632.  Nothing  was  mach  more  common  than,  as 
bere»  to  misprint  on  and  "  one." 

*  —  it  la  the  blessed  sun ;]  The  reading  of  the  second  folio  and  the  4to :  the 
first  folio  has  "  it  in  the  blessed  san." 

'  And  so  it  shall  be  still  for  Katharine.]  Thas  the  coir.  fo.  1632 :  the  old 
text  is  ''  And  so  it  shall  be  to/'  &c. 

'  Bat  soft  1  WHAT  company  is  coming  here  ?]  The  line  has  stood  thos  imper- 
CscUy  hitherto— 

'*  But  soft  I  company  is  coming  here." 

VOL.  n.  L  1 
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Enter  Vincentio,  in  a  travelling  dress. 

[To   Vincentio.]     Good-morrow,    gentle    mistress:     where 

away  ? — 
Tell  me,  sweet  Kate,  and  tell  me  truly  too, 
Hast  thou  beheld  a  fresher  gentlewoman  P 
Such  war  of  white  and  red  within  her  cheeks ! 
What  stars  do  spangle  heaven  with  such  beauty. 
As  those  two  eyes  become  that  heavenly  fieuse  P — 
Fair  lovely  maid,  once  more  good  day  to  thee. — 
Sweet  Kate,  embrace  her  for  her  beauty's  sake. 

Mor,  'A  will  make  the  man  mad,  to  make  a  woman  of  him*. 

Kafh.  Young  budding  virgin,  fair,  and  fresh,  and  sweet, 
Whither  away,  or  where  is  thy  abode '  P 
Happy  the  parents  of  so  fair  a  child ; 
Happier  the  man,  whom  favourable  stars 
Allot  thee  for  his  lovely  bed-fellow ! 

Pet,  Why,  how  now,  Kate !     I  hope  thou  art  not  mad : 
This  is  a  man,  old,  wrinkled,  faded,  withered, 
And  not  a  maiden,  as  thou  say'st  he  is. 

Kath.  Pardon,  old  father,  my  mistaking  eyes. 
That  have  been  so  bedazzled  with  the  s\m, 
That  every  thing  I  look  on  seemeth  green. 
Now  I  perceive  thou  art  a  reverend  father ; 
Pardon,  I  pray  thee,  for  my  mad  mistaking. 

Pet.  Do,  good  old  grandsire  ;  and,  withal,  make  known 
Which  way  thou  travellest :  if  along  with  us, 
We  shall  be  joyfid  of  thy  company. 

Vin.  Fair  sir,  and  you  my  merry  mistress, 
That  with  your  strange  encounter  much  amaz'd  me, 
My  name  is  called  Vincentio ;  my  dwelling,  Pisa, 
And  bound  I  am  to  Padua,  there  to  visit 
A  son  of  mine,  which  long  I  have  not  seen. 

Pet.  What  is  his  name  P 

Vin.  Lucentio,  gentle  sir. 

Pet.  Happily  met ;  the  happier  for  thy  son. 

The  old  oorreGtor  of  the  fo.  1632  added  **  what  *'  and  the  mark  of  intetiogatioo. 
It  is  not  a  mere  obserration,  and  the  line  is  not  defective. 

9  —  to  make  a  woman  of  him.]  The  folio,  1623,  has  "  ike  woman:"  oonrected 
by  the  folio,  1632.    The  blander  is  the  same  in  the  4to. 

1  —  or  WHERE  is  thy  abode?]  "Whether  is  thy  abode"  in  all  the  old 
editions ;  but  "  where  "  is  only  an  abbreviation  of  whether  or  wkUkeTf  and  JElt 
above  we  have  had  **  where  away  ?' 


>>» 
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And  now  by  law,  as  well  as  reverend  age, 
I  may  entitiie  thee — ^my  loving  father  : 
The  sister  to  my  wife,  this  gentlewoman. 
Thy  son  by  this  hath  married.     Wonder  not. 
Nor  be  not  griev'd  :  she  is  of  good  esteem, 
Her  dowry  wealthy,  and  of  worthy  birth ; 
Beside,  so  qualified  as  may  beseem 
The  spouse  of  any  noble  gentleman. 
Let  me  embrace  with  old  Yincentio ; 
And  wander  we  to  see  thy  honest  son, 
Who  will  of  thy  arrival  be  fiill  joyous. 

Tin.  But  is  this  true  P  or  is  it  else  your  pleasure, 
Like  pleasant  travellers,  to  break  a  jest 
Upon  the  company  you  overtake  P 

jETor.  I  do  assure  thee,  father,  so  it  is. 

Pet  Come,  go  along,  and  see  the  truth  hereof; 
For  our  first  merriment  hath  made  thee  jealous. 

[Exeunt  Petruchio,  E^athakina,  and  Vincbntio.  ' 

Hot.  Well,  Petruchio,  this  has  put  me  in  heart. 
Have  to  my  widow  ;  and  if  she  be  froward  *, 
Then  hast  thou  tauight  Hortensio  to  be  untoward.  [ExiL 


ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 

Padua.    Before  Ltjcentio's  House. 

Enter  an  one  side  Biondello,  Lucentio,  and  Bianca  ;  Gremio 

walking  on  the  other  aide. 

Bion.  Softly  and  swiftly,  sir,  for  the  priest  is  ready. 

Luc.  I  fly,  Biondello ;  but  they  may  chance  to  need  thee 
at  home :  therefore  leave  us. 

Bion.  Nay,  faith.  111  see  the  church  o*  your  back;  and 
then  come  back  to  my  master  as  soon  as  I  can '. 

[Exeunt  Lucentio,  Bianca,  and  Biondello. 

Ore.  I  marvel  Cambio  comes  not  all  this  while. 

'  —  and  if  she  bb  froward  J  The  4to.  and  the  lint  folio  omits  "  be,"  whidi  ii 
supplied  in  the  second  folio. 

*  —  and  then  come  back  to  my'icAATSB  as  soon  as  I  can.]  Mitireu  is  the 
reading  of  the  old  oopica :  the  mistake  no  doabt  aroae,  as  in  other  cases  of  the 

l12 
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Enter  Petruchio,  B^atharina,  Vincentio,  and  Attendants. 

Pet.  Sir,  here's  the  door,  this  is  Lucentio's  house : 
My  father's  bears  more  toward  the  market-place ; 
Thither  must  I,  and  here  I  leave  you,  sir. 

Vin.  You  shall  not  choose  but  diink  before  you  go. 
I  think,  I  shall  command  your  welcome  here, 
And,  by  all  likelihood,  some  cheer  is  toward.  [Knocks 

Gre.  They're  busy  within ;  you  were  best  knock  louder. 

Enter  Pedant  abope,  at  a  window. 

Ped.  What's  he,  that  knocks  as  he  would  beat  down  the 
gateP 

Vin.  Is  signior  Lucentio  within,  sir  P 

Ped.  He's  within,  sir,  but  not  to  be  spoken  withaL 

Vin.  What,  if  a  man  bring  him  a  hundred  pound  or  two 
to  make  merry  withal  P 

Ped.  Keep  your  hundred  pounds  to  yourself:  he  shall  need 
none,  so  long  as  I  live. 

Pet.  Nay,  I  told  you,  your  son  was  beloved  in  Padua. — ^Do 
you  hear,  sir  ?  to  leave  frivolous  circumstances,  I  pray  you, 
tell  signior  Lucentio,  that  his  father  is  come  from  Pisa,  and  is 
here  at  the  door  to  speak  with  him. 

Ped.  Thou  liest :  his  father  is  come  from  Pisa  *,  and  herp 
looking  out  at  the  window. 

Vin.  Art  thou  his  father  P 

Ped.  Ay,  sir ;  so  his  mother  says,  if  I  may  believe  her. 

Pet.  Why,  how  now,  gentleman !  \_To  Vincen.]  why,  thia 
is  flat  knavery,  to  take  upon  you  another  man's  name. 

Ped.  Lay  hands  on  the  villain.  I  believe,  'a  means  to 
cozen  somebody  in  this  city  under  my  countenance. 

Re-enter  Biondello. 

Bion.  I  have  seen  them  in  the  church  together :  God  send 
'em  good  shipping ! — But  who  is  here  P  mine  old  master, 
Vincentio !  now  we  are  undone,  and  brought  to  nothing. 

Vtn.  Come  hither,  crack-hemp  *.  [^Seeing  Biondello. 

tame  kind,  from  M.  being  put  in  the  MS.  used  by  the  printer  for  either  master 
or  mistress.  The  "  Master  "  Biondello  allades  to  is  Tranio,  as  Theobald  remarked: 
Biondello  has  called  him  so  before. 

*■  —  his  father  is  come  from  Pisa,]  Padua  in  the  old  copies ;  a  decided  entv» 
which  was  corrected  by  Tyrwhitt.  * 

*  Come  hither,  cback-hkmp.]     The  more  usual  compound,  just  before  the 
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Bion.  I  hope  I  may  choose,  sir. 

Vin.  Come  hither,  you  rogue.   What !  have  you  forgot  me  P 

JBion,  Forgot  you  ?  no,  sir :  I  could  not  forget  you,  for  I 
never  saw  you  before  in  all  my  life. 

Vin.  What !  you  notorious  villain,  didst  thou  never  see  thy 
master's  father,  Vincentio  P 

JBion.  What,  my  old,  worshipM  old  master  P  yes,  marry, 
sir :  see  where  he  looks  out  of  the  window. 

Vin.  Is't  so,  indeed  P  [Beats  Biondello. 

Bion.  Help,  help,  help  !  here's  a  madman  will  murder  me. 

Fed.  Help,  son  !  help,  signior  Baptista ! 

[EitUjfrom  the  window. 

Pet.  Pr'ythee,  Kate,  let's  stand  aside,  and  see  the  end  of 

this  controversy.  \_Thet/  retire. 

Re-enter  Pedant  below;  Bafiista,  Tranio,  and  Servants. 

Tra.  Sir,  what  are  you,  that  offer  to  beat  my  servant  P 

Vin.  What  am  I,  sir?  nay,  what  are  you,  sirP — 0,  im- 
mortal gods !  0,  fine  villain  !  A  silken  doublet  I  a  velvet 
hose !  a  scarlet  cloak !  and  a  copatain  hat ' ! — 0, 1  am  undone ! 
I  am  imdone !  while  I  play  the  good  husband  at  home,  my 
son  and  my  servant  spend  all  at  the  imiversity. 

Tra.  How  now !  what's  the  matter  P 

Bap.  What,  is  the  man  lunatic  P 

Tra.  Sir,   you  seem  a  sober  ancient  gentleman  by  your  * 
habit,  but  your  words  show  you  a  madman.     Why,  sir,  what 
'cems  it  you'  if  I  wear  pearl  and  gold  P    I  thank  my  good 
father,  I  am  able  to  maintain  it. 

Vin.  Thy  father?  O,  villain!  he  is  a  sail-maker  in 
Bergamo. 

time  of  Shakespeare  was  crack-rope.  We  meet  with  it  in  **  Damon  and  Pithias," 
by  R.  Edwards,  1671,  "  Handsomely,  thou  cracM»rop€.**  Again,  in  **  Appins  and 
Virginia,"  by  R.  B.  1676, 

*'  You  codshed,  yon  crack-rope,  you  chattering  pye ;" 
and  again  in  **  The  Two  Italian  Grentlemen,"  by  A.  Mnnday,  printed  about  1684» 
**  Then  let  him  be  led  through  every  street  in  the  town. 
That  every  crack-rope  may  fling  rotten  eggs  at  the  down." 
*  —  and  a  copatain  hat  1]     A  hat  with  a  high  conical  crown.     Gasooigne,  in 
his  poems  (as  Steevens  showed)  speaks  of  *'  ooptankt  hats,"  and  of  **  high  copt 
hats,"  but  neither  word  occurs  in  '*  The  Supposes,"  from  which  this  part  of  the 
plot  of  *'  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  "  is  taken. 

'  Why,  sir,  what  'cems  it  you]     So  the  4to.  and  the  folio  of  1623 ;— a  coUo- 
quial  abbreviation  of  eoneemi,  which  is  substituted  in  the  folio  of  1632. 
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Bap.  You  mistake,  sir :  you  mistake^  sir.  Pray,  what  do 
you  tlxink  is  his  name  ! 

Vin.  His  name?  as  if  I  knew  not  lus  name:  I  haTe 
brought  him  up  ever  since  he  was  three  years  old,  and  his 
name  is  Tranio. 

Fed,  Away,  away,  mad  ass !  his  name  is  Luoentio ;  and 
he  is  mine  only  son,  and  heir  to  the  lands  of  me,  signior 
Vincentio. 

Vin,  Lucentio !  0  !  he  hath  murdered  his  master. — Lay 
hold  on  him,  I  charge  you,  in  the  duke's  name. — O,  my  son, 
my  son ! — Tell  me,  thou  villain,  where  is  my  son  Lucentio  P 

Tra,  Call  forth  an  officer. 

Enter  one  with  an  Offi<!er. 

Carry  this  mad  knave  to  the  jail. — Father  Baptista,  I  charge 
you  see  that  he  be  forthcoming. 

Vin.  Carry  me  to  the  jail ! 

Gre.  Stay,  officer  :  he  shall  not  go  to  prison. 

Bap.  Talk  not,  signior  Gremio.  I  say,  he  shall  go  to 
prison. 

Gre.  Take  heed,  signior  Baptista,  lest  you  be  conycatched ' 
in  this  business.     I  dare  swear  this  is  the  right  Yincentio. 

Fed.  Swear,  if  thou  darest. 

Cfre.  Nay,  I  dare  not  swear  it. 

Tra.  Then  thou  wert  best  say,  that  I  am  not  Lucentio. 

Gre.  Yes,  I  know  thee  to  be  signior  Lucentio. 

Bap.  Away  with  the  dotard  !  to  the  jail  with  him. 

Vin.  Thus  strangers  may  be  haled  and  abused  *. — O,  mon- 
strous villain ! 

Re-enter  Biondello  with  Lucentio  and  Bianca. 

Bion.  0,  we  are  spoiled!  and  yonder  he  is:  deny  him, 
forswear  him,  or  else  we  are  all  undone. 

Luc.  Pardon,  sweet  father.  [Kneelmg. 

Vin.  Lives  my  sweet  son  P 

[BioNDELLO,  Tranio,  and  Pedant  run  out  *. 
Bian.  Pardon,  dear  father. 

s  _  lest  yoQ  be  contcatchbd]  t.  e.  Cheated.  We  haTe  before  had  the  word 
in  this  play,  see  p.  494. 

•  —  may  be  h alkd  and  abused.]  *'  Handled  and  abased  **  in  the  ooir.  fo. 
1632,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  change. 

>  Biondello,  Tranio,  and  Pedant  run  out]  The  old  simple  atage-diraetion  is, 
'*  Exit  Biondello,  Tranio,  and  Pedant,  as  fast  as  may  be." 
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Bap.  How  hast  thou  offended  P — 

Where  is  Lucentio  P 

Luc,  Here's  Lucentio, 

Bight  son  to  the  right  Yincentio ; 
That  have  by  marriage  made  thy  daughter  mine. 
While  counterfeit  supposes  blear'd  thine  eyne '. 

Ore.  Here's  packing,  with  a  witness,  to  deceive  us  all ! 

Vin.  Where  is  that  damned  villain,  Tranio, 
That  fac'd  and  brav'd  me  in  this  matter  so  P 

Bap.  Why,  tell  me,  is  not  this  my  Cambio  P 

Bian.  Cambio  is  chang'd  into  Lucentio. 

Imc.  Love  wrought  these  miracles.     Bianca's  love 
Made  me  exchange  my  state  with  Tranio, 
While  he  did  bear  my  countenance  in  the  town ; 
And  happily  I  have  arrived  at  the  last 
Unto  the  wished  haven  of  my  bliss. 
What  Tranio  did,  myself  enforc'd  him  to. 
Then  pardon  him,  sweet  father,  for  my  sake. 

Vin.  I'll  slit  the  villain's  nose,  that  would  have  sent  me  to 
the  jail. 

Bap.  \_To  Lucentio.]  But  do  you  hear,  sirP  Have  you 
married  my  daughter  without  asking  my  good-will  P 

Vin.  Fear  not,  Baptista  ;  we  will  content  you :  go  to ;  but 
I  will  in,  to  be  revenged  for  this  villainy.  [^ExU. 

Bap.  And  I,  to  sound  the  depth  of  this  knavery.         {JEsriL 

Luc.  Look  not  pale,  Bianca ;  thy  father  will  not  firown. 

[Exeunt  Luc.  and  Bian. 

Ore.  My  cake  is  dough ' ;  but  I'll  in  among  the  rest, 
Out  of  hope  of  all,  but  my  share  of  the  feast.  [Exit. 

Petruchio  and  Ejithabina  advance. 

Kath.  Husband,  let's  follow,  to  see  the  end  of  this  ado. 

Pet.  First  kiss  me,  Kate,  and  we  will. 

Kath.  What,  in  the  midst  of  the  street  P 

Pet.  What !  art  thou  ashamed  of  me  P 

Kath.  No,  sir,  God  forbid ;  but  ashamed  to  kiss. 

*  While  oonnterfeit  bupfosbs  blear'd  thine  eyne.]  This  Miiae  of  the  word 
*'  sapposes  **  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  in  which  it  is  employed  by  Gascoigne, 
throughout  his  comedy,  "  The  Supposes/'     See  our  Introduction. 

*  My  cake  is  dough ;]  A  proverbial  expression,  when  any  disappointment  was 
sustained.  Ghremio  has  already  used  it  in  A.  i.  sc  1  of  this  play,  witii  an  addition, 
*'  our  cake's  dough  on  both  tidet"  more  emphatically  to  indioite  how  completely 
expedition  had  fidlad. 
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Pet.  Why,   then  let's  home  again. — Come,   surah,  let's 

away. 
Kath.  Nay,  I  will  give  thee  a  kiss :  now  pray  thee,  lore, 

stay. 
Pet.  Is  not  this  well  P — Come,  my  sweet  Kate : 
Better  once  than  never,  for  never  too  late.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  n. 

A  Room  in  Lucentio's  House. 

A  Banquet  set  out;  Enter  Baptista,  Vincentio,  Oremio, 
the  Pedant,  Lucentio,  Bianca,  PETRUcaaio,  B[athaeina, 
HoRTENsio,  and  Widow.  Tranio,  Biondeuw),  Geumio, 
and  others  attending  *. 

Luc.  At  last,  though  long,  our  jarring  notes  agree : 
And  time  it  is,  when  raging  war  is  gone  *, 
To  smile  at  'scapes  and  perils  overblown. — 
My  fair  Bianca,  bid  my  father  welcome. 
While  I  with  self-same  kindness  welcome  thine. — 
Brother  Petruchio, — sister  Eatharina, — 
And  thou,  Hortensio,  with  thy  loving  widow. 
Feast  with  the  best,  and  welcome  to  my  house : 
My  banquet  is  to  close  our  stomachs  up. 
After  our  great  good  cheer.     Pray  you,  sit  down ; 
For  now  we  sit  to  chat,  as  well  as  eat.  [^l^hey  M  at  tahk. 

Pet.  Nothing  but  sit  and  sit,  and  eat  and  eat ! 

Bap.  Padua  affords  this  kindness,  son  Petruchio. 

Pet.  Padua  affords  nothing  but  what  is  kind. 

Mor.  For  both  our  sakes  I  would  that  word  were  true. 

Pet.  Now,  for  my  Ufe,  Hortensio  fears  his  widow. 

Wid.  Then,  never  trust  me,  if  I  be  afeard. 

*  Tranio,  Biondello,  Gnimio,  and  others  attending.]  Aooorduig  to  the  old 
stage-direction,  **  the  senring-men  with  Tranio  bring  in  a  banquet."  A  banquet, 
as  Steevens  obsenres,  properly  meant  what  we  now  call  a  desteri,  though  often 
taken  generally  for  a  feast ;  and  to  this  Lucentio  refers  when  he  says, 

"  My  banquet  is  to  close  our  stomachs  up. 
After  our  great  good  cheer.'' 

*  —  when  raging  war  is  oonb,]  Hie  word  **  gone  "  is  from  the  oorr.  fb.  IdSS, 
showing  that  come  of  the  old  impressions  must  be  wrong,  and  that  Howe's 
emendation  of  done  was  a  bad  guess  on  the  part  of  that  editor.  The  oompositar 
confounded  **  gone  "  and  come,  printing  the  last,  when  he  meant  to  print  the  fint 
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Pet.  You  are  very  sensible,  and  yet  you  miss  my  sense : 
I  mean,  Hortensio  is  afeard  of  you. 

Wid.  He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world  turns  round. 

Pet  Roundly  replied. 

Kath.  Mistress,  how  mean  you  that  P 

Wid.  Thus  I  conceive  by  him. 

Pet,  Conceives  by  me ! — ^How  likes  Hortensio  that  P 

Hor.  My  widow  says,  thus  she  conceives  her  tale. 

Pet.  Very  well  mended.     Kiss  him  for  that,  good  widow. 

Kath.  He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world  turns  round  : — 
I  pray  you,  tell  me  what  you  meant  by  that. 

Wid.  Your  husband,  being  troubled  with  a  shrew. 
Measures  my  husband's  sorrow  by  his  woe. 
And  now  you  know  my  meaning. 

Kath.  A  very  mean  meaning. 

Wid.  Right,  I  mean  you. 

Kath.  And  I  am  mean,  indeed,  respecting  you. 

Pet.  To  her,  Kate  I 

Hor.  To  her,  widow ! 

Pet.  A  hundred  marks,  my  Kate  does  put  her  down. 

Hor.  That's  my  office. 

Pet.  Spoke  like  an  officer  : — ^Ha'  to  thee,  lad. 

[Drinks  to  HoRXENSia 

Bap.  How  likes  Gbemio  these  quick-witted  folks  P 

Ore.  Believe  me,  sir,  they  butt  together  well. 

Bian.  Head  and  butt  •  ?  an  hasty- witted  body 
Would  say,  your  head  and  butt  were  head  and  horn. 

Vin.  Ay,  mistress  bride,  hath  that  awaken'd  you  P 

Bian.  Ilj^  but  not  frighted  me  ;  therefore,  I'll  sleep  again* 

Pet.  Nay,  that  you  shall  not :  since  you  have  begun, 
Have  at  you  for  a  better  jest  or  two '', 

Bian.  Am  I  your  bird  P     I  mean  to  shift  my  bush. 
And  then  pursue  me  as  you  draw  your  bow. — 
You  are  welcome  all. 

[Exeunt  Bianca,  Euitharina,  and  Widow* 

Pet.  She  hath  prevented  me. — ^Here,  signior  Tranio ; 
This  bird  you  aim'd  at,  though  you  hit  her  not : 
Therefore,  a  health  to  all  that  shot  and  miss'd. 

*  Head  and  batt  ?]  Nothing  has  been  said  abont  **  head.*'  Perhaps  we  on^ 
to  read  '*  ^vixcV-headed  *'  two  lines  abore,  and  in  this  line  we  have'* hastj-witted." 
Otherwise,  there  seems  no  joke  in  Bianca's  **  head  and  butt," 

'  HaTe  at  you  for  a  bbttbr  jest  or  two.]  So  all  the  old  copies,  4to.  and  folio ; 
but  CapeU  suggMted  *'  dUter  jest  or  two." 
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Tra.  0  air!  Lucentio  slipped  me,  like  his  gieyhmni. 
Which  runs  himself,  and  catches  for  his  master. 

Pet,  A  good  swift  simile,  but  something  currish. 

Tra.  'Tis  well,  sir,  that  you  hunted  for  yourself : 
'Tis  thought,  your  deer  does  hold  you  at  a  bay. 

Bap.  0  ho,  Petruchio  !  Tranio  hits  you  now. 

Lite.  I  thank  thee  for  that  gird,  good  Tranio. 

Mor.  Confess,  confess,  hath  he  not  hit  you  here  ? 

Pet.  'A  has  a  little  gall'd  me,  I  confess ; 
And,  as  the  jest  did  glance  away  from  me, 
'Tis  ten  to  one  it  maim'd  you  two  outright. 

Bap.  Now,  in  good  sadness,  son  Petruchio, 
I  think  thou  hast  the  veriest  shrew  of  all. 

Pet.  Well,  I  say  no  :  and  therefore,  for  assurance  % 
Let's  each  one  send  unto  his  several  wife  ', 
And  he,  whose  wife  is  most  obedient 
To  come  at  first  when  he  doth  send  for  her, 
Shall  win  the  wager  which  we  will  propose. 

Har.  Content.     What  is  the  wager  P 

Lu^.  Twenty  icrowns. 

Pet.  Twenty  crowns ! 
I'll  venture  so  much  of  my  hawk,  or  hound  ", 
But  twenty  timefl  so  much  upon  my  wife. 

Luc.  A  hundred  then. 

Hot.  Content. 

Pet.  A  match !  'ids  dona 

Hot.  Who  shall  begin  P 

Luc.  That  win  I.— 

6o,  Biondello,  bid  your  mistress  come  to  me. 

Bion.  I  go.  [Exii. 

Bap.  Son,  I  will  be  your  half,  Bianca  comes. 

Luc.  I'll  have  no  halves ;  I'll  bear  it  all  myself. 

Re-enter  Biondello. 
How  now  I  what  news  P 

*  —  roR  assurance,]  Instead  of  ** for**  the  4to.  and  the  folio  of  1GS3  have 
tff'r,  a  common  misprint  from  mistaking  the  f  for  long  «.  The  obvioiu  error  k 
corrected  in  the  folio,  1632. 

'  Let's  each  one  send  unto  his  several  wife,]  "  Several "  is  from  the  corr. 
fb.  1632,  and  evidently  necessary  to  the  measure,  and  some  improvemeDt  to  tiie 
sense :  the  meaning  is,  let  each  one  send  severally  to  his  wife. 

^®  I'll  venture  so  much  of  my  hawk,  or  hound,]  So  all  the  old  copiea.  Most 
modem  editors,  as  if  objecting  to  Shakespeare's  phraseology,  have  ro|>rcaonted  him 
to  have  written  ^^on  my  hawk, -or  hound." 
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Bion.  Sir^  my  mifii]tre(a8  sends  you  word, 

That  she  is  busy,  and  she  cannot  oome. 

Pet  How !  ^e  is  busy,  and  she  cannot  come ! 
Is  that  an  answer  P 

Gre.  Ay,  and  a  kind  one  too : 

Pray  God,  sir,  your  wife  send  you  not  a  worse. 

Pet.  I  hope  better. 

Har.  Sinuh,  Biondello,  go,  and  entreat  my  wife 
To  come  to  me  forthwith.  [^Eont  Biondello. 

Pet,  0  ho  !  entreat  her ! 

Nay,  then  she  must  needs  come. 

Mar.  I  am  afraid,  sir. 

Do  what  you  can,  your^  will  not  be  entreated. 

Ee-enter  Biondello. 

Now,  where's  my  wife  P 

Bion.  She  says,  you  have  some  goodly  jest  in  hand ; 
She  will  not  come :  she  bids  you  come  to  her. 

Pet.  Worse  and  worse  !  she  will  not  come  P  0  vile  I 
Intolerable,  not  to  be  endur*d ! 
Sirrah,  Qrumio,  go  to  your  mistress ;  say, 
I  command  her  come  to  me.  [^xit  Grumio. 

Sor.  I  know  her  answer. 

Pet.  WhatP 

Hot.  ,  She  will  not. 

Pet.  The  fouler  fortime  mine,  and  there  an  end. 

Pinter  Euitharina. 

Pap.  Now,  by  my  holidom  *,  here  comes  S^atharina ! 

Kath.  What  is  your  will,  sir,  that  you  send  for  me  P 

Pet.  Where  is  your  sister,  and  Hdrtensio's  wife  P 

Kath.  They  sit  conferring  by  the  parlour  fire. 

Pet.  Go,  fetch  them  hither :  if  they  deny  to  come, 
Swinge  me  them  soundly  forth  unto  their  husbands. 
Away,  I  say,  and  bring  them  hither  straight. 

lExU  Katharina. 

Luc.  Here  is  a  wonder,  if  you  talk  of  a  wonder. 

Hor.  And  so  it  is.     I  wonder  what  it  bodes. 

Pet.  Marry,  peace  it  bodes,  and  love,  and  quiet  life. 
An  awful  rule,  and  right  supremacy ; 

*  Now,  hj  my  holidom,]  It  has  been  amud  to  spell  this  word  hoUdttme,  as  if 
it  referred  to  the  Virgin  Mary ;  but  it  is  from  the  Suon  (the  Germans  still  use 
the  word  Heiligthnm),  and  means  holiness  or  sanctity :  it  has  the  sane  substan- 
Uve  termination  as  martyrdom,  &c. 
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And,  to  be  short,  what  Jiot  that's  sweet  and  happy. 

Bap.  Now  fair  befal  thee,  good  Petruchio  ! 
The  wager  thou  hast  won ;  and  I  will  add 
Unto  their  losses  twenty  thousand  crowns ; 
Another  dowry  to  another  daughter, 
For  she  is  chang'd,  as  she  had  never  been. 

Pet,  Nay,  I  will  win  my  wager  better  yet, 
And  show  more  sign  of  her  obedience, 
Her  new-built  virtue  and  obedience. 

Re-enter  Katharina,  tDith  Blajjca  and  Widow. 

See,  where  she  comes,  and  brings  your  toward  wives 
As  prisoners  to  her  womanly  persuasion. — 
Katharine,  that  cap  of  your's  becomes  you  not : 
OflF  with  that  bauble,  throw  it  under  foot. 

[Katharina  pulls  off  her  cap,  and  throws  it  down. 

Wid.  Lord !  let  me  never  have  a  cause  to  sigh, 
Till  I  be  brought  to  such  a  silly  pass! 

JBinn.  Fie  !  what  a  foolish  duty  call  you  this  P 

Luc.  I  would,  your  duty  were  as  foolish  too : 
The  wisdom  of  your  duty,  fair  Bianca, 
Cost  me  one  hundred  crowns  since  supper-time  *. 

Bian.  The  more  fool  you  for  laying  on  my  duty. 

Pet.  Katharine,  I  charge  thee,  tell  these  headstrong  women 
What  duty  they  do  owe  their  lords  and  husbands. 

Wid.  Come,    come,    you're    mocking :    we   will   have  no 
telling. 

Pet.  Come  on,  I  say ;  and  first  begin  with  her. 

Wid.  She  shall  not. 

Pet.  I  say,  she  shall  :-^-and  first  begin  with  her. 

Kath.  Fie,  fie !  unknit  that  threatening  unkind  brow. 
And  dart  not  scornful  glances  from  those  eyes. 
To  woimd  thy  lord,  thy  king,  thy  governor  : 
It  blots  thy  beauty,  as  frosts  do  bite  the  meads, 
Confoimds  thy  fame,  as  whirlwinds  shake  fair  buds, 
And  in  no  sense  is  meet,  or  amiable. 
A  woman  moVd  is  like  a  foimtain  ti:oubled. 
Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty ; 
And,  while  it  is  so,  none  so  dry  or  thirsty 

'  Cost  me  ONE  hundred  crowns  since  supper-time.]     The  early  copies  read, 
"  Hath  cost  me  Jive  hundred  crowns  since  supper-time." 
Here  the  sum  is  wrong,  and  the  measure  is  marred.    Our  text  is  that  of  coir.  fo. 
1G32,  where  both  errors  are  amended. 
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Will  deign  to  sip,  or  touch  one  drop  of  it. 

Thy  husband  is  thy  lord,  thy  hfe,  thy  keeper, 

Thy  head,  thy  sovereign ;  one  that  cares  for  thee, 

And  for  thy  maintenance ;  commits  his  body 

To  painM  labour,  both  by  sea  and  land. 

To  watch  the  night  in  storms,  the  day  in  cold. 

Whilst  thou  liest  warm  at  home,  secure  and  safe ; 

And  craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands. 

But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience, 

Too  little  payment  for  so  great  a  debt. 

Such  duty  as  the  subject  owes  the  prince. 

Even  such  a  woman  oweth  to  her  husband ; 

And  when  she's  froward,  peevish,  sullen,  soiir. 

And  not  obedient  to  his  honest  will. 

What  is  she  but  a  foul  contending  rebel. 

And  graceless  traitor  to  her  loving  lord  P — 

I  am  asham'd,  that  women  are  so  simple 

To  offer  war  where  they  should  kneel  for  peace. 

Or  seek  for  rule,  supremacy,  and  sway. 

When  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey. 

Why  are  our  bodies  soft,  and  weak,  and  smooth, 

Unapt  to  toil  and  trouble  in  the  world. 

But  that  our  soft  conditions,  and  our  hearts. 

Should  well  agree  with  our  external  parts  P 

Come,  come,  you  froward  and  unable  worms. 

My  mind  hath  been  as  big  as  one  of  your's. 

My  heart  as  great,  my  reason,  haply,  more 

To  bandy  word  for  word,  and  frown  for  frown  ; 

But  now  I  see  our  lances  are  but  straws. 

Our  strength  as  weak,  our  weakness  past  compare, 

That  seeming  to  be  most,  which  we  indeed  least  are. 

Then  vail  your  stomachs  *,  for  it  is  no  boot. 

And  place  your  hands  below  your  husband's  foot : 

In  token  of  which  duty,  if  he  please. 

My  hand  is  ready,  may  it  do  him  ease. 

Pet.  Why,   there's   a   wench! — Come   on,    and  kiss  me, 
Kate. 

Luc,  Well,  go  thy  ways,  old  lad,  for  thou  shalt  ha't. 

Tin.  'Tis  a  good  hearing,  when  children  are  toward. 

Luc.  But  a  harsh  hearing,  when  women  are  frt>ward. 

*  Then  tail  yoar  stomachs,]  i.  e.  Lower  or  abate  your  pride :  both  litoraUy  and 
figaratiyely  it  waa  constant!  j  employed  by  our  old  poets.  It  is  from  the  ¥t,  maUr^ 
and  perh^x  ooght  to  be  spelt  voif . 
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Pet  Come,  Kate,  we'll  to  bed, — 
We  three  are  married,  but  you  two  are  sped. 
'Twafi  I  won  the  wager,  though  you  hit  ike  white  * ; 

[lb  LucENTia 
And,  being  a  winner,  Gtoi  give  you  good  night. 

[Exeunt  Petruchio  and  Eath. 
Hot,  Now  go  thy  ways,  thou  hast  tam'd  a  curst  shrew. 
Luc.  'Tis  a  wonder,  by  your  leaye,  she  will  be  tam'd  so '. 

[Exewid, 

m 

4  —  though  yon  hit  the  white;]    To  "hit  the  white"  is  a  phrase  from 
archery,  the  white  being  the  centre  of  the  target. 

<  —  she  will  be  tam'd  so.]    The  last  line  in  this  play  affords  proof  that  the 
folio,  1623,  most  have  been  printed  after  the  4to :  in  the  4to.  it  naoBf 

"  'Tis  a  wonder  by  your  leave  she  will  tam'd  so." 
which  being  defective,  the  folio,  1623,  amended  it  as  follows  : — 

"  *Tia  a  wonder,  by  your  leave,  she  wil  be  tam'd  so." 
For  the  rhyme's  sake,  '*  shrew,"  in  the  preceding  line,  must  be  pronotmoed  ehrtm, 
as  indeed  it  is  spelt  in  all  the  old  editions,  and  as  it  was  often  spelt  even  when  no 
rhyme  was  intended.  It  may  be  added  that  in  the  old  "  Taming  of  a  Shrew,"  1594, 
4to,  Sly  is  again  brought  back  by  the  Lord's  servants  to  the  alehouse-door  and  left 
there.  The  tapster,  entering,  wakes  him,  and  threatens  that  Sly's  wife  will  **  ooune 
him  "  (i.  e.  pursue  and  beat  him)  for  lying  out  all  night :  he  repliea  that  ha  does  not 
care,  for  he  has  had  a  brave  dream,  in  which  he  had  learned  how  to  tame  a  shrew. 
Mr.  Singer  quotes  this  termination  in  a  note,  but  from  whence  he  transcribed  it 
does  not  appear ;  if  it  be  compared  with  the  original,  reprinted  by  the  Shakespeare 
Society  twelve  years  ago,  it  will  be  found  that  Mr.  Singer  commits  move  enan 
than  there  are  lines,  that  he  omits  and  misrepresents  important  words,  and  that  he 
leaves  out  entirely  the  winding  up  of  the  performance.  It  has  been  his  misfortune 
to  take  for  his  authority  some  grossly  corrupted  copy  of  the  conclusion  of  the  old 
play,  which  he,  perhaps,  fancied  correct,  because  he  was  deceived  by  tiie  old 
orthography.  Were  it  at  all  compatible  with  our  design,  we  would  quote  this 
portion  of  the  Shakespeare  Society's  reprint  of  the  4to,  1594  (collated  with  the 
4tos,  1696  and  1607)»  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  setting  the  matter  right :  it  is  to 
be  lamented  that  any  edition  of  Shakespeare  should  be  so  disfigured.  Ifr.  Singer 
usually  takes  as  much  pains  to  be  accurate  as  is  consistent  with  the  amount  of  bis 
knowledge  of  such  maimers,  and  perhaps  he  was  not  aware  that  '*  The  Taming  of 
a  Shrew,"  1594,  had  been  reprinted  as  long  since  as  1844. 
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"  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well  *'  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  of 
1623,  and  occupies  twentj-five  pages,  viz.  from  p.  230  to  p.  254 
inclasive,  in  the  division  of  "  Comedies.*'  It  fills  the  same  space 
and  place  in  the  three  later  folios. 
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The  most  interesting  question  in  connexion  with  "  All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well "  is,  whether  it  was  originally  called  "  Love's  Labour's 
Won ! "  If  it  were,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  was  written  before  1508 ; 
because  in  that  year,  and  under  the  title  of  "  Love  Labours  Wonne," 
it  is  included  by  Francis  Meres,  in  his  FalladU  Tamia^  in  the  list 
of  Shakespeare's  plays. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Coleridge,  an  opinion  which  he  first  de- 
livered in  1811,  and  again  in  18 18,  though  it  is  not  found  in  his 
"  Literary  Remains,"  that  "  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,"  as  it  has 
come  down  to  us,  was  written  at  two  dilTerent,  and  rather  distant 
periods  of  the  poet's  life.  He  pointed  out  very  clearly  two  distinct 
styles,  not  only  of  thought,  but  of  expression  ;  and  Professor  Tieck, 
at  a  later  date,  adopted  and  enforced  the  same  belief.  So  far  we 
are  disposed  to  agree  with  Tieck ;  but  when  he  adds,  that  some 
passages  in  "  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,"  which  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  and  explain,  are  relics  of  the  first  draught  of  the  play, 
we  do  not  concur,  because  they  are  chiefly  to  be  discovered  in  that 
portion  of  the  drama  which  affords  evidence  of  riper  thought,  and 
of  a  more  involved  and  constrained  mode  of  writing :  surely  those 
parts  which  reminded  Tieck,  as  he  states,  of  "  Venus  and  Adonis," 
are  to  be  placed  among  the  earlier  efibrts  of  Shakespeare.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  Coleridge  and  Tieck  are  right  in 
their  conclusion,  that  "  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,"  which  was 
printed  for  the  first  time  in  the  folio  of  1623,  contains  indications 
of  the  workings  of  Shakespeare's  mind,  and  specimens  of  his  com- 
position at  two  separate  dates  in  his  career. 

It  has  been  a  controverted  point  whether  the  "  Love  Labours 
Won"  of  Meres  were  the  same  piece  as  "All's  Well  that  Ends 
Well."  The  supposition  that  they  were  identical  was  firet  pro- 
mulgated by  Dr.  Farmer,  in  1767,  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Learning 
of  Shakespeare."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  in 
his  "Disquisition  on  the  Tempest,"  8vo.  1839,  has  contended  that 
by  "  Love  Labours  Won  "  Meres  meant  "  The  Tempest,"  and  that 
it  originally  bore  "  Love  Labours  AVon  "  as  its  second  title.  I 
do  not  think  that  Mr.  Hunter,  with  all  his  acuteness  and  learning, 
has  made  out  his  case ;  and  in  our  Introduction  to  "  The  Tempest," 
some  strong  reasons  will  be  found  for  assigning  that  play  to  the  year 
1610,  or  1611.     Mr.  Hunter  argues  that  "The  Tempest,"  even 
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more  than  "  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,"  deserves  the  significant 
name  of  "  Love  Labours  Won;*'  and  he  certainly  is  successful 
in  showing,  that  "  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well  "  bespoke  its  own 
title  in  two  separate  quotations  \  Thej  are  from  towards  the 
close  of  the  plaj  ;  and  here,  perhaps,  we  meet  with  the  strongest 
evidences  that  this  portion  was  one  of  its  author's  lat^r  efforts. 

My  notion  is  that  "All's  Well  that  Ends  Well"  was  in  the 
first  instance,  and  prior  to  1598,  called  "  Love's  Labour's  Won," 
and  that  it  had  a  clear  reference  to  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  of 
which  it  might  be  considered  the  counterpart.  It  was  then, 
perhaps,  laid  by  for  some  years,  and  revived  by  its  author,  with 
alterations  and  additions,  about  1605  or  1606,  when  the  new  title 
of  "  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well  "  was  given  to  it.  At  this  date, 
however,  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost  "  probably  continued  to  be  repre- 
sented ;  and  we  learn  from  the  Bevels'  Accounts  that  it  was  chosen 
for  performance  at  court  between  Jan.  1  and  Jan.  6, 1604-5.  The 
entry  runs  in  these  terms  : — 

"  Betwin  Newers  Day  and  Twelfe   Day,   a  play  of  Loves 
Labours  Lost." 

The  name  of  the  author,  and  of  the  company  by  whom  the  piece 
was  acted,  are  not  in  this  instance  given.  We  have  no  information 
that  "  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well "  met  with  the  same  distinction: 
and  possibly  Shakespeare  altered  its  name,  in  order  to  give  an 
appearance  of  greater  novelty  to  the  representation  on  its  revival 
This  surmise,  if  well  founded,  would  account  for  the  difiference  in 
the  titles,  as  we  find  them  in  Meres  and  in  the  folio  of  1623. 

Without  here  entering  into  the  question,  whether  Shakespeare 
understood  Italian,  of  which,  we  think,  little  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained, we  need  not  suppose  that  he  went  to  Boccaccio's  Decamenm 
for  the  story  of  "  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,"  because  be  found  it 
already  translated  to  his  hands,  in  "  The  Palace  of  Pleasure,"  by 


>  The  two  passages  run  as  foUows : — 

We  mast  away ; 


« 


Our  waggon  is  prepar'd,  and  time  reviles  us : 

All's  well  that  ends  well ;  still  the  fine's  the  crown." 

A.  It.  8C.  4. 

"  All's  well  that  ends  well  yet, 

Though  time  seem  so  adverse,  and  means  unfit." 

A.  V.  sc  1. 
Mr.  Hunter  prints  "  All's  well  that  ends  well  "  in  Italic,  and  with  capitals,  in 
both  instances,  as  if  it  were  a  title ;  but  in  the  original  edition  the  words  appear 
only  in  the  ordinary  type  and  in  the  usual  way.  According  to  my  supposition, 
these  passages,  as  well  as  another  in  the  Epilogue,  "  All  is  well  ended,  if  this  suit 
is  won,"  were  added  when  the  comedy  was  revived  in  1605  or  I  GOG,  and  when  a 
new  name  was  given  to  it.  "  All's  well  that  ends  well "  is  merely  a  proverbial 
phrase,  which  was  in  use  in  our  language  long  before  Shakespeare  wrote.  See 
note  to  '*  The  Comedy  of  Eirors,"  A.  iv.  sc.  4. 
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William  Painter,  of  which  the  first  volume  was  published  in  1566, 
and  the  second  in  1567.  It  is  the  9th  novel  of  the  3rd  day  of 
Boccaccio,  and  the  28th  novel  of  the  first  volume  of  "  The  Palace 
of  Pleasure."  In  the  Decameron  it  bears  the  following  title,  which 
is.  very  literally  translated  by  Painter : — "  Giglietta  di  Nerbona 
g^arisce  il  Ee  di  Francia  d*una  fistola :  domanda  per  marito 
Beltramo  di  Bossiglione ;  il  quale  contra  sua  voglia  sposatala,  a 
Firenze  se  ne  va  per  isdegno ;  dove  vagheggiando  una  giovane,  in 
persona  di  lei  Giglietta  giacque  con  lui,  e  hebbene  due  figliuoli ; 
perche  egli  poi  havutala  cara  per  moglie  la  tiene.*'  The  English 
version  by  Painter  may  be  read  in  "  Shakespeare's  Library,"  vol.  2 ; 
and  hence  it  will  appear,  that  the  poet  was  only  indebted  to  Boc- 
caccio for  the  mere  outline  of  his  plot,  as  regards  Helena,  Bertram, 
the  Widow,  and  Diana.  All  that  belongs  to  the  characters  of  the 
Countess,  Lafeu,  the  Clown,  and  Parolles,  and  the  comic  business 
in  which  the  last  is  engaged,  were,  as  far  as  we  now  know,  the 
invention  of  Shakespeare.  The  only  names  Boccaccio  (and  after 
him  Painter)  gives  are  Giglietta  and  Beltramo  :  the  latter  Shake- 
speare anglicised  to  Bertram,  and  he  changed  Giglietta  to  Helena, 
probably  because  he  had  already  made  Juliet  the  name  of  one  of 
his  heroines.  Shakespeare  much  degrades  the  character  of  Bertram, 
towards  the  end  of  the  drama,  by  the  duplicity,  and  even  falsehood, 
he  makes  him  display :  Coleridge  (Lit.  Eem.  ii.  121)  was  offended 
by  the  fact,  that  in  A.  iii.  sc.  5,  Helena,  "  Shakespeare's  loveliest 
character,"  speaks  that  which  is  untrue  under  the'appearance  of 
necessity;  but  Bertram  is  convicted  by  the  King  of  telling  a 
deliberate  untruth,  and  of  persisting  in  it,  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
court  of  France.  In  Boccaccio  the  winding  up  of  the  story  occurs 
at  Bousillon,  as  in  Shakespeare,  but  the  king  is  no  party  to  the 
scene :  to  make  him  so  was  a  great  improvement,  especially  as 
regards  dramatic  effect. 

The  substitution  of  Helena  for  Diana  (as  in  "  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure "  we  have  that  of  Mariana  for  Isabella)  was  a  common  incident 
in  Italian  novels.  One  of  these  is  met  with  in  "  Narbonus :  the 
Laberynth  of  Libertie,"  by  Austin  Saker,  4to,  1580 ;  a  romance 
in  which  the  scene  is  laid  in  Vienna,  but  the  manners  are  those  of 
London :  there  the  object  was  to  impose  a  wife  upon  her  reluctant 
husband  ;  but  the  resemblance  to  the  same  incident  in  "  All's  Well 
that  Ends  Well "  is  only  general.  Bernardo  Accolti,  called  Vunico 
Aretino,  converted  Boccaccio's  novel  to  a  dramatic  purpose  in 
the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  under  the  title  of 
"  Virginia,"  for  he  so  changed  the  name  of  the  heroine,  and  trans- 
ferred the  scene  from  France  to  Naples.  See  Boscoe's  "  Leo  X." 
iii.  199,  edit.  8vo.  1827. 

• 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE'. 


King  of  France. 

Duke  of  Florence. 

BEETRAM,  Count  of  Bousillon. 

LAFEU,  an  old  Lord. 

PAROLLES,  a  Follower  of  Bertram. 

French  Envoy,  serving  with  Bertram. 

French  Gentleman,  also  serving  with  Bertram. 

RINALDO,  Steward  to  the  Countess  of  Rousillon. 

Clown  in  her  household. 

A  Page. 

Countess  of  Rousillon,  Mother  to  Bertram. 

HELENA,  a  Gentlewoman  protected  by  the  Countess. 

A  "Widow  of  Florence. 

DIANA,  Daughter  to  the  Widow. 

VIOLENTA, 

MARIANA, 


'    >   Neighbours  and  Friends  to  the  Widow. 


Lords,   attending  on  the  King;    Officers,  Soldiers,  &c.  Freneh 

and  Florentine. 

SCENE,  partly  in  France,  and  partly  in  Tuscany. 

>  First  prefixed  to  the  play  by  Rowe. 


ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

RousiUon.     A  Room  in  the  Countess's  Palace. 

Enter  Bektram,  the  Countess  of  Eousillon,  Helena,  and 

Lateu,  all  in  bluck '. 

Count.  In  delivering  my  son  from  me,  I  bury  a  second 
husband. 

Ber,  And  I,  in  going,  madam,  weep  o'er  my  father's  death 
anew  ;  but  I  must  attend  his  majesty's  command,  to  whom  I 
am  now  in  ward  *,  evermore  in  subjection. 

Laf,  You  shall  find  of  the  king  a  husband,  madam  ; — ^you, 
sir,  a  father.  He  that  so  generally  is  at  all  times  good,  must 
of  necessity  hold  his  virtue  to  you,  whose  worthiness  would 
stir  it  up  where  it  wanted,  rather  than  lack  it  where  there  is 
such  abundance. 

Count,  What  hope  is  there  of  his  majesty's  amendment  P 

Laf,  He  hath  abandoned  his  physicians,  madam;  under 
whose  practices  he  hath  persecuted  time  with  hope,  and  finds 
no  other  advantage  in  the  process,  but  only  the  losing  of 
hope  by  time. 

Count,  This  young  gentlewoman  had%  father, — O,  that 
had  !  how  sad  a  passage  'tis ! — ^whose  skill,  almost  as  great  as 
his  honesty ',  had  it  stretched  so  far,  would  have  made  nature 

^  —  all  in  black.]  We  have  thought  nothing  lost  by  preserving  the  simplidtj 
of  the  old  stage- direction,  instead  of  its  modernization  **  in  monming." 

*  —  to  whom  I  am  now  in  ward,]  It  seems  from  Howell's  fifteenth  letter, 
as  quoted  by  Toilet,  that  only  the  province  of  Normandy  was  subject  to  the  law 
of  wardships,  prevailing  generally  in  this  country :  by  it  the  infant  heirs  of  large 
estates  were  the  king's  wards.  Shakespeare  has  extended  the  feudal  custom  to. 
a  part  of  France  where,  it  seems,  it  did  not  exist. 

*  —  whose  skill,  almost  as  great  as  his  honesty,]     In  the  folios  it  is  "  whose 
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immortal,  and  death  should  have  play  for  lack  of  worL 
Would,  for  the  king's  sake,  ho  were  living !  I  think  it  would 
be  the  death  of  the  king's  disease. 

Laf,  How  called  y9u  the  man  you  speak  of,  ma/laTn  ? 

Count,  He  was  famous,  sir,  in  his  profession,  and  it  was 
his  great  right  to  be  so — Gerard  de  Narbon. 

La/,  He  was  excellent,  indeed,  madam:  the  king  vciy 
lately  spoke  of  him,  admiringly  and  moumingly.  He  was 
skilful  enough  to  have  lived  still,  if  knowledge  could  be  set 
up  against  mortality. 

Ber.  Wliat  is  it,  my  good  lord,  the  king  lang^uishes  of? 

Laf,  A  fistula,  my  lord  *. 

Ber,  I  heard  not  of  it  before. 

Laf.  I  would  it  were  not  notorious. — ^Was  this  gentlewo- 
man the  daughter  of  Gerard  de  Narbon  ? 

Count,  His  sole  child,  my  lord ;  and  bequeathed  to  my 
overlooking.  I  have  those  hopes  of  her  good  that  her  education 
promises :  her  dispositions  she  inherits,  which  make  fair 
gifts  fairer;  for  where  an  unclean  mind  carries  virtuous 
qualities,  there  commendations  go  with  pity ;  they  are  virtues 
and  traitors  too:  in  her  they  are  the  better  for  their  sim- 
pleness ;  she  derives  her  honesty,  and  achieves  her  goodness. 

Laf,  Your  commendations,  madam,  get  from  her  tears. 

Count,  'Tis  the  best  brine  a  maiden  can  season  her  praise  in. 
The  remembrance  of  her  father  never  approaches  her  heart, 
but  the  tyranny  of  her  sorrows  takes  all  livelihood  from 
her  cheek  *. — No  more  of  this,  Helena  :  go  to,  no  more ;  lest 
it  be  rather  thought  you  affect  a  sorrow,  than  to  have. 

HeL  I  do  affect  a  sorrow,  indeed ;  but  I  have  it  too. 

Laf,  Moderate  lamentation  is  the  right  of  the  dead,  ex- 
cessive grief  the  enemy  to  the  living. 

Count,  If  the  living  be  enemy  to  the  grief,  the  excess  makes 
it  soon  mortal. 

Ber,  Madam,  I  (ftsire  your  holy  wishes. 

skill  wot  almost  as  great  as  his  honesty ;"  but  the  auxiliary  verb  is  anrplusage, 
and  is  erased  by  the  old  corrector  of  the  fo.  1632:  the  meaning,  of  course,  is 
that,  if  his  skill  had  stretched  as  far  as  his  honesty,  it  would  have  made  nature 
immortal,  and  banished  death. 

^  In  Painter's  novel  the  passage  relating  to  the  disorder  of  the  King  of  France 
runs  thus : — "  She  heard  by  report  that  the  French  king  had  a  swelling  upon  his 
breast,  which  by  reason  of  ill  cure,  was  growen  to  be  a  fistula,  which  did  put  him 
to  marveilous  paine  and  griefe;  and  that  there  was  no  Phisician  to  be  found 
(although  many  were  proved)  that  could  heale  it."     Vol.  i.  fo.  W8, 

*  —  takes  all  livelihood  firom  her  check.]  t.  e.  All  lipelineu  or  Yivacity. 
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Laf,  How  understand  we  that  P 

Count,  Be  thou  blest,  Bertram ;  and  succeed  thy  father 
In  manners,  as  in  shape !  thy  blood  and  virtue 
Contend  for  empire  in  thee,  and  thy  goodness 
Share  with  thy  birth-right !     Love  all,  trust  a  few, 
Do  wrong  to  none :  be  able  for  thine  enemy 
Rather  in  power  than  use  ;  and  keep  thy  friend 
Under  thine  own  life's  key :  be  check'd  for  silence, 
But  never  tax'd  for  speech.     What  heaven  more  will. 
That  thee  may  fiimish,  and  my  prayers  pluck  down, 
Fall  on  thy  head ! — Farewell,  my  lord : 
'Tis  an  imseason'd  courtier  :  good  my  lord, 
Advise  him. 

iq/1  He  cannot  want  the  best 

That  shall  attend  his  love. 

Count.  Heaven  bless  him  ! — 

Farewell,  Bertram.'  [Exit  Countess. 

Ber,  \_To  Helena.]  The  best  wishes  that  can  be  forged  in 
your  thoughts  be  servants  to  you !  Be  comfortable  to  my 
mother,  your  mistress,  and  make  much  of  her. 

Laf,  Farewell,  pretty  lady :  you  must  hold  the  credit  of 
your  father.  \_Eiceunt  Bertram  and  Lafeu. 

HeL  O,  were  that  all ! — ^I  think  not  on  my  father ; 
And  these  great  tears  grace  his  remembrance  more 
Than  those  I  shed  for  him  *.     What  was  he  like  P 
I  have  forgot  him  :  my  imagination 
Carries  no  favour  in't  but  only  Bertram's '. 
I  am  undone  :  there  is  no  living,  none. 
If  Bertram  be  away.     It  were  all  one, 
That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star, 
And  think  to  wed  it,  he  is  so  above  me : 
In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light 
Must  I  be  comforted,  not  in  his  sphere. 
Th'  ambition  in  my  love  thus  plagues  itself : 
The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion 
Must  die  for  love.     'Twas  pretty,  though  a  plague, 


^  And  these  great  tears  grace  his  remembranoe  more 
Than  those  I  shed  for  him.]     Her  meaning  seems  to  be,  that  the  great  tears 
she  lets  fall  grace  the  remembrance  of  Bertram  more  than  those  she  sheds  for  her 
father,  her  principal  grief  being  for  the  departure  of  the  former. 

'  Carries  no  favour  in't  but  only  Bertram's.]  *«Only"  is  not  in  any  old 
edition,  but  was  inserted  by  the  annotator  on  the  fo.  1632.  It  is  not  only  neoes* 
sary  to  the  line,  but  it  is  Shakespeare's  phraseology,  and  that  of  his  time. 
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To  see  him  every  hour ;  to  sit  and  draw 
His  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls, 
In  our  heart's  table  ' ;  heart,  too  capable 
Of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  sweet  favour : 
But  now  he's  gone,  and  my  idolatrous  fancy 
Must  sanctify  his  relics.     Who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Parolles. 

One  that  goes  with  him :  I  love  him  for  his  sake, 

And  yet  I  know  him  a  notorious  liar, 

Think  him  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  coward ; 

Yet  these  fix'd  evils  sit  so  fit  in  him. 

That  they  take  place,  when  virtue's  steely  bones 

Look  bleak  in  the  cold  wind :  withal,  fiill  oft  we  see 

Cold  wisdom  waiting  on  superfluous  folly. 

Par,  Save  you,  fair  queen. 

HeL  And  you,  monarch  *. 

Par,  No. 

HeL  And  no. 

Par,  Are  you  meditating  on  virginity  P 

HeL  Ay.  You  have  some  stain  of  soldier  *  in  you,  let  me 
ask  you  a  question :  man  is  enemy  to  virginity ;  how  may  we 
barricade  it  against  him  ? 

Par,  Keep  him  out. 

HeL  But  he  assails ;  and  our  virginity,  though  valiant  in 
the  defence,  yet  is  weak.  Unfold  to  us  some  warlike  re- 
sistance. 

Par,  There  is  none:  man,  sitting  down  before  you,  will 
imdcrmine  you,  and  blow  you  up. 

HeL  Bless  our  poor  virginity  from  imderminers,  and 
blowers  up ! — ^Is  there  no  military  i)olicy,  how  virgins  might 
blow  up  men  ? 

Par,  Virginity  being  blown  down,  man  will  quicklier  be 
blown  up:    marry,  in  blowing  him  down  again,  with  the 

"  In  our  he&rt's  table;]  A  "table"  was  the  old  word  for  a  picture:  here 
it  is  used  for  the  canvass  on  which  a  picture  was  to  be  painted.  As  Malone 
has  observed,  Shakespeare  uses  the  expression  **  table  of  my  heart ''  in  his  24th 
Sonnet.  The  corr.  fo.  16:^2  makes  it  **  in  my  heart's  table,"  but  altogether  with- 
out necessity  :  perhaps  it  was  the  word  used  by  some  actor. 

'  And  you,  monarch.]  When  Helena  says,  "  And  yon,  monarch,"  she  may 
intend  a  reference  to  a  character  called  **  a  Monarcho  **  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare. 
See  note  to  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  A.  iv.  sc.  ].  A  **  Monarcho  "  seems  to  have 
been  a  blustering  braggart,  not  unlike  Parolles. 

>  —  some  STAIN  of  soldier]  i.  e.  Some  tincture  or  colour  of  s  soldier. 
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breach  yoiirselves  made  you  lose  your  city.  It  is  not  politic 
in  the  commonwealth  of  nature  to  preserve  virginity.  Loss 
of  virginity  is  rational  increase ;  and  there  was  never  virgin 
got,  till  virginity  was  first  lost :  that  you  were  made  of  is 
metal  to  make  virgins.  Virginity,  by  being  once  lost,  may 
be  ten  times  foimd :  by  being  ever  kept,  it  is  ever  lost.  ^Tis 
too  cold  a  companion :  away  with't. 

HeL  I  will  stand  for't  a  little,  though  therefore  I  die  a 
virgin. 

Par.  There's  little  can  be  said  in't ;  'tis  against  the  rule  of 
nature :  to  speak  on  the  part  of  virginity  is  to  accuse  your 
mothers,  which  is  most  infallible  disobedience.  He  that  hangs 
himself  is  a  virgin :  virginity  murders  itself,  and  shoiild  be 
buried  in  highways,  out  of  all  sanctified  limit,  as  a  desperate 
offendress  against  nature.  Virginity  breeds  mites,  much  like 
a  cheese ;  consumes  itself  to  the  very  paring,  and  so  dies  with 
feeding  his  own  stomach.  Besides,  virginity  is  peevish,  proud, 
idle,  made  of  self-love,  which  is  the  most  inhibited  sin*  in 
the  canon.  Keep  it  not:  you  cannot  choose  but  lose  by't. 
Out  with't :  within  two  years  it  will  make  itself  two ' ;  which 
is  a  goodly  increase,  and  the  principal  itself  not  much  the 
worse.     Away  with't. 

HeL  How  might  one  do,  sir,  to  lose  it  to  her  own  liking  P 

Par,  Let  me  see:  marry,  ill;  to  like  him  that  ne'er  it 
likes  *.  'Tis  a  commodity  will  lose  the  gloss  with  lying ;  the 
longer  kept,  the  less  worth :  off  with't,  while  'tis  vendible : 
answer  the  time  of  request.  Virginity,  like  an  old  courtier, 
wears  her  cap  out  of  fashion ;  richly  suited,  but  unsuitable : 
just  like  the  brooch  and  the  tooth-pick,  which  wear  not  now. 
Tour  date  is  better  in  your  pie  and  your  porridge,  than  in 
your  cheek;  and  your  virginity,  your  old  virginity,  is  like 
one  of  our  French  withered  pears :  it  looks  ill,  it  eats  dryly ; 
marry,  'tis  a  withered  pear ;  it  was  formerly  better ;  marry, 
yet,  'tis  a  withered  pear.     Will  you  any  thing  with  it  P 

•  — the  most  inhibited  sin]  i.e.  Prohibited:  "inhibit"  and  "inhibited" 
are  elsewhere  employed  by  Shakespeare  in  the  same  sense. 

'  —  within  TWO  years  it  will  make  itself  two  ;]  The  old  copy  reads,  "  within 
ten  years  it  will  make  itself  two"  which  can  hardly  be  considered  "  a  goodly  in- 
crease." The  reading  of  the  corr.  fo.  1632  is  "  within  two  years  it  will  make  itself 
two,**  t.  e.  double  itself,  which  is  not  liable  to  the  same  objection.  We  have  no 
donbt  that  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  dialogue  was  recited  in  the  time  of  the 
old  annotator,  and  it  was  probably  so  written  by  the  author. 

*  —  marry,  ill ;  to  like  him  that  ne'er  it  likes.]  Meaning,  that  Helena  most  do 
ill,  by  liking  a  nuuB  who  does  not  like  Tirginity.  * 
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Hel.  Not  my  virginity  yet  *. 
There  shall  your  master  have  a  thousand  loves  *, 
A  mother,  and  a  mistress,  and  a  Mend, 
A  phoenix,  captain,  and  an  enemy, 
A  guide,  a  goddess,  and  a  sovereign, 
A  counsellor,  a  traitress,  and  a  dear ; 
His  humble  ambition,  proud  humility. 
His  jarring  concord,  and  his  discord  dulcet. 
His  faith,  his  sweet  disaster ;  with  a  world 
Of  pretty,  fond,  adoptions  Christendoms, 
That  blinking  Cupid  gossips.     Now  shall  he— 
I  know  not  what  he  shall : — God  send  hiTn  well ! — 
The  court's  a  learning-place ; — and  he  is  one — 

Par.  What  one,  i'faith  ? 

Hel  That  I  wish  well.— Tis  pity— 

Par.  What's  pity? 

Hel.  That  wishing  well  had  not  a  body  in't. 
Which  might  be  felt ;  that  we,  the  poorer  bom, 
Whose  baser  stars  do  shut  us  up  in  wishes. 
Might  with  eflFects  of  them  follow  our  friends, 
And  show  what  we  alone  must  think ;  which  never 
Returns  us  thanks. 

Enter  a  Page. 

Page.  Monsieur  Parolles,  my  lord  calls  for  you. 

[Exit  Page. 
Par.  Little  Helen,  farewell:    if  I  can  remember  thee,  I 
will  think  of  thee  at  court. 


*  Not  my  virginity  yet.]  We  do  not  see  the  difficulty  of  this  passage,  on  whidi, 
and  on  the  question  of  Parolles,  "Will  you  any  thing  with  it?"  Tarious  notea 
have  been  written.  We  cannot  concur,  therefore,  in  the  emendation  of  the  oorr. 
fo.  1G32,  where  Parolles  is  made  to  ask  Helena,  "  Will  you  <fa  any  thing  with 
it  ?"  and  she  answers,  "  Not  with  my  virginity  yet."  It  may  make  plain  sense, 
but  hardly  the  sense  of  the  poet. 

^  There  shall  your  master  have  a  thousand  loves,]  It  is  not  easy  to  decide  to 
what  the  adverb  "  there  **  applies :  whether  to  Helena's  virginity,  as  Steevens 
conjectured,  or  to  the  French  court,  whither  Bertram  had  gone.  The  last  seems 
the  more  probable;  but  the  whole  speech  is  abrupt  and  obscure,  and  possibly 
Helena  did  not  wi^h  to  be  clearly  comprehended  by  her  auditor.  Sir  T.  HannMr 
was  of  opinion  that  something  had  been  lost,  and  very  likely  the  person  who 
transcribed  the  play  did  not  understand  the  contradictions  he  was  writing.  War- 
'burton  thought  that  great  part  of  the  speech  was  "  the  nonsense  of  some  foolish 
conceited  player."  There  is  no  pretence  for  this  notion ;  but  the  whole  dialogue 
is  disagreeable,  and  most  of  it  must  have  been  irksome  to  Helena.  She  was  evi- 
dently thinking  of  something  else  during  the  whole  of  it. 
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Hel.  Monsieur  Parolles,  you  were  bom  under  a  charitable 

star. 

Par.  Under  Mars,  I. 

Hel.  I  especially  tliihk,  under  Mars. 

Par.  Why  under  Mars  ? 

Hel.  The  wars  have  so  kept  you  under,  that  you  must 
needs  be  bom  under  Mars. 

Par.  When  he  was  predominant. 

Hel.  When  he  was  retrograde,  I  think,  rather. 

Par.  Why  think  you  so  P 

Hel.  You  go  so  much  backward  when  you  fight. 

Par.  That's  for  advantage. 

Hel.  So  is  running  away,  when  fear  proposes  the  safety : 
but  the  composition  that  your  valour  and  fear  makes  in  you 
is  a  virtue  of  a  good  wing,  and  I  like  the  wear  well. 

Par.  I  am  so  full  of  businesses,  I  cannot  answer  thee  acutely. 
I  will  return  perfect  courtier ;  in  the  which  my  instruction 
shall  serve  to  naturalize  thee,  so  thou  wilt  be  capable  of  a 
courtier's  counsel,  and  understand  what  advice  shall  thrust 
upon  thee ;  else  thou  diest  in  thine  unthankfulness,  and  thine 
ignorance  makes  thee  away:  farewell.  When  thou  hast 
leisure,  say  thy  prayers ;  when  thou  hast  none,  remember  thy 
friends.  Get  thee  a  good  husband,  and  use  him  as  he  uses 
thee :  so  farewell.  [Exit, 

Hel.  Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  Ke, 
Which  we  ascribe  to  heaven :  the  fated  sky 
Gives  us  free  scope ;  only,  doth  backward  pull 
Our  slow  designs,  when  we  ourselves  are  dull. 
What  power  is  it  which  mounts  my  love  so  high ; 
That  makes  me  see,  and  cannot  feed  mine  eye  P 
The  mightiest  space  in  fortune  nature  brings ' 
To  join  like  likes,  and  kiss  like  native  things. 
Impossible  be  strange  attempts  to  those 
That  weigh  their  pains  in  sense ;  and  do  suppose, 
AVTiat  hath  been  cannot  be.     Who  ever  strove 
To  show  her  merit,  that  did  miss  her  love  P 
The  king's  disease — my  project  may  deceive  me ; 
But  my  intents  are  fix'd,  and  will  not  leave  me.  [ExiU 

'  The  mightiest  space  in  fortune  natore  hrings]  The  old  annotator  of  the  oorr. 
fo.  1632  makes  "  fortune  **  and  "  nature  "  change  places,  with  some  appearance  of 
fitness ;  but  we  cannot  consent  to  disturb  the  old  text,  though  the  transposition 
may  easilj  have  been  made  by.  the  old  printer.  Helena  seems  contemplating 
*'  space  "  in  **  fortune/'  rather  than  in  nature. 
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SCENE  n. 

Paris.     A  Exx)m  in  the  King's  Palace. 

• 

Flourish  of  camets.     Enter  the  King  of  FrancCy  with  letters; 

Lords  and  others  attending. 

King.  The  Florentines  and  Senoys  *  are  by  th*  ears ; 
Have  fought  with  equal  fortune,  and  continue 
A  braving  war. 

1  Lord*.  So  'tis  reported,  sir. 

King.  Nay,  'tis  most  credible :  we  here  receive  it 
A  certainty,  vouch'd  from  our  cousin  Austria, 
With  caution,  that  the  Florentine  will  move  us 
For  speedy  aid ;  wherein  our  dearest  friend 
Prejudicates  the  business,  and  would  seem 
To  have  us  make  denial. 

1  Lord.  His  love  and  wisdom. 
Approved  so  to  your  majesty,  may  plead 

For  amplest  credence. 

King.  He  hath  arm'd  our  answer, 

And  Florence  is  denied  before  he  comes : 
Yet,  for  our  gentlemen,  that  mean  to  see 
The  Tuscan  service,  freely  have  they  leave 
To  stand  on  either  part. 

2  Lord.  It  may  well  serve 
A  nursery  to  our  gentry,  who  are  sick 

For  breathing  and  exploit. 

King.  What's  he  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Bertram,  Lafeu,  and  Parglles. 

1  Lord.  It  is  the  count  Rousillon,  my  good  lord, 
Toimg  Bertram. 

King.  Youth,  thou  bear'st  thy  father's  face : 

Frank  nature,  rather  curious  than  in  haste. 
Hath  well  compos'd  thee.     Thy  father's  moral  parts 
May'st  thou  inherit  too  1     Welcome  to  Paris. 

*  The  Florentines  and  Sbnoys]  The  Senoyt  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  Re- 
public  of  Sienna,  so  called  by  Painter  in  his  no^cl. 

*  1  Lord.]  In  the  old  copies,  the  lords  are  distinguished  as  "  1  Lord  G/' 
and  "  2  Lord  E/'  being  perhaps  the  initials  of  the  pUyers  who  filled  these  small 
parts.    It  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence. 
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Ber.  My  thanks  and  duty  are  your  majesty's. 

King,  I  would  I  had  that  corporal  soundness  now, 
As  when  thy  father  and  myself  in  friendship 
First  tried  our  soldiership.     He  did  look  far 
Into  the  service  of  the  time,  and  was 
Discipled  of  the  bravest :  he  lasted  long ; 
But  on  us  both  did  haggish  age  steal  on, 
And  wore  us  out  of  act.     It  much  repatrs  me 
To  talk  of  your  good  father.     In  his  youth 
He  had  the  wit,  which  I  can  well  observe 
To-day  in  our  young  lords ;  but  they  may  jest, 
Till  their  own  scorn  return  to  them  unnoted, 
Ere  they  can  hide  their  levity  in  honour : 
So  like  a  courtier,  contempt  nor  bitterness 
Were  in  his  pride,  or  sharpness ;  if  they  were. 
His  equal  had  awak'd  them ;  and  his  honour. 
Clock  to  itself,  knew  the  true  minute  when 
Exception  bid  him  speak,  and  at  this  time 
His  tongue  obey'd  his  hand :  who  were  below  him 
He  us'd  as  creatures  of  another  place. 
And  bow'd  his  eminent  top  to  their  low  ranks. 
Making  them  proud  of  his  humility, 
In  their  poor  praise  he  humbled.     Such  a  man 
Might  be  a  copy  to  these  younger  times, 
Which,  followed  well,  would  demonstrate  them  now 
But  goers  backward. 

Ber.  His  good  remembrance,  sir. 

Lies  richer  in  your  thoughts,  than  on  his  tomb : 
So  in  approof  lives  not  his  epitaph  *, 
As  in  your  royal  speech. 

King.  'Would  I  were  with  him !     He  would  always  say, 
fMethinks,  I  hear  him  now ;  his  plausive  words 
He  scattered  not  in  ears,  but  grafted  them, 
To  grow  there,  and  to  bear,) — "  Let  me  not  live," — 
Thus  his  good  melancholy  oft  began  *, 
On  the  catastrophe  and  heel  of  pastime. 
When  it  was  out,  "  let  me  not  live,"  quoth  he, 

^  So  in  approof  lives  not  his  epitaph,]  "Approof"  is  approbation;  and  the 
meaning  seems  to  be,  that  the  approbation  of  Bertram's  father  is  not  recorded  in 
his  epitaph  with  so  much  effect  as  in  the  king's  speech. 

*  Thus  his  good  meUncholy  oft  began,]  It  is  *'  Thit  his  good  melancholy," 
&c.  in  the  old  impressions ;  but  '*  thus  "  was  often  misprinted  /At«,  and  such  was 
the  case  here,  as  we  learn  from  the  corr.  fo.  1G32. 
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"  After  my  flame  lacks  oil,  to  be  the  snuff 

Of  younger  spirits,  whose  apprehensive  senses 

All  but  new  things  disdain ;  whose  judgments  are 

Mere  fathers  of  their  garments ' ;  whose  constancies 

Expire  before  their  fashions." — ^This  he  wish'd : 

I,  after  him,  do  after  him  wish  too, 

Since  I  nor  wax,  nor  honey,  can  bring  home, 

I  quickly  were  dissolved  from  my  hive, 

To  give  some  labourers  room. 

2  Lord.  You  are  loVd,  sir ; 

They  that  least  lend  it  you  shall  lack  you  first. 

King.  I  fill  a  place,  I  knoVt. — How  long  is't,  county 
Since  the  physician  at  your  father's  died  P 
He  was  much  fam'd. 

Ber.  Some  six  months  since,  my  lord. 

King.  If  he  were  living,  I  would  try  him  yet. — 
Lend  me  an  arm : — the  rest  have  worn  me  out 
With  several  applications  :  nature  and  sickness 
Debate  it  at  their  leisure. — ^Welcome,  coimt ; 
My  son's  no  dearer. 

Bcr.  Thank  your  majesty.  [Eateuni. 


SCENE  III.  . 

Rousillon.     A  Room  in  the  Countess's  Palace. 

Enter  Countess,  Steward^  and  Cloion. 

Count.  I  will  now  hear.   What  say  you  of  this  gentlewoman  ? 

Stew.  Madam,  the  care  I  have  had  to  even  your  content  *, 
I  wish  might  be  foimd  in  the  calendar  of  my  past  endeavours ; 
for  then  we  wound  our  modesty,  and  make  foul  the  cloimess 
of  our  deservings,  when  of  ourselves  we  publish  them. 

Count.  What  does  this  knave  here  ?  Get  you  gone,  sirrah : 
the  complaints  I  have  heard  of  you,  I  do  not  all  believe :  'tis 
my  slowness,  that  I  do  not ;  for  I  know  you  lack  not  folly  to 

'  Mere  fathers  of  their  garments ;]  Tyrwhitt  would  read  feat  hen  for 
**  fotbers ;''  bat  the  sense  of  the  old  reading  is  very  obvious :  the  judgments  of 
such  persons  are  only  employed  in  begetting  new  modes  of  dressing  their 
persons.     The  corr.  fo.  1632  suggests  no  change. 

*  —  to  even  your  content,]  Were  we  to  allow  ourselves  to  guess,  we  should 
say  that  "  even  ''  was  here  an  easy  mistake  for  to  win ;  but  *'  even  **  may  servei 
and  we  have  no  authority  whatever  for  alteration. 
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cominit  them^  and  haye  ability  enough  to  make  such  knaveries 
your's  *. 

Clo.  "lis  not  unknown  to  you,  madam,  I  am  a  poor  fellow. 

Count.  Well,  sir. 

Clo.  No,  madam ;  'tis  not  so  well  that  I  am  poor,  though 
many  of  the  rich  are  damned.  But,  if  I  may  have  your  lady- 
ship's good- will  to  go  to  the  world  *,  Isbel,  the  woman,  and 
we  will  do  as  we  may '. 

Count  Wilt  thou  needs  be  a  beggar  P 

Clo,  I  do  beg  your  good- will  in  this  case. 

Count  In  what  case  ? 

Clo.  In  Isbel's  case,  and  mine  own.  Service  is  no  heritage ; 
and,  I  think,  I  shall  never  have  the  blessing  of  God,  till  I 
have  issue  of  my  body,  for  they  say,  bairns  are  blessings. 

Count  Tell  me  thy  reason  why  thou  wilt  marry. 

Clo.  My  poor  body,  madam,  requires  it :  I  am  driven  on  by 
the  flesh,  and  he  must  needs  go  that  the  devil  drives. 

Count.  Is  this  all  your  worship's  reason  ? 

Clo.  Faith,  madam,  I  have  other  holy  reasons,  such  as  they 
are. 

Count.  May  the  world  know  them  P 

Clo.  I  have  been,  madam,  a  wicked  creature,  as  you  and  all 
flesh  and  blood  are;  and,  indeed,  I  do  marry  that  I  may 
repent. 

Count,  Thy  marriage,  sooner  than  thy  wickedness. 

Clo.  I  am  out  o'  friends,  madam;  and  I  hope  to  have 
friends  for  my  wife's  sake. 

Count  Such  friends  are  thine  enemies,  knave. 

Clo.  You  are  shallow,  madam ;  e'en  great  friends  * ;  for  the 
knaves  come  to  do  that  for  me,  which  I  am  a- weary  of.  He, 
that  ears  my  land ',  spares  my  team,  and  gives  me  leave  to 

*  —  ability  enough  to  make  such  knaveries  yonr's.]  The  meaning  of  the  whole 
sentence  appears  to  be,  "  It  is  my  slowness  that  miUces  me  not  believe  all  I  hear 
against  yon ;  for  you  are  foolish  enough  to  commit  knaveries,  and  do  not  want 
ability  for  the  purpose." 

*  —  to  go  to  the  world,]  This  phrase,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  "  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing/'  p.  29,  and  '*  As  You  Like  It,''  p.  425,  signifies  to  be 
married. 

^  —  and  WB  will  do  as  we  may.]  So  the  fo.  1623,  excepting  that  in  "  we  " 
the  e  has  dropped  out :  the  folio,  1632,  has  /  for  "  we."  The  Clown  refers  to 
himself  and  his  intended  wife. 

*  —  b'en  great  friends  ;]  The  old  copy  reads,  "  in  great  friends  \*  a  mistake 
for  t^en,  which  has  been  frequently  made. 

*  He,  that  bars  my  land,]  i.e.  Plough*  my  land:. from  A.  S.  erian.    The 
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in  the  crop :  If  I  be  his  cuckold,  he's  my  drudge.  He  that 
comforts  my  wife  is  the  cherisher  of  my  flesh  and  blood ;  he 
that  cherishes  my  flesh  and  blood  loves  my  flesh  and  blood ; 
he  that  loves  my  flesh  and  blood  is  my  friend  :  ergOy  he  that 
kisses  my  wife  is  my  friend.  If  men  could  be  contented  to  be 
what  they  are,  there  were  no  fear  in  marriage ;  for  young 
Charbon  the  puritan,  and  old  Poysam  the  papist,-  howsome'er 
their  hearts  are  severed  *  in  religion,  their  heads  are  both  one ; 
they  may  joll  horns  together,  like  any  deer  i'  the  herd. 

Count.  Wilt  thou  ever  be  a  foul-mouthed  and  calumnious 
knave? 

Ch,  A  prophet  I,  madam ;  and  I  speak  the  truth  the  next 
way ' : 

For  I  the  ballad  tcill  repeat. 

Which  nien/itll  true  sh<iUfind; 
Your  7narria{/e  conies  by  destinyy 
Your  cuckoo  sings  by  kind. 

Count.  Get  you  gone,  sir  :  I'll  talk  with  you  more  anon. 

Stetc.  May  it  please  you,  madam,  that  he  bid  Helen  come 
to  you :  of  her  I  am  to  speak. 

Count.  Sirrah,  tell  my  gentlewoman,  I  would  speak  with 
her ;  Helen  I  mean. 

Clo.  Was  this  fair  face  y  quoth  she,  the  cause*  y 

Why  the  Grecians  sacked  Troy  ? 
Fond  done,  done  fond,  good  sooth,  it  teas  : 
Was  this  king  Priam^sjoy  ? 

instances  of  its  use  are  beyond  number,  and  earable  land  is  arable  land.    To  *'  tii 
the  crop,"  just  below,  is  to  harvest  the  crop,  to  get  it  in. 

^  —  howsome'er  their  hearts  are  severed]  Modem  editions  inTariablj  read 
howsoe*er^  and  the  ancient  copies,  howsomere  or  howsome*erf  which  most  likely 
was  meant  for  a  vulgarism  on  the  part  of  the  Clown.  If  there  be  any  personal 
allusion  in  the  names  of  Charbon  and  Poysam,  it  has  not  been  discovered. 

'  —  and  I  speak  the  truth  the  next  way :]  i.  e.  The  nearest  or  most  direct 
way.     "  Next  **  is  only  an  abridged  form  of  nearest  or  nighest. 

'  Was  this  fair  face,  quoth  she,  the  cause,]  This  fragment  of  a  ballad  on  the 
fall  of  Troy  is  brought  to  the  Clown's  mind  by  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Helen. 
It  is  evidently  incomplete,  as  it  is  given  in  all  copies  of  this  drama,  viz. 

*'  Was  this  fair  face  the  cause,  quoth  she, 
Why  the  Grecians  sacked  Troy  ? 
Fond  done,  done  fond, 

W^as  this  king  Priam's  joy  ?" 
Here  *'  Fond  done,  done  fond  "  cannot  be  the  whole  of  the  line  ;  and  in  the  corr. 
fo.  lf>32  we  have  it  not  only  completed,  but  with  the  additional  proof  that  there 
has  been  a  transposition  in  the  first  line.     The  rhymes,  if  nothing  else,  show  that 
our  text  is,  in  all  human  |irobability,  conrect. 
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With  that  she  sighed  as  she  stood*, 
With  that  she  sighed  as  she  stood, 

And  gave  this  sentence  then  ; 
Among  nine  had  if  one  he  good. 
Among  nine  had  if  one  he  good. 
There's  yet  one  good  in  ten. 

Count  Wliat!  one  good  in  ten?  you  corrupt  the  song, 
sirrah. 

Clo,  One  good  woman  in  ten,  madam,  which  is  a  purifying 
o'  the  song,  and  mending  of  the  sex*.  Would  God  would 
serve  the  world  so  all  the  year !  we'd  find  no  fault  with  the 
tythe- woman,  if  I  were  the  parson.  One  in  ten,  quoth  a'  I 
an  we  might  have  a  good  woman  bom,  but  one,  every  blazing 
star  •,  or  at  an  earthquake,  'twould  mend  the  lottery  well :  a 
man  may  draw  his  heart  out,  ere  he  pluck  one. 

Count.  You'll  be  gone,  sir  knave,  and  do  as  I  command 
youP 

Clo.  That  man  should  be  at  woman's  command,  and  yet  no 
hurt  done  ! — Though  honesty  be  no  puritan,  yet  it  will  do  no 
hurt ;  it  will  wear  the  surplice  of  hiunility  over  the  black 
gown  of  a  big  heart '. — ^I  am  going,  forsooth :  the  business  is 
for  Helen  to  come  hither.  [Eont. 

Count.  Well,  now. 

Stew.  I  know,  madam,  you  love  your  gentlewoman  entirely. 

Count.  Faith,  I  do  :  her  father  bequeathed  her  to  me  ;  and 
she  herself,  without  other  advantage,  may  lawfully  make  title 


*  With  that  she  sighed  as  she  stood,]  At  the  end  of  this  line,  bit  is  inserted  in 
the  old  copies,  showing  that  these  words  were  to  be  sung  twice.  The  first  frag- 
ment quoted  by  the  Clown  is  printed  in  prose,  and  the  bst  partly  in  prose  and 
partly  in  ^erse,  so  as  to  make  a  strange  jumble  of  the  quotation. 

*  —  and  mending  of  the  sex.]  These  words  are  only  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  old  annotator.  It  is  very  possible  that  they  were  an  ad- 
dition to  the  old  text  by  the  Clown,  but  more  probably  words  of  the  poet  acci- 
dentally omitted :  they  certainly  add  point  to  the  comment  on  the  song. 

*  —  a  good  woman  born,  but  one,  every  blazing  star,]  It  is  "  but  ore ''  in  all 
the  folios,  and  it  has  been  taken  for  "  but  ere ;"  however,  the  true  text  is,  no 
doubt,  that  supplied  by  the  corr.  fo.  1G32,  "  but  oney*  meaning,  of  course,  if  only 
one  good  woman  were  bom,  every  blazing  star,  the  chances  would  be  improved. 
The  p^ksage  has  caused  much  dispute — now,  perhaps,  at  an  end. 

7  —  it  will  wear  the  surplice  of  humility  over  the  black  gown  of  a  big  heart] 
The  meaning  seems  to  be,  that  honesty  will  do  no  harm,  though  it  be  no  puritan, 
and  that  it  will  conform  so  far  as  to  wear  the  sur})lice  of  humility  over  the  black 
gown  of  a  big  heart.  The  Puritans  objected  to  the  use  of  the  surplice ;  but  some 
conformed  so  far  as  to  wear  it,  perhaps,  over  the  black  gown  in  which  they  usually 
preached.     Such  is  Johnson's  inference  from  this  passaj^. 

VOL.  II.  N  n 
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to  as  much  love  as  she  finds :  there  is  more  owing  her  than  is 
paid,  and  more  shall  be  paid  her  than  she'll  demand. 

Stew,  Madam,  I  was  very  late  more  near  her  than,  I  think, 
she  wished  me  :  alone  she  was,  and  did  communicate  to  her- 
self, her  own  words  to  her  own  ears ;  she  thought,  I  dare  vow 
for  her,  they  touched  not  any  stranger  sense.  Her  matter 
was,  she  loved  your  son :  fortune,  she  said,  was  no  goddess, 
that  had  put  such  difference  betwixt  their  two  estates ;  love, 
no  god,  that  would  not  extend  his  might,  only  where  qualities 
were  level ;  Diana,  no  queen  of  virgins  *,  that  would  suffer  her 
poor  knight  to  be  8urprised,.without  rescue,  in  the  first  assault, 
or  ransom  afterward.  This  she  delivered  in  the  most  bitter 
touch  of  sorrow,  that  e'er  I  heard  virgin  exclaim  in ;  which  I 
held  my  duty  speedily  to  acquaint  you  withal,  sithenoe*, 
in  the  loss  that  may  happen,  it  concerns  you  something  to 
know  it. 

Count.  You  have  discharged  this  honestly :  keep  it  to  your- 
self. Many  likelihoods  informed  me  of  this  before,  which 
hung  so  tottering  in  the  balance,  that  I  could  neither  believe, 
nor  misdoubt.  Pray  you,  leave  me :  stall  this  in  your  boso(m, 
and  I  thank  you  for  your  honest  care.  I  will  sp^ik  with  you 
farther  anon.  [^Exit  Stetcard, 

Even  so  it  was  with  me,  when  I  was  young : 

If  ever  we  are  nature's,  these  are  our's ;  this  thorn 

Doth  to  our  rose  of  youth  rightly  belong ; 
Our  blood  to  us,  this  to  our  blood  is  bom : 
It  is  the  show  and  seal  of  nature's  truth. 
Where  love's  strong  passion  is  impress'd  in  youth : 
By  our  remembrances  of  days  foregone. 
Such  were  our  faults,  or  then  we  thought  them  none  '. 

'  —  Diana,  no  queen  of  yirgins,]  Theobald  supplied  the  words  *'  DiaOA,  no," 
which  arc  omitted  in  the  old  copies  :  he  also  added  <*  to  be  "  in  the  next  line,  and 
those  words  seem  equally  necessary,  though  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce,  in  his  *'  Remarks  " 
(p.  69),  contends  that  they  are  not  wanted :  if  not  supplied,  they  must  be  under- 
stood :  his  quotation  only  shows  that  to  may  be  elided,  not  '*  to  be."  The  paaasge 
is  erased  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632. 

*  —  sithence,]     The  old  and  unabridged  form  of  rinee.' 

1  By  our  remembrances  of  days  foregone. 
Such  were  our  faults,  or  then  we  thought  them  none.]     We  do  not  Tenture 
to  disturb  the  old  text  here,  the  meaning  being  "  that  such  were  the  fiaolts  of 
youth,  according  to  the  recollection  of  past  times,  or  possibly  they  were  then  looked 
upon  as  no  faults."    The  corr.  fo.  1632  thus  alters  the  lines : 
**  By  our  remembrances  of  days  foregone. 
Search  tee  out  faults, /or  then  we  thought  them  none." 
i.  e,  "  let  us  look  for  and  measure  faults  by  our  own  remembranoea  of  yontii, 
because  then  we  considered  them  none." 
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Enter  Helena. 

Her  eye  is  sick  on't :  I  observe  her  now. 

Hel.  What  is  your  pleasure,  Tnadam  P 

Count  Tou  know,  Helen, 

I  am  a  mother  to  you. 

Hel.  Mine  honourable  mistress. 

Count,  Nay,  a  mother. 

Why  not  a  mother  P    When  I  said,  a  mother, 
Metiiought  you  saw  a  serpent :  what's  in  mother. 
That  you  start  at  it  P  •  I  say,  I  am  your  mother. 
And  put  you  in  the  catalogue  of  those 
That  were  enwombed  mine.     'Tis  often  seen, 
Adoption  strives  with  nature ;  and  choice  breeds 
A  native  slip  to  us  from  foreign  seeds : 
You  ne'er  oppressed  me  with  a  mother's  groan, 
Yet  I  express  to  you  a  mother's  care. — 
God's  mercy,  maiden !  does  it  curd  thy  blood. 
To  say,  I  am  thy  mother  P     What's  the  matter, 
That  this  distemper'd  messenger  of  wet. 

The  many-colour'd  Iris,  rounds  thine  eye  P 

Why,  that  you  are  my  daughter  *  P 

Hel.  That  I  am  not. 

Count.  I  say,  I  am  your  mother. 

Hel.  •       Pardon,  madam ; 

The  count  Rousillon  cannot  be  my  brother : 
I  am  from  humble,  he  from  honour'd  name ; 
No  note  upon  my  parents,  his  all  noble. 
My  master,  my  dear  lord  he  is ;  and  I 
His  servant  live,  and  will  his  vassal  die. 
He  must  not  be  my  brother. 

Count.  Nor  I  your  mother  P 

Hel.  You  are  my  mother,  madam :  would  you  were 
(So  that  my  lord,  your  son,  were  not  my  brother) 
Indeed,  my  mother  I — or  were  you  both  our  mothers, 
I  care  no  more  for  than  I  do  for  heaven. 
So  I  were  not  his  sister.     Can't  no  other. 
But,  I  your  daughter,  he  must  be  my  brother  P 

Count.  Yes,  Helen,  you  might  be  my  daughter-in-law. 

'  Why,  that  you  are  my  daughter  ?]  In  the  old  copiei,  there  is  a  long  line 
before  "  Why,  that  you  are  my  daughter  ? ''  to  indicate  a  pause,  and  an  interrupted 
sentence :  the  obvious  meaning  is,  '*  Why,  because  I  call  you  my  daughter,  does 
your  eye  put  on  this  appearance  ?" 

Nn2 
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God  shield,  you  mean  it  not !  daughter,  and  mother, 

So  strive  upon  your  pulse.     What,  pale  again  P 

My  fear  hath  catch'd  your  fondness.     Now  I  see 

The  mystery  of  your  loneliness  *,  and  find 

Tour  salt  tears'  head.     Now  to  all  sense  'tis  gross, 

Tou  love  my  son :  invention  is  asham'd. 

Against  the  proclamation  of  thy  passion. 

To  say,  thou  dost  not :  therefore,  tell  me  true ; 

But  tell  me  then,  'tis  so : — for,  look,  thy  cheeks 

Confess  it,  th'  one  to  the  other ;  tod  thine  eyes 

See  it  so  grossly  shown  in  thy  behaviours. 

That  in  their  kind  they  speak  it :  only  sin, 

And  hellish  obstinacy  tie  thy  tongue. 

That  truth  should  be  suspected.     Speak,  is't  so  P 

If  it  be  so,  you  have  wound  a  goodly  clue ; 

If  it  be  not,  forswear't :  howe'er,  I  charge  thee, 

As  heaven  shall  work  in  me  for  thine  avail  *, 

To  tell  me  truly. 

Mel.  Good  madam,  pardon  me. 

Count.  Do  you  love  my  son  P 

Hel.  Your  pardon,  noble  mistress. 

Count.  Love  you  my  son  P 

Hel.  Do  not  you  love  him,  madam  ? 

Count.  Go  not  about :  my  love  hath  in't  a  bond, 
Whereof  the  world  takes  note.     Come,  come,  disclose 
The  state  of  your  aflFection,  for  your  passions 
Have  to  the  full  appeach'd. 

Mel.  Then,  I  confess,  {Kneeling. 

Here  on  my  knee,  before  high  heaven  and  you, 
That  before  you,  and  next  unto  high  heaven, 
I  love  your  son. — 

My  friends  were  poor,  but  honest ;  so's  my  love : 
Be  not  oflfended,  for  it  hurts  not  him. 
That  he  is  lov'd  of  me.     I  follow  him  not 
By  any  token  of  presumptuous  suit ; 
Nor  would  I  have  him,  till  I  do  deserve  him. 
Yet  never  know  how  that  desert  should  be. 


•  The  mystery  of  your  loneliness,]  The  old  copies  have  loveline»M  for  "  lone- 
liness ;"  but  the  mistake  is  evident,  and  the  correction  is  made  in  old  MS.  in  Lord 
Ellesmere's  copy  of  the  first  folio.  Theobald  proposed  **  loneliness,"  but  the 
corr.  fo.  1632  leaves  the  word  unchanged. 

*  —  for  thine  avail,]  The  second  folio  has  **  for  mine  avail,"  dearly  wrong, 
and  amended  in  MS.  in  the  oorr.  fo.  1632. 
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I  know  I  love  in  vain,  strive  against  hope ; 

Yet,  in  this  captious  and  intenible  sieve  *, 

I  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love. 

And  lack  not  to  lose  still.     Thus,  Indian-like, 

Religious  in  mine  error,  I  adore 

The  Sim,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper, 

But  knows  of  him  no  more.     My  dearest  madam, 

Let  not  your  hate  encoimter  with  my  love. 

For  loving  where  you  do :  but,  if  yourself. 

Whose  aged  honour  cites  a  virtuous  youth, 

Did  ever,  in  so  true  a  flame  of  liking. 

Wish  chastely,  and  love  dearly,  that  your  Dian 

Was  both  herself  and  love,  O  !  then,  give  pity 

To  her,  whose  state  is  such,  that  cannot  choose 

But  lend  and  give  where  she  is  sure  to  lose ; 

That  seeks  not  to  find  that  her  search  implies. 

But,  riddle-like,  lives  sweetly  where  she  dies. 

Count.  Had  you  not  lately  an  intent,  speak  truly. 
To  go  to  Paris? 

Hel.  Madam,  I  had. 

Count  Wherefore  P  tell  true. 

Hel,  I  will  tell  truth ;  by  grace  itself,  I  swear. 
Tou  know,  my  father  left  me  some  prescriptions 
Of  rare  and  proVd  eflFects,  such  as  his  reading 
And  manifold  experience  *  had  collected 
For  general  sovereignty ;  and  that  he  will'd  me 
In  heedfiill'st  reservation  to  bestow  them, 
As  notes,  whose  faculties  inclusive  were 
More  than  they  were  in  note '.     Amongst  the  rest, 


*  Yet,  in  this  captious  and  intenible  sieve,]  Johnson  is  inclined  to  displace 
**  captions  "  in  favour  of  carious :  and  Farmer  supposes  **  captions  "  to  be  a  con- 
traction of  capaeiout.  Where  is  the  difficulty?  It  is  true  that  this  sense  of 
"  captious  "  may  not  have  an  exact  parallel,  but  the  intention  of  Shakespeare  if 
very  evident :  "  captious  "  means,  as  Malone  says,  capable  of  taking  or  receiving, 
and  "  intenible,''  (printed  intemible  in  the  first  folio,  and  rightly  in  the  second) 
incapable  of  retaining.  The  word  "  captions  "  seems  used  in  the  same  way  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Speech  to  Parliament  in  157G  (15th  March)  :  "  Or  most  fill 
up  men's  captious  ears  with  pleasing  tales."  "  Captious  "  here  means  receiving, 
or  greedy  to  receive.  We  quote  from  a  MS.  formerly  the  property  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher Hatton,  and  previously  of  Sir  N.  Bacon. 

*  And  MANIFOLD  experience]     So  the  oorr.  fo.  1632,  and  doubtless  rightly: 
Helena  refers  to  the  great  and  varied  experience  of  her  father  as  a  physician :  it  it  • 
'*  manifest  experience  "  in  the  folios. 

'  More  than  they  were  in  note.]   "  Receipts,"  says  Johnson,  '<  in  which  greater 
virtues  were  enclosed  than  appeared  to  observation." 
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There  is  a  remedy  approved,  set  down 

To  cure  the  desperate  languishings "  whereof 

The  king  is  rendered  lost. 

Count  This  was  your  motive 

For  Paris,  was  it  ?  speak. 

Hel.  My  lord,  your  son,  made  me  to  think  of  this ; 
Else  Paris,  and  the  medicine,  and  the  king. 
Had,  fix)m  the  conversation  of  my  thoughts, 
Haply  been  absent  then. 

Count.  But  think  you,  Hel^i, 

If  you  should  tender  your  supposed  aid, 
He  woidd  receive  it  P    He  and  his  physicians 
Are  of  a  mind ;  he,  that  they  camiot  help  him. 
They,  that  they  caxmot  help.     How  shall  they  credit 
A  poor  unlearned  virgin,  when  the  schools,  . 
Embowell'd  of  their  doctrine,  have  left  off 
The  danger  to  itself? 

Hel.  There's  something  in't  *, 

More  than  my  father's  skill,  which  was  the  greatest 
Of  his  profession,  that  his  good  receipt 
Shall,  for  my  legacy,  be  sanctified 

By  the  luckiest  stars  in  heaven :  and,  would  your  honour 
But  give  me  leave  to  try  success,  I'd  venture 
The  well-lost  life  of  mine  on  his  grace's  cure, 
By  such  a  day,  and  hour. 

Count  Doet  thou  believe't  P 

Hel.  Ay,  madam,  knowingly. 

Caunt  Why,  Helen,  thou  shalt  have  my  leave,  and  love. 
Means,  and  attendants,  and  my  loving  greetings 
To  those  of  mine  in  court.     I'll  stay  at  home. 
And  pray  Gh)d's  blessing  into  thy  attempt. 
Be  gone  to-morrow ;  and  be  sure  of  this, 
What  I  can  help  thee  to  thou  shalt  not  miss.  [JEij»unt. 

*  To  cure  the  desperate  lanouishinos]  So  the  old  editions.  Malone  wad 
others  read  languishet. 

'  There's  something  in't,]  The  emendation  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  is,  **  Tliere's 
something  hinit ;"  bat  the  old  copies  read,  ^'There's  something  in't,"  whidi  is 
rery  intelligible,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  preserved.  In  "  Twelfth  Night,"  A.  ir. 
ic.  3,  the  same  expression  occurs, — "  There's  something  in't," — and  no  alteratkm 
whatever  is  made  in  either  case  in  the  oorr.  fo.  1632.  The  same  thing  oocors  later 
in  this  very  play. 
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ACT  n.    SCENE  L 

Paris.    A  Boom  in  the  King's  Palace. 

Flourish.     Enter  King,  mth  young  Lords  taking  leave  far  the 
Florentine  war;  Bertram',  Parolles,  and  Attendants. 

King,  Farewell,  young  lords :  these  warlike  principles 
Do  not  throw  from  you : — ^and  you,  my  lords,  farewell  *. — 
Share  the  advice  betwixt  you ;  if  both  gain  all, 
The  gift  doth  stretch  itself  as  'tis  received. 
And  is  enough  for  both. 

1  Lord,  'Tis  our  hope,  sir. 

After  well-enter'd  soldiers,  to  return 
And  find  your  grace  in  health. 

King.  No,  no,  it  cannot  be ;  and  yet  my  heart 
Will  not  confess  he  owes  the  malady  * 
That  doth  my  life  besiege.     Farewell,  young  leads ; 
Whether  I  live  or  die,  be  you  the  sons 
Of  worthy  Frenchmen :  let  higher  Italy 
(Those  'bated,  that  inherit  but  the  fall 
Of  the  last  monarchy,)  see  *,  that  you  come 

^  Bertram,]  In  the  old  stuge^redioiis,  Bertma  is  here  called  '*ODiint 
Rosse/'  for  RoitiiUom,  as  it  ib  spelt  in  the  folios. 

'  —  and  you,  my  lords,  farewell.]  Our  reading  is  precisely  that  of  the  first 
and  later  folios,  and  no  change  seems  required.  The  king  is  addressing  himself  to 
two  separate  bodies  of  young  noblemen,  who  are  about  to  take  their  departure,  and 
he  is  soppoeed  to  have  explained  certain  **  warlike  principles  "  to  them  before  the 
scene  opens.*  When  the  king  afterwards  says,  **  Share  the  advice  betwixt  yon  ;  if 
both  gain  all,"  &c.  he  means  both  the  parties  of  nobility  to  whom  he  has  been 
speaking.  This  interpretation  enables  us  to  retain  **  lords  "  in  the  plural  in  both 
instances,  instead  of  making  it  singular,  as  recommended  by  Tyrwhitt,  and  adopted 
by  some  modem  editors,  Malone,  however,  excepted. 

*  —  he  OWES  the  malady]  i,e.  Own* ;  used  constantly  in  this  tense. 

* let  HIGHER  Italy 

(Those  ^bated,  that  inherit  but  the  fall 

Of  the  last  monarchy,)  see,  &c.]  Upon  this  obscure  passage,  Coleridge  has 
the  following  note :  it  ought  to  be  observed  that  Hanmer  was  before  him  in  the 
"  gaess  *'  of  boiiardt  for  "  'bated." — "  It  would  be,  I  own,  an  audacious  and  un- 
justifiable change  of  the  text ;  but  yet,  as  a  mere  conjecture,  I  venture  to  suggeet 
bastardM  for  *  'bated/  As  it  stands,  I  can  make  little  or  nothing  of  it  Why 
should  the  king  except  the  then  most  illustrious  states,  which,  as  being  republics, 
were  the  more  truly  inheritors  of  the  Roman  grandeur  ?  With  my  conjecture  the 
sense  would  be,  '  let  higher,  or  the  more  northern  part  of  Italy,  (unless  *  higher' 
be  a  corruption  of  hir'd,  the  metre  seeming  to  demand  a  monosyllable,)  those 
battardt  that  inherit  only  the  infiuny  of  their  fathers,  see,'  &c    The  following 
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Not  to  woo  honour,  but  to  wed  it :  when 

The  bravest  questant  shrinks,  find  what  you  seek, 

That  fame  may  cry  you  loud.     I  say,  farewell. 

2  Lord,  Health,  at  your  bidding,  serve  your  majesty ! 

King,  Those  girls  of  Italy,  take  heed  of  themi. 
They  say,  our  French  lack  language  to  deny, 
If  they  demand :  beware  of  being  captives. 
Before  you  serve. 

JBoth,  Our  hearts  receive  your  warnings. 

King.  Farewell. — Come  hither  to  me. 

The  King  retires  to  a  couch,  attended, 

1  Lord.  0,  my  sweet  lord,  that  you  will  stay  behind  us ! 
Par.  'Tifl  not  his  fault,  the  spark. 

2  Lord.  0 !  'tis  brave  wars. 
Par.  Most  admirable :  I  have  seen  those  wars. 

Per.  I  am  commanded  here,  and  kept  a  coil  with ; 
"  Too  young,"  and  "  the  next  year,"  and  "  'tis  too  early." 

Par.  An  thy  mind  stand  to't,  boy,  steal  away  bravely. 

Per.  I  shall  stay  here  the  forehorse  to  a  smock. 
Creaking  my  shoes  on  the  plain  masonry. 
Till  honour  be  bought  up,  and  no  sword  worn. 
But  one  to  dance  with  *.     By  heaven  !  I'll  steal  away. 

1  Lord.  There's  honour  in  the  theft. 

Par.  Commit  it,  count. 

2  Lord.  I  am  your  accessary ;  and  so  farewell. 

Per.  I  grow  to  you,  and  our  parting  is  a  tortured  body. 

1  Lord.  Farewell,  captain. 

2  Lord.  Sweet  monsieur  Parolles  ! 

Par.  Noble  heroes,  my  sword  and  your's  are  kin.  Gtooi 
sparks,  and  lustrous,  a  word,  good  metals : — ^you  shall  find  in 
the  regiment  of  the  Spinii,  one  captain  Spurio,  with  his  cica- 
trice *,  an  emblem  of  war,  here  on  his  sinister  cheek  :  it  was 
this  very  sword  entrenched  it :  say  to  him,  I  live,  and  observe 
his  reports  for  me. 

2  Lord.  We  shall,  noble  captain.  [Exeunt  Lords. 

'  woo '  and  '  wed  '  are  so  far  oonfinnative,  as  they  indicate  Shakespeare's  maimer  of 
connexion  by  unmarked  influences  of  association  from  some  preceding  metaphor. 
This  it  is  which  makes  his  style  so  peculiarly  vital  and  organic.  Likewise,  '  those 
girls  of  Italy '  strengthen  the  guess."  Lit.  Rem.  ii.  120.  We  cannot  agree  with 
Coleridge,  and  his  verbal  emendations  are  seldom  of  much  ndne :  *'  'bated  "  or 
"  abated/'  here  means  subdued  or  conquered. 

*  But  one  to  dancb  with.]     In  Shakespeare's  time,  as  Malone  remarks,  it 
usual  for  gentlemen  to  dance  with  swords  on. 

•  —  WITH  his  cicatrice,]     The  old  copy  reads,  "  his  cicatrice  with." 
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Par.  Mars*  dote  on  you  for  his  novices ! — ^What  will  you  do  P 

Ber,  Stay ;  the  king ' —  [^Seeing  him  rise. 

Par.. Use  a  more  spacious  ceremony  to  the  noble  lords: 
you  have  restrained  yourself  within  the  list  of  too  cold  an 
adieu :  be  more  expressive  to  them ;  for  they  wear  themselves 
in  the  cap  of  the  time.  There  do  muster  true  gait*;  eat, 
speak,  and  move  under  the  influence  of  the  most  received  star ; 
and  though  the  devil  lead  the  measure,  such  are  to  be  fol- 
lowed.    After  them,  and  take  a  more  dilated  farewell. 

Ber.  And  I  will  do  so. 

Par.  Worthy  fellows,  and  like  to  prove  most  sinewy  sword- 
men.  [Exeunt  Bertram  and  Parolles. 

Enter  Lafeu. 

Laf.  Pardon,   my  lord,   [Kneeling.']  for  me  and  for  my 
tidings. 

King.  I'll  see  thee  to  stand  up '. 

Laf.  Then  here's  a  man  stands,  that  has  brought  his  pardon. 
I  would,  you  had  kneel'd,  my  lord,  to  ask  me  mercy, 
And  that,  at  my  bidding,  you  coidd  so  stand  up. 

King.  I  woidd  I  had ;  so  I  had  broke  thy  pate, 
And  ask'd  thee  mercy  for't. 

Laf.  Goodfaith,  across.     But,  my  good  lord,  'tis  thus ; 
Will  you  be  cur'd  of  your  infirmity  *  ? 

King.  No. 

Laf.  0  !  will  you  eat  no  grapes,  my  royal  fox  P 
Yes,  but  you  will,  my  noble  grapes  *,  an  if 

'  Stay ;  the  king—]  So  the  old  copies ;  and  to  make  the  passage  intelligible, 
modem  editors  have  necessarily  added,  *^  Seeing  him  rise."  Possibly  with  was 
accidentally  omitted,  and  we  ought  to  read,  "  Stay  with  the  king." 

*  There  do  master  true  gait ;]  These  words  are  struck  out  in  the  corr.  fb. 
1632,  perhaps  as  not  intelligible,  or  possibly  not  delivered  by  the  performer  of  the 
part  of  Parolles.  For  the  old  text,  might  we  not  read  *'  TAcy  do  matter  true 
gut,"  referring  to  some  fashionable  mode  of  walking  ? 

'  I'll  SEB  thee  to  stand  up.]  "  See  "  is  the  reading  of  all  the  old  copies ;  but 
in  Malone's  Shakespeare  by  Bos  well  ''  see  "  is  printed  fee,  without  any  notice  of 
the  change.  In  **  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  A.  iii.  sc.  2,  **fee  me  an  officer  "  is 
misprinted  *'  tee  me  an  officer,"  and  blunders,  occasioned  by  a  confusion  between 
the  long  t  andy,  are  frequent ;  but  in  this  instance,  why  was  the  king  to  fee  Lafeu 
to  stand  up  :  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  tell  him  to  rise,  which  he  did  by  saying 
in  effect,  *'  I  would  rather  tee  thee  stand  up  than  kneel." 

'  Will  you  be  cur'd  of  your  infirmity  ?]  The  verse  of  this  part  of  the  scene  is 
regulated  as  in  the  first  folio,  where  it  runs  much  more  rythmically  than  as  it  was 
printed  by  Malone. 

*  Yes,  but  you  will,  my  noble  grapes,]  Alluding  to  the  grapes,  that  is,  intelli- 
gence of  the  possibility  of  cure  which  Lafeu  had  brought.  The  oorr.  fo.  1632 
unnecessarily  alters  "  my  noble  grapes  "  to  **  aye,  noble  grapes." 
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Mj  royal  fox  could  reach  them.     I  have  seen 
A  medicine  that's  able  to  breathe  life  into  a  stone. 
Quicken  a  rock,  and  make  you  dance  canary ' 
With  spritely  fire  and  motion ;  whose  simple  touch 
Is  powerM  to  araise  king  Pepin  *,  nay. 
To  give  great  Charlemaine  a  pen  in's  hand, 
And  write  to  her  a  love-line  *. 

King.  What  her  is  this  ? 

Lqf.  Why,  doctor  she.     My  lord,  there's  one  arrived. 
If  you  will  see  her  : — ^now,  by  my  faith  and  honour. 
If  seriously  I  may  convey  my  thoughts 
In  this  my  light  deliverance,  I  have  spoke 
With  one,  that  in  her  sex,  her  years,  profession. 
Wisdom,  and  constancy,  hath  amaz'd  me  more 
Than  I  dare  blame  my  weakness.     WiU  you  see  her, 
(For  that  is  her  demand)  and  know  her  business  P 
That  done,  laugh  well  at  me. 

King.  Now,  good  Lafeu, 

Bring  in  the  admiration,  that  we  with  thee 
May  spend  our  wonder  too,  or  take  off  thine 
By  wond'ring  how  thou  took'st  it. 

Lqf.  Nay,  I'll  fit  you. 

And  not  be  all  day  neither.  \_JExit  LAFEr. 

King.  Thus  he  his  special  nothing  ever  prologues. 

• 

Re-enter  Lafeu,  with  Helena. 

Lqf.  Nay,  come  your  ways. 

King.  This  haste  hath  wings,  indeed. 

Lqf.  Nay,  come  your  ways. 
This  is  his  majesty,  say  your  mind  to  him : 
A  traitor  you  do  look  like  ;  but  such  traitors 
His  majesty  seldom  fears. — ^I  am  Cressid's  uncle  *, 

*  —  and  make  yoo  dance  canary]  Canary  was  the  name  of  |k  firely  kind  of 
dance.    We  have  had  it  in  '*  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  A.  iii.  ac.  L 

*  Is  powerful  to  araise  king  Pepin,]  The  oorr.  fD.  1632  altars  '*  araise  "  to  the 
more  modem  word  upraise.  We  are  able  to  show  when  "  araise  "  went  out  of 
use,  for  Drayton  employed  it  in  his  '*  Mortimeriados  "  when  he  first  printed  it  in 
1506,  but  altered  it  to  raiue^  when  he  republished  the  poem,  under  the  new  title 
of  *«  The  Baron's  War^"  in  1603.  "  Araise "  had  become  obsolete  belbte  the 
old  fmnotator  made  his  alterations  in  his  copy  of  the  folio,  1632. 

*  And  write  to  her  a  love-iine.]  So  the  old  editions ;  but  the  corrector  of  the 
folio,  l<i32,  alters  "  And  "  to  To :  it  is  by  no  means  necessary,  but  to  ad(^t  it 
would  render  Malone's  conjecture,  that  something  had  been  lost,  less  probable. 

^  I  am  Cressid's  unde,]  t.  e.  Pandarus.    If  Malone's  opinioa  be  cooecty  that 
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That  dare  leave  two  together.     Fare  you  welL  [£lxit. 

King,  Now,  fair  one,  does  your  business  follow  us  P 

Sel.  Ay,  my  good  lord.  Gerard  de  Narbon  was  my  father ; 
In  what  he  did  profess  well  found. 

King.  I  knew  lum« 

Sel.  The  rather  will  I  spare  my  praises  towards  him ; 
Knowing  him,  is  enough.     On's  bed  of  death 
Many  receipts  he  gave  me ;  chiefly  one. 
Which,  as  the  dearest  issue  of  his  practice. 
And  of  his  old  experience  th'  only  darling, 
He  bad  me  store  up  as  a  triple  eye. 
Safer  than  mine  own  two,  more  dear.     I  have  so  ; 
And,  hearing  your  high  majesty  is  touch'd 
With  that  malignant  cause,  wherein  the  honour 
Of  my  dear  father's  gift  stands  chief  in  power, 
I  come  to  tender  it,  and  my  appliance. 
With  all  bound  humbleness. 

King.  We  thank  you,  maiden ; 

But  may  not  be  so  credulous  of  cure : 
When  our  most  learned  doctors  leave  us,  and 
The  congregated  college  have  concluded 
That  labouring  art  can  never  ransom  nature 
From  her  inaidable  estate,  I  say,  we  must  not 
So  stain  our  judgment,  or  corrupt  our  hope. 
To  prostitute  our  past-cure  malady 
To  empirics ;  or  to  dissever  so 
Our  great  self  and  our  credit,  to  esteem 
A  senseless  help,  when  help  past  sense  we  deem. 

Hel,  My  duty,  then,  shfdl  pay  me  for  my  pains : 
I  will  no  more  enforce  mine  office  on  you ; 
Humbly  entreating  fix)m  your  royal  thoughts 
A  modest  one,  to  bear  me  back  again. 

King.  I  cannot  give  thee  less,  to  be  call'd  grateful. 
Thou  thought'st  to  help  me,  and  such  thanks  I  give. 
As  one  near  death  to  those  that  wish  him  live ; 
But  what  at  full  I  know  thou  know'st  no  part, 
I  knowing  all  my  peril,  thou  no  art. 

Kel.  What  I  can  do,  can  do  no  hurt  to  try. 
Since  you  set  up  your  rest  'gainst  remedy '. 

*'  Troilnt  and  Cressida  '*  was  written  in  1602,  Shakespeare  had  contributed  to  the 
notoriety  of  the  story,  at  the  time  when,  as  I  have  supposed,  he  revived  **  All's 
WeU  that  Ends  WelL'* 

'  Since  you  set  np  your  rest  'gainst  remedy.]    This  figurative  expression  is  not 
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He  that  of  greatest  works  is  fibaisher, 

Oft  does  them  by  the  weakest  minister : 

So  holy  writ  in  babes  hath  judgment  shown, 

When  judges  have  been  babes ".     Great  floods  have  flown 

From  simple  sources ;  and  great  seas  have  dried. 

When  miracles  have  by  the  greatest  been  denied. 

Oft  expectation  fails,  and  most  oft  there 

Where  most  it  promises ;  and  oft  it  hits, 

Where  hope  is  coldest,  and  despair  most  fits '. 

King,  I  must  not  hear  thee :  fare  thee  well,  kind  maid. 
Thy  pains,  not  us'd,  must  by  thyself  be  paid : 
Proffers,  not  took,  reap  thanks  for  their  reward. 

HeL  Inspired  merit  so  by  breath  is  barr'd. 
It  is  not  so  with  him  that  all  things  knows. 
As  'tis  with  us  that  square  our  guess  by  shows ; 
But  most  it  is  presimiption  in  us,  when 
The  help  of  heaven  we  count  the  act  of  men. 
Dear  sir,  to  my  endeavours  give  consent ; 
Of  heaven,  not  me,  make  an  experiment. 
I  am  not  an  impostor,  that  proclaim 
Myself  against  the  level  of  mine  aim ; 
But  know  I  think,  and  think  I  know  most  sure, 
My  art  is  not  past  power,  nor  you  past  cure. 

King,  Art  thou  so  confident  P     Within  what  space 
Hop'st  thou  my  cure  P 

HeL  The  greatest  grace  lending  grace, 

derived  from  Primero,  or  any  other  game  of  cards,  but  origioally  from  musketry, 
when  the  soldier,  who  carried  bis  heavy  firelock,  was  also  furnished  with  a  rest,  which 
he  stuck  in  the  ground  before  him,  when  he  took  up  any  permanent  position,  or 
stand,  and  rested  the  barrel  of  his  musket  upon  it,  in  order  to  take  aim  at  the 
enemy.  So  in  Primero,  which  was  much  like  our  thirty-one,  when  a  person  took 
his  stand  upon  the  cards  in  his  hand,  he  was  said  "  to  set  up  his  rest."  This  was 
the  source  of  a  phrase  upon  which  a  good  deal  of  doubt  and  contradiccion  has 
prevailed.  Mr.  Dyce  has  various  notes  upon  it  in  his  edition  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  (see  particularly  vii.  82),  but  he  always  refers  it  to  some  game,  and  not  to 
its  true  original.     We  say  this  in  spite  of  Giffbrd,  Ben  Jonson,  i.  p.  IO7. 

*  When  judges  have  been  babes.]  The  allusion,  as  Malone  has  shown,  is  to 
St.  Matthew's  Grospel,  zi.  25 :  "I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  because  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  mmd  hMsi 
revealed  them  unto  babes,"     See  also  1  Cor.  i.  27. 

^  —  and  despair  most  fits.]  The  old  copies  have  sh\fls,  which  Pbpe,  for  tiie 
sake  of  the  rhyme,  as  well  as  the  sense,  altered  to  sits.  Lord  EUesmere's  copy  of 
the  folio,  1623,  has  been  corrected  io  fits,  in  a  hand-writing  of  about  the  time;  and 
it  seems  the  true  reading.  See  Shakespeare's  "  Sonnets  "  (cxx.),  where  *'  fits,'* 
for  befits^  is  made  to  rhyme  with  "  hits."  In  the  corr.  fo.  1632,  skifU  also  is 
amended  to  "  fits,"  and  in  fact  there  never  could  be  any  reasonable  doubt  about 
the  matter. 
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Ere  twice  the  horses  of  the  sun  shall  bring 
Their  fiery  torcher  his  diurnal  ring ; 
Ere  twice  in  murk  and  occidental  damp 
Moist  Hesperus  hath  quench'd  his  sleepy  lamp ; 
Or  four  and  twenty  times  the  pilot's  glass 
Hath  told  the  thievish  minutes  how  they  pass, 
What  is  infirm  from  your  sound  parts  shall  fly, 
Health  shall  live  free,  and  sickness  freely  die. 

King,  Upon  thy  certainty  and  confidence, 
What  dar'st  thou  venture  ? 

Hel.  Tax  of  impudence, 

A  strumpet's  boldness,  a  divulged  shame, 
Traduc'd  by  odious  ballads ;  my  maiden's  name 
Sear'd  otherwise ;  ne  worse  of  worst  extended  *, 
With  vilest  torture  let  my  life  be  ended. 

King.  Methinks,  in  thee  some  blessed  spirit  doth  speak, 
His  powerful  sound  within  an  organ  weak ; 
And  what  impossibility  woidd  slay 
In  common  sense,  sense  saves  another  way. 
Thy  life  is  dear ;  for  all,  that  life  can  rate 
Worth  name  of  life,  in  thee  hath  estimate ; 
Youth,  beauty,  wisdom,  courage,  honour,  all  * 
That  happiness  and  prime  *  can  happy  call : 
Thou  this  to  hazard,  needs  must  intimate 
Skill  infinite,  or  monstrous  desperate. 
Sweet  practiser,  thy  physic  I  will  try. 
That  ministers  thine  own  death,  if  I  die. 

Hel.  If  I  break  time,  or  flinch  in  property 
Of  what  I  spoke,  unpitied  let  mo  die ; 
And  well  deserVd.     Not  helping,  death's  my  fee ; 

t  —  iifK  worse  of  worst  extended  J  So  every  old  copy,  and  there  is  no  emen- 
dation in  the  corr.  fo.  1G32 :  therefore  we  prefer  the  old  text  of  **  ne,"  t.e.  nor, 
to  fio,  to  which  it  has  been  changed  by  some  editors,  and  to  nay  to  which  it  has 
been  altered  by  others.  Helena  means,  that  if  worse  could  be  extended  to  worst, 
mnd  if  worse  could  befal  her  than  the  searing  of  her  *'  maiden's  name,"  her  punish- 
ment might  be  carried  to  the  loss  of  her  life  by  the  severest  torture. 

'  Youth,  beauty,  wisdom,  courage,  honour,  all]  "  Honour  "  is  from  the  corr. 
fo.  1632,  and  we  have  thus  a  warrant  for  thinking  the  line,  without  **  honour," 
imperfect,  and  for  adding  that  word  in  order  to  complete  it.  Warburton  proposed 
to  insert  virtue^  which  might  answer  the  purpose,  if  a  better  term  had  not  thus 
been  handed  down  to  us.  Most  modem  editors  have  adopted  virtue  on  the  ground 
that  something  was  necessary.     The  German  editor  has  it  £Are,  not  Tugtnd. 

*  That  happiness  and  prime]  Johnson  interprets  "  prime,"  youth,  the  tpring 
of  life ;  which,  on  all  accounts,  is  preferable  to  the  pride  of  Tyrwhitt  "  Prime  " 
is  often  used  in  this  sense. 
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But,  if  I  help,  what  do  you  promise  me  P 

King.  Make  thy  demand. 

Hel.  But  will  you  make  it  efveii  ? 

King,  Ay,  by  my  sceptre,  and  my  hopes  of  heav^i  *. 

Hel.  Then  shalt  thou  give  me  with  thy  kingly  hand 
What  husband  in  thy  power  I  will  command : 
Exempted  be  &om  me  the  arrogance 
To  choose  from  forth  the  royal  blood  of  Franoe, 
My  low  and  humble  name  to  propagate 
"With  any  branch  or  image  of  thy  state  * ; 
But  such  a  one,  thy  vassal,  whom  I  know 
Is  free  for  me  to  ask,  thee  to  bestow. 

King.  Here  is  my  hand ;  the  premises  observed, 
Thy  will  by  my  performance  shall  be  serv'd : 
So  make  the  choice  of  thy  own  time ;  for  I, 
Thy  resolved  patient,  on  thee  stiQ  rely. 
More  should  I  question  thee,  and  more  I  must, 
Though  more  to  know  coidd  not  be  more  to  trust. 
From  whence  thou  cam'st,  how  tended  on ;  but  rest 
Unquestion'd  welcome,  and  undoubted  blest. — 
Give  me  some  help  here,  ho ! — ^If  thou  proceed 
As  high  as  word,  my  deed  shall  match  thy  deed. 

[FlourUh.     Bxeuni. 


SCENE  n. 

Rousillon.     A  Boom  in  the  Countess's  Palace. 

JEtUer  Countess  and  Cloten, 

Count.  Come  on,  sir :  I  shall  now  put  you  to  the  height  of 
your  breeding. 

Clo.  1  will  show  myself  highly  fed,  and  lowly  taught.  I 
know  my  business  is  but  to  the  court. 

'  —  and  my  hopes  of  hbatsn.]  Help  (for  **  heaven  "  which  was  proposed  bf 
Thbrlby)  is  the  word  in  the  original  impressions,  bat  am^ided  to  "  haaveii "  in  tiie 
corr.  fo.  1632 :  it  seems  ineTitable,  if  only  on  acooant  of  the  rhyme,  for  the  sake 
of  which  Shakespeare  in  the  preceding  line  used  the  somewhat  forced 
**  But  will  you  make  it  even-?" 

*  With  any  branch  or  image  of  thy  state ;]  So  every  copy,  and  why, 
Warburton,  we  are  to  suppose  corruption  where  none  exists,  nobody  has  been  able 
to  show.  He  wished  '*  image  "  to  be  changed  for  trnpape :  but  the  objection  is  two- 
fold,— first  that  there  is  no  such  word,  and  secondly  diat  it  is  not  wanted.  If  it 
were  at  all  wanted,  the  case  might  be  different. 
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Count  To  the  court  I  why,  what  place  make  you  special, 
when  yon  put  off  that  with  such  contempt?  But  to  the 
court! 

do.  Truly,  madam,  if  God  have  lent  a  man  any  manners, 
he  may  easily  put  it  off  at  court :  he  that  cannot  make  a  leg, 
put  off's  cap,  kiss  his  hand,  and  say  nothing,  has  neither  leg, 
hands,  lip,  nor  cap ;  and,  indeed,  such  a  fellow,  to  say  pre- 
cisely, were  not  for  the  court.  But,  for  me,  I  have  an  answer 
will  serve  all  men. 

Count,  Marry,  that's  a  bountiAil  answer,  that  fits  all 
questions. 

do.  It  is  like  a  barber's  chair,  that  fits  all  buttocks ;  the 
pin-buttock,  the  quatch-buttock,  the  farawn-buttock,  or  any 
buttock. 

Count.  Will  your  answer  serve  fit  to  all  questions  P 

Clo.  As  fit  as  ten  groats  is  for  the  hand  of  an  attorney,  as 
your  French  crown  for  your  taffata  punk,  as  Tib's  rush 
for  Tom's  fore-finger  ^  as  a  pancake  for  Shrove-Tuesday,  a 
morris  for  May-day,  as  the  nail  to  his  hole,  the  cuckold  to 
his  horn,  as  a  scolding  quean  to  a  wrangling  knave,  as  the 
nun's  lip  to  the  Mar's  mouth;  nay,  as  the  pudding  to  his 
skin. 

Count.  Have  you,  I  say,  an  answer  of  such  fitness  for  all 
questions  P 

Clo.  From  below  your  duke,  to  beneath  your  constable,  it 
will  fit  any  question. 

Count,  It  must  be  an  answer  of  most  monstrous  size,  that 
must  fit  all  demands. 

Clo,  But  a  trifle  neither,  in  good  faith,  if  the  learned 
should  speak  truth  of  it.  Here  it  is,  and  all  that  belongs 
to't :  ask  me,  if  I  am  a  courtier ;  it  shall  do  you  no  harm  to 
learn. 

Count,  To  be  young  again,  if  we  could.  I  will  be  a  fool  in 
question,  hoping  to  be  the  wiser  by  your  answer.  I  pray  you, 
sir,  are  you  a  courtier  P 

Clo,  0  Lord,  sir ! — ^there's  a  simple  putting  off. — ^More, 
more,  a  hundred  of  them. 

Count,  Sir,  I  am  a  poor  friend  of  your's,  that  loves  you. 

'  —  as  Tib's  rush  for  Tom's  fore-iinger,]  This  passage  alludes  to  mock- 
marriages  by  rush  rings.  Tib  means  a  woman,  and  it  might  therefore  seem 
more  proper  to  say,  "  Tom's  rush  for  Tib's  fore-finger,"  but  at  this  date  rings 
were  exchanged.  Tom  and  Tib  are  often  coupled  in  old  writers,  as  Malooe  and 
Steerens  have  shown  by  various  examples,  which  need  not  be  added  here. 
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Clo,  0  Lord,  sir ! — ^Thick,  thick,  spare  not  me. 

Count.  I  think,  sir,  you  can  eat  none  of  his  homely  meat 

Clo.  0  Lord,  sir! — Nay,  put  me  to't,  I  warrant  you. 

Count.  You  were  lately  whipped,  sir,  as  I  think. 

Clo.  0  Lord,  sir  ! — Spare  not  me. 

Count.  Do  you  cry,  "  0  Lord,  sir,"  at  your  whipping,  and 
"spare  not  meP"  Indeed,  your  "0  Lord,  air,"  is  very 
sequent  to  your  whipping :  you  woidd  answer  very  well  to  a 
whipping,  if  you  were  but  bound  to't. 

Clo.  I  ne'er  had  worse  luck  in  my  life,  in  my — "  O  Lord, 
sir."     I  see,  things  may  serve  long,  but  not  serve  ever. 

Count.  I  play  the  noble  housewife  with  the  time,  to  enter- 
tain it  so  merrily  with  a  fool. 

Clo.  0  Lord,  sir ! — ^why,  there't  serves  well  again. 

Count.  An  end,  sir  :  to  your  business.     Give  Helen  this  *, 
And  urge  her  to  a  present  answer  back : 
Commend  me  to  my  kinsmen,  and  my  son. 
This  is  not  much. 

Clo.  Not  much  commendation  to  them. 

Count.  Not  much  employment  for  you:  you  understand 
me? 

Clo.  Most  fruitfiilly  :  I  am  there  before  my  legs. 

Count.  Haste  you  again.  [Eiceunt  severaUy. 


SCENE  in. 

Paris.     A  Boom  in  the  King's  Palace. 

Enter  Bertram,  Lafeu,  and  Parolles. 

Lqf.  They  say,  miracles  are  past ;  and  we  have  our  philo- 
sophical persons,  to  make  modem  and  familiar  things  super- 
natural and  causeless '.     Hence  is  it,  that  we  make  trifles  of 

"  An  end,  sir :  to  your  business.  Give  Helen  this,]  The  punctoAtion  of  this 
passage  has  usually  been,  ''An  end,  sir,  to  your  business:  give  Helen  this/'  but 
it  is  clearly  wrong.  The  Countess,  having  just  before  reproached  herself,  tells  the 
Clown  to  cease  talking,  and  to  attend  to  the  important  duty  she  is  about  to  im- 
pose  upon  him. 

^  —  MODERN  and  familiar  things  supernatural  and  causslsss.]  "  Modem  '*  is 
repeatedly  used  by  Shakespeare  for  common.  Upon  the  word  *'  canselesa,"  Cole- 
ridge has  the  subsequent  remark : — **  Shakespeure,  inspired,  as  it  might  seem, 
with  all  knowledge,  here  uses  the  word  '  causeless '  in  its  strict  philosophical  sense; 
— cause  being  truly  predicable  only  of  phenomena^  that  is,  things  natural,  and 
not  of  noumena,  or  things  supernatural."    Lit.  Rem.  ii.  121. 
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terrors,  ensconcing  ourselves  into  seeming  knowledge,  when 
we  should  submit  ourselves  to  an  unknown  fear. 

Par.  Why,  His  the  rarest  argument  of  wonder,  that  hath 
shot  out  in  our  latter  times. 

Ber,  And  so  'tis. 

Laf.  To  be  relinquished  of  the  artists, — 

Par.  So  I  say ;  both  of  Galen  and  Paracelsus. 

Laf.  Of  all  the  learned  "and  authentic  fellows, — 

Par.  Right ;  so  I  say. 

Laf.  That  gave  him  out  incurable, — 

Par.  Why,  there  'tis  ;  so  say  I  too. 

Laf  Not  to  be  helped, — 

Par.  Right ;  as  'twere  a  man  assured  of  an — 

Laf.  Uncertain  life,  and  sure  death. 

Par.  Just,  you  say  well ;  so  woidd  I  have  said. 

Laf.  I  may  tnily  say,  it  is  a  novelty  to  the  world. 

Par.  It  is,  indeed :  if  you  will  have  it  in  showing,  you 
shall  read  it  in, — ^what  do  you  call  there  ? — 

Laf.  A  showing  of  a  heavenly  effect  in  an  earthly  actor. 

Par.  That's  it  I  would  have  said ;  the  very  same. 

Laf.  Why,  your  dolphin  is  not  lustier :  'fore  me,  I  speak 
in  respect — 

Par.  Nay,  'tis  strange  ;  'tis  very  strange,  that  is  the  brief 
and  the  tedious  of  it ;  and  he  is  of  a  most  facinorous  spirit, 
that  will  not  acknowledge  it  to  be  the — 

Laf.  Very  hand  of  heaven. 

Par.  Ay,  so  I  say. 

Laf.  In  a  most  weak — 

Par.  And  debile  minister,  great  power,  great  transcend- 
ence ;  which  shoidd,  indeed,  give  us  a  further  use  to  be 
made,  than  alone  the  recovery  of  the  king,  as  to  be — 

Laf  Generally  thankful. 

Enter  King,  Helena,  and  Attendants. 

Par.  I  would  have  said  it ;  you  say  well.  Here  comes  the 
king. 

Laf.  Lustick,  as  the  Dutchman  says  * :  I'll  like  a  maid  the 

^  Lustick,  as  the  Dutchman  says:]  This  word  came  into  common  use  from 
Holland  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century :  it  occurs,  among  other 
authorities,  in  Dekker  and  Webster's  *'  Wyat's  History/'  1607  :— 

<'  If  my  old  master  be  hang'd,  why  so  ; 
If  not,  why  rustick  and  lustick." 
In  German  **  lustig  "  means  gay,  frolicksome,  jovial,  and  the  translator  of  Shake- 
speare into  that  language  gives  it  luitik,  in>  der  Hollander  tprieht. 
VOL.  II.  ■  O  O 
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better,  whilst  I  have  a  tooth  in  my  head.     Why,  he's  able  to 
lead  her  a  coranto*. 

Par.  Mort  du  vainquexir  *  /  Is  not  this  Helen  ? 

Laf.  'Fore  God,  I  think  so. 

King.  Go,  call  before  me  all  the  lords  in  court. — ■ 

[^Exit  an  Attendant. 
Sit,  my  preserver,  by  thy  patient's  side ; 
And  with  this  healthAil  hand,  whose  banish'd  senfie 
Thou  hast  repealed,  a  second  time  receive 
The  confirmation  of  my  promis'd  gift. 
Which  but  attends  thy  naming. 

Enter  several  Lords. 

Fair  maid,  send  forth  thine  eye  :  this  youthftd  parcel 

Of  noble  bachelors  stand  at  my  bestowing. 

O'er  whom  both  sovereign  power  and  father's  voice  * 

I  have  to  use  :  thy  frank  election  make. 

Thou  hast  power  to  choose,  and  they  none  to  forsake. 

Hel.  To  each  of  you  one  fair  and  virtuous  mistress 
Fall,  when  love  please  ! — ^marry,  to  each,  but  one  *. 

Laf.  I'd  give  bay  curtal  *,  and  his  furniture. 
My  mouth  no  more  were  broken '  than  these  boys', 
And  writ  as  little  beard. 

'  —  to  lead  her  a  coranto.]  A  species  of  dance  often  mentioned  in  wiiten  of 
Shakespeare's  time :  it  was  of  a  verj  active  and  lively  description.  "  Cocaoto  " 
occurs  again  in  "  Twelfth  Night/'  A.  i.  sc.  3,  and  we  have  '*  swift  tmrmn^ttm.  '*  in 
"  Henry  V.,"  A.  iii.  sc.  6. 

'  Mori  du  vaingueur  /]  The  old  copies  have  Mor  du  mnager  .*  and  all  com- 
mentators have  been  content  to  take  it  as  a  corruption  of  mori  du  vinaigrt :  bat 
is  it  not  much  more  probable,  considering  the  braggart  character  of  ParoUea,  whidi 
he  is  anxious  to  support  in  every  way,  that  mort  du  vamgueur  waa  his  exdama- 
tion  ?  Mort  du  vinaigre  is  nonsense ;  nobody  has  attempted  to  support  it  by 
reference  to  any  corresponding  terms  in  French  or  in  any  other  language,  while 
mort  du  vaingueur  is  just  the  expression  Parolles  would  have  naed,  and  which 
was  about  as  likely  to  be  corrupted  by  the  old  printer :  he  did  not  understand 
what  he  was  composing,  and  fancied,  like  modem  ooramentatMv,  that  vimager, 
as  he  read  it,  had  something  to  do  with  vinegar.  On  this  account  we  have  ventured 
to  insert  vaingueur  in  the  text. 

*  O'er  whom  both  sovereign  power]  We  do  not  alter  the  text,  bat  the  old 
eorrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  says  that  *'  sovereign  "  ought  to  be  in  the  genitive,  as 
weU  as  "  father's  :"— 

"  O'er  whom  both  eovereign*t  power,  and  Cither's  voice." 

*  — .marry,  to  each,  but  one.]  t. e.  I  wish  a  mistress  to  each  of  yon,  with  one 
exception.    This  is  Monck  Mason's  judicious  explanation  of  the  passage. 

*  —  bay  curtal,]  t. e.  A  bay,  docked  horse.  In  "The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,"  A.  it  sc.  1,  we  have  **  curtal  dog." 

7  My  mouth  no  more  were  broken]  A  broken  mouth  is  a  month  whidi  has 
lost  some  of  its  teeth.    In  the  next  line  "And  writ  as  little  beani"  wm  the 
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King.  Peruse  them  well : 

Not  one  of  those  but  had  a  noble  father. 

HeL  Gentlemen, 
Heaven  hath  through  me  restor'd  the  king  to  health. 

All.  We  understand  it,  and  thank  heaven  for  you. 

Hel.  I  am  a  simple  maid ;  and  therein  wealthiest, 
That,  I  protest,  I  simply  am  a  maid. — 
Please  it  your  majesty,  I  have  done  already : 
The  blushes  in  my  cheeks  thus  whisper  me, 
"  We  blush,  that  thou  should'st  dioose ;  but,  be  reftis'd, 
Let  the  white  death  sit  on  thy  cheek  for  ever : 
We'll  ne'er  come  there  again." 

King.  Make  choice ;  and,  see, 

Who  shuns  thy  love,  shuns  all  his  love  in  me. 

Hel.  Now,  Dian,  from  thy  altar  do  I  fly, 
And  to  imperial  Love ',  that  god  most  high. 
Do  my  sighs  stream. — Sir,  will  you  hear  my  suit  P 

1  Lord.  And  grant  it. 

Hel.  Thanks,  sir :  all  the  rest  is  mute '. 

Laf.  I  had  rather  be  in  this  choice,  than  throw  ames-ace  for 
my  life '. 

Hel.  The  honour,  sir,  that  flames  in  your  fair  eyes. 
Before  I  speak,  too  threateningly  replies : 
Love  make  your  fortunes  twenty  times  above 
Her  that  so  wishes,  and  her  humble  love  ! 

2  Lard.  No  better,  if  you  please. 

Hel.  My  wish  receive. 

Which  great  Love  grant !  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

Laf.  Do  all  they  deny  her  ?  An  they  were  sons  of  mine, 
I'd  have  them  whipped,  or  I  would  send  them  to  the  Turk  to 
make  eunuchs  of. 

phraseology  of  Shakespeare's  time ;  but,  as  appears  by  a  change  in  the  oorr.  fo. 
1632,  it  was  then  oat  of  use,  or  not  so  common,  and  the  old  annotator  therefore 
oonverts  *'  writ "  into  with. 

'  And  to  imperial  Love,]  So  the  first  folio,  ''  Love  "  being  printed  without  a 
capitaL  These  words  illostrate  curiously  the  progress  of  error.  The  second  folio 
has  "  imperial  love,"  the  /  in  love  having  been  mistaken  for  a  capital  I.  The  third 
folio  alters  "  imperial "  to  impartial ;  so  that  **  imperial  love  "  of  the  first  folio 
becomes  "impartial  Jove  "  in  the  third.  The  corr.  fo.  1632,  in  the  next  line  haa 
steam  for  *'  stream,"  perhaps  rightly. 

'  Thanks,  sir :  all  the  rest  is  mute.]  In  other  words,  **  I  have  no  more  to  say 
to  you ;"  and  she  therefore  proceeds  to  the  second  lord. 

'  —  than  throw  ambs-acs  for  my  life.]  **  Ames-ace,"  or  both  aeet,  was  the 
lowest  throw  upon  two  dice :  to  throw  ames-ace,  or  ambe$  aeea,  is  an  expression 
often  met  with,  indiditing  ill-luck.  Lafeu  is  ironically  oontrasting  it  with  the 
happy  chance  of  being  the  choice  of  Helena. 

oo2 
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Hel.  [To  3  LordJ]  Be  not  afraid  Aat  I  your  band  should 
take; 
I'll  never  do  you  wrong  for  your  own  sake  : 
Blessing  upon  your  vows  !  and  in  your  bed 
Find  fairer  fortune,  if  you  ever  wed ! 

Laf.  These  boys  are  boys  of  ice,  they'll  none  have  her: 
sure,  they  are  bastards  to  the  English ;  the  French  ne'er  got 
them. 

HeL  You  are  too  young,  too  happy,  and  too  good. 
To  make  yourself  a  son  out  of  my  blood. 

4  Lord,  Fair  one,  I  think  not  so. 

Laf.  There's  one  grape  yet  *, — I  am  sure,  thy  father  drank 
wine. — But  if  thou  be'st  not  an  ass,  I  am  a  youth  of  fourteen: 
I  have  known  thee  already. 

HeL  [7b  Bertram.]  I  dare  not  say,  I  take  you;  but  I 
give 
Me,  and  my  service,  ever  whilst  I  live, 
Into  your  guiding  power. — This  is  the  man. 

King.  Why  then,  yoimg  Bertram,  take  her ;    she's  thy 
wife.  [Bertram  draws  back. 

Ber.  My  wife,  my  liege  ?  I  shall  beseech  your  highness, 
In  such  a  business  give  me  leave  to  use 
The  help  of  mine  own  eyes. 

King.  Ejiow'st  thou  not,  Bertram, 

What  she  has  done  for  me  ? 

Ber.  Yes,  my  good  lord ; 

But  never  hope  to  know  why  I  should  marry  her. 

King.  Thou  know'st,  she  has  raised  me  from  my  sickly 
bed. 

Ber.  But  follows  it,  my  lord,  to  bring  me  down 
Must  answer  for  your  raising  ?     I  know  her  well : 
She  had  her  breeding  at  my  father's  charge. 
A  poor  physician's  daughter  my  wife  ? — ^Disdain 
Rather  corrupt  me  ever ! 

King.  'Tis  only  title  thou  disdain'st  in  her,  the  which 
I  can  build  up.     Strange  is  it,  that  our  bloods, 

'  Laf.  There's  one  grape  yet,]  In  all  the  folios,  the  whole  of  this  speech  is  giren 
to  01.  Lordf  meaning  prohably  "  Old  Lafeu/'  as  he  is  sometimes  caUed  in  the 
prefixes.  Theobald  assigned  "  There's  one  grape  yet  '*  to  Lafeu,  aod  "  I  am  sore 
thy  father  drank  wine  **  to  ParoUes,  making  Lafeu  conclude  with  **  If  thou  be'st 
not  an  ass,"  &c.  addressed  to  Parolles.  Hanmer  and  Warburton  adopted  this 
distribution,  which  does  not  however  seem  necessary.  Lafeu  must  anticipate 
Bertram's  refusal  of  Helena,  in  order  to  make  the  latter  part  of  what  be  says  apply 
to  him. 
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Of  coloiir,'  weight,  and  heat,  pour'd  all  together, 
Would  quite  confound  distinction,  yet  stand  off 
In  differences  so  mighty.     If  she  be 
All  that  is  virtuous,  (save  what  thou  dislik'st, 
A  poor  physician's  daughter)  thou  dislik'st 
Of  virtue  for  the  name ;  but  do  not  so : 
From  lowest  place  when  virtuous  things  proceed ', 
The  place  is  dignified  by  the  doer's  deed  : 
Where  great  additions  swell's,  and  virtue  none  *, 
It  is  a  dropsied  honour :  good  alone 
Is  good,  without  a  name ;  vileness  is  so  * : 
The  property  by  what  it  is  should  go, 
Not  by  the  title.     She  is  young,  wise,  fair ; 
In  these  to  nature  she's  immediate  heir. 
And  these  breed  honour :  that  is  honour's  scorn. 
Which  challenges  itself  aa  honour's  bom. 
And  is  not  like  the  sire :  honours  thrive  *, 
When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive. 
Than  our  foregoers.     The  mere  word's  a  slave, 
Debauch'd  on  every  tomb ',  on  every  grave, 
A  lying  trophy,  and  as  oft  is  dumb. 
Where  dust,  and  damn'd  oblivion,  is  the  tomb 
Of  honour'd  bones  indeed.     What  should  be  said  ? 
If  thou  canst  like  this  creature  as  a  maid, 
I  can  create  the  rest :  virtue,  and  she 
Is  her  own  dower ;  honour,  and  wealth  from  me. 
Ber,  I  cannot  love  her,  nor  will  strive  to  do't. 

*  From  lowest  place  when  virtuous  things  proceed,]  The  eaxiy  editions  all 
have  whence  for  **  when  i"  Theobald  altered  it  to  "  when."  Perhaps,  above,  we 
ought  to  read  "  thou  dislik'st  of  virtue  for  a  name." 

*  Where  great  additions  swell's,  and  virtue  noue,]  So  the  oldest  copy,  which 
abbreviates  swell  us  into  "  swell's,"  to  show  that  the  line  requires  it  to  be  pro- 
nounced as  a  monosyllable.  Malone  and  other  modem  editors  read  awell,  taking 
no  notice  of  us.  If  the  folio,  1623  (which  Mr.  Singer  erroneously  asserts  reads 
neelU)  had  been  without  the  apostrophe,  *'  swells,"  we  might  have  thought  with 
him  that  it  was  only  a  false  concord.     Compare  "  Winter's  Tale,"  A.  i.  sc  2. 

'  Is  good,  without  a  name ;  vileness  is  so :]  Malone  gives  the  correct  inter- 
pretation of  this  passage : — '*  Good  is  good,  independent  on  [of]  any  worldly  dis- 
tinction or  title ;  so  vileness  is  vile,  in  whatever  state  it  may  appear." 

*  And  is  not  like  the  sire ;  honours  thrive,]  The  editor  of  the  second  folio 
thought  this  line  defective,  and  therefore  read  *'  honours  best  thrive ;"  but  the 
rhythm  requires  no  such  addition.     '*  Sire,"  "  fire,"  &c.  are  often  dissyllables. 

'  Debauch'd  on  every  tomb  ;]  Old  copies  debosk'd:  but  it  is  only  the  old  form 
of  **  debauch'd ;"  see  Richardson's  Diet.  The  etymology  seems  to  be  the  Fr. 
deboucher,  t.  e,  to  unbit,  or  unbridle.  We  have  **  unbitted  lusts,"  in  *'  Othello," 
A.  i.  8c.  3,  meaning,  of  course,  uncontrolled  lusts. 
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King,  Thou  wrong'st  thyself,   if  thou  should'st  stxive  to 
choose. 

Hel.  That  you  are  well  restored,  my  lord,  I  am  glad.  Let 
the  rest  go. 

King.  My  honour's  at  the  stake,  which  to  defend  *, 
I  must  produce  my  power.*    Here,  take  her  hand^ 
Proud  scornful  boy,  unworthy  this  good  gift. 
That  dost  in  vile  misprision  shackle  up 
My  love,  and  her  desert ;  that  canst  not  dream. 
We,  poising  us  in  her  defective  scale. 
Shall  weigh  thee  to  the  beam ;  that  wilt  not  know, 
It  is  in  us  to  plant  thine  honour,  where 
We  please  to  have  it  grow.     Check  thy  contempt : 
Obey  our  will,  which  travails  in  thy  good : 
Believe  not  thy  disdain,  but  presently 
Do  thine  own  fortimes  that  obedient  right, 
Which  both  thy  duty  owes,  and  our  power  claims. 
Or  I  will  throw  thee  from  my  care  for  ever 
Into  the  staggers,  and  the  careless  lapse 
Of  youth  and  ignorance  ;  both  my  revenge  and  hate, 
Loosing  upon  thee  in  the  name  of  justice. 
Without  aU  terms  of  pity.     Speak :  thine  answer. 

Ber.  Pardon,  my  gracious  lord,  for  I  submit 
My  fancy  to  your  eyes.     When  I  consider 
What  great  creation,  and  what  dole  of  honour. 
Flies  where  you  bid  it,  I  find  that  she,  which  late 
Was  in  my  nobler  thoughts  most  base,  is  now 
The  praised  of  the  king ;  who,  so  ennobled, 
Is,  as  'twere,  bom  so. 

King,  Take  her  by  the  hand. 

And  tell  her,  she  is  thine :  to  whom  I  promise 
A  counterpoise,  if  not  to  thy  estate, 
A  balance  more  replete. 

Ber.  I  take  her  hand. 

King.  Grood  fortune,  and  the  favour  of  the  king. 
Smile  upon  this  contract ;  whose  ceremony 

*  My  honour's  at  the  stake,  which  to  dbfbnd,]  It  is  d^tai  in  the  old  editioos, 
and,  taking  it  in  the  ordinary  signification,  it  is  the  very  (^posite  of  what  the  King 
must  mean :  he  did  not  wish  to  d^eat  his  honour,  but  to  "  defend  "  and  audntain 
it  This  is  one  of  the  places  where  misplaced  ingenuity  has  been  called  in  to 
**  defend  "  not  to  drfeat  a  misprint  The  corr.  fo.  1632  defeata  it  by  lubstitutiDg 
*'  defend,''  which  we  willingly  adopt,  and  which  Theobald  printed,  having  been  led 
to  the  emendation  because  it  was  almost  inevitable.  The  German  tnmalarioB  is 
ft>  zu  retten. 
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Shall  seem  expedient  on  the  now  borne  brief', 
And  be  perform'd  to-night :  the  solemn  feast 
Shall  more  attend  upon  the  coming  space. 
Expecting  absent  Mends. — ^As  thou  lov'st  her. 
Thy  love's  to  me  religious,  else,. does  err. 

^Exeunt  King,  Bertram,  Helena,  LardSy  and 
Attendants  \ 

Lqf.  Do  you  hear,  monsieur  P  a  word  with  you. 

Par.  Your  pleasure,  sir  P 

Lqf.  Your  lord  and  master  did  well  to  make  his  recan- 
tation. 

Par.  Recantation  P — ^My  lord  P  my  master  P 

Lqf.  Ay ;  is  it  not  a  language  I  speak  P 

Par.  A  most  harsh  one,  and  not  to  be  understood  without 
bloody  succeeding.     My  master  P 

La/.  Are  you  companion  to  the  count  Bousillon  P 

Par.  To  any  count ;  to  aU  counts  ;  to  what  is  man. 

Laf.  To  what  is  count's  man :  count's  .master  is  of  another 
style. 

Par.  You  are  too  old,  sir :  let  it  satisfy  you,  you  are 
too  old. 

Laf.  I  must  tell  thee,  sirrah,  I  write  man ;  to  which  title 
age  cannot  bring  thee. 

Par.  What  I  dare  too  well  do,  I  dare  not  do. 

Lqf.  I  did  think  thee,  for  two  ordinaries ',  to  be  a  pretty 
wise  fellow :  thou  didst  make  tolerable  vent  of  thy  travel : 
it  might  pass ;  yet  the  scarfs,  and  the  bannerets  about  thee^ 
did  manifoldly  dissuade  me  firom  believing  thee  a  vessel  of  too 
great  a  burden.  I  have  now  found  thee :  when  I  lose  thee 
again,  I  care  not ;  yet  art  thou  good  for  nothing  but  taking 
up,  and  that  thou'rt  scarce  worth. 

• whose  ceremony 

Shall  seem  expedient  on  the  now  borne  brief.]  Malone  mistook  in  stating 
that  any  old  copy  has  it  now-born :  it  is  printed  in  the  old  folios  of  16*23  and  1632 
'*  now  borne/'  without  a  hyphen,  and  with  a  final  e  to  "  borne."  The  dear 
•meaning  b  obtcorely  expressed :  if  we  fake  now  (to  which  Shakespeare  prefixes 
the  definite  article)  to  be  used  substantively,  and  if  we  derive  borne  firom  the  verb 
to  beary  the  king  says  that  the  marriage  shall  not  be  deferred,  *'  whose  ceremony 
shall  seem  expedient  on  the  now,  (or  on  the  instant.)  to  be  borne  briefly/'  or  con- 
cluded without  delay.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dyoe  in  his  "  Remarks,"  (p.  70,)  omits  the 
half  of  my  note,  which  does  not  happen  to  tally  with  his  view,  and  then  argues  upon 
the  remainder,  without  regard  to  the  unvarying  text  of  the  folios. 

^  —  and  Attendants.]    The  old  copies  have  the  following  stage-direction  here : 
*'  Parolles  and  Lafeu  stay  behind,  commenting  of  this  wedding." 

*  —  for  two  ORDINARIES,]     While  I  dined  in  your  company  twice. 
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Par,  Hadst  thou  not  the  privilege  of  antiquity  upon  thee,— 

Laf.  Do  not  plunge  thyself  too  far  in  anger,  lest  then 
hasten  thy  trial ;  which  if — Lord  have  mercy  on  thee  for  a 
hen !  So,  my  good  window  of  lattice,  fare  thee  well :  thy 
casement  I  need  not  open,  for  I  look  through  thee.  Give 
me  thy  hand. 

Par,  My  lord,  you  give  me  most  egregious  indignity. 

Laf,  Ay,  with  all  my  heart ;  and  thou  art  worthy  of  it. 

Par,  I  have  not,  my  lord,  deserved  it. 

Laf,  Yes,  good  faith,  every  drachm  of  it ;  and  I  wiQ  not 
bate  thee  a  scruple. 

Par,  Well,  I  shall  be  wiser. 

Laf  E'en  as  soon  as  thou  canst,  for  thou  hast  to  pull  at 
a  smack  o'  the  contrary  *.  If  ever  thou  be'st  bound  in  thy 
scarf,  and  beaten,  thou  shalt  find  what  it  is  to  be  proud  of  thy 
bondage.  I  have  a  desire  to  hold  my  acquaintance  with  thee, 
or  rather  my  knowledge,  that  I  may  say,  in  the  default,  he  is 
a  man  I  know. 

Par,  My  lord,  you  do  me  most  insupportable  vexation. 

Laf,  I  would  it  were  hell-pains  for  thy  sake,  and  my  poor 
doing  eternal :  for  doing  I  am  past,  as  I  will  by  thee,  in  what 
motion  age  will  give  me  leave  *.  [jE»Y. 

Par,  Well,  thou  hast  a  son  shall  take  this  disgrace  off  me, 
scurvy,  old,  filthy,  scurvy  lord  * ! — Well,  I  must  be  patient ; 
there  is  no  fettering  of  authority.  I'll  beat  him,  by  my  life, 
if  I  can  meet  him  with  any  convenience,  an  he  were  double 
and  double  a  lord.  I'll  have  no  more  pity  of  his  age,  than 
I  would  have  of — I'll  beat  him  :  an  if  I  could  but  meet  him 
again ! 

Re-enter  Lafeu. 

Laf,  Sirrah,  your  lord  and  master's  married :  there's  news 
for  you ;  you  have  a  new  mistress. 

'  —  for  thou  hast  to  pull  at  a  smack  o'  the  contrary.]  Lafeu  here  uses 
"  smack  "  ironically :  it  is  employed  again  later  in  this  play  (A.  iv.  so.  1),  where  it 
is  said,  that  ParoUes  **  hath  a  smack  of  all  neighbouring  languages."  In  the  sense 
of  a  small  quantity,  or  a  taste,  it  was  a  favourite  word  with  Shakespeare. 

^  —  in  what  motion  age  will  give  me  leave.]  Edwards  has  thus  explained  the 
meaning  of  this  speech  : — "  I  cannot  do  much,  says  Lafeu ;  doing  I  am  paai^  at  J 
will  by  thee  in  what  motion  age  will  give  me  leave ;  i.  e.  as  I  will  pat*  by  thee  as 
fast  as  I  am  able  i** — and  he  immediately  goes  out. 

*  —  scurvy,  old,  filthy,  scurvt  lord  !]  Parolles  was  either  in  want  of  an 
epithet,  and  therefore  repeated  "  scurvy,"  or  some  other  word — possibly  tcabby — 
has  been  misprinted  "scurvy."  The  poet  might  mean  it  as  an  indication  of  cha- 
racter, and  there  is  no  change  in  the  corr.  to,  1632. 
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Par.  I  most  unfeignedly  beseech  your  lordship  to  make 
some  reservation  of  your  wrongs :  he  is  my  good  lord ;  whom 
I  serve  above  is  my  master. 

Laf.  Who?  God? 

Par.  Ay,  sir. 

Laf.  The  devil  it  is,  that's  thy  master.  Why  dost  thou 
garter  up  thy  arms  o'  this  fashion  ?  dost  make  hose  of  thy 
sleeves  ?  do  other  servants  so  ?  Thou  wert  best  set  thy  lower 
part  where  thy  nose  stands.  By  mine  honour,  if  I  were  but 
two  hours  younger  I'd  beat  thee :  methinks,  thou  art  a 
general  offence,  and  every  man  should  beat  thee.  I  think, 
thou  wast  created  for  men  to  breathe  themselves  upon  thee. 

Par.  This  is  hard  and  imdeserved  measure,  my  lord. 

Laf.  Go  to,  sir ;  you  were  beaten  in  Italy  for  picking  a 
kernel  out  of  a  pomegranate :  you  are  a  vagabond,  and  no  true 
traveller.  You  are  more  saucy  with  lords  and  honourable 
personages,  than  the  condition  of  your  birth  and  virtue  gives 
you  heraldry  *.  You  are  not  worth  another  word,  else  I'd  call 
you  knave.     I  leave  you.  [Exit. 

Enter  Bertram. 

Par.  Good,  very  good;  it  is  so  then: — good,  very  good. 
Let  it  be  concealed  a  while. 

Ber.  Undone,  and  forfeited  to  cares  for  ever  ! 

Par.  What  is  the  matter,  sweet  heart  ? 

Ber.  Although  before  the  solemn  priest  I  have  sworn, 
I  will  not  bed  her. 

Par.  What  ?  what,  sweet  heart  ? 

Ber.  O,  my  Parolles,  they  have  married  me  ! — 
I'll  to  the  Tuscan  wars,  and  never  bed  her. 

Par.  France  is  a  dog-hole,  and  it  no  more  merits 
The  tread  of  a  man's  foot.     To  the  wars ! 

Ber.  There's  letters  from  my  mother  :  what  the  import  is 
I  know  not  yet. 

Par.  Ay,  that  would  be  known.     To  the  wars,  my  boy  !  to 
the  wars ! 

*  —  than  the  condition  of  your  birth  and  yirtue  gives  you  heraldry.]  The 
folios  have  '*  than  the  commistiont**  &c.,  bat  '*  condition ''  was  probably  misheard 
cwnmiMtion :  this  small  change  recommended  by  the  corr.  fo.  1032,  cures  the  whole 
defect  of  a  passage,  which  Malone  could  only  attempt  to  remedy  by  transposing 
eommUsion  and  "  heraldry/'  "  The  condition  of  your  birth  and  virtue  gives  you 
heraldry  "  requires  no  explanation.  In  *'  Antony  and  .Cleopatra,"  '*  condition  **  is 
misprinted  conclusion^  as  here  it  is  misprinted  commwion :  the  first  error  was 
from  misreading,  and  the  second  from  mishearing. 
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He  wears  his  honour  in  a  box,  unseen. 
That  hugs  his  kicky- wicky  here  at  home ', 
Spending  his  manly  marrow  in  her  arms. 
Which  should  sustain  the  boimd  and  high  curvet 
Of  Mars's  fiery  steed.     To  other  regions ! 
France  is  a  stable ;  we,  that  dwell  in't,  jades ; 
Therefore,  to  the  war ! 

Ber,  It  shall  be  so  :  I'll  send  her  to  my  house. 
Acquaint  my  mother  with  my  hate  to  her, 
And  wherefore  I  am  fled ;  write  to  the  king 
That  which  I  durst  not  speak.     His  present  gift 
Shall  Aimish  me  to  those  Italian  fields. 
Where  noble  fellows  strike.     War  is  no  strife 
To  the  dark  house,  and  the  detested  wife  *. 

Par.  Will  this  oapriccio  hold  in  thee,- art  sure  ? 

Ber.  Oo  with  me  to  my  chamber,  and  advise  me. 
I'll  send  her  straight  away :  to-morrow 
I'll  to  the  wars,  she  to  her  single  sorrow. 

Par,  Why,   these  balls   bound;  there's  noise  in  it;    'tis 
hard. 
A  young  man  married  is  a  man  that's  marr'd  : 
Therefore  away,  and  leave  her :  bravely  go ; 
The  king  has  done  you  wrong ;  but,  hush !  'tis  so.      [Exeunt 


SCEl^  IV. 

The  Same.     Another  Boom  in  the  Same. 

Enter  Helena  and  Clown. 

Hel.  My  mother  greets  me  kindly :  is  she  well  P 

Clo.  She  is  not  well ;  but  yet  she  has  her  health :  she's 

f  That  hugs  his  kicky- wicky  here  at  home,]  So  the  old  copies,  and  why  it 
has  been  altered  to  kickfy-wickty  nobody  has  explained.  What  ParoUes  means 
by  the  word  is  very  clear:  not  so  the  origin  of  the  terra.  Poasibly  it  was  a 
mere  invention  for  the  occasion,  and  as  Sir  T.  Hanmer  says,  used  *'  in  disdain  of  a 
wife.''  If  we  change  the  word  at  all,  we  ought  to  make  it  Artciby-irtiury,  wbidi, 
as  Grey  remarks,  was  a  term  employed  by  Taylor,  the  water-poet,  in  the  title  of 
an  attack  upon  persons  who  were  in  his  debt,  and  would  not  pay  him.  '*  Kicky- 
wicky  "  is  quite  as  intelligible  as  kickty-wickty^  which  is  found  in  Malone's  and 
some  other  modem  editions. 

»  —  and  the  detested  wife.]  The  old  copies  have  "  detected  wife,"  whidi 
Rowe  altered  to  detested^  no  doubt,  the  word  Shakespeare  wrote.  In  A.  iii.  sc  5^ 
Bertram  is  called  Helena's  "  detecting  lord."  Detected  is  also  altered  to  '*  de- 
tested" in  the  corr.  fo.  1632. 
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very  merry ;  but  yet  she  is  not  well :  but  thanks  be  given, 
she's  very  well,  and  wants  nothing  i'  the  world ;  but  yet  she 
is  not  well. 

HeL  If  she  be  very  well,  what  does  she  ail,  that  she's  not 
very  well  ? 

Clo,  Truly,  she's  very  well  indeed,  but  for  two  things. 

Hel  What  two  things  ? 

Clo.  One,  that  she's  not  in  heaven,  whither  Qt)d  send  her 
quickly!  the  other,  that  she's  in  earth,  firom  whence  Gk)d 
send  her  quickly ! 

Enter  Parolles. 

Par.  Bless  you,  my  fortunate  lady ! 

HeL  I  hope,  sir,  I  have  your  good  will  to  have  mine  own 
good  fortimes  *. 

Par.  You  had  my  prayers  to  lead  them  on ;  and  to  keep 
them  on,  have  them  still. — 0,  my  knave !  How  does  my  old 
ladyP 

Clo.  So  that  you  had  her  wrinkles,  and  I  her  money,  I 
would  she  did  as  you  say. 

Par.  Why,  I  say  nothing. 

Clo.  Marry,  you  are  the  wiser  man;  for  many  a  man's 
tongue  shakes  out  his  master's  imdoing.  To  say  nothing,  to 
do  nothing,  to  know  nothing,  and  to  have  nothing,  is  to  be 
a  great  part  of  your  title,  which  is  within  a  very  little  of 
nothing. 

Par.  AyfQ,j !  thou'rt  a  knave. 

Clo.  You  should  have  said,  sir,  before  a  knave  thou'rt  a 
knave;  that  is,  before  me  thou'rt  a  knave:  this  had  been 
truth,  sir. 

Par.  Go  to,  thou  art  a  witty  fool :  I  have  found  thee. 

Clo.  Did  you  find  me  in  yourself,  sir,  or  were  you  taught 
to  find  me  P 

Par.  Go  to,  I  say :  I  have  found  thee :  no  more ;  I  have 
found  thee,  a  witty  fool. 

Clo.  The  search,  sir,  was  profitable  ^ ;  and  much  fool  may 

0  —  mine  own  good  fortunes.]  Fortune  in  the  old  copies;  but,  as  Mr. 
Singer  observes,  the  answer  of  Parolles  shows  that  it  ought  to  be  in  the  ploraL 

^  The  search,  sir,  was  profitable ;]  Why  was  it  profitable  ?  Becaose,  as  P^ 
relies  says,  he  had  found  the  Clown  "  a  witty  fool."  In  the  old  copies  the  Clown 
is  made  to  speak  twice  running  with  separate  prefixes ;  and  we  long  ago  con- 
jectured that  an  intervening  speech  by  Parolles  had  been  lost.  Such  turns  out  to 
be  the  fact,  and  we  are  glad  to  recover  the  passage  from  th«  corr.  fo.  1632.  With- 
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you  find  in  you,  even  to  the  world's  pleasure,  and  the  increase 
of  laughter. 

Par,  A  good  knave,  i'faith,  and  well  fed. — 
Madam,  my  lord  will  go  away  to-night ; 
A  very  serious  business  calls  on  him. 
The  great  prerogative  and  rite  of  love, 
Which  as  your  due  time  claims,  he  does  acknowledge, 
But  puts  it  oflF  to  a  compell'd  restraint  * ; 
Whose  want,  and  whose  delay,  is  strewed  with  sweets, 
Which  they  distil  now  in  the  curbed  time  * 
To  make  the  coming  hour  o'erflow  with  joy. 
And  pleasure  drown  the  brim. 

Hel,  What's  his  will  else  ? 

Par.  That  you  will  take  your  instant  leave  o'  the  king, 
And  make  this  haste  as  your  own  good  proceeding. 
Strengthened  with  what  apology  you  think 
May  make  it  probable  need  *. 

Hel,  What  more  commands  he  ? 

Par.  That  having  this  obtained,  you  presently 
Attend  his  farther  pleasure. 

HeL  In  every  thing  I  wait  upon  his  will. 

Par.  I  shall  report  it  so. 

Hel.  I  pray  you. — Come,  sirrah. 

[Eiceunt. 

SCENE  V. 

Another  Koom  in  the  Same. 

Enter  Lafeu  and  Bertram. 

Laf.  But,  I  hope,  your  lordship  thinks  not  him  a  soldier. 
Ber.  Yes,  my  lord,  and  of  very  vaUant  approof. 
Laf.  You  have  it  from  his  own  deliverance. 

,  out  the  observation  by  ParoUes  that  he  had  found  the  Clown  "  a  witty  fool/'  the 
reply  of  the  Clown,  that  '*  the  search  had  been  profitable/'  would  have  had  little 
point.  The  German  translator,  Professor  Mommsen,  seems  to  have  been  sensible 
of  this  fact,  and  inserts  the  lost  speech  of  Parolles  without  hesitation. 

'  But  puts  it  off  to  a  compeli'd  restraint ;]  t .  e.  Postpones  it  0¥nng  to  a  com- 
pulsory restraint. 

'  —  the  CURBED  time]  The  time  to  which  the  "  compelled  restraint "  applies. 
If  we  could  read  •*  curbed  time"  cup  o/*time,  as  one  of  Parolles'  affected  6giires, 
misheard  by  the  scribe  or  the  compositor,  Ihe  meaning  would  indeed  be  different, 
but  far  clearer,  and  not  less  appropriate. 

<  May  make  it  probable  need.]  i .  e.  May  give  it  the  appearance  of  neoeoitj. 
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Bt  t\  And  by  other  warranted  testimony. 

Laf,  Then  my  dial  goes  not  true.  I  took  this  lark  for  a 
bunting. 

Ber.  I  do  assure  youj  my  lord,  he  is  very  great  in  know- 
ledge, and  accordingly  valiant. 

Laf,  I  have  then  sinned  against  his  experience,  and  trans- 
gressed against  his  valour;  and  my  state  that  way  is  dan- 
gerous, since  I  cannot  yet  find  in  my  heart  to  repent.  Here 
lie  comes.  I  pray  you,  make  us  Mends :  I  will  pursue  the 
amity. 

Enter  Parolles. 

Par,  [To  Bertram.]  These  things  shall  be  done,  sir. 

Laf.  Pray  you,  sir,  who's  his  tailor  ? 

Par,  SirP 

Laf.  O !  I  know  him  well.  Ay,  sir ;  he,  sir,  is  a  good 
workman,  a  very  good  tailor. 

Ber,  \_A8ide  to  Parolles.]  Is  she  gone  to  the  kingP 

Par.  She  is. 

Ber.  Will  she  away  to-night  P 

Par.  As  you'll  have  her. 

Ber.  I  have  writ  my  letters,  casketed  my  treasure. 
Given  order  for  our  horses ;  and  to-night. 
When  I  should  take  possession  of  the  bride. 
End,  ere  I  do  begin  *. 

La/.  A  good  traveller  is  something  at  the  latter  end  of  a 
dinner;  but  one  that  lies  three-thirds,  and  uses  a  known 
truth  to  pass  a  thousand  nothings  with,  should  be  once  heard, 
and  thrice  beaten. — God  save  you,  captain. 

Ber.  Is  there  any  unkindness  between  my  lord  and  you, 
monsieur  P 

Par.  I  know  not  how  I  have  deserved  to  run  into  my 
lord's  displeasure. 

Laf.  You  have  made  shift  to  run  into't,  boots  and  spurs 
and  all,  like  him  that  leaped  into  the  custard ' ;  and  out  of 


*  End,  ere  I  do  begb.]  All  the  copies,  ancient  and  modern,  read,  "  And  ere 
I  do  begin — **  as  if  it  were  a  broken  sentence ;  but  the  tme  reading  has  been 
pointed  ont  by  a  MS.  corrector  in  Lord  Eilesmere's  first  folio,  where  End  is 
aabstitated  for  And,  or  rather  E  for  A,  by  the  insertion  of  the  former  letter  in  the 
margin.  This  is  a  very  happy  suggestion,  and  gives  the  full  meaning  of  Bertram, 
that  he  will  end  his  matrimonial  rite  ere  he  begint  it.  It  is  seconded  (if  seconding 
were  required)  by  a  similar  emendation  in  the  corr.  fo.  1832. 

*  —  like  him  that  leaped  into  the  custard ;]    Theobald  makes  the  following 
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it  you'll  run  agam,  rather  than  suffer  question  for  your 
residence. 

Ber,  It  may  be,  you  haye  mistaken  him,  my  lord. 

Laf.  And  shall  do  so  ever,  though  I  took  him  at  his 
prayers.  Fare  you  well,  my  lord ;  and  believe  this  of  me, 
there  can  be  no  kernel  in  this  light  nut ;  the  soul  of  this  man 
is  his  clothes :  trust  him  not  in  matter  of  heavy  conaequenee; 
I  have  kept  of  them  tame,  and  know  their  natures. — Farewell, 
monsieur:  I  have  spoken  better  of  you,  than  you  have  or 
will  deserve  at  my  hand ' ;  but  we  must  do  good  against  evil 

[ExU. 

Par.  An  idle  lord,  I  swear. 

Ber,  I  think  so. 

Par,  Why,  do  you  not  know  him  ? 

Ber,  Yes,  I  do  know  him  well ;  and  common  speeoh 
Gives  him  a  worthy  pass.     Here  comes  my  dog. 

Enter  Helena. 

Hel,  I  have,  sir,  as  I  was  commanded  firom  you, 
Spoke  with  the  king,  and  have  procured  his  leave 
For  present  parting ;  only  he  desires 
Some  private  speech  with  you. 

Ber.  I  shall  obey  his  will. 

You  must  not  marvel,  Helen,  at  my  course, 
Which  holds  not  colour  with  the  tune,  nor  does 
The  ministration  and  required  office 
On  my  particular :  prepared  I  was  not 
For  such  a  business ;  therefore  am  I  found 
So  much  unsettled.     This  drives  me  to  entreat  you. 
That  presently  you  take  your  way  for  home ; 
And  rather  muse  than  ask  why  I  entreat  you. 
For  my  respects  are  better  than  they  seem ; 
And  my  appointments  have  in  them  a  need, 
Greater  than  shows  itself,  at  the  first  view. 

Apposite  quotation  from  Ben  Jonson's  "  Deril  is  an  Ass,"  A.  t.  sc  1,  apoo  tins 
passa^ : — 

<*  He  may  perchance,  in  tail  of  a  sheriff's  dinner, 
Skip  with  a  rhyme  on  the  tahle,  from  New-nothing, 
And  take  his  Aimam-leap  into  a  eustmrdf 
Shall  make  my  lady  mayoress,  and  her  sisters, 
Langh  all  their  hoods  over  their  shoulders.'* 
See  also  Gifford's  note,  Ben  Jonson's  Works,  vol.  ▼.  p.  14. 
'  —  than  you  have  or  will  deserve  at  my  hand ;]     So  the  folio,  16S3 ;  that  ef 
1033  reads,  supetflooosly, "  than  yon  have  or  will  to  deeervo  at  my  hand." 
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To  you  that  know  them  not.     This  to  my  mother. 

IGHving  a  letter. 
'Twill  be  two  days  ere  I  shall  see  you :  so, 
I  leave  you  to  your  wisdom. 

Hel,  Sir,  I  can  nothing  say, 

But  that  I  am  your  most  obedient  servant. 

Ber,  Come,  come,  no  more  of  that. 

HeL  And  ever  shall 

With  true  observance  seek  to  eke  out  that, 
Wherein  toward  me  my  homely  stars  have  faii'd 
To  equal  my  great  fortune. 

Ber.  Let  that  go : 

My  haste  is  very  great.     Farewell :  hie  home. 

HeL  Pray,  sir,  your  pardon. 

Ber.  Well,  what  would  you  say  P 

HeL  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  wealth  I  owe  * ; 
Nor  dare  I  say,  'tis  mine,  and  yet  it  is, 
But,  like  a  timoroud  thief,  most  fain  would  steal 
What  law  does  vouch  mine  own. 

Ber.  What  would  you  have  P 

HeL  Something,  and  scarce  so  much : — ^nothing,  indeed. — 
I  would  not  tell  you  what  I  would,  my  lord — 'faith,  yes ; — 
Strangers  and  foes  do  sunder,  and  not  kiss. 

Ber.  I  pray  you,  stay  not,  but  in  haste  to  horse. 

HeL  I  shall  not  break  your  bidding,  good  my  lord. 

Ber.  Where  are  my  other  men,  monsieur  *  P — ^Farewell. 

[Eant  Helena. 
Go  thou  toward  home ;  where  I  will  never  come. 
Whilst  I  can  shake  my  sword,  or  hear  the  drum. — 
Away !  and  for  our  flight. 

Par.  Bravely,  coragio !  [Exeunt. 

'  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  wealth  I^wk  ;]  t.  e.  I  own  or  am  posittted  of.  See 
many  other  places  where  "  owe  "  bears  the  same  signification. 

*  Ber.  Where  are  my  other  men,  monsieur  ?]  We  adopt  here,  on  reconsidera- 
tion, Capell's  arrangement,  which  gives  this  question  to  Bertram,  who  affects  to 
be  busy  about  his  preparations,  and  just  turns  to  Helena,  before  her  exit,  with  a 
f9old  '* farewell,''  telling  her  to  "go  toward  home,"  &c.  Malone  followed  this 
regulation.  Mr.  Singer  makes  Helena  wish  farewell  to  ParoUes, — ''Monsieur, 
farewell," — as  if  that  could  be  the  last  thing  in  her  thoughts  at  parting  firom 
her  new  husband.    Nothing  can  be  more  unnaturaL 
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ACT  III.    SCENE  I. 

Florence.     A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Flour M,     Enter  the  Duke  ofFlorencey  attended;  two 

Frenckmeny  and  Soldiers. 

Duke,  So  that,  from  point  to  point,  now  have  you  heard 
The  fundamental  reasons  of  this  war. 
Whose  great  decision  hath  much  blood  let  forth, 
And  more  thirsts  after. 

1  Lord.  Holy  seems  the  quarrel  * 

Upon  your  grace's  part ;  black  and  fearfiil 
On  the  opposer. 

Duke.  Therefore  we  marvel  much  our  cousin  France 
Would,  in  so  just  a  business,  shut  his  bosem 
Against  our  borrowing  prayers. 

F\  Envoy.  Good  my  lord, 

The  reasons  of  our  state  I  cannot  yield. 
But  like  a  common  and  an  outward  man. 
That  the  great  figure  of  a  council  frames 
By  self-unable  motion :  therefore,  dare  not 
Say  what  I  think  of  it,  since  I  have  found 
Myself  in  my  imcertain  grounds  to  fail 
As  often  as  I  guess'd. 

Duke.  Be  it  his  pleasure. 

Fr.  Gent.  But  I  am  sure,  the  yoimger  of  our  nature ', 
That  surfeit  on  their  ease,  will  day  by  day 
Come  here  for  physic. 

Duke.  Welcome  shall  they  be, 

And  all  the  honours  that  can  fly  from  us 

1  Holy  seems  the  quarrel]  This  must  have  been  the  remark  of  a  Floren- 
tine Lord ;  as  in  the  old  copies  the  **  two  Frenchmen  **  (so  called  in  the  in- 
troduction to  the  scene)  are  distinguished  by  "French  B."  and  ** F^tnek  G" 
(perhaps  French  Envoy  and  French  Gentleman),  before  what  is  assi^ed  to  them 
in  the  dialogue.  Malone  and  the  modern  editors  make  no  such  distinction,  bat 
merely  call  them  "  1  Lord  "  and  "  2  Lord."  Tlie  speech  to  which  the  present 
note  applies  is  the  only  one  given  to  "  1  Lord  "  in  the  folios.  These  appear  to 
be  the  same  **  French  E.**  and  **  French  G.*'  who  afterwards  accompany  Helnia 
to  Rousillon. 

»  —  the  younger  of  our  nature,]  i.  e.  Perhaps  the  young  men  of  the  same 
disposition  as  ourselves.  We  do  not  alter  the  text,  nor  did  the  corrector  of  the  fo. 
1G32,  but  nation  was  most  likely  misprinted  *'  nature." 
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Shall  on  them  settle.     You  know  your  places  well ; 

When  better  fall,  for  your  avails  they  fell. 

To-morrow  to  the  field,  \_Flourish.    Exeunt 


SCENE  n. 

BousiUon.    A  Room  in  the  Countess's  Palace. 

Enter  Countess  and  Claim. 

Count.  It  hath  happened  all  as  I  would  have  had  it,  save 
that  he  comes  not  along  with  her. 

Clo.  By  my  troth,  I  take  my  young  lord  to  be  a  very  me- 
lancholy man. 

Count.  By  what  observance,  I  pray  you  ? 

Ch.  Why,  he  will  look  upon  his  boot,  and  sing ;  mend  the 
ruff,  and  sing ' ;  ask  questions,  and  sing ;  pick  his  teeth,  and 
sing.  I  know  a  man,  that  had  this  trick  of  melancholy,  sold 
a  goodly  manor  for  a  song  *. 

Count.  Let  me  see  what  he  writes,  and  when  he  means  to 
come.  [^Opening  a  letter. 

Ch.  I  have  no  mind  to  Isbel,  since  I  was  at  court.  Our 
old  ling  and  our  Isbels  o'  the  country  are  nothing  like  your 
old  ling  and  your  Isbels  o'  the  court :  the  brains  of  my  Cupid's 
knocked  out,  and  I  begin  to  love,  as  an  old  man  loves  money, 
with  no  stomach. 

Count  What  have  we  here  ? 

Clo,  E'en  that  you  have  there.  [^Exit. 

Count.  [iJ^oflfe.]  "  I  have  sent  you  a  daughter-in-law :  she 
hath  recovered  the  king,  and  undone  me.  I  have  wedded  her, 
not  bedded  her;  and  sworn  to  make  the  not  eternal.  You 
shall  hear,  I  am  run  away :  know  it  before  the  report  come. 

*  —  mend  the  rnflf,  and  sing ;]  The  tops  of  the  hoots,  in  our  sathor's  time, 
observes  Whalley,  turned  down,  and  hung  loosely  over  the  leg.  The  folding 
may  be  what  the  Clown  means  by  the  rujff^,  Ben  Jonson  calls  it  ruffle :  **  Not 
having  leisure  to  put  off  my  silver  spurs,  one  of  the  rowels  catcrh'd  hold  of  the 
ruffle  of  my  boot."  **  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,"  Act  iv.  (Works  by  Gifford, 
voL  ii.  p.  155.)  Ruffls  were  also  worn  round  the  neck  ;  and  the  corr.  fo.  alters 
•<  the  ruff"  to  *'  hit  ruff,"  as  if  the  word  did  not  here  apply  to  the  ruff  of  the 
boot.     Tlie  change,  however,  is  needless. 

^  —  SOLD  a  goodly  manor  for  a  song.]  The  two  oldest  folios  have  hold  instead 
of  told;  and  in  the  writing  of  the  time  a  long  »  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  an  h. 
If  the  expression  had  been  '*  hold  a  goodly  manor  by  a  Bong,"  it  would  have  shofm 
that  the  reading  of  the  oldest  authoritiea  was  correct. 

VOL.  II.  P  p 
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If  there  be  breadth  enough  in  the  world,  I  will  hold  a  long 
distance.     My  duty  to  you. 

"  Your  unfortunate  son, 

"  Bertram." 
This  is  not  well :  rash  and  unbridled  boy. 
To  fly  the  favours  of  so  good  a  king ! 
To  pluck  his  indignation  on  thy  head, 
By  the  misprizing  of  a  maid,  too  virtuous 
For  the  contempt  of  empire ! 

Re-enter  Clown. 

Clo.  0  madam !  yonder  is  heavy  news  within,  between  two 
soldiers  and  my  young  lady. 

Count,  What  is  the  matter  P 

Clo,  NsLj,  there  is  some  comfort  in  the  news,  some  comfort : 
your  son  will  not  be  killed  so  soon  as  I  thought  he  would. 

Count.  Why  should  he  be  killed  ? 

C/o.  So  say  I,  madam,  if  he  run  away,  as  I  hear  he  does : 
the  danger  is  in  standing  to  't ;  that's  the  loss  of  men,  though 
it  be  the  getting  of  children.  Here  they  come  will  tell  you 
more ;  for  my  part,  I  only  hear  your  son  was  run  away. 

[JExit  down. 

Enter  Helena  and  two  French  Gentlemen  *. 

Dr.  JEnv.  Save  you,  good  madam. 

Hel.  Madam,  my  lord  is  gone ;  for  ever  gone. 

ly.  Gent.  Do  not  say  so. 

Count.  Think  upon  patience. — 'Pray  you,  gentlemen, — 
I  have  felt  so  many  quirks  of  joy  and  grief. 
That  the  first  face  of  neither,  on  the  start. 
Can  woman  me  *  unto't : — ^where  is  my  son,  I  pray  you  P 

Fr.  Gent.  Madam,  he's  gone  to  serve  the  duke  of  Florence : 
We  met  him  thitherward  ;  for  thence  we  came ', 
And,  after  some  despatch  in  hand  at  court. 
Thither  we  bend  again. 

Sel.  Look  on  his  letter,  madam :  here's  my  passport. 

*  —  and  two  French  Gentlemen.]  The  same  who  had  appeared  in  a  former 
scene,  and  are  now,  in  the  old  copies,  called  "  French  E."  and  **  French  O."  t.  e. 
perhaps,  French  Envoy  and  French  Gentleman. 

*  Can  WOMAN  me]  i.  e.  **  Affect  me/'  says  Steevens,  ''as  my  sex  are  usually 
affected.'' 

'  —  FOR  thence  we  came,]  t.  e.  because  thence  we  came.  Malone  and  some 
other  modem  editors  read,  **from  thence  we  came,"  in  opposition  to  all  the  folios. 
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l_/u7/6^.]   "  Wliuii  thuu  canst  get  the  ring  upon  my  linger  ^ 
which  never  shall  come  oflF,  and  show  me  a  child  be- 
gotten of  thy  body,  that  I  am  father  to,  then  call  me 
husband :  but  in  such  a  then  I  write  a  never" 
This  is  a  dreadful  sentence. 

Count.  Brought  you  this  letter,  gentlemen  P 

Fr.  Env,  Ay,  madam  ; 

And,  for  the  contents'  sake,  are  sorry  for  our  pains. 

Count,  I  pr'ythee,  lady,  have  a  better  cheer  ; 
If  thou  engrossest  all  the  griefis  as  thine  *, 
Thou  robb'st  me  of  a  moiety.     He  was  my  son. 
But  I  do  wash  his  name  out  of  my  blood. 
And  thou  art  all  my  child. — Towards  Florence  is  he  P 

Fr.  Gent.  Ay,  madam. 

Count.  And  to  be  a  soldier  P 

Fr.  Gent.  Such  is  his  noble  purpose ;  and,  believe't. 
The  duke  will  lay  upon  him  aU  the  honour 
That  good  convenience  claims. 

Count.  Return  you  thither  P 

Fr.  Env.  Ay,  madam,  with  the  swiftest  wing  of  speed. 

Hel.  [Reads.']  "Till  I  have  no  wife,  I  have  nothing  in 
France." 
'Tis  bitter. 

Count.  Find  you  that  there  P 

Hel.  Ay,  madam. 

Fr.  Env.  'Tis  but  the  boldness  of  his  hand,  haply. 
Which  his  heart  was  not  consenting  to. 

Count.  Nothing  in  France,  until  he  have  no  wife ! 
There's  nothing  here  that  is  too  good  for  him. 
But  only  she ;  and  she  deserves  a  lord, 
That  twenty  such  rude  boys  might  tend  upon. 
And  call  her  hourly  mistress.     Who  was  with  him  P 

Fr.  Env.  A  servant  only,  and  a  gentleman 
Which  I  have  some  time  known. 

Count.  ParoUes,  was  it  not  P 

Fr.  Env.  Ay,  my  good  lady,  he. 

•  When  thou  canst  get  the  ring  upon  my  finger,]  The  meaning  is,  "  When 
tfaoa  canst  get  possession  of  the  ring  now  upon  my  finger/'  Painter's  words 
in  the  original  novel  are,  '*  when  she  shall  have  this  ring  (meaning  a  ring  which 
be  wore)  upon  her  finger." 

•  If  thou  engrossest  all  the  griefs  as  thine,]  The  emendation  of  the  oorr.  fo. 
1032:  it  is  '*  all  the  griefs  are  thine  "  in  the  folios  ;  but  the  dear  meaning  is,  that 
the  Countess  will  not  have  her  share  of  griefs,  if  Helena  engross  the  whole  of  them 
St  her  own :  the  misprint  is  ore  for  '*  as.'' 

Pp2 
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Count  A  very  tainted  fellow,  and  fiill  of  wickedness. 
My  son  corrupts  a  well-derived  nature 
With  his  inducement. 

Fr,  Env.  Indeed,  good  lady. 

The  fellow  has  a  deal  of  that  too  much, 
Which  'hoves  him  much  to  leave  *. 

Count.  Y*  are  welcome,  gentlemen. 
I  will  entreat  you,  when  you  see  my  son, 
To  tell  hiTTi  that  his  sword  can  never  win 
The  honour  that  he  loses  :  more  I'll  entreat  you 
Written  to  bear  along. 

IV,  Oent.  We  serve  you,  madams 

In  that  and  all  your  worthiest  affairs. 

Count,  Not  so,  but  as  we  change  our  courtesies. 
Will  you  draw  near  ? 

\_Uxeunt  Countess  and  French  GhntUmen. 

HeL  "  Till  I  have  no  wife,  I  have  nothing  in  France.^ 
Nothing  in  France,  until  he  has  no  wife  ! 
Thou  shalt  have  none,  Rousillon,  none  in  France ; 
Then  hast  thou  all  again.    .Poor  lord !  is't  I 
That  chase  thee  from  thy  country,  and  expose 
Those  tender  limbs  of  thine  to  the  event 
Of  the  none-sparing  war  P  and  is  it  I 
That  drive  thee  from  the  sportive  court,  where  thou 
Wast  shot  at  with  fair  eyes,  to  be  the  mark 
Of  smoky  muskets  ?     O  !  you  leaden  messengers, 
That  ride  upon  the  volant  speed  of  fire, 
Fly  with  false  aim ;  wound  the  still-piecing  air, 
That  sings  with  piercing,  do  not  touch  my  lord  * ! 
Whoever  shoots  at  him,  I  set  him  there ; 
Whoever  charges  on  his  forward  breast, 
I  am  the  caitiff  that  do  hold  hiTn  to  it ; 
And,  though  I  kill  him  not,  I  am  the  cause 


*  Which  'hoves  him  much  j»  leave.]  So  the  oorr.  fo.  l6S2,  the  old  reading, 
which  has  given  much  troubloi  being  **  which  holdi  him  much  to  have,**  the  very 
contrary  of  what  was  intended :  "  'hoves/'  for  behoves f  was  misheard  hoidst  and 
"  leave  "  was  misprinted  have— a  fortunate  restoration. 

'  That  sings  with  piercing,  do  not  touch  my  lord !]  The  emendations  in  the 
two  preceding  lines  are  derived  from  the  corr.  fo.  1632,  and  make  dear  what  was 
before  obscure  and  clumsy.  "  Volant  speed  "  is  of  course  flying  speed,  an  epithet 
especially  applicable  to  a  bullet.  Helena  calls  upon  the  bullets  to  "fly  with  fidse 
aim/'  to  wound  the  air  that  still  pieces,  and  sings  while  it  is  pierced,  and  not 
to  touch  Bertram.  So  brought  back  to  what  must  have  been  the  original  langoage, 
no  passage  of  its  kind  can  well  be  more  beautiful  or  natoraL 
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J  lis  (leath  was  so  effected.     Bett<}r  Hwere, 

I  met  the  ravin  lion '  when  he  roared 

With  sharp  constraint  of  hunger ;  better  'twere 

That  all  the  miseries  which  nature  owes 

Were  mine  at  once. — ^No,  come  thou  home,  Eousillon, 

Whence  honour  but  of  danger  wins  a  scar, 

As  oft  it  loses  all :  I  will  be  gone. 

My  being  here  it  is  that  holds  thee  hence  : 

Shall  I  stay  here  to  do't  P  no,  no,  although 

The  air  of  paradise  did  fan  the  house, 

And  angels  offic'd  all :  I  will  be  gone, 

That  pitiful  rumour  may  report  my  flight, 

To  consolate  thine  ear.— Come,  night ;  end,  day ; 

For  with  the  dark  poor  thief,  1*11  steal  away.  [JEwY. 


SCENE  in. 

Florence.    Before  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Flourish.    Enter  the  Duke  of  Florence^  Bertram,  Parolles  *, 

Lords,  Officers,  Soldiers,  and  others. 

Duke.  The  general  of  our  horse  thou  art ;  and  we. 
Great  in  our  hope,  lay  our  best  love  and  credence 
Upon  thf  promising  fortune. 

£er.  Sir,  it  is 

A  charge  too  heavy  for  my  strength  ;  but  yet 
We'll  strive  to  bear  it  for  your  worthy  sake, 
To  th'  extreme  edge  of  hazard  *. 

Duke.  Then  go  thou  forth, 

And  fortune  play  upon  thy  prosperous  helm, 
As  thy  auspicious  mistress ! 

Ber.  This  very  day, 

'  I  met  the  ravin  lion]  ''  Ravening  lion "  says  the  ootr.  fo.  1832 ;  bat  no 
change  is  expedient. 

*  —  PteoUes,]  Why  modem  editors  omit  Parolles  in  this  scene  is  not  ex- 
plained. It  is  tme  that  he  says  nothing,  but  he  was  the  constant  companion  of 
Bertram,  and  his  name  is  found  in  the  stage-directions  of  all  the  old  copies. 

*  To  th'  extreme  edge  of  hazard.]  Steevens  pointed  out  the  following  passage 
in  Milton's  "  Paradise  Regained/'  book  i.  where  a  similar  expression  occurs: — 

'*  You  see  our  danger  on  the  utmost  edge 
Of  hazard." 
Milton,  we  see  changed  '*  extreme "  (which  perhaps  sounded  ill  to  his  ears  with 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable)  to  *'  utmost.' 
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Great  Mars,  I  put  myself  into  thy  file : 

Make  me  but  like  my  thoughts,  and  I  shall  prove 

A  lover  of  thy  drum,  hater  of  love.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  IV. 

RousiUon.     A  Boom  in  the  Coujntess's  Palace. 

Enter  Countess,  and  her  Steicard. 

Count  Alas  !  and  would  you  take  the  letter  of  her  f 
Might  you  not  know,  she  would  do  as  she  has  done, 
By  sending  me  a  letter  P     Read  it  again. 

St^w,  [^Read^J]  "  I  am  Saint  Jaques'  pilgrim,  thither  gone*. 

Ambitious  love  hath  so  in  me  ofiended. 
That  bare-foot  plod  I  the  cold  groimd  upon. 

With  sainted  vow  my  faults  to  have  amended. 
Write,  write,  that,  from  the  bloody  course  of  war. 

My  dearest  master,  your  dear  son,  may  hie : 
Bless  him  at  home  in  peace,  whilst  I  from  far 

His  name  with  zealous  fervour  sanctify. 
His  taken  labours  bid  him  me  forgive : 

I,  his  despiteful  Juno,  sent  him  forth 
From  courtly  friends,  with  camping  foes  to  Uve, 

Where  death  and  danger  dog  the  heels  of  worth : 
He  is  too  good  and  fair  for  death  and  me. 
Whom  I  myself  embrace,  to  set  him  fr^e." 

Count,  Ah,  what  sharp  stings  are  in  her  mildest  words  ! — 
Rinaldo,  you  did  never  lack  advice  so  much. 
As  letting  her  pass  so :  had  I  spoke  with  her, 
I  could  have  well  diverted  her  intents, 
Which  thus  she  hath  prevented. 

Steic.  Pardon  me,  madam  : 

If  I  had  given  you  this  at  over-night, 
She  might  have  been  o'erta'en ;  and  yet  she  writes, 
Pursuit  would  be  but  vain. 

'  I  am  St.  Jaqnes'  pilgrim,  thither  gone.]  Johnson  remarks  that  the  shrine 
of  St.  Jaques  of  Coropostella  was  rather  out  of  the  road  from  RooaiUon  to 
Florence ;  and  Reed  conjectures  that  Helena  alluded  to  St  Jaques  at  Orleans ; 
but  she  might  mention  St.  Jaques  to  mislead  the  Countess  as  to  her  route,  if 
indeed  Shakespeare  considered  the  relative  geographical  position  of  the  aerefal 
places  at  all  important. 
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Count,  What  uiigel  shall 

Bless  this  unworthy  husband  ?  he  cannot  thrive, 
Unless  her  prayers,  whom  heaven  delights  to  hear, 
And  loves  to  grant,  reprieve  him  from  the  wrath 
Of  greatest  justice. — Write,  write,  Rinaldo, 
To  this  imworthy  husband  of  his  wife : 
Liet  every  word  weigh  heavy  of  her  worth, 
That  he  does  weigh  too  light :  my  greatest  grief. 
Though  little  he  do  feel  it,  set  down  sharply. 
Despatch  the  most  convenient  messenger. — 
When,  haply,  he  shall  hear  that  she  is  gone, 
He  will  return ;  and  hope  I  may,  that  she. 
Hearing  so  much,  will  speed  her  foot  again, 
Led  hither  by  pure  love.     Which  of  them  both 
Is  dearest  to  me,  I  have  no  skill  or  sense ' 
To  make  distinction. — ^Provide  this  messenger. — 
My  heart  is  heavy,  and  mine  age  is  weak ; 
G^ef  would  have  tears,  and  sorrow  bids  me  speak.      \Exeunt 


SCENE  V. 

Without  the  WaDs  of  Florence. 

A  tucket  afar  off*.    Enter  an  old  Widow  of  Florence^  Diana  *, 
ViOLENTA,  Mariana,  and  other  Citizem. 

Wid.  Nay,  come;  for  if  they  do  approach  the  city,  we 
shall  lose  aU  the  sight. 

Dia.  They  say,  the  French  coimt  has  done  most  honourable 
service. 

Wid.  It  is  reported  that  he  has  taken  their  greatest  com- 
mander, and  that  with  his  own  hand  he  slew  the  duke's 
brother.  We  have  lost  our  labour ;  they  are  gone  a  contrary 
way :  hark !  you  may  know  by  their  trumpets. 

Mar,  Come ;  let's  return  again,  and  suffice  ourselves  with 
the  report  of  it.  Well,  Diana,  take  heed  of  this  French  earl : 
the  honour  of  a  maid  is  her  name,  and  no  legacy  is  so  rich 
as  honesty. 

'  I  have  no  skill  on  sense.]  So  the  oorr.  fo.  1632,  not  "  skill  in  sense." 
'  A  TUCKKT  afiir  off.]     A  *'  tucket ''  was  the  sound  of  a  trumpet     See  p.  341. 
'  —  Diana,]     She  is  called  '<  daughter  "  in  the  stage-direction,  and  *'  Diana  " 
in  the  prefixes  of  the  early  impressions. 
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Wid,  I  have  told  my  neighbour,  how  you  have  been  so- 
licited by  a  gentleman  his  companion. 

Mar.  I  know  that  knave;  hang  him!  one  ParoUes:  a 
filthy  officer  he  is  in  those  suggestions  for  the  young  earl '. — 
Beware  of  them,  Diana ;  their  promises,  enticements,  oaths, 
tokens,  and  all  these  engines  of  lust,  are  not  the  things  they 
go  under  * :  many  a  maid  hath  been  seduced  by  them ;  and 
the  misery  is,  example,  that  so  terrible  shows  in  the  wreck  of 
maidenhood,  cannot  for  all  that  dissuade  succession,  but  that 
they  are  limed  with  the  twigs  that  threaten  them.  I  hope,  I 
need  not  to  advise  you  further ;  but,  I  hope,  your  own  grace 
will  keep  you  where  you  are,  though  there  were  no  farther 
danger  known,  but  the  modesty  which  is  so  lost. 

Dia.  You  shall  not  need  to  fear  me. 

Unter  Helena,  in  the  dress  of  a  Pilgrim*. 

Wid,  I  hope  so. — ^Look,  here  comes  a  pilgrim :  I  know  she 
will  lie  at  my  house;  thither  they  send  one  another.    Ill 
question  her  *. 
God  save  you,  pilgrim !     Whither  are  you  bound  ? 

SeL  To  Saint  Jaques  le  grand. 
Where  do  the  palmers  lodge,  I  do  beseech  you  P 

Wid,  At  the  Saint  Francis  here,  beside  the  port. 

Sel,  Is  this  the  way  P 

Wid,  Ay,  marry,  is't. — Hark  you!  [-4  march  afar  off. 
They  come  this  way. — If  you  will  tarry,  holy  pilgrim,  but  til 
the  troops  come  by, 

I  will  conduct  you  where  you  shall  be  lodg'd ; 
The  rather,  for  I  think  I  know  your  hostess 
As  ample  as  myself. 

^  — those  SUGGESTIONS  for  the  young  earl.]  i.  e.  Temptation*,  **  Siiggestioiifl" 
to  vice.     This  use  of  the  word  is  frequent. 

*  —  are  not  the  things  they  oo  under  :]  t.  e.  Are  not  the  things  thej  pretend 
to  be,  under  the  names  of  which  they  go  and  are  known. 

'  Enter  Helena,  in  the  dress  of  a  Pilgrim.]  Mr.  Singer,  in  his  note,  tells  ns 
that  "  Pilgrinu  were  so  called  from  the  staff  or  bough  of  palm  they  were  wont  to 
carry."  Either  he  mutt  mean  palmer  by  '*  pilgrim/'  or  (which  is  not  very  likely) 
he  does  not  know  the  difference.  A  pilgrim  is  from  Lat.  pereffHnms,  and  a 
palmer  from  the  branch  of  palm  he  constantly  bore :  the  latter  was  under  a  per- 
petual TOW  to  travel  from  shrine  to  shrine,  while  the  former  was  only  a  Tisitor 
to  a  particular  shrine,  his  pilgrimage  ending  at  that  shrine. 

*  I'll  question  her.]  We  agree  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dyoe,  who  has  thought  it 
worth  while  to  supply  a  long  note  (Remarks,  70)  upon  the  injudicious  separation 
of  **  111  question  her,"  in  a  distinct  line,  from  the  rest  of  the  Widow's  speedL 
We  adopt  his  advice. 
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• 
Sel.  Is  it  yourself? 

Wid.  It  you  shall  please  so,  pilgrim. 

Sel.  I  thank  you,  and  will  stay  upon  your  leisure. 

Wid,  You  came,  I  think,  fix)m  France  ? 

JSfel,  I  did  so. 

Wid.  Here  you  shall  see  a  countryman  of  your's. 
That  has  done  worthy  service. 

JB^el.  His  name,  I  pray  you. 

Dia.  The  coimt  Rousillon :  know  you  such  a  one  P 

Mel.  But  by  the  ear,  that  hears  most  nobly  of  him : 
Hifl  face  I  know  not  *. 

I}ia.  Whatsoe'er  he  is. 

He's  bravely  taken  here.     He  stole  from  France, 
As  'tis  reported,  for  the  king  had  married  him  • 
Against  his  liking.     Think  you  it  is  so  P 

Hel.  Ay,  surely,  mere  the  truth :  I  know  his  lady. 

Dia.  There  is  a  gentleman,  that  serves  the  count. 
Reports  but  coarsely  of  her. 

Sel.  What's  his  name  P 

Dia.  Monsieur  ParoUes. 

Sel.  0 !  I  believe  with  him. 

In  argument  of  praise,  or  to  the  worth 
Of  the  great  count  himself,  she  is  too  mean 
To  have  her  name  repeated :  all  her  deserving 
Is  a  reserved  honesty,  and  that 
I  have  not  heard  examin'd. 

Dia.  Alas,  poor  lady ! 

'Tis  a  hard  bondage,  to  become  the  wife 
Of  a  detesting  lord. 

Wid.  Ay,  right :  good  creature ',  wheresoe'er  she  is, 

*  His  face  I  know  not.]  "  Shall  we  say  here/'  asks  Coleridge,  **  that  Shake- 
speare has  unnecessarily  made  his  loveliest  character  utter  a  lie  ?  Or  shall  we 
dare  think  that,  where  to  deceive  was  necessary,  he  thought  a  pretended  verbal 
verity  a  double  crime,  equally  with  the  other  a  lie  to  the  hearer,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  attempt  to  lie  to  one's  own  conscience  ?"     Lit.  Rem.  ii.  121. 

*  —  for  the  king  had  married  him]  i.  e.  Beeawe  the  king  had  married  him : 
"  for  "  was  often  used  in  this  way,  and  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  point  out  the  in- 
stances :  they  make  themselves  evident. 

'  Ay,  right:  good  creature,]  The  folio,  1623,  has  •*!  write  good  creature;" 
the  folio,  1632,  **  I  right  good  creature :"  the  last  ought  to  be  preferred,  and  printed 
as  we  have  given  it,  "  Ay,  right :  good  creature,  wheresoe'er  she  is,''  &c.,  taking 
/  as  *'  Ay."  In  my  anxiety  to  adhere  to  the  older  text,  I  formerly  committed  an 
error,  the  setting  right  of  which  I  am  glad  to  attribute  to  the  Rev.  A.  Dyoe 
("  Remarks,"  p.  71  )f  who  has  bestowed  about  a  page  and  a  half  in  accumulating 
examples,  the  eifect  of  some  of  which  would,  however,  be  to  establish  that  he 
was  himself  mistaken.    We  accept  bis  results,  not  his  proofs. 
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Her  heart  weighs  sadly.     This  young  maid  might  do  her 
A  shrewd  turn,  if  she  pleased. 

HeL  How  do  you  mean  ? 

May  be,  the  amorous  count  solicits  her 
In  the  imlawful  purpose. 

Wid,  He  does,  indeed ; 

And  brokes  with  all  that  can  in  such  a  suit 
Corrupt  the  tender  honour  of  a  maid  : 
But  she  is  arm'd  for  him,  and  keeps  her  guard 
In  honestest  defence. 

Enter  with  drum  and  colourSy  a  party  of  the  Florentine  army ', 

Bertram,  and  Parolles. 

Mar,  The  gods  forbid  else ! 

Wid,  So,  now  they  come.— 

That  is  Antonio,  the  duke's  eldest  son ; 
That,  Escalus. 

HeL  Which  is  the  Frenchman  P 

Dia.  He ; 

That  with  the  plume :  'tis  a  most  gallant  fellow ; 
I  would  he  lov'd  his  wife.     If  he  were  honester, 
He  were  much  goodlier :  is*t  not  a  handsome  gentleman  P 

HeL  I  like  him  well. 

IHa,  'Tis  pity,  he  is  not  honest.     Yond's  that  same  knaye, 
That  leads  him  to  these  places :  were  I  his  lady, 
I  would  poison  that  vile  rascal. 

HeL  Which  is  he  P 

Dia,  That  jackanapes  with  scarfs.     Why  is  he  melancholy  ? 

HeL  Perchance  he's  hurt  i'  the  battle. 

Par,  Lose  our  drum  !  well. 

Mar,  He's  shrewdly  vexed  at  something.     Look,  he  has 
spied  us. 

Wid,  Marry,  hang  you  ! 

Mar,  And  your  courtesy,  for  a  ring-carrier ! 

[^Exeunt  Bertram,  Parolles,  Officers^  and  Soldiers, 

Wid,  The  troop  is  past.     Come,  pilgrim,  I  will  bring  you 
Where  you  shall  host :  of  enjoin'd  penitents 
There's  four  or  five,  to  great  Saint  Jaques  bound, 
Already  at  my  house. 

HeL  I  himibly  thank  you. 

■  —  a  party  of  the  Florentine  army,]     The  old  copies  read  "  and  the  vbole 
Army  ;*'  t*  e,  **  the  whole  army  "  the  theatre  oonld  afford  to  put  apoa  the  stage. 
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l^leasc  it  tliLs  mutrou,  and  this  geutlc  maid, 
To  eat  with  us  to-night,  the  charge  and  thanking 
Shall  be  for  me ;  and,  to  requite  you  farther, 
I*  will  bestow  some  precepts  of  this  virgin. 
Worthy  the  note  *. 

Both.  We'll  take  your  offer  kindly.       [Exeunt. 


SCENE  VI. 

Camp  before  Florence. 

Enter  Bertram,  and  the  two  Frenchmen  *. 

Fr,  Env.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  put  him  to*t :  let  him  have 
his  way. 

ly.  Gent.  If  your  lordship  find  him  not  a  hilding  *,  hold  me 
no  more  in  your  respect. 

D^.  Env.  On  my  life,  my  lord,  a  bubble. 

JBer.  Do  you  think  I  am  so  far  deceived  in  him  P 

IV.  Env.  Believe  it,  my  lord :  in  mine  own  direct  know- 
ledge, without  any  malice,  but  to  speak  of  him  as  my  kinsman, 
he's  a  most  notable  coward,  hn  infinite  and  endless  liar,  an 
hourly  promise-breaker,  the  owner  of  no  one  good  quality 
worthy  your  lordship's  entertainment. 

ly.  Gent.  It  were  fit  you  knew  him,  lest  reposing  too  far 
in  his  virtue,  which  he  hath  not,  he  might,  at  some  great  and 
trusty  business  in  a  main  danger,  fail  you. 

Ber.  I  would  I  knew  in  what  particular  action  to  try  him. 

Fr.  Gent.  None  better  than  to  let  him  fetch  ofi*  his  drum, 
which  you  hear  hJTn  so  confidently  imdertake  to  do. 

*  I  will  bestow  some  precepts  op  this  Tirginy 

Worthy  the  note.]  Malone  and  other  modem  editors  follow  the  second  folio 
in  reading  **  on  this  virgin ;"  but  the  first  folio  has  it  '*  of  this  virgin/'  which 
was  the  language  of  the  time.  We  have  already  met  with  several  instances  in  this 
vol.  of  the  use  of  *'  of "  for  Ofi :  see  especially  p.  522. 

>  Enter  Bertram,  and  the  two  Frenchmen.]  The  old  stage-direction  is,  "  Enter 
Count  Rousillon  and  the  Frenchmen,  as  at  first/'  referring  to  the  scene,  in  which 
"  French  E."  and  "  French  G.''  had  appeared.  In  the  present  scene,  in  the  old 
copies,  they  are  called  *'  Cap.  E."  and  "  Cap.  G."  in  the  prefixes,  while  the 
modem  editors  create  them  "  lords,"  **  1  Lord  "  and  "  2  Lord."  For  the  sake  of 
consistency,  they  are  called  in  our  text,  as  before,  '*  French  Envoy,"  and  **  French 
Gentleman."  It  appears,  by  A.  iv.  sc.  3,  that  both  of  them  were  named  Dumaine, 
and  that  they  were  brothers. 

*  —  a  HiLDiNO,]    A  hilding  is  a  base,  unworthy,  cowardly  fellow. 
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Fr.  JEnv,  I,  with  a  troop  of  Florentines,  will  suddenly  snr- 
prise  liiTTi :  such  I  will  have,  whom,  I  am  sure,  he  knows  not 
from  the  enemy.  We  will  bind  and  hoodwink  him,  so  that 
he  shall  suppose  no  other  but  that  he  is  carried  into  the  leaguer 
of  the  adversaries  *,  when  we  bring  him  to  our  own  tents.  Be 
but  your  lordship  present  at  his  examination,  if  he  do  not,  &r 
the  promise  of  his  life,  and  in  the  highest  compulsion  of  base 
fear,  offer  to  betray  you,  and  deliver  all  the  intelligence  in  his 
power  against  you,  and  that  with  the  divine  forfeit  of  his  soul 
upon  oath,  never  trust  my  judgment  in  any  thing. 

Fr,  Getit.  0  !  for  the  love  of  laughter,  let  hiTn  fetch  oflf 
his  drum  * ;  he  says  he  has  a  stratagem  for't.  When  your 
lordship  sees  the  bottom  of  his  success  in't  *,  and  to  what  metal 
this  counterfeit  lump  of  ore  •  will  be  melted,  if  you  give  him 
not  John  Drum's  entertainment',  your  inclining  cannot  be 
removed.     Here  he  comes. 

Enter  Parolles. 

Fr,  Env,  0 !  for  the  love  of  laughter,  hinder  not  the  honour 
of  his  design  * :  let  him  fetch  off  his  drum  in  any  hand. 

Ber.  How  now,  monsieur  ?  this  drum  sticks  sorely  in  your 
disposition. 

*  —  he  is  carried  into  the  lbagubr  of  the  adyerswies,]  i.  e.  Camp.  Donee 
aptly  quotes  the  following: — "They  wiU  not  voachsafe  in  their  speaches  or 
writings  to  use  our  ancient  termes  belonging  to  matters  of  warre,  bat  doo  call  a 
campe  by  the  Duteh  name  of  Legar ;  nor  will  not  affoord  to  say,  that  sach  a  tofwne 
or  such  a  fort  is  besieged,  but  that  it  is  helegard"  Sir  John  Smythe'a  "  Dis- 
courses/' &c.  1590. 

*  —  let  him  feteh  off  his  drum :]  "  Off''  is  from  the  corr.  fo.  1632 ;  and  we 
may  be  pretty  sure  that  it  had  dropped  out  here,  because  the  e^presaion  is  re- 
peated just  below,  "  let  him  fetch  off  his  drum  in  any  hand." 

^  —  of  HIS  success  in't,]     The  old  copies  have  thU  for  "his." 

*  —  counterfeit  lump  of  ore]  The  old  copies  read  oun  for  "  ore."  Theobald 
made  the  judicious  alteration. 

f  —  John  Drum's  entertainment,]  This  proverbial  expression  seems  equivalent 
to  drumming  out.  It  is  often  met  with  in  old  writers,  beginning  with  Goeeon,  in 
his  "School  of  Abuse,"  1579.  In  1601,  a  play  was  published,  caUed  "Jack 
Drum's  Entertainment,"  which  was  so  popular  as  to  be  reprinted  twice  afterwards. 
It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  later  instances,  but  one  of  the  earliest  drmmas,  in 
which  Jack  Drum's  entertainment  is  mentioned,  is  "  The  Three  Ladies  of  London," 
15H4,  where  Dissimulation  tells  Simplicity,  "  Pack  hence,  away — Jack  Dram's 
entertainment." 

'  —  hinder  not  the  honour  of  his  design :]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  old 
copies,  which  ought  to  be  adhered  to :  "  the  honour  of  his  design  "  is  the  honour 
Parolles  will  pretend  to  gain  by  it.  Modern  editors  have  changed  "honour"  to 
humour^  without  either  warranty  or  fitness.  If  it  had  been  "  the  design  "  instead 
of  "his  design,"  viz.  the  design  against  Parolles,  and  not  his  own  pretended 
honourable  purpose,  the  case  would  have  been  different. 
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Fr.  Gent  A  pox  on't !  let  it  go  :  'tis  but  a  drum. 

Par.  But  a  drum !  Is't  but  a  drum  P  A  drum  so  lost  I — 
There  was  an  excellent  command,  to  charge  in  with  our  horse 
upon  our  own  wings,  and  to  rend  our  own  soldiers  ! 

jy.  Gent  That  was  not  to  be  blamed  in  the  command  of  the 
service' :  it  was  a  disaster  of  war  that  Caesar  himself  could  not 
have  prevented,  if  he  had  been  there  to  command. 

£er.  Well,  we  cannot  greatly  condemn  our  success :  some 
dishonour  we  had  in  the  loss  of  that  drum ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
recovered. 

Par.  It  might  have  been  recovered. 

£er.  It  might ;  but  it  is  not  now. 

Par.  It  is  to  be  recovered.  But  that  the  merit  of  service 
is  seldom  attributed  to  the  true  and  exact  performer,  I  would 
have  that  drum  or  another,  or  hicjacet — 

Ber.  Why,  if  you  have  a  stomach  to't,  monsieur,  if  you 
think  your  mystery  in  stratagem  can  bring  this  instrument  of 
honour  again  into  his  native  quarter,  be  magnanimous  in  the 
enterprise,  and  go  on ;  I  will  grace  the  attempt  for  a  worthy 
exploit :  if  you  speed  well  in  it,  the  duke  shall  both  speak  of 
it,  and  extend  to  you  what  farther  becomes  his  greatness,  even 
to  the  utmost  syllable  of  your  worthiness. 

Par.  By  the  hand  of  a  soldier,  I  will  undertake  it. 

Ber.  But  you  must  not  now  slimiber  in  it. 

Par.  I'll  about  it  this  evening :  and  I  will  presently  pen 
down  my  dHemmas,  encourage  myself  in  my  certainty,  put 
myself  into  my  mortal  preparation,  and  by  midnight  look  to 
hear  farther  from  me. 

Ber.  May  I  be  bold  to  acquaint  his  grace  you  are  gone 
about  it  P 

Par.  I  know  not  what  the  success  will  be,  my  lord ;  but 
the  attempt  I  vow. 

Ber.  I  know  thou  art  valiant,  and  to  the  possibility  of  thy 
soldiership  will  subscribe  for  thee.     Farewell. 

Par.  I  love  not  many  words.  [^Eont. 

Fr.  JEnv.  No  more  than  a  fish  loves  water. — ^Is  not  this  a 
strange  fellow,  my  lord,  that  so  confidently  seems  to  imdertake 
this  business,  which  he  knows  is  not  to  be  done,  damns  him- 
self to  do,  and  dares  better  be  damned  than  to  do't  ? 

Fr.  Gent.  You  do  not  know  him,  my  lord,  as  we  do :  certain 
it  is,  that  he  will  steal  himself  into  a  man's  favour,  and  for  a 

*  —  in  the  command  of  the  service :]  Perhaps,  ''  conduct  of  the  aerrice ;''  and 
lower  down,  mastery,  and  not  **  mystery  in  stratagem." 
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week  escape  a  great  deal  of  discoyeries ;  but  when  you  find 
him  out,  you  have  him  ever  after. 

Ber,  Why,  do  you  think,  he  will  make  no  deed  at  all  of 
this,  that  so  seriously  he  does  address  himself  unto  P 

Fr,  Env.  None  in  the  world ;  but  return  with  an  invention, 
and  clap  upon  you  two  or  three  probable  lies.  But  we  have 
almost  embossed  him  ^^  you  shall  see  his  £eJ1  to-night ;  fiir, 
indeed,  he  is  not  for  your  lordship's  respect. 

Fr.  Gent,  We'll  make  you  some  sport  with  the  fox,  ere  we 
case  him  ^  He  was  first  smoked  by  the  old  lord  Lafeu :  when 
his  disguise  and  he  is  parted,  t«ll  me  what  a  sprat  you  shall 
find  him,  which  you  shall  see  this  very  night. 

Pr.  Eni\  I  must  go  look  my  twigs :  he  shall  be  caught. 

Ber,  Your  brother,  he  shall  go  along  with  me. 

Fr,  Gent,  As't  please  your  lordship. 

Fr,  Env,  I'll  leave  you*.  [Eoni, 

Ber,  Now  will  I  lead  you  to  the  house,  and  show  you 
The  lass  I  spoke  of. 

Fr,  Gent,  But,  you  say,  she's  honest. 

Ber,  That's  all  the  fault.     I  spoke  with  her  but  once. 
And  found  her  wondrous  cold ;  but  I  sent  to  her. 
By  this  same  coxcomb  that  we  have  i'  the  wind, 
Tokens  and  letters  which  she  did  re-send ; 
And  this  is  all  I  have  done.     She's  a  fair  creature : 
Will  you  go  see  her  ? 

Fr,  Gent.  With  all  my  heart,  my  lord.  [Exeufd. 

SCENE  vn. 

Florence.     A  Boom  in  the  Widow's  House. 

Enter  Helena  and  Widow, 

Hel,  If  you  misdoubt  me,  that  I  am  not  she, 
I  know  not  how  I  shall  assure  you  farther, 

'°  —  we  have  almost  embossed  him,]  t.  e.  Made  him  foam  at  the  month  widi 
hunting  him  down.  See  p.  444.  They  had  run  him  so  hard  that,  like  an  over- 
wearied deer,  his  fall  was  to  be  soon  expected. 

*  —  ere  we  case  him.]    Ere  we  deprive  him  of  his  "  case/'  or  sldn ;  strip  him. 

'  Fr.  Env.  I'll  leave  you.]  There  is  8ome  little  confusion  of  persons  in  thk 
part  of  the  dialogue.  The  Fr.  Env.  should  say,  **  V\\  leave  you/'  and  make  his 
ejri/,  for  the  purpose  of  "looking  his  twigs:''  tha Fr.  Gent,  should  remain  with 
Bertram.  Perhaps  all  that  is  absolutely  necessary  is  to  give,  *'  As't  please  your 
lordship:  I'll  leave  you,"  to  the  Fr,  Env,  instead  of  the  JFV*.  Gtnt,  as  in  the  old 
copies. 
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l)ut  1  shall  lose  tlie  grounds  I  work  upon. 

Wid,  Though  my  estate  be  fall'n,  I  was  well  bom, 
^Nothing  acquainted  with  these  businesses, 
And  would  not  put  my  reputation  now 
In  any  staining  act. 

HeL  Nor  would  I  wish  you. 

Pirst,  give  me  trust,  the  count  he  is  my  husband, 
And  what  to  your  sworn  counsel  I  have  spoken. 
Is  so,  from  word  to  word ;  and  then  you  cannot, 
By  the  good  aid  that  I  of  you  shall  borrow, 
Err  in  bestowing  it. 

Wid,  1  should  believe  you ; 

For  you  have  show'd  me  that,  which  well  approves 
You  are  great  in  fortune. 

Sel.  Take  this  purse  of  gold. 

And  let  me  buy  your  friendly  help  thus  far. 
Which  I  will  over-pay,  and  pay  again. 
When  I  have  found  it.     The  count  he  woos  your  daughter. 
Lays  down  his  wanton  siege  before  her  beauty. 
Resolved  to  carry  her  * :  let  her,  in  fine,  consent. 
As  we'll  direct  her  how  'tis  best  to  bear  it. 
Now,  his  important  blood  *  will  nought  deny 
That  she'll  demand  :  a  ring  the  county  wears. 
That  downward  bath  succeeded  in  his  house. 
From  son  to  son,  some  four  or  five  descents 
Since  the  first  father  wore  it ;  this  ring  he  holds 
In  most  rich  choice,  yet,  in  his  idle  fire. 
To  buy  his  will  it  would  not  seem  too  dear, 
Howe'er  repented  after. 

Wid,  Now  I  see 

The  bottom  of  your  purpose. 

Sel.  You  see  it  lawful  then.     It  is  no  more. 
But  that  your  daughter,  ere  she  seems  as  won. 
Desires  this  ring ;  appoints  him  an  encounter ; 
In  fine,  delivers  me  to  fill  the  time, 
Herself  most  chastely  absent.     After  this  *, 

'  Resolved  to  cairy  her:]  The  first  folio  has  retohe^  and  the  second retohett 
but  the  tme  reading  seems  given  in  a  MS.  correction  in  Lord  Elleamere's  folio 
of  l(»23,  which  has  **  resoWed/'  t.  e.  being  resolved. 

*  Now,  his  IMPORTANT  blood]  i.  e.  Importunate— ewipor/fln/,  Fr.  as  Tjrrwhitt 
truly  observes. 

*  Herself  most  chastely  absent.  After  this,]  The  word  "  this  "  is  an  addition 
in  the  second  folio ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  it  had  dropped  out  in  the  press,  as 
the  line  is  imperfect  without  it :  it  is  however  not  absolutely  required  by  the  sense. 
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To  marry  her,  I'll  add  three  thousand  crowns 
To  what  is  past  already. 

Wid.  I  have  yielded. 

Instruct  my  daughter  how  she  shall  persever, 
That  time  and  place,  with  this  deceit  so  lawfiil. 
May  prove  coherent.     Every  night  he  comes 
With  musics  of  all  sorts,  and  songs  composed 
To  her  unworthiness  :  it  nothing  steads  us, 
To  chide  him  from  our  eaves,  for  he  persists. 
As  if  his  life  lay  on't. 

Sel.  Why  then,  to-night 

Let  us  assay  our  plot ;  which,  if  it  speed, 
Is  wicked  meaning  in  a  lawfrd  deed. 
And  lawftd  meaning  in  a  lawfiil  act ; 
Where  both  not  sin,  and  yet  a  sinftd  fact  *. 
But  let's  about  it.  \^Exeunt 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

Without  the  Florentine  Camp. 

JEnter  French  Envoy'',  tcithfive  or  six  Soldiers  in  ambush, 

Fr,  Env,  He  can  come  no  other  way  but  by  this  hedge 
comer.  When  you  sally  upon  him,  speak  what  terrible  lan- 
guage you  will :  though  you  imderstand  it  not  yourselves,  no 
matter ;  for  we  must  not  seem  to  understcmd  him,  unless  some 
one  among  us,  whom  we  must  produce  for  an  interpreter. 

1  Sold.  Good  captain,  let  me  be  the  interpreter. 

Fr,  Env,  Art  not  acquainted  with  him  P  knows  he  not  thy 
voice  ? 

Possibly  the  true  reading  is  *^  afterwards/'  and  not  *'  alter  thit;**  but  the  folio  of 
1G32  is,  of  course,  next  in  authority  to  that  of  1623. 

^  Where  both  not  sin,  and  yet  a  sinful  fact.]  This  riddle  may  be  thus  solved : 
Bertram's  *' meaning"  was  "wicked,''  though  the  "deed"  he  committed  was 
"lawful:"  Helen's  "meaning"  and  "act"  were  both  "lawful;"  and  neither  of 
them  sinned,  although  the  "  fact "  appeared  "  sinful."  The  passage  has  jMrodnced 
controversy.  Warburton  would  read,  "  And  lawful  meaning  in  a  wicked  act,"  and 
Hanmer,  "  Unlawful  meaning  in  a  lawful  act ;"  but  no  change  is  required. 

f  Ent€r  French  Envoy,]  Called  "  one  of  the  Frenchmen  "  in  the  old  stBg^- 
direction,  and  "  first  Lord "  by  modern  editors.  He  is  the  same  who  was 
originally  designated  in  the  prefixes  as  "  French  £."  and  afterwards  as  "  Cap.  £." 
We  have  called  him  consistently  "  French  Envoy  "  throughout. 
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1  Sold.  No,  sir,  I  warrant  you. 

J^.  JEnv.  But  what  linsy-woolBj  hast  thou  to  speak  to  us 
again? 

1  Sold.  Even  such  as  you  speak  to  me. 

Fr.  Env.  He  must  think  us  some  band  of  strangers  i'  the 
adversary's  entertainment.  Now,  he  hath  a  smack  of  all 
neighbouring  languages ;  therefore,  we  must  every  one  be  a 
man  of  his  own  fancy,  not  to  know  what  we  speak  one  to 
another ;  so  we  seem  to  know  is  to  go  straight  to  our  purpose  * : 
chough's  language,  gabble  enough,  and  good  enough. — A&  for 
you,  interpreter,  you  must  seem  very  politic. — ^But  couch,  ho  ! 
here  he  comes,  to  beguile  two  hours  in  a  sleep,  and  then  to 
return  and  swear  the  lies  he  forges.  [They  stand  hack. 

Enter  Parolles. 

Par.  Ten  o'clock :  within  these  three  hours  'twill  be  time 
enough  to  go  home.  What  shall  I  say  I  have  done  P  It 
must  be  a  very  plausive  invention  that  carries  it.  They 
begin  to  smoke  me,  and  disgraces  have  of  late  knocked  too 
often  at  my  door.  I  find,  my  tongue  is  too  foolhardy  ;  but 
my  heart  hath  the  fear  of  Mars  before  it,  and  of  his  creatures, 
not  daring  the  reports  of  my  tongue. 

Fr.  Env.  [Aside.']  This  is  the  first  truth  that  e'er  thine 
own  tongue  was  guilty  of. 

Par.  What  the  devil  should  move  me  to  undertake  the 
recovery  of  this  drum,  being  not  ignorant  of  the  impossibility, 
and  knowing  I  had  no  such  purpose  P  I  must  give  myself 
some  hurts,  and  say,  I  got  them  in  exploit.  Yet  slight  ones 
will  not  carry  it :  they  ^dll  say,  "  Came  you  off  with  so  little  P'* 
and  great  ones  I  dare  not  give.  Wherefore  P  what's  the 
instance  *  P  Tongue,  I  must  put  you  into  a  butter- woman's 
mouth,  and  buy  myself  another  of  Bajazet's  mide  ^  if  you 
prattle  me  into  these  perils. 

'  —  80  we  seem  to  know  is  to  go  straight  to  our  purpose :]  In  the  originals 
it  is  "  so  we  seem  to  know  is  to  know  straight  our  purpose :"  the  compositor  re- 
peated know  instead  of  **  go,"  and  then  omitted  "  to."  We  derive  this  emendation 
from  the  corr,  fo.  1632.     The  restored  words  require  no  explanation. 

»  Wherefore  ?  what's  the  instance  ?]  Johnson  says  that  "  instance  "  here  meant 
proof:  but  it  seems  rather  to  mean,  as  in  **  Hamlet/'  A.  iii.  sc.  2,  motive.  "  What 
motive  is  there  (asks  Part>lle8)  that  I  should  give  myself  great  hurts?"  He  does 
not  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  wounding  himself,  but  is  resolved  to  trust  to  the 
lies  he  can  invent. 

»  —  and  buy  myself  another  of  Bajazet's  mulk,]  The  allusion  here  is  not 
intelligible  in  our  day,  though  probably  well  understood  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare* 

VOL.  II.  Q  q 
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Fr.  Env,  [Aside,']  Is  it  possible,  he  should  know  what  he 
is,  and  be  that  he  is  ? 

Par,  I  would  the  cutting  of  my  garments  would  serve  the 
turn ;  or  the  breaking  of  my  Spanish  sword. 

Fr,  Env,  [Aside,']  We  cannot  afford  you  so. 

Par.  Or  the  baring  of  my  beard  * ;  and  to  say,  it  was  in 
stratagem. 

Fr,  Env,  [Aside,]  'Twoidd  not  do. 

Par.  Or  to  drown  my  clothes,  and  say  I  was  stripped. 

Fr,  Env,  [Aside,]  Hardly  serve. 

Par,  Though  I  swore  I  leaped  from  the  window  of  the 
citadel — 

Fr,  Env,  [Aside,]  How  deep  R 

Par,  Thirty  fathom. 

Fr,  Env,  [Aside,]  Three  great  oaths  woidd  scarce  make 
that  be  believed. 

Par,  I  would  I  had  any  drum  of  the  enemy's :  I  would 
swear  I  recovered  it. 

Fr.  Env,  [Aside,]  You  shall  hear  one  anon. 

Par,  A  drum,  now,  of  the  enemy's  !  [Al<irum  within. 

Fr,  Env,  Throca  movousns,  cargo,  cargo,  cargo. 

All,  Cargo,  cargo,  villianda  par  corho,  cargo. 

Par.  0  !  ransom,  ransom ! — Do  not  hide  mine  eyes. 

[They  seize  and  blindfold  him, 

1  Sold.  Boskos  thromuldo  hoskos. 

Par.  I  know  you  are  the  Muskos'  regiment ; 

The  old  copies  read  ''  mule/'  which  Warburton  altered  to  mute ;  thereby  not 
rendering  the  allusion  at  all  more  perspicuous :  in  Turkey  they  have  both 
"  mules ''  and  mutes.  Reed  added  the  following  note  in  defence  of  the  reading  of 
all  the  folios: — 

"  Perhaps  there  may  be  here  a  reference  to  the  following  apologue,  mentioned 
by  Maitland,  in  one  of  his  despatches  to  Secretary  Cecil :  *  I  think  yow  have 
hard  the  apologue  off  the  Philosopher  who  for  th'  emperor's  plesure  tooke  upon 
him  to  make  a  Moyle  speak :  In  many  yeares  the  lyke  may  yet  be,  eyther  that  the 
MoyUf  the  Philosopher,  or  Eamperor  may  dye  before  the  tyme  be  fully  ronne 
out.'  Haynes's  Collection,  369.  Parolles  probably  means,  he  must  buy  a  tongue 
which  has  still  to  learn  the  use  of  speech,  that  he  may  run  himself  into  no  more 
difficulties  by  his  loquacity." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  Tamerlane  and  Bajazet  had  both  been  brought 
upon  the  stage  before  the  year  1590,  and  Bajazet  may  have  been  attended  by  a 
mutCt  who  figured  prominently,  though  none  such  is  found  in  Marlowe's  pUy.  The 
corr.  fo.  1632  leaves  it  "mule,"  without  alteration.  Malone  omits  "myself"  in 
his  reading  of  the  passage. 

'  Or  the  BARING  of  my  beard ;]  We  have  the  expression  of  "  baring  "  apphed 
to  the  shaving  of  the  head  in  "  Measure  for  Measure :"  "  Shave  the  haul,  and  tie 
the  beard ;  and  say  it  was  the  desire  of  the  penitent  to  be  so  bared  before  his 
death." 


^^. 
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^VjkI  I  shall  lose  my  life  lor  want  of  language. 
If  there  be  here  German,  or  Dane,  low  Dutch, 
Italian,  or  French,  let  him  speak  to  me : 
I  will  discover  that  which  shall  undo 
The  Florentine. 

1  Sold.  Boakoa  vauvado  : — 

I  understand  thee,  and  can  speak  thy  tongue ' : — 
Kerehjhonto : — Sir, 

Betake  thee  to  thy  faith,  for  seventeen  poniards 
Are  at  thy  bosom. 

Par.  0 ! 

1  Sold.  0!  pray,  pray,  pray. — 

Manka  revania  dulche. 

Fr.  JEnv.  Oscorhidulchos  volivorco. 

1  Sold.  The  general  is  content  to  spare  thee  yet. 
And,  hoodwink'd  as  thou  art,  will  lead  thee  on 
To  gather  from  thee :  haply,  thou  may'st  inform 
Something  to  save  thy  life. 

Par.  0 !  let  me  live. 

And  all  the  secrets  of  our  camp  I'll  show. 
Their  force,  their  purposes  ;  nay,  I'll  speak  that 
Which  you  will  wonder  at. 

1  Sohl.  But  wilt  thou  faithfully  ? 

Par.  K I  do  not,  danm  me. 

1  Sold.  Acordo  linta. — 
Come  on ;  thou  art  granted  space. 

[Exity  icith  Parolles  guarded  *. 
Fr.  Env.  Go,  tell  the  count  Rousillon,  and  my  brother. 
We  have  caught  the  woodcock,  and  will  keep  him  muffled, 
Till  we  do  hear  from  them. 

2  Sold.  Captain,  I  will. 
Fr.  Env.  A'  will  betray  us  all  unto  ourselves : 

Inform  on  that  *. 

2  Sold.  So  I  will,  sir. 

Fr.  Env.  Till  then,  I'll  keep  him  dark,  and  safely  lock'd. 

[Exeunt. 

'  I  understand  thee,  and  can  speak  thy  tongue :]  The  person  who  utters  this 
line  is  called  Inter,  or  Interpreter^  in  the  old  copies ;  bnt  he  is  the  "  1  Sold.," 
who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  scene,  had  undertaken  the  part. 

*  Exit,  with  Parolles  guarded.]  The  folios  have  here  "  a  short  alarum  within ;" 
no  doubt,  to  give  a  panic  to  Publics,  as  he  was  taking  his  departure  hood- winked. 

»  Inform  on  that.]  f .  e.  Inform  of  that,  or  on  that  point.  Rowe  substituted 
**  Inform  'em  that,"  without  the  slightest  necessity,  and  the  oorr.  fo.  1({32  makes 
no  change  of  the  sort.     It  is  only  an  instance  of  the  use  of  "  on  *'  for  qf, 
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SCENE  II. 

Florence.     A  Room  in  the  WidoVs  House. 

JEnter  Bertram  and  Diana. 

£er.  They  told  me,  that  your  name  was  FontibelL 

Dia,  No,  my  good  lord,  Diana. 

Ber,  Titled  goddess. 

And  worth  it,  with  addition  !    But,  fair  soul, 
In  your  fine  frame  hath  love  no  quality  P 
If  the  quick  fire  of  youth  light  not  your  mind, 
You  are  no  maiden,  but  a  monimient : 
When  you  are  dead,  you  shoidd  be  such  a  one 
As  you  are  now,  for  you  are  cold  and  stone  • ; 
And  now  you  should  be  as  your  mother  was, 
When  your  sweet  self  was  got. 

IHa.  She  then  was  honest. 

£er.  So  shoidd  you  be. 

Bia,  No : 

My  mother  did  but  duty ;  such,  my  lord, 
As  you  owe  to  your  wife. 

Ber.  No  more  o'  that : 

I  pr'ythee,  do  not  strive  against  my  vows. 
I  was  compelled  to  her ;  but  I  love  thee 
By  love's  own  sweet  constraint,  and  will  for  ever 
Do  thee  all  rights  of  service. 

Dia.  Ay,  so  you  serve  us. 

Till  we  serve  you  ;  but  when  you  have  our  roses, 
You  barely  leave  our  thorns  to  prick  ourselves '', 
And  mock  us  with  our  bareness. 

Ber.  How  have  I  sworn  ? 

Dia.  'Tis  not  the  many  oaths  that  make  the  truth, 

^  — for  you  are  cold  and  stone  ;]  This  is  the  excellent  emendation  of  the  ootr. 
fo.  1632,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  gives  the  genuine  language  of  Shakespeare : 
it  is  peculiarly  in  his  manner,  and  the  whole  figure  is  thus  brought  to  a  dimax. 
It  is  "  cold  and  tieme  "  in  the  folios  ;  and  the  final  e  in  the  last  word,  no  doubt, 
led  to  the  blunder.  Diana  was  no  ''  maiden,  but  a  monument,"  and  therefore 
**  cold  and  stone."     So  Spenser,  Amorefti,  Son.  liv. : — 

"  What  then  can  move  her?  if  not  mirth  nor  mone, 
She  is  no  woman,  but  a  senseless  stone." 
Shakespeare,  in  the  same  way,  intended  a  couplet. 

'  You  BARELY  leave  our  thorns  to  prick  ourselves.]  May  we  not  suspect  that 
**  barely  "  here  ought  to  be  basely  ? 
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But  the  plain  single  vow,  that  is  voVd  true. 

What  is  not  holy,  that  we  swear  not  by, 

But  take  the  Highest  to  witness :  then,  pray  you,  tell  me, 

If  I  should  swear  by  Jove's  great  attributes  *, 

I  lov'd  you  dearly,  would  you  believe  my  oaths. 

When  I  did  love  you  ill '  ?  this  has  no  holding, 

To  swear  by  him,  whom  I  protest  to  love. 

That  I  will  work  against  him '.     Therefore,  your  oaths 

Are  words  and  poor  conditions,  but  unseal'd, 

At  least,  in  my  opinion. 

Ber,  Change  it,  change  it. 

Be  not  so  holy-cruel :  love  is  holy. 
And  my  integrity  ne'er  knew  the  crafts. 
That  you  do  charge  men  with.     Stand  no  more  off. 
But  give  thyself  unto  my  sick  desires. 
Who  then  recover  :  say,  thou  art  mine,  and  ever 
My  love,  as  it  begins,  shall  so  persever. 

Dia,  I  see,  that  men  make  hopes,  in  such  a  suit ', 
That  we'll  forsake  ourselves.     Give  me  that  ring. 

Ber,  I'll  lend  it  thee,  my  dear ;  but  have  no  power 
To  give  it  from  me. 

Dia.  Will  you  not,  my  lord  P 

Ber.  It  is  an  honour  'longing  to  our  house. 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors, 

*  If  I  should  swear  by  Jovb's  great  attributes  J  Thus  distinctly  printed  in  all 
the  folios  I  have  seen;  but  Johnson  says,  that  **it  is  doubtful  whether  it  be 
love's  or  love's."  Either  way,  he  found  the  passage  difficult.  The  second  folio 
has,  *'  Jove's  great  attribute,** 

>  When  I  did  love  you  ill  ?]  i. «.  When  I  did  love  you,  for  your  ill  or  injury. 
This  is  Heath's  interpretation. 

* this  has  no  holding 

To  swear  by  him,  whom  I  protest  to  love, 

That  I  will  work  against  him.]  These  lines  have  not  been  understood,  on 
account  of  the  inversion :  '*  to  swear  by  him  "  is  to  swear  by  Jove,  previously 
mentioned ;  and  the  meaning  seems  evident  when  we  read  the  passage  thus  :— 
**  This  has  no  holding,  to  swear  by  him,  [t.  e.  Jove,]  that  I  will  work  against  him 
whom  I  protest  to  love." 

'  I  see,  that  men  make  hopes,  in  such  a  suit,]  This  again  is  an  excellent  emen- 
dation in  the  corr.  fo.  1632,  clearing  up  a  passage  that  has  always  seemed  to 
present  an  invincible  corruption  :  for  *'  hopes  "  the  old  copies  absurdly  read  ropei^ 
and  for  •*  suit,"  (then  spelt  with  a  final  «,)  acarre.  The  plain  meaning  is,  that 
men  make  hopes,  when  they  are  preferring  such  a  suit  as  that  of  Bertram,  that 
women  will  forsake  themselves  and  submit  to  importunity.  The  attempts  to 
explain  the  original  text  are  little  less  than  ridiculous :  the  emendation  has  been  thus 
rendered  in  the  German  : — 

**  Ich  seh,  ihr  Manner  hoflft  bei  solchem  Werben 
Auf  unsem  Leichtsinn," 
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Which  'twere  the  greatest  obloquy  i'  the  world  * 
In  me  to  lose. 

Dm.  Mine  honour's  such  a  ring  : 

My  chastity's  the  jewel  of  our  house, 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors, 
Which  'twere  the  greatest  obloquy  i'  the  world 
In  me  to  lose.     Thus,  your  own  proper  wisdom 
Brings  in  the  champion,  honour,  on  my  part 
Against  your  vain  assaidt. 

Ber,  Here,  take  my  ribag  : 

My  house,  mine  honour,  yea,  my  life  be  thine, 
And  I'll  be  bid  by  thee  *. 

Dia,  When    midnight     comes,    knock    at    my    chamber 
window  : 
I'll  order  take  my  mother  shall  not  hear. 
Now  will  I  charge  you  in  the  band  of  truth. 
When  you  have  conquer'd  my  yet  maiden  bed, 
Remain  there  but  an  hour,  nor  speak  to  me. 
My  reasons  are  most  strong  ;  and  you  shall  know  them^ 
When  back  again  this  ring  shall  be  deliver'd : 
And  on  your  finger,  in  the  night,  I'll  put 
Another  ring ;  that  what  in  time  proceeds 
May  token  to  the  future  our  past  deeds. 
Adieu,  till  then ;  then,  fail  not.     You  have  won 
A  wife  of  me,  though  there  my  hope  be  done  *. 

Ber,  A  heaven  on  earth  I  have  won  by  wooing  thee. 

[ExU. 

Dia,  For  which  live  long  to  thank  both  heaven  and  me ! 

You  may  so  in  the  end. 

My  mother  told  me  just  how  he  would  woo. 
As  if  she  sat  in's  heart :  she  says,  all  men 
Have  the  like  oaths.     He  had  sworn  to  marry  me. 
When  his  wife's  dead ;  therefore  I'll  lie  with  him 


*  Which  'twerb  the  greatest  obloquy]  The  old  text  is,  "  which  were  the 
greatest  obloquy  "  both  here  and  afterwards,  but  the  letter  /  had  probably  dropped 
out,  leaving  were  without  a  nominative  to  govern  it :  "  which  "  is  obvionsly  the 
accusative  after  '*  lose."  "  Twere  "  is  from  the  corr.  fo.  1632. 
•  »  And  I'll  be  bid  by  thee.]  i.e.  And  Til  be  ordered  by  thee;  but  may  we  not 
read  "An  I  be  bid  by  thee,"  which  is  equivalent  to  "  If  I  be  invited  by  thee?" 
Diana  invites  him  immediately  afterwards. 

®  —  there  my  hope  be  done.]  We  do  not  alter  the  old  text  here,  since  "  done," 
of  the  early  impressions,  seems  as  good  as  none,  which  is  the  word  supplied  in 
the  corr.  fo.  lf>32.  Diana  may  mean  rather  that  her  hope  is  at  an  end,  than  that 
she  never  had  any  hope. 
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When  I  am  buried.     Since  Frenchmen  are  bo  braid ', 

Marry  that  will,  I  live  and  die  a  maid. 

Only,  in  this  disguise,  I  think't  no  sin 

To  co^en  him  that  would  unjustly  win.  [Sxit 


SCENE  III. 

The  Florentine  Gamp. 

Enter  the  two  Frenchmen,  and  two  or  three  Soldiers, 

Fr,  Gent.  You  have  not  given  him  his  mother's  letter. 

JFV.  Env,  I  have  delivered  it  an  hour  since  :  there  is  some- 
thing in't  that  stings  his  nature,  for  on  the  reading  it  he 
changed  almost  into  another  man. 

Fr.  Gent  He  has  much  worthy  blame  laid  upon  him,  for 
shaking  off  so  good  a  wife,  and  so  sweet  a  lady. 

Fr,  Env.  Especially  he  hath  incurred  the  everlasting  dis- 
pleasure of  the  king,  who  had  even  tuned  his  bounty  to  sing 
happiness  to  him.  I  will  tell  you  a  thing,  but  you  shall  let 
it  dwell  darkly  within  you. 

Fr.  Gent.  When  you  have  spoken  it,  'tis  dead,  and  I  am 
the  grave  of  it. 

JFV.  Env.  He  hath  perverted  a  young  gentlewoman,  here 
in  Florence,  of  a  most  chaste  renown,  and  this  liight  he 
fleshes  his  will  in  the  spoil  of  her  honour :  he  hath  given  her 
his  monumental  ring,  and  thinks  himself  made  in  the  unchaste 
composition. 

Fr.  Gent  Now,  God  delay  our  rebellion:  as  we  are  our- 
selves, what  things  are  we ! 

Fr.  Env.  Merely  our  own  traitors :  and  as  in  the  common 
course  of  all  treasons,  we  still  see  them  reveal  themselves  till 
they  attain  to  their  abhorred  ends  *,  so  he  that  in  this  action 

'  Since  Frenchmen  are  so  braid,]  The  explanation  of  this  word  given  by 
Stecvens  is  "  cro/yy,  deceitful"  and  he  derives  it  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  bred^ 
which  is  usually  translated  /rati*.  The  ordinary  sense  is  that  which  Palsgrave 
gives  in  his  Dictionary,  1630,  "  hastynesse  of  mynde."  *'  At  a  braid,"  or  on  a 
rnddetiy  is  a  not  unusual  expression  ;  the  meaning  of  Diana,  therefore,  may  be, 
that  Frenchmen  are  so  hatty  and  tudden,  or  impetuous  in  their  desires.  Tooke's 
notion  about  "bray'd  in  a  mortar"  brings  to  mind  a  very  different,  and  more 
familiar  use  of  the  word  bray. 

■  —  till  they  attain  to  their  abhorred  ends,]  Meaning  not  the  execution  of 
their  projects,  but  their  own  fatal  ends  as  traitors.  We  only  give  this  explanation 
because  the  passage  has  not  been  understood  by  Mr,  Singer.  Just  below,  "  most " 
is  from  the  oorr.  fo.  1632,  the  old  reading  being  meant. 


ft 
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contrives  against  his  own  nobility,  in  his  proper  stream 
overflows  himself. 

Fr,  Gent,  Is  it  not  most  damnable  in  ns,  to  be  trumpeters 
of  our  unlawful  intents?  We  shall  not  then  have  his 
company  to-night. 

Fr,  Unv.  Not  till  after  midnight,  for  he  is  dieted  to  his 
hour. 

Fr,  Gent.  That  approaches  apace:  I  would  gladly  have 
him  see  his  companion  anatomized  *,  that  he  might  take  a 
measure  of  his  own  judgments,  wherein  so  curiously  he  had 
set  this  coimterfeit. 

Fr,  Env,  We  will  not  meddle  with  him  till  he  come,  for 
his  presence  must  be  the  whip  of  the  other. 

Fr,  Gent,  In  the  mean  time,  what  hear  you  of  these  wars  ? 

F\  Env,  I  hear  there  is  an  overture  of  peace. 

Fr,  Gent,  Nay,  I  assure  you,  a  peace  concluded. 

Fr,  Env,  What  will  count  Rousillon  do  then?  will  he 
travel  higher,  or  return  again  into  France  ? 

Fr,  Gent,  I  perceive  by  this  demand  you  are  not  altogether 
of  his  council. 

Fr.  Env,  Let  it  be  forbid,  sir ;  so  should  I  be  a  great  deal 
of  his  act. 

Fr.  Gent.  Sir,  his  wife  some  two  months  since  fled  from 
his  house :  her  pretence  is  a  pilgrimage  to  Saint  Jaques  le 
Grand,  which  holy  undertaking  with  most  austere  sanctimony 
she  accomplished ;  and,  there  residing,  the  tenderness  of  her 
nature  became  as  a  prey  to  her  grief;  in  fine,  made  a  groan 
of  her  last  breath,  and  now  she  sings  in  heaven. 

Fr.  Env,  How  is  this  justified  ? 

Fr.  Gent.  The  stranger  part  of  it  by  her  own  letters*; 
which  make  her  story  true,  even  to  the  point  of  her  death : 
her  death  itself,  which  could  not  be  her  office  to  say,  is  come, 
and  faithfully  confirmed  by  the  rector  of  the  place. 

^  —  his  COMPANION  anatomized,]  So  the  corr.  fo.  1632,  for  cumpany  of  the 
folio,  1623.  On  p.  194  we  have  had  the  opposite  misprint,  vix.  c<»mpanitm»  for 
"  companies.''  The  change  is  hardly  necessary,  because  we  can  understand  that 
eompany  here  means  "  companion ;"  but  we  think  there  can  be  UtUe  doubt  aa  to 
which  the  poet  wrote. 

*  The  STRANGER  part  of  it  by  her  own  letters ;]  It  is  "  the  stronger  part  of 
it ''  in  the  early  folios,  but  most  properly  amended  to  **  stranger  **  in  the  corr.  fo. 
1632.  Farther  on  in  this  speech  it  self  is  amended  to  **  itself,"  and  was  to  **  and," 
with  equal  fitness.  Mr.  Singer  teUs  us  that  one  misprint  is  sel/e  for  "  itself ;" 
and  we  only  notice  it  in  order  to  state  that  some  copies  of  the  folio,  1623,  have 
''itselfe,"  and  not  is  selfgt  nor  merely  sel/e.  These  small  variations  deserre  dis- 
tinct notice,  when  endeavouring  to  settle  the  text  of  Shakespeare. 
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Fr.  Env.  Hath  the  count  all  this  intelligence  P 

Fr,  Gent  Ay,  and  the  particular  confirmations,  point  from 
point,  to  the  ftdl  arming  of  the  verity. 

Fr.  Fnv.  I  am  heartily  sorry  that  he'll  be  glad  of  this. 

Fr,  Gent  How  mightily,  sometimes,  we  make  us  comforts 
of  our  losses. 

Fr.  Env.  And  how  mightily,  some  other  times,  we  drown 
our  gain  in  tears.  The  great  dignity,  that  his  valour  hath  here 
acquired  for  him,  shall  at  home  be  encountered  with  a  shame 
as  ample. 

Fr,  Gent  The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yam,  good  and 
ill  together  :  our  virtues  would  be  proud,  if  our  faults  whipped 
them  not ;  and  our  crimes  woidd  despair,  if  they  were  not 
cherished  by  our  virtues. 

Enter  a  Servant 

How  now  ?  where's  your  master  ? 

Serv.  He  met  the  duke  in  the  street,  sir,  of  whom  he 
hath  taken  a  solemn  leave :  his  lordship  will  next  morning 
for  France.  The  duke  hath  oflFered  him  letters  of  commen- 
dations to  the  king. 

Fr,  Env,  They  shall  be  no  more  than  needful  there,  if  they 
were  more  than  they  can  commend. 

Enter  Bertram. 

Fr,  Gent,  They  cannot  be  too  sweet  for  the  king's  tartness. 
Here's  his  lordship  now. — How,  now,  my  lord  !  is't  not  after 
midnight  ? 

Ber,  I  have  to-night  despatched  sixteen  businesses,  a 
month's  length  a-piece,  by  an  abstract  of  success :  I  have 
cong^'d  with  the  duke,  done  my  adieu  with  his  nearest,  buried 
a  wife,  mourned  for  her,  writ  to  my  lady  mother  I  am 
returning,  entertained  my  convoy ;  and  between  these  niain 
parcels  of  despatch  efiected  many  nicer  needs :  the  last  was 
the  greatest,  but  that  I  have  not  ended  yet. 

Fr,  Env,  If  the  business  be  of  any  difficulty,  and  this 
morning  your  departure  hence,  it  requires  haste  of  your 
lordship. 

Ber,  I  mean  the  business  is  not  ended,  as  fearing  to  hear 
of  it  hereafter.  But  shall  we  have  this  dialogue  between  the 
fool  and  the  soldier  *  P     Come,  bring  forth  this  counterfeit 

'  —  dialogue  between  the  fool  and  the  soldier  ?]     Some  popolar  production  of 
this  kind  probably  then  existed.    It  is  a  species  of  performance  of  which  John 
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model  * :  he  has  deceived  me,  like  a  double-meaning  pro- 
phesier. 

Fr,  Env,  Bring  him  forth.  [Exeunt  Soldiers.^  He  has 
sat  i'  the  stocks  all  night,  poor  gallant  knave. 

£er.  No  matter ;  his  heels  have  deserved  it,  in  usurping 
his  spurs  so  long.     How  does  he  carry  himself  ? 

Fr.  Env,  I  have  told  your  lordship  already ;  the  stocks 
carry  him.  But,  to  answer  you  as  you  would  be  understood, 
he  weeps,  like  a  wench  that  had  shed  her  milk.  He  hath 
confessed  himself  to  Morgan,  whom  he  supposes  to  be  a  friar, 
from  the  time  of  his  remembrance,  to  this  very  instant 
disaster  of  his  setting  i'  the  stocks,  and  what  think  you  he 
hath  confessed  ? 

Ber,  Nothing  of  me,  has  he  P 

Fr.  Env.  His  confession  is  taken,  and  it  shall  be  read  to 
his  face :  if  your  lordship  be  in't,  as  I  believe  you  are,  you 
must  have  the  patience  to  hear  it. 

Re-enter  Soldiers^  with  Parolles. 

Ber.  A  plague  upon  him  !  muffled  P  He  can  say  nothing 
of  me :  hush !  hush ! 

JFV.  Gent.  Hoodman  comes  ! — Portot<trtaro88a. 

1  Sold.  He  caUs  for  the  tortures :  what  will  you  say  with- 
out 'em  ? 

Par.  I  will  confess  what  I  know  without  constraint :  if  ye 
pinch  me  like  a  pasty,  I  can  say  no  more. 

1  Sold.  Bosko  chimnrcho. 

Fr.  Gent.  Bohlihindo  chicurmnrco. 

1  Sold.  You  are  a  merciful  general. — Our  general  bids  you 
answer  to  what  I  shall  ask  you  out  of  a  note. 

Par.  And  truly,  as  I  hope  to  live. 

1  Sold.  "  First,  demand  of  him  how  many  horse  the  duke 
is  strong."     What  say  you  to  that  P 

Heywood  seems  to  liave  been  the  inventor  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.     Se« 
*«  Hist,  of  Engl.  Dram.  Poetry  and  the  Stage,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  393  aiid  396. 

*  Come,  bring  forth  tliis  counterfeit  model  :]  Here  we  decline  the  emendation 
of  the  corr.  fo.  1632,  which  alters  "  module,"  as  it  is  spelt  in  the  old  editions,  to 
medal.  Bertram  does  not  call  Parolles  a  counterfeit  medal  or  mock  coin,  but  a 
"  counterfeit  model "  of  a  man  or  soldier.  "  Model "  was  formerly  often  written 
moffuff,  but  the  first  is  from  the  Fr.  modelle,  and  the  last  from  the  Lat.  modMltu. 
Module  is  now  out  of  use,  and  Richardson,  in  his  Diet.,  produces  no  instance  of 
its  employment ;  indeed  he  does  not  insert  the  word  as  a  substantive,  but  it  ii 
found  in  Todd's  *' Johnson"  with  two  quotations,  neither  of  them,  howerer, 
later  than  1685. 
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Par.  Five  or  six  thoufland  ;  but  very  weak  and  unservice- 
able :  the  troops  are  all  scattered,  and  the  commanders  very 
poor  rogues,  upon  my  reputation  and  credit,  and  as  I  hope  to 
live. 

1  Sold,  Shall  I  set  down  your  answer  so  P 

Par,  Do :  I'll  take  the  sacrament  on't,  how  and  which  way 
you  will. 

Ber,  All's  one  to  him  *.     What  a  past-saving  slave  is  this  I 

Fr,  Gent,  Y'  are  deceived,  my  lord:  this  is  monsieur 
ParoUes,  the  gallant  militarist,  (that  was  his  own  phrase) 
that  had  the  whole  theorick  *  of  war  in  the  knot  of  his  scarf, 
and  the  practice  in  the  chape  of  his  dagger  ^ 

Fr.  Env,  I  will  never  trust  a  man  again  for  keeping  his 
sword  clean ;  nor  believe  he  can  have  every  thing  in  him  by 
wearing  his  apparel  neatly. 

1  Sokl,  Well,  that's  set  down. 

Par.  Five  or  six  thousand  horse,  I  said, — I  will  say  true, — 
or  thereabouts,  set  down, — for  I'll  speak  truth. 

Fr.  Gent,  He's  very  near  the  truth  in  this. 

Ber.  But  I  con  him  no  thanks  for't",  in  the  nature  he 
delivers  it. 

Par.  Poor  rogues,  I  pray  you,  say. 

1  Sold.  Well,  that's  set  down. 

Par.  I  himibly  thank  you,  sir.  A  truth's  a  truth :  the 
rogues  are  marvellous  poor. 

1  Sold.  "  Demand  of  him,  of  what  strength  they  are  a-foot." 
What  say  you  to  that  ? 

Par.  By  my  troth,  sir,  if  I  were  to  live  this  present  hour ", 
I  will  tell  true.  Let  me  see :  Spurio  a  hundred  and  fifty, 
Sebastian  so  many,  Corambus  so  many,   Jaques   so  many; 


'  Airs  one  to  him.]  In  the  old  copies,  these  words  are  given  by  mistake  to 
ParoUes.  In  the  oorr.  fo.  1632  they  are  assigned  to  the  Interpreter,  but,  as  the 
point  is  doubtful,  we  have  not  altered  the  ordinary  arrangement. 

*  —  that  had  the  whole  theorick]  i.  e.  Theory.  In  1597  was  published 
"  Theorique  and  Practise  of  Warre,  written  to  Don  Philip  Prince  of  Castil,  by 
Don  Bernardino  de  Mendoza.  Translated  out  of  the  Castilian  Tonge  in  Englishc, 
by  Sir  Edward  Hoby,  Knight,"  4to. 

'  —  the  CHAPB  of  his  dagger.]  We  have  already  had  a  "  chapeless  "  sword 
mentioned  in  **  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  A.  iii.  so.  2,  p.  487.  The  "  chape"  of 
a  dagger  would  seem  to  have  been  the  hook  by  which  it  was  suspended. 

*  —  I  CON  him  no  thanks  for't,]  To  con  thanks  (says  Steevens)  answers  the 
French  tavoir  gre:  to  con  is  to  know.  The  expression  is  idiomatic,  and  occurs 
frequently  in  old  writers. 

*  —  if  I  were  to  live  this  present  hour,]  We  are  to  recollect  that  ParoUes  is 
speaking  under  the  fear  of  instant  death« 
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Guiltian,  Cosmo,  Lodowick,  and  Gratii,  two  hundred  fifty 
each ;  mine  own  company,  Chitopher,  Vanmond,  Bentii, 
two  hundred  fifty  each :  so  that  the  muster-file,  rotten  and 
soimd,  upon  my  life,  amounts  not  to  fifteen  thousand  poll ; 
half  of  the  which  dare  not  shake  the  snow  firom  off  their 
cassocks  \  lest  they  shake  themselves  to  pieces. 

£er.  What  shall  be  done  to  him  P 

Fr.  Gent.  Nothing,  but  let  him  have  thanks. — ^Demand 
of  him  my  condition,  and  what  credit  I  have  with  the  duke. 

1  Sold,  Well,  that's  set  down.  "  You  shall  demand  of  him, 
whether  one  captain  Dumaine  be  i'  the  camp,  a  Frenchman ; 
what  his  reputation  is  with  the  duke,  what  his  valour, 
honesty,  and  expertness  in  wars ;  or  whether  he  thinks  it 
were  not  possible  with  well- weighing  sums  of  gold  to  corrupt 
him  to  a  revolt."  What  say  you  to  this  P  what  do  you  know 
ofitP 

Par.  I  beseech  you,  let  me  answer  to  the  particular  of  the 
intergatories :  demand  them  singly. 

1  Sold.  Do  you  know  this  captain  Dumaine  ? 

Par.  I  know  him :  he  was  a  botcher's  'prentice  in  Paris, 
from  whence  he  was  whipped  for  getting  the  sheriff's  fool 
with  child ;  a  dumb  innocent,  that  could  not  say  him,  nay '. 

[Dumaine  lifts  up  his  hand  in  anger. 

Per.  Nay,  by  your  leave,  holc^  your  hands ;  though,  I 
know,  his  brains  are  forfeit  to  the  next  tile  that  falls. 

1  Sold.  Well,  is  this  captain  in  the  duke  of  Florence's 
campP 

Par.  Upon  my  knowledge  he  is,  and  lousy. 

Fr.  Gent.  Nay,  look  not  so  upon  me ;  we  shall  hear* of  your 
lordship  anon. 

1  Sold.  What  is  his  reputation  with  the  duke  P 

Par.  The  duke  knows  him  for  no  other  but  a  poor  officer 
of  mine,  and  writ  to  me  this  other  day  to  turn  hiTn  out  o'  the 
band :  I  think,  I  have  his  letter  in  my  pocket. 

1  Sold.  Marry,  we'll  search. 

Par.  In  good  sadness,  I  do  not  know :  either  it  is  there, 
or  it  is  upon  a  file,  with  the  duke's  other  letters,  in  my  tent. 

*  —  off  their  cassocks,]     Castoekf  according  to  SteeTens,  here  signifies  "a 
horseman's  loose  coat ;"  but  Parolles  is  speaking  of  yboZ-soldiers,  who  most  like*, 
wise  have  worn  it.     Steevens  has  shown  by  various  quotations,  that  the  word  was 
also  used  for  a  part  of  the  dress  of  shepherds,  and  even  of  ladies. 

'  —  a  dumb  innocent,  that  could  not  say  him,  nay.]  An  idiot  or  natural 
fool,  (distinguished  from  the  jocose,  professed  domestic  fool,  in  many  writers,  by 
the  term  **  innocent/')  assigned  to  the  care  and  costody  of  the  sheriff. 
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1  Sold.  Here  'tis :  here's  a  paper ;  shall  I  read  it  to  you  P 

Par.  I  do  not  know  if  it  be  it,  or  no. 

Ber.  Our  interpreter  does  it  well. 

JFV.  Gent.  Excellently. 

1  Sold.  [Reads.']  "Dian,  the  count's  a  fool,  and  fall  of 
gold,"- 

Par.  That  is  not  the  duke's  letter,  sir :  that  is  an  advertise- 
ment to  a  proper  maid  in  Florence,  one  Diana,  to  take  heed 
of  the  allurement  of  one  count  Bousillon,  a  foolish  idle 
boy,  but,  for  all  that,  very  ruttish.  I  pray  you,  sir,  put  it 
up  again. 

1  Sold.  Nay,  I'll  read  it  first,  by  your  favour. 

Par.  My  meaning  in't,  I  protest,  was  very  honest  in  the 
behalf  of  the  maid ;  for  I  knew  the  young  count  to  be  a 
dangerous  and  lascivious  boy,  who  is  a  whale  to  virginity, 
and  devours  up  all  the  fry  it  finds. 

Ber.  Damnable,  both-sides  rogue  ! 

1  Sold.  [Reads.]  "  When  he  swears  oaths,  bid  him  drop 
gold,  and  take  it ; 

After  he  scores,  he  never  pays  the  score : 
Half-won  is  match  well  made ;  match,  and  well  make  it : 

He  ne'er  pays  after  debts ;  take  it  before. 
And  say,  a  soldier,  Dian,  told  thee  this. 
Men  are  to  mell  with ',  boys  are  not  to  kiss  : 
For  count  of  this,  the  count's  a  fool,  I  know  it. 
Who  pays  before,  but  not  where  he  does  owe  it  *. 

"  Thine,  as  he  vow'd  to  thee  in  thine  ear, 

"  Parolles." 

Ber.  He  shall  be  whipped  through  the  army,  with  this 
rhyme  in's  forehead. 

Fr.  Env.  This  is  your  devoted  friend,  sir ;  the  manifold 
linguist,  and  the  armipotent  soldier. 

Ber.  I  could  endure  any  thing  before  but  a  cat  *,  and  now 
he's  a  cat  to  me. 

^  Men  are  to  mkll  with,]  t.  e.  Meddle  with  :  from  the  Fr.  metier ^  or  possibly 
the  same  word  as  middle^  and  hence  medley  and  motley. 

*  —  but  not  WHERE  he  does  owe  it.]  It  is  "  when  he  does  owe  it "  in  the  folios, 
but  in  that  of  1632,  the  property  of  the  old  annotator,  when  is  amended  to 
"  where "  with  apparent  fitness :  the  when  is  settled  by  the  words  "  who  pays 
before,"  but  the  count  does  not  pay  "  where  "  the  money  is  due. 

*  I  could  endure  any  thing  before  but  a  cat,]  Bertram  therefore  was  one  of 
those  described  by  Shy  lock,  ("  Merchant  of  Venice,"  A.  if.  sc.  1,  p.  323,)  who 
could  not  endure  **  a  harmless  necessary  cat." 
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1  Sold.  I  perceive,  sir,  by  our  general's  looks  *,  we  shall  be 
fain  to  bang  you. 

Par.  My  life,  sir,  in  any  case !  not  tbat  I  am  afraid  to  die; 
but  that,  my  offences  being  many,  I  would  repent  out  the 
remainder  of  nature.  Let  me  live,  sir,  in  a  dungeon,  i'  the 
stocks,  or  any  where,  so  I  may  live. 

1  Sold.  We'll  see  what  may  be  done,  so  you  confess  freely: 
therefore,  once  more  to  this  captain  Dumaine.  You  have 
answered  to  his  reputation  with  the  duke,  and  to  his  valour: 
what  is  his  honesty  P 

Par.  He  will  steal,  sir,  an  egg  out  of  a  cloister :  for  rapes 
and  ravishments  he  parallels  Nessus.  He  professes  not  keep- 
ing of  oaths ;  in  breaking  them  he  is  stronger  than  Hercules. 
He  wlQ  lie,  sir,  with  such  volubility,  that  you  would  think 
truth  were  a  fool :  drunkenness  is  his  best  virtue  ;  for  he  will 
be  swine-drunk,  and  in  his  sleep  he  does  little  harm,  save  to 
his  bed-clothes  about  him ;  but  they  know  his  conditions,  and 
lay  him  in  straw.  I  have  but  little  more  to  say,  sir,  of  his 
honesty :  he  has  every  thing  that  an  honest  man  should  not 
have  ;  what  an  honest  man  should  have,  he  has  nothing. 

Fr.  Gent.  I  begiQ  to  love  him  for  this. 

Ber.  For  this  description  of  thine  honesty  ?  A  pox  upon 
him  !  for  me  he  is  more  and  more  a  cat. 

1  Sold.  What  say  you  to  his  expertnesa  in  war  P 

Par.  Faith,  sir,  he  has  led  the  drum  before  the  English 
tragedians  ', — to  belie  him,  I  will  not, — and  more  of  his 
soldiership  I  know  not ;  except,  in  that  country,  he  had  the 
honour  to  be  the  oflBcer  at  a  place  there  called  Mile-end ",  to 
instruct  for  the  doubling  of  files  :  I  would  do  the  man  what 
honour  I  can,  but  of  this  I  am  not  certain. 


•  I  perceive,  sir,  by  our  general's  looks,]  The  folios  have  it  "by  yowr 
general's  looks;"  but  a  letter  too  much  has  been  accidentally  inserted.  The 
modern  editors  have  invariably  substituted  the  for  our.  Soon  after  ParoUes  is 
brought  in,  hoodwinked,  the  '*  1  Soldier  "  says  to  him,  "  Our  general  bids  yoa  to 
answer,"  &c. 

'  Faith,  sir,  he  has  led  the  drum  before  the  English  tragedians,]  The  actors  of 
Shakespeare's  day,  and  a  little  earlier,  usually  went  about  the  country,  preceded 
by  a  drum,  to  give  notice  of  their  arrival  in  any  town  where  they  wished  to  per- 
form. Dekker,  in  his  *'  Belman  of  London,"  4to,  1608,  mentions  the  practice 
when  players  "travelled  upon  the  hard  hoof  from  village  to  village."  Many 
writers  might  be  quoted,  and  various  other  particulars  regarding'  strolling  players 
may  be  seen  in  Hist.  Engl.  Dram.  Poetry,  &c.  iii.  436. 

■  —  he  had  the  honour  to  be  the  ofiBcer  at  a  place  there  called  Mile-end,] 
Mile-end  was  the  place  where  the  citizens  of  London  were  often  mustered  and 
trained.     See  "  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestie,"  Dyce's  edit.  VoL  u.  p.  217. 
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Fr,  Gent.  He  hath  out-yillaiiied  villany  so  far,  that  the 
rarity  redeems  him. 

£er.  A  pox  on  him !  he's  a  cat  still. 

1  Sold,  His  qualities  being  at  this  poor  price,  I  need  not 
ask  you,  if  gold  will  corrupt  him  to  revolt. 

Par.  Sir,  for  a  quart  d'ecu '  he  will  sell  the  fee-simple  of 
his  salvation,  the  inheritance  of  it ;  and  cut  the  entail  from 
all  remainders,  and  a  perpetual  succession  for  it  perpetually. 

1  Sold.  What's  his  brother,  the  other  captain  Dimiaine  P 

-FV.  Env.  Why  does  he  ask  him  of  me  P 

1  Sold.  What's  he  P 

Par.  E'en  a  crow  o'  the  same  nest ;  not  altogether  so  great 
as  the  first  in  goodness,  but  greater  a  great  deal  in  evil.  He 
excels  his  brother  for  a  coward,  yet  his  brother  is  reputed  one 
of  the  best  that  is.  In  a  retreat  he  out-runs  any  lackey ; 
marry,  in  coming  on  he  has  the  cramp. 

1  Sold.  K  your  life  be  saved,  will  you  undertake  to  betray 
the  Florentine  P 

Par.  Ay,  and  the  captain  of  his  horse,  count  Eousillon. 

1  Sold.  I'll  whisper  with  the  general,  and  know  his 
pleasure. 

Par.  \_A8tde.']  I'll  no  more  drumming ;  a  plague  of  all  drums ! 
Only  to  seem  to  deserve  well,  and  to  beguile  the  supposition 
of  that  lascivious  young  boy  the  count,  have  I  run  into  this 
danger.  Yet  who  would  have  suspected  an  ambush,  where  I 
was  taken  P 

1  Sold.  There  is  no  remedy,  sir,  but  you  must  die.  The 
general  says,  you,  that  have  so  traitorously  discovered  the 
secrets  of  your  army,  and  made  such  pestiferous  reports  of 
men  very  nobly  held,  can  serve  the  world  for  no  honest  use  ; 
therefore,  you  must  die.     Come,  headsman,  off  with  his  head. 

Par.  0  Lord,  sir !  let  me  live,  or  let  me  see  my  death. 

1  Sold.  That  shall  you ;  and  take  your  leave  of  aU  your 
friends.  [  Unmvffling  him. 

So,  look  about  you :  know  you  any  here  P 

Ber.  Good  morrow,  noble  captsun. 

Fr.  Env.  God  bless  you,  captain  Parolles. 

Fr.  Gent.  God  save  you,  noble  captain. 

Fr.  Env.  Captain,  what  greeting  will  you  to  my  lord  Lafeu  P 
I  am  for  France. 

•  —  for  a  auART  d'bcu]  A  qvart  d'ecu  is  the  fourth  part  of  the  smaller 
French  crown  ;  about  eightpence  of  our  money.  It  is  usually  spelt  cardecue^  as 
here  in  the  old  copies  :  it  occurs  again  afterwards. 
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Fr.  Gent.  Good  captain,  will  you  give  me  a  copy  of  the 
sonnet  you  writ  to  Diana  in  behalf  of  the  count  Kousillon? 
an  I  were  not  a  very  coward,  I'd  compel  it  of  you ;  but  fere 
you  well.  [Exeunt  Bertram,  Frenchmen^  Sfc. 

1  Sold,  You  are  undone,  captain ;  all  but  your  scarf,  that 
bas  a  knot  on't  yet. 

Par,  Who  cannot  be  crushed  with  a  plot  ? 

1  Sold,  If  you  could  find  out  a  country  where  but  women 
were,  that  had  received  so  much  shame,  you  might  begin  an 
impudent  nation.  Fare  you  well,  sir  ;  I  am  for  France  too : 
we  shall  speak  of  you  there.  [JSri/. 

Par.  Yet  am  I  thankftd  :  if  my  heart  were  great, 
'Twould  burst  at  this.     Captain  I'll  be  no  more ; 
But  I  wiU  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep  as  soft 
As  captain  shall :  simply  the  thing  I  am 
Shall  make  me  live.     Who  knows  himself  a  braggart, 
Let  him  fear  this  ;  for  it  will  come  to  pass, 
That  every  braggart  shall  be  found  an  ass. 
Rust,  sword  !  cool,  blushes  !  and  Parolles,  live 
Safest  in  shame !  being  fool'd,  by  foolery  thrive  ! 
There's  place  and  means  for  every  man  alive. 
I'll  after  them.  [Knt 


SCENE  IV. 

Florence.     A  Room  in  the  Widow's  House. 

Enter  Helena,  Widow^  and  Diana. 

JScL  That  you  may  well  perceive  I  have  not  wrong'd  you, 
One  of  the  greatest  in  the  Christian  world 
Shall  be  my  surety ;  'fore  whose  throne,  'tis  needful. 
Ere  I  can  perfect  mine  intents,  to  kneel. 
Time  was  I  did  him  a  desired  office. 
Dear  almost  as  his  life  ;  which  gratitude 
Through  flinty  Tartar's  bosom  would  peep  forth, 
And  answer,  thanks.     I  duly  am  inform'd. 
His  grace  is  at  ilarseilles,  to  which  place  * 
We  have  convenient  convoy.     You  must  know, 

'  His  grace  is  at  Marseilles,  to  which  phicc]  Marseilles,  for  the  sake  of  th« 
verse,  must  be  pronounced  as  a  trisyllable.  It  is  here  spelt  MarctUa  in  the  old 
copies,  and  we  have  had  it  Marcellut  in  ••  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  A.  ii.  sc  1, 
p.  481  :  in  that  form  it  occurs  again  in  this  scene. 
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I  am  supposed  dead :  the  army  breaking, 
My  husband  hies  him  home ;  where,  heaven  aiding, 
And  by  the  leave  of  my  good  lord  the  king. 
We'll  be  before  our  welcome. 

Wid.  Gentle  madam, 

You  never  had  a  servant,  to  whose  trust 
Your  business  was  more  welcome. 

Sel.  Nor  you,  mistress  *, 

Ever  a  friend,  whose  thoughts  more  truly  labour 
To  recompense  your  love  :  doubt  not,  but  heaven 
Hath  brought  me  up  to  be  your  daughter's  dower. 
As  it  hath  fated  her  to  be  my  motive, 
And  helper  to  a  husband.     But  0,  strange  men ! 
That  can  such  sweet  use  make  of  what  they  hate. 
When  saucy  trusting  of  the  cozen'd  thoughts 
Defiles  the  pitchy  night !  so  lust  doth  play 

With  what  it  loathes,  for  that  which  is  away. 

But  more  of  this  hereafter. — You,  Diana, 

TIndor  my  poor  instructions,  yet  must  suflfer 

Something  in  my  behalf. 

Dia.  Let  death  and  honesty 

Go  with  your  impositions,  I  am  your's 

Upon  your  will  to  suffer. 

ffel.  Yet,  I  fray  you" 

But  with  the  word  :  the  time  will  bring  on  summer. 

When  briars  shall  have  leaves  as  well  as  thorns. 

And  be  as  sweet  as  sharp.     We  must  away ; 

Our  waggon  is  prepared,  and  time  reviles  us  * : 

"  All's  well  that  ends  well :"  still  the  fine's  the  crown ; 

Whate'er  the  course,  the  end  is  the  renown.  [^Exeunt, 

*  Nor  YOU,  mistress,]  The  folio,  1623,  reads,  **  Nor  your  mistress."  None  of 
the  later  folios  correct  the  obvious  error. 

•  Yet,  I  FRAY  you]  We  prefer  Blackstone's  emendation  to  that  of  the  conr. 
fo.  1632,  the  old  text  being  "  But  I  pray  you."  Of  course  adopting  "  fray  "  we 
cannot,  like  the  old  annotator,  alter  "  word  "  to  worlds  nor  is  it  necessary.  Helena 
assures  Diana  that  there  is  only  the  word  "  suffer  *'  to  "  fray  "  or  frighten  her,  and 
that  a  summer  of  happiness  will  follow  in  due  time. 

4  —  and  time  revilks  us  :]  i.  e.  Reproaches  us  for  delay :  it  is  "  revivea  us  " 
in  the  folios,  and  altered  to  "  reviles"  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632.  *' Retnvet  us"  ia 
clearly  nonsense ;  and  *'  reviei  us,"  to  which  Mr.  Singer  would  change  it,  even 
worse,  making  the  heroine  adopt  a  figure  from  the  gaming  table,  in  a  manner 
altogether  unlikely,  and  unintelligible  to  her  hearers.  It  would  not  have  surprised 
us,  if  the  emendation  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632  had  been  inviUt  for  "  revives,"  and  the 
muprint  would  not  be  by  any  means  unprecedented. 

VOL.  II.  ^  r 
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SCENE  V. 

Rousillon.    A  Room  in  the  Countess's  Palace. 
Enter  Countess,  Lafeu,  and  Clown. 

Laf,  No,  no,  no ;  your  son  was  misled  with  a  snipt-ta&ta 
fellow  there,  whose  villanous  safl&x)n*  would  have  made  all 
the  unbaked  and  doughy  youth  of  a  nation  in  his  colour: 
your  daughter-in-law  had  been  alive  at  this  hour,  and  your 
son  here  at  home,  more  advanced  by  the  king,  than  by  that 
red- tailed  humble-bee  I  speak  of*. 

Count.  I  would  I  had  not  known  him.  It  was  the  death  of 
the  most  virtuous  gentlewoman,  that  ever  nature  had  praise 
for  creating :  if  she  had  partaken  of  my  flesh,  and  cost  me 
the  dearest  groans  of  a  mother,  I  could  not  have  owed  her  a 
more  rooted  love. 

Lqf.  'Twas  a  good  lady,  'twas  a  good  lady :  we  may  pick  a 
thousand  salads,  ere  we  light  on  such  another  herb. 

Clo,  Indeed,  sir,  she  was  the  sweet-marjoram  of  the  salad, 
or,  rather  the  herb  of  grace. 

Laf.  They  are  not  salad-herbs  \  you  knave ;  they  are  noee- 
herbs. 

Clo.  I  am  no  great  Nebuchadnezzar,  sir,  I  have  not  much 
skiU  in  grass ". 

A  —  whose  villanous  safpbon]  We  have  before  had  allQsion  to  the  pcj 
jhntastic  dress  of  Parolles,  with  '*  the  scarfs  and  bannerets  about  him/'  A.  ii.  sc  S; 
and  here  we  find  that  jellow  was  his  prevailing  colour,  and  that  the  old  oourtiff 
apprehended  that  all  the  raw  youths  of  France  would  adopt  it.  It  seems  to  have 
been  much  in  fashion  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  perhaps  before  the  death  of 
Elizabeth ;  for  in  a  passage,  quoted  by  Steevens,  from  Heywood's  "  If  you  know 
not  me  you  know  Nobody/'  printed  in  1G06,  it  is  said  that  the  custom  of  vreaiiog 
yellow  had  been  *'  long  used  in  London."  Starch  was  coloured  with  M^Voit,  and 
Mrs.  Turner,  who  was  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbary,  vras  a 
manufacturer  of  it.  See  the  long  explanatory  note  to  Dodsley's  "  Old  Flays," 
▼ol.  vii.  p.  1 32,  last  edition. 

'  —  that  RED-TAiLBD  humble*bee  I  speak  of.]  The  colour  of  the  hose  worn 
by  Parolles  must  have  been  red,  as  we  may  conclude  from  this  part  of  the  descrip- 
tion Lafeu  gives  of  him.  Shakespeare  had  therefore  settled  the  colours  of  the 
habiliments  of  Parolles  before  the  play  was  acted. 

7  They  are  not  SALAD-herbs,]  Rowe  inserted  **  salad,"  the  old  copies  having 
merely  "herbs."  The  corr.  fo.  1632  puts  it,  "They  are  not  /ro/.herbs,  you 
knave ;"  but  salad-herbs  were  in  question. 

•  —  I  have  not  much  skill  in  grass.]  It  is  spelt  grace  in  the  old  folios,  which 
was  then  pronounced  something  like  gratt,  and  was  perhaps  a  designed  quibble 
by  the  Clown  :  he  has  spoken  of  "  herb  of  grace  "  just  before. 
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Laf,  Whether  dost  thou  profess  thyself,  a  knave,  or  a  fool  P 

Clo.  A  fool,  sir,  at  a  woman's  service,  and  a  knave  at  a 
man's. 

Laf,  Your  distinction  ? 

Clo,  I  would  cozen  the  man  of  his  wife,  and  do  his  service. 

Laf.  So  you  were  a  knave  at  his  service,  indeed. 

Clo.  And  I  would  give  his  wife  my  bauble,  sir  •,  to  do  her 
service. 

Laf,  I  will  subscribe  for  thee,  thou  art  both  knave  and  fool. 

Clo.  At  your  service. 

Laf.  No,  no,  no. 

Clo.  Why,  sir,  if  I  cannot  serve  you,  I  can  serve  as  great 
a  prince  as  you  are. 

Laf.  Who's  that  P  a  Frenchman  P 

Clo.  Faith,  sir,  a'  has  an  English  name  ^ ;  but  his  phisnomy 
is  more  hotter  in  France,  than  there. 

Laf.  What  prince  is  that  P 

Clo.  The  black  prince,  sir ;  alia^y  the  prince  of  darkness ; 
a/u»,  the  devil. 

Laf.  Hold  thee,  there's  my  purse.  I  give  thee  not  this  to 
suggest  thee  from  thy  master'  thou  talkest  of:  serve  him 
still. 

Ch.  I  am  a  woodland  fellow,  sir,  that  always  loved  a  great 
fire ;  and  the  master  I  speak  of,  ever  keeps  a  good  fire.  But, 
sure,  he  is  the  prince  of  the  world,  let  his  nobility  remain  in's 
court.  I  am  for  the  house  with  the  narrow  gate,  which  I 
take  to  be  too  little  for  pomp  to  enter :  some,  that  himible 
themselves,  may ;  but  the  many  will  be  too  chill  and  tender, 

*  —  my  BAUBLB,  sir,]  Doace,  "  Illustr.  of  Shakespeare,''  ii.  318,  gives  the 
following  description  of  the  bauble  nsually  carried  by  fools : — *'  The  fool  usually 
carried  in  his  hand  an  official  sceptre  or  bauble,  which  was  a  short  stick,  orna- 
mented at  the  end  with  the  figure  of  a  fool's  head,  or  sometimes  with  that  of  a 
doll  or  puppet.  To  this  instrument  there  was  frequentiy  annexed  an  inflated  skin 
or  bladder,  with  which  the  fool  belaboured  those  who  offended  him,  or  with  whom 
he  was  inclined  to  make  sport :  this  was  often  used  by  itself,  in  lieu,  as  it  should 
seem,  of  a  bauble." 

'  —  an  English  name  ;]  The  first  folio  has  matii«,  and  the  error  is  adopted 
in  the  second  folio,  but  corrected  in  MS.  Henley  would  retain  maint^  supposing 
it  to  allude  to  the  '*  thick  head  of  hair  "  of  the  devil.  Of  old,  the  devil  was  repre- 
sented in  Miracle-plays  and  Moralities  as  covered  with  hair ;  and  hence  his  name 
of  "  Old  Hairy,"  which  has  been  corrupted  in  our  day  to  *'  Old  Harry."  In  the  old 
jest-book,  '*  A  C.  mery  Talys,"  printed  before  1 533,  is  one  "  Of  John  Adroyns  in 
the  dyvyb  apparell,"  where  the  dress  is  particularly  described.  See  also  *'  Hist. 
EngL  Dram.  Poetry  and  the  Stage,"  vol.  ii.  p.  2G2. 

*  —  to  auooBST  thee  from  thy  master]  t. «.  To  itmpt  thee  from  thy  master. 
We  have  several  times  ahready  had  **  suggestion  "  for  iemptation. 

»r2 
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and  they^ll  be  for  the  flowery  way,  that  leads  to  the  broad 
gate,  and  the  great  fire. 

Laf,  Go  thy  ways,  I  begin  to  be  a- weary  of  thee ;  and  I 
tell  thee  so  before,  because  I  would  not  faU  out  with  thee.  Go 
thy  ways :  let  my  horses  be  well  looked  to,  without  any  tricks. 

do.  If  I  put  any  tricks  upon  'em,  sir,  they  shall  be  jades 
tricks,  which  are  their  own  right  by  the  law  of  nature. 

[-EW. 

Laf,  A  shrewd  knave,  and  an  imhappy*. 

Count,  So  a'  is.  My  lord,  that's  gone,  made  himself  much 
sport  out  of  him  :  by  his  authority  he  remains  here,  which  he 
thinks  is  a  patent  for  his  sauciness ;  and,  indeed,  he  has  no 
place  *,  but  runs  where  he  will. 

Laf,  I  like  him  well ;  'tis  not  amiss.  And  I  was  about  to 
tell  you,  since  I  heard  of  the  good  lady's  death,  and  that 
my  lord,  your  son,  was  upon  his  return  home,  I  moved  the 
king,  my  master,  to  speak  in  the  behalf  of  my  daughter; 
which,  in  the  minority  of  them  both,  his  majesty,  out  of  a 
self-gracious  remembrance,  did  first  propose.  His  highness 
hath  promised  me  to  do  it ;  and  to  stop  up  the  displeasure  he 
hath  conceived  against  your  son,  there  is  no  fitter  matter. 
How  does  your  ladyship  like  it  ? 

Count  With  very  much  content,  my  lord ;  and  I  wish  it 
happily  effected. 

Laf.  His  highness  comes  post  from  Marseilles,  of  as  able 
body  as  when  he  numbered  thirty :  a'  will  be  here  to-morrow, 
or  I  am  deceived  by  him  that  in  such  intelligence  hath  seldom 
failed. 

Count.  It  rejoices  me  that  I  hope  I  shall  see  him  ere  I 
die.  I  have  letters  that  my  son  will  be  here  to-night:  I 
shall  beseech  your  lordship,  to  remain  with  me  till  they  meet 
together. 

Laf,  Madam,  I  was  thinking  with  what  manners  I  might 
safely  be  admitted. 

Count.  You  need  but  plead  your  honourable  privilege. 

'  A  shrewd  knave,  and  an  unhappy.]  t.  e.  Humorouslj  mUekiewmt.  In  tiie 
Romance  of  *'  Howleglas/'  unhappiness  is  used  for  mischieronsness : — "  In  sach 
manner  colde  he  doke  and  hyde  his  unhappinette  and  falsnesse."  Unhappy  ii 
often  used  in  the  sense  of  wicked  and  mischievout  by  our  old  dramatists.  See 
Dodsley's  "  O.  F."  last  edit.  ii.  148,  and  v.  89.    It  sometimes  means  only  unlueJty. 

*  —  indeed,  he  has  no  place,]  "Indeed,  he  has  no  pace**  in  the  early 
editions,  which  some  editors  have  striven  to  reconcile  to  a  meaning ;  but  the  letter 
/  has  evidently  dropped  out  in  the  press.  The  fool  had  "  no  place/'  no  direct 
offioe,  but  was  allowed  the  run  of  the  house.     It  is  **  place  "  in  ths  ooitt.  fb.  1631 
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Laf,  Lady,  of  that  I  have  made  a  bold  charter;  but,  I 
thank  my  God,  it  holds  yet. 

He-enter  Clown. 

Clo.  0,  madam !  yonder's  my  lord  your  son  with  a  patch 
of  velvet  on's  face :  whether  there  be  a  scar  under  it,  or  no, 
the  velvet  knows ;  but  'tis  a  goodly  patch  of  velvet.  His  left 
cheek  is  a  cheek  of  two  pile  and  a  half  S  but  his  right  cheek 
is  worn  bare. 

Laf.  A  scar  nobly  got,  or  a  noble  scar,  is  a.  good  livery  of 
honour ;  so,  belike,  is  that. 

Clo.  But  it  is  your  carbonadoed  face. 

La/.  Let  us  go  see  your  son,  I  pray  you :  I  long  to  talk 
with  the  young  noble  soldier. 

Clo.  'Faith,  there's  a  dozen  of  'em,  with  delicate  fine  hats, 
and  most  courteous  feathers,  which  bow  the  head,  and  nod  at 
every  man..  [^Exeunt. 
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Marseilles.     A  Street. 

JEnter  Helena,  Widow,  and  Diana,  with  two  Attendants. 

Hel.  But  this  exceeding  posting,  day  and  night. 
Must  wear  your  spirits  low :  we  cannot  help  it ; 
But,  since  you  have  made  the  days  and  nights  as  one, 
To  wear  your  gentle  limbs  in  my  af^iirs, 
Be  bold  you  do  so  grow  in  my  requital, 
As  nothing  can  unroot  you.     In  happy  time, 

Enter  a  Gentleman,  a  stranger  *. 

This  man  may  help  me  to  his  majesty's  ear. 

If  he  would  spend  his  power. — God  save  you,  sir. 

'  —  a  cheek  of  two  pile  and  a  half,]  Referring  to  the  pile  of  the  Telvet  patch. 
Three-pile  velvet  is  often  mentioned :  see  "  The  Winter's  Tale,"  A.  iv.  sc  3. 

*  Enter  a  Gentleman,  a  stranger.]  We  will  first  stote  how  this  stage-direction 
stands  in  the  old  copies.  In  the  folio,  1623,  it  is  Enter  a  genile  Aatringer.  In 
the  folio,  1632,  Aiiringer  is  printed  A  ttranger,  and  in  the  fulio,  1664,  it  is  thus 
represented,  Enter  a  Gentleman^  a  ttranger,  while  in  the  folio,  1685,  no  farther 
change  is  made.    Therefore,  it  is  dear  that  in  1632  Astringer  was  not  understood 
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Gent,  And  you. 

HeL  Sir,  I  have  seen  you  in  the  court  of  France. 

Gent.  I  have  been  sometimes  there. 

HeL  I  do  presume,  sir,  that  you  are  not  fallen 
From  the  report  that  goes  upon  your  goodness ; 
And  therefore,  goaded  with  most  sharp  occasions 
Which  lay  nice  manners  by,  I  put  you  to 
The  use  of  your  own  virtues,  for  the  which 
I  shall  continue  thankful. 

Gent  What's  your  will  P 

HeL  That  it  will  please  you 
To  give  this  poor  petition  to  the  king, 
And  aid  me  with  that  store  of  power  you  have, 
To  come  into  his  presence.  [Giving  it. 

Gent.  The  king's  not  here. 

HeL  Not  here,  sir  ? 

Gent,  Not»  indeed: 

He  hence  removed  last  night,  and  with  more  haste 
Than  is  his  use. 

JFid.  Lord,  how  we  lose  our  pains ! 

HeL  All's  well  that  ends  well  yet. 
Though  time  seem  so  adverse,  and  means  unfit. — 
I  do  oeseech  you,  whither  is  he  gone  P 

Gent.  Marry,  as  I  take  it,  to  Bousillon ; 
Whither  I  am  going. 

HeL  I  do  beseech  you,  sir. 

Since  you  are  like  to  see  the  king  before  me. 
Commend  the  paper  to  his  gracious  hand ; 
Which,  I  presimie,  shall  render  you  no  blame, 

bj  those  concerned  in  the  printing  and  preparation  of  the  hnpression  of  that  year; 
and  the  precise  mode  in  which  it  is  given  in  the  copy  with  MS.  emendatiaDS  u, 
Enter  a  gent,  a  stranger.  Steevens  was  at  first  of  opinion  that  a  ttrtmgtr  wis 
right;  and  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  followers  have  pointed  out  a  single  in- 
stance of  the  use  of  the  word  Astringer  in  that  form  :  thej  would  derive  it  froo 
autrusiert  auturitier^  &c.,  and  would  make  him  a  falconer,  but  the  word  is  no 
where  written  or  printed  astringer.  We  are  satisfied  that  it  is  an  otrdinarj  eiror 
of  the  press ;  and  when  the  supposed  gentle  Astringer  comes  in  again,  in  the  fcdk) 
1623,  he  is  merely  called  a  Gentleman,  without  any  addition;  and  the  old  cor- 
rector of  the  folio,  1632,  in  order  to  identify  him  there  as  the  same  man,  puts  it 
Enter  the  gentleman  stranger.  After  all,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  the  slightest  im- 
port, as  regards  the  language  of  our  poet,  but  the  word  "  astringer "  is  not 
in  any  dictionary.  Helena  says  that  she  had  seen  him  at  court,  but  ahe  neither 
knows  him,  nor  does  he  know  her ;  in  fact,  he  was  a  gentleman,  a  stranger, 
whose  face  she  recognised  as  having  been  about  the  person  of  the  king,  and  whose 
aid,  as  a  courtier,  at  this  period  of  difficulty  she  wished  to  obtain.  The  jndidoos 
German  translator  calls  him  Einfremder  Edeimann. 
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3ut  rather  make  you  thank  your  pains  for  it. 
I  will  come  after  you,  with  what  good  speed 
Our  means  will  make  us  means. 

Gent.  This  I'll  do  for  you. 

HeL  And  you  shall  find  yourself  to  be  well  thank'd. 
Whatever  falls  more. — ^We  must  to  horse  again : — 
Go,  go,  provide.  [JExeunt. 


SCENE  II. 

Housillon.    The  inner  Court  of  the  Cottntess's  Palace. 

JEnter  Cloum  and  Pabolles  '. 

Par,  Good  monsieur  Lavatch,  give  my  lord  Lafeu  this 
letter.  I  have  ere  now,  sir,  been  better  known  to  you,  when 
I  have  held  familiarity  with  firesher  clothes ;  but  I  am  now, 
sir,  muddied  in  fortune's  mood ',  and  smell  somewhat  strong 
of  her  strong  displeasure. 

Clo.  Truly,  fortune's  displeasure  is  but  sluttish,  if  it  smell 
so  strongly  as  thou  speakest  of:  I  will  henceforth  eat  no  fish 
of  fortune's  buttering.     Pr'ythee,  allow  the  wind. 

Par.  Nay,  you  need  not  to  stop  your  nose,  sir :  I  spake  but 
by  a  metaphor. 

Clo.  Indeed,  sir,  if  your  metaphor  stink,  I  will  stop  my 
nose;  or  against  any  man's  metaphor.  Pr'ythee,  get  thee 
farther. 

Par.  Pray  you,  sir,  deliver  me  this  paper. 

Clo.  Foh!  pr'ythee,  stand  away:  a  paper  from  fortune's 
close-stool  to  give  to  a  nobleman!  Look,  here  he  comes 
himself. 

Enter  Lafeu. 

Here  is  a  pur  of  fortune's,  sir,  or  of  fortune's  cat,  (but  not 
a  musk-cat)  that  has  fallen  into  the  imclean  fishpond  of  her 
displeasure,  and,  as  he  says,  is  muddied  withal.  Pray  you, 
sir,  use  the  carp  as  you  may,  for  he  looks  like  a  poor,  decayed, 

f  Enter  Clown  and  Parolles.]  The  corr.  fo.  1632  adds  ill-favoured  to  the 
name  of  Parolles,  to  indicate  the  forlorn  appearance  he  made  at  this  time. 

•  —  muddied  in  fortune's  mood,]  Mud  was  in  Shakespeare's  day  pronounced 
nearly  like  mood,  and  hence  the  intended  jingle, — moodied  in  fortune's  mood, — 
which  Warburton  not  adverting  to,  changed  "  mood  **  to  moat.  In  the  same  way, 
after  Lafeu  enters,  we  must  probably  nnderstand  **  pur  "  as  poor,  or  the  joke  is  lost. 
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ingenious,  foolish,  rascally  knave.     I  do  pity  his  distiess  in 
my  smiles  of  comfort,  and  leave  him  to  your  lordship. 

[JGr*^  Chun. 

Par,  My  lord,  I  am  a  man  whom  fortune  hath  cruelly 
scratched. 

Laf,  And  what  would  you  have  me  to  do  ?  'tis  too  late  to 
pare  her  nails  now.  Wherein  have  you  played  the  knave 
with  fortune,  that  she  should  scratch  you,  who  of  herself  is  a 
good  lady,  and  would  not  have  knaves  thrive  long  under 
her  *  P  There's  a  quart  d*ecu  for  you.  Let  the  justices  make 
you  and  fortime  friends ;  I  am  for  other  business. 

Par,  I  beseech  your  honour  to  hear  me  one  single  word. 

Laf.  You  beg  a  single  penny  more :  come,  you  shall  ha't ; 
save  your  word. 

Par,  My  name,  my  good  lord,  is  Parolles. 

Laf,  You  beg  more  than  a  word,  then  *. — *Cox,  my  passion ! 
give  me  your  hand. — How  does  your  drum  ? 

Par,  0,  my  good  lord !  you  were  the  first  that  found  me. 

Laf,  Was  I,  in  sooth  P  and  I  was  the  first  that  lost  thee. 

Par,  It  lies  in  you,  my  lord,  to  bring  me  in  some  grace, 
for  you  did  bring  me  out. 

Laf,  Out  upon  thee,  knave !  dost  thou  put  upon  me  at 
once  both  the  office  of  God  and  the  devil  P  one  brings  thee  in 
grace,  and  the  other  brings  thee  out.  [^Trumpets  aound,^  The 
king's  coming;  I  know  by  his  trumpets.— Sirrah,  inquire 
farther  after  me :  I  had  talk  of  you  last  night.  Though  you 
are  a  fool  and  a  knave,  you  shall  eat :  go  to,  follow. 

Par,  I  praise  God  for  you.  '      [JExeuni, 

SCENE  III. 

The  Same.     A  Room  in  .the  Countess's  Palace. 

Flourish,    Enter  King,  Countess,  Lateu,  Lords,  Chntletnen, 

Gruards,  8fc, 

King,  We  lost  a  jewel  of  her,  and  our  esteem 
Was  made  much  poorer  by  it ;  but  your  son, 

*  —  under  hkr  ?]     Her  was  supplied  by  the  editor  of  the  second  folio. 

'  You  beg  more  than  a  word,  then.]  Parolles,  or  parole$,  being  Frendi  fiir 
words f  a  quibble  was  most  likely  intended.  The  two  first  folios  omit  the  indefinite 
article,  which  seems  necessary  for  the  sense,  and  it  is  added  in  MS.  in  Lord  EUcs- 
roere's  copy  of  the  folio  of  1623.  The  corr.  fo.  1632  and  the  folio  of  1664  read 
**  You  beg  more  than  one  word,  then,"  which  is,  perhaps,  right 
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As  mad  in  folly,  lacked  the  sense  to  know 
Her  estimation  home. 

Count  'Tis  past,  my  liege ; 

And  I  beseech  your  majesty  to  make  it 
Natural  rebellion,  done  i'  the  blaze  of  youth ' ; 
When  oil  and  fire,  too  strong  for  reason's  force, 
Overbears  it,  and  bums  on. 

King.  My  honour'd  lady, 

I  have  forgiven  and  forgotten  ail. 
Though  my  revenges  were  high  bent  upon  him, 
And  watch'd  the  time  to  shoot. 

Lqf.  This  I  must  say, — 

But  first  I  beg  my  pardon, — ^the  young  lord 
Did  to  his  majesty,  his  mother,  and  his  lady, 
Offence  of  mighty  note,  but  to  himself 
The  greatest  wrong  of  all :  he  lost  a  wife, 
Whose  beauty  did  astonish  the  survey 
Of  richest  eyes ;  whose  words  all  ears  took  captive ; 
Whose  dear  perfection,  hearts  that  scom'd  to  serve 
Himibly  call'd  mistress. 

King,  Praising  what  is  lost 

Makes  the  remembrance  dear. — ^Well,  call  him  hither : 
We  are  reconcil'd,  and  the  first  view  shall  kill 
All  repetition. — ^Let  him  not  ask  our  pardon : 
The  nature  of  his  great  offence  is  dead. 
And  deeper  than  oblivion  we  do  bury 
The  incensing  relics  of  it.     Let  him  approach, 
A  stranger,  no  offender ;  and  inform  him. 
So  'tis  our  will  he  should. 

Oent  I  shall,  my  liege. 

[Exit  Gentleman, 

King.  What  says  he  to  your  daughter  ?  have  you  spoke  P 

Lqf.  All  that  he  is  hath  reference  to  your  highness. 

King.  Then  shall  we  have  a  match.     I  have  letters  sent 
me, 
That  set  him  high  in  fame. 

JEnter  Bertram. 
Lqf.  He  looks  well  on't. 

s  —  done  i'  the  blaze  of  youth ;]  Were  it  not  that  blade  of  the  folio,  1623, 
is  changed  to  **  blaze  "  in  the  corr.  fo.  lfS32,  we  should  hardly  be  disposed  to  make 
the  alteration ;  but,  considering  what  succeeds,  we  feel  bound  here  to  yield  to  that 
authority,  and  to  follow  Theobald  in  his  conjectural  emendation. 
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King,  I  am  not  a  day  of  aeafion  *, 
For  thou  may^st  see  a  sunshine  and  a  hail 
In  me  at  once  ;  but  to  the  brightest  beams 
Distracted  clouds  give  way :  so  stand  thou  forth ; 
The  time  is  fair  again. 

Ber.  My  high  repented  hlamflB, 

Dear  sovereign,  pardon  to  me. 

King.  All  is  whole ; 

Not  one  word  more  of  the  consumed  time. 
Let's  take  the  instant  by  the  forward  top. 
For  we  are  old,  and  on  our  quickest  decrees 
Th'  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time 
Steals,  ere  we  can  effect  them.     You  remember 
The  daughter  of  this  lord  ? 

Ber.  Admiringly. 

My  liege,  at  first 

I  stuck  my  choice  upon  her,  ere  my  heart 
Durst  make  too  bold  a  herald  of  my  tongue : 
Where  the  impression  of  mine  eye  infixing. 
Contempt  his  scomftd  perspective  did  lend  me. 
Which  warp'd  the  line  of  every  other  favour, 
Scom'd  a  fair  colour,  or  expressed  it  stolen, 
Extended  or  contracted  all  proportions. 
To  a  most  hideous  object.     Thence  it  came. 
That  she,  whom  all  men  prais'd,  and  whom  myself, 
Since  I  have  lost,  have  lov'd,  was  in  mine  eye 
The  dust  that  did  offend  it. 

King.  Well  excused : 

That  thou  didst  love  her  strikes  some  scores  away 
From  the  great  compt.     But  love,  that  comes  too  late, 
Like  a  remorseful  pardon  slowly  carried. 
To  the  great  sender  turns  a  sour  offence  *, 
Crying,  that's  good  that's  gone.     Our  rash  faults 
Make  trivial  price  of  serious  things  we  have. 
Not  knowing  them,  until  we  know  their  grave : 
Oft  our  displeasures,  to  ourselves  imjust, 
Destroy  our  friends,  and  after  weep  their  dust : 
Our  old  love,  waking ',  cries  to  see  what's  done, 

^  I  am  not  a  day  of  season,]  i.  e.  A  day  when  the  teoion  is  settled ;  bat  a  day 
when  it  hails  while  the  sun  shines. 

*  —  turns  a  sour  offence,]   '*  Turns  a  tore  offence/'  corr.  fo.  1632,  and  perhaps 
rightly,  but  no  emendation  is  absolutely  required. 

*  Our  OLD  love,  waking,]     This  line  and  the  next  are  struck  oat  in  the  oofr. 
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Vliile  shamed  hate  sleeps  out  the  afternoon. 
\e  this  sweet  Helen's  knell,  and  now  forget  her. 
•end  forth  your  amorous  token  for  fair  Maudlin : 
lie  main  consents  are  had ;  and  here  we'll  stay 
'o  see  our  widower's  second  maniage-day. 

Count.  Which  better  than  the  first,  0,  dear  heaven^  Uess ! 
)r,  ere  they  meet,  in  me,  0  nature,  cesse ' ! 

Laf.  Come  on,  my  son,  in  whom  my  house's  name 
lust  be  digested,  give  a  favour  from  you, 
^o  sparkle  in  the  spirits  of  my  daughter, 
liat  she  may  quickly  come. — ^By  my  old  beard, 
Lnd  every  hair  that's  on't,  Helen,  that's  dead, 
Vaa  a  sweet  creature ;  such  a  ring  as  this, 
lie  last  time,  ere  she  took  her  leave  at  court  *, 

saw  upon  her  finger. 

Ber.  Her's  it  was  not. 

King,  Now,  pray  you,  let  me  see  it ;  for  mine  eye, 
VTule  I  was  speaking,  oft  was  fasten'd  to't. — 
liis  ring  was  mine ;  and,  when  I  gave  it  Helen, 

bade  her,  if  her  fortunes  ever  stood 
^ecessitied  to  help,  that  by  this  token 

would  relieve  her.     Had  you  that  craft  to  reave  her 
)f  What  should  stead  her  most  ? 

Ber,  My  gracious  sovereign, 

lowe'er  it  pleases  you  to  take  it  so, 
lie  ring  was  never  her's. 

».  1632 ;  but  it  is  but  justice  to  Monck  Mason  to  say  that  **  old/'  for  own  of  the 
irly  editions,  was  his  emendation  as  well  as  that  of  the  old  annotator,  who  thus 
\r  set  the  text  right,  although  he  erased  the  couplet.  Other  oomqptions,  not 
ow  to  be  remedied,  may  be  suspected. 

'  Or,  ere  they  meet,  in  me,  O  nature,  cbssb  !]  This  couplet  (ending  in  the 
riginal  copies  with  "  cesse  **  for  ceeue)  was  assigned  by  Theobald  to  the  Countess, 
ad  has  been  given  to  her  by  subsequent  editors :  this  is  doing  some  Tiolenoe  to 
le  text,  but  it  seems  unavoidable.    That  **  cesse ''  (as  it  stands  in  the  folio,  1629 ; 

is  eeoite  in  the  folio,  1032)  means  the  same  as  cetue,  nobody  can  dispute  :  the 
oly  question,  and  it  has  been  urged  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce  with  considerable 
shemcnce  ('*  Notes,''  p.  74).  is  whether,  for  the  rhyme's  sake,  we  ought  not  to 
>ntinue  the  old  spelling  ?  We  willingly  yield  to  him  upon  the  point,  not  con- 
dering  it  a  matter  quite  of  the  importance  at  which  he  estimates  it.  We  have 
sewhere  preserved  the  old  forms  of  some  words,  but  ouly  when  necessary  for  the 
lyme :  Spenser,  for  the  same  reason,  has  deceue  for  **  decease." 

*  The  last  time,  ere  she  took  her  leave  at  court,]  So  amended  in  the  corr.  fo. 
632 :  the  corrupt  text  is  this, — 

"  The  last  that,  ere  I  took  her  leave  at  court." 
"be  old  compositor  seems  to  have  confounded  the  leave-taking  of  Helena  and  of 
Afeu :  the  speaker  refers  to  the  last  time  he  saw  the  heroine  before  she  quitted 
le  court ;  he  then  noted  the  ring  upon  her  finger. 
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Count.  Son,  on  my  life, 

I  have  seen  her  wear  it ;  and  she  reckon'd  it 
At  her  life's  rate. 

Laf.  I  am  sure  I  saw  her  wear  it. 

Ber.  You  are  deceived,  my  lord ;  she  never  saw  it. 
In  Florence  was  it  from  a  casement  thrown  me, 
Wrapp'd  in  a  paper,  which  contained  the  name 
Of  her  that  threw  it.     Noble  she  was,  and  thought 
I  stood  engag'd  • ;  but  when  I  had  subscribed 
To  mine  own  fortune,  and  informed  her  fiilly 
I  could  not  answer  in  that  course  of  honour 
As  she  had  made  the  overture,  she  ceas'd 
In  heavy  satisfaction,  and  would  never 
Receive  the  ring  again. 

King,  Plutus  himself. 

That  knows  the  tinct  and  multiplying  medicine. 
Hath  not  in  nature's  mystery  more  science. 
Than  I  have  in  this  ring :  'twaa  mine,  'twas  Helen's, 
Whoever  gave  it  you.     Then,  if  you  know 
That  you  are  weU  acquainted  with  yourself. 
Confess  'twas  her's,  and  by  what  rough  enforcement 
You  got  it  fix)m  her.     She  caU'd  the  saints  to  surety. 
That  she  would  never  put  it  from  her  finger, 
Unless  she  gave  it  to  yourself  in  bed, 
Where  you  have  never  come,  or  sent  it  us 
Upon  her  great  disaster. 

Ber.  She  never  saw  it. 

King.  Thou  speak'st  it  falsely,  as  I  love  mine  honour, 
And  mak'st  conjectural  fears  to  come  into  me, 
Which  I  would  fain  shut  out.     If  it  should  prove 
That  thou  art  so  inhuman, — 'twill  not  prove  so ; — 
And  yet  I  know  not : — ^thou  didst  hate  her  deadly, 
And  she  is  dead ;  which  nothing,  but  to  close 
Her  eyes  myself,  could  win  me  to  believe, 
More  than  to  see  this  ring. — Take  him  away. — 

[^Gruards  seize  Bertram. 
My  fore-past  proofs,  howe'er  the  matter  fall. 
Shall  tax  my  fears  of  little  vanity. 
Having  vainly  fear'd  too  little. — ^Away  with  hiTn  I 
We'll  sift  this  matter  farther. 

'  I  stood  bnoag'd  ;]  t.  e.  The  noble  lady  thought  that  Bertram  ''  stood 
engaged  "  to  her,  Malone  understands  '*  engag'd  **  unengaged;  and  if  the  word  in 
the  text  had  been  ungag'd,  he  might  have  been  right. 
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Ber.  If  you  sliall  prove 

This  ring  was  ever  her's,  you  shall  as  easy 
Prove  that  I  husbanded  her  bed  in  Florence, 
Where  yet  she  never  was.  [JEwY  Bebtbam,  guarded. 

Enter  a  Oentleman  *. 

King.  I  am  wrapped  in  dismal  thinkings. 

Gent.  Gh'acious  sovereign, 

Whether  I  have  been  to  blame,  or  no,  I  know  not : 
Here's  a  petition  from  a  Florentine, 
Who  hath,  for  four  or  five  removes,  come  short 
To  tender  it  herself.     I  imdertook  it. 
Vanquished  thereto  by  the  fair  grace  and  speech 
Of  the  poor  suppliant,  who  by  this,  I  know, 
Is  here  attending :  her  business  looks  in  her 
With  an  importing  visage ;  and  she  told  me. 
In  a  sweet  verbal  brief,  it  did  concern 
Your  highness  with  herself. 

King.  l^Iteads.']  "Upon  his  many  protestations  to  marry 
me  when  his  wife  was  dead,  I  blush  to  say  it,  he  won  me. 
Now  is  the  count  Rousillon  a  widower  :  his  vows  are  forfeited 
to  me,  and  my  honour's  paid  to  him.  He  stole  from  Florence, 
taking  no  leave,  and  I  follow  him  to  his  country  for  justice. 
Grant  it  me,  0  king !  in  you  it  best  lies  ;  otherwise  a  seducer 
flourishes,  and  a  poor  maid  is  undone. 

"  Diana  Capilet." 

Lqf.  I  will  buy  me  a  son-in-law  in  a  fair,  and  toll :  for 
this,  I'll  none  of  him  *. 

King.  The  heavens  have  thought  well  on  thee,  Lafeu, 
To  bring  forth  this  discovery. — Seek  these  suitors. — 
Go  speedily,  and  bring  again  the  count. 

[^Exetmt  Gentkfnan,  and  same  Attendants. 
I  am  afeard,  the  life  of  Helen,  lady. 
Was  foully  snatch'd. 

Count.  Now,  justice  on  the  doers ! 

1  Enter  a  Gentleman.]  This  gentleman  is  the  **  gentleman,  a  stranger/'  to 
whom  Helena  had  formerly  entrusted  her  petition.  See  p.  613.  If  he  reaUy 
were  an  **  astringer/'  why  is  ho  not  called  so  here  in  the  folio,  1623  ? 

'  I  will  buy  me  a  son-in-law  in  a  fair,  and  toll :  for  this,  I'll  none  of  him.]  The 
meaning  is  very  plain,  although  much  comment  has  been  wasted  upon  the 
passage.  Lafeu  says,  **  I  will  buy  me  a  son-in-law  in  a  fair,  and  pay  toll  for 
him  on  the  purchase :  as  for  this  son-in-law,  1*11  have  nothing  to  do  with  him." 
The  folio,  1632,  converts  ''  fair  "  into  fear,  and  inserts  him  after  "  tolL" 
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Re-enter  Bertram,  guarded. 

King,  I  wonder,  air,  for  wives  are  monsters  to  you  ', 
And  that  you  fly  them  as  you  swear  them  lordship. 
Yet  you  desire  to  marry. — ^What  woman's  that  ? 

He-enter  Oentleman,  mtk  Widow,  and  Diana. 

Dia,  I  am,  my  lord,  a  wretched  Florentine, 
Derived  from  the  ancient  Capilet : 
My  suit,  as  I  do  understand,  you  know. 
And  therefore  know  how  far  I  may  be  pitied. 

Wid,  I  am  her  mother,  sir,  whose  age  and  honour 
Both  suffer  under  this  complaint  we  bring. 
And  both  shall  cease,  without  your  remedy. 

King.  Come  hither,  count.     Do  you  know  these  women  ? 

£er.  My  lord,  I  neither  can,  nor  will  deny 
But  that  I  know  them.     Do  they  charge  mo  farther  ? 

IHa,  Why  do  you  look  so  strange  upon  your  wife  ? 

Ber,  She's  none  of  mine,  my  lord. 

IHa,  If  you  shall  marry, 

You  give  away  this  hand,  and  that  is  mine  ; 
You  give  away  heaven's  vows,  and  those  are  mine ; 
You  give  away  myself,  which  is  known  mine ; 
For  I  by  vow  am  so  embodied  your's. 
That  she  which  marries  you  must  marry  me ; 
Either  both,  or  none. 

La/.  [  Jb  Bertram.]  Your  reputation  comes  too  short  for 
my  daughter :  you  are  no  husband  for  her. 

Ber.  My  lord,  this  is  a  fond  and  desperate  creature. 
Whom  sometime  I  have  laugh'd  with.     Let  your  hig>iTi<¥^ 
Lay  a  more  noble  thought  upon  mine  honour. 
Than  for  to  think  that  I  would  sink  it  here. 

King,  Sir,  for  my  thoughts,  you  have  them  ill  to  friend. 
Till  your  deeds  gain  them :  fairer  prove  your  honour. 
Than  in  my  thought  it  lies. 

Dia.  Good  my  lord, 

'  I  wonder,  sir,  fob  wives  are  monsters  to  yon,]  The  first  folio  repeats  **m** 
instead  of /or,  which  has  been  added  in  old  MS.  in  Lord  Ellesmere's  copy :  nrt 
with  a  long  t,  would  be  easily  misprinted  for  *'  for."  The  modem  editors  read  timet: 
but ''  for ''  is  used  here,  as  elsewhere,  instead  of  #fjice  or  because.  The  second  folio 
gives  the  line  thua : — 

"  I  wonder,  sir,  wives  are  eueh  monsters  to  you." 
In  the  third  folio  the  line  is — 

"  I  wonder,  sir,  wives  are  to  montirout  to  you." 
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Ask  him  upon  his  oath,  if  he  does  think 
He  had  not  my  virginity. 

King,  What  say^st  thou  to  her  ? 

Ber.  She's  impudent,  my  lord ; 

And  was  a  common  gamester  to  the  camp. 

Dia.  He  does  me  wrong,  my  lord :  if  I  were  so, 
He  might  have  bought  me  at  a  conmion  price : 
Do  not  believe  him.     0  !  behold  this  ring, 
Whose  high  respect,  and  rich  validity, 
Did  lack  a  parallel ;  yet,  for  all  that. 
He  gave  it  to  a  commoner  o'  the  camp, 
If  I  be  one. 

Count.         He  blushes,  and  'tis  his  * : 
Of  six  preceding  ancestors,  that  gem 
Conferr'd  by  testament  to  the  sequent  issue. 
Hath  it  beei  ow'd  and  worn.     This  is  his  wife  : 
That  ring's  a  thousand  proofe. 

King,  Methought,  you  said, 

You  saw  one  here  in  court  could  witness  it. 

Dia,  I  did,  my  lord,  but  loth  am  to  produce 
So  bad  an  instrument :  his  name's  ParoUes. 

Laf.  I  saw  the  man  to-day,  if  man  he  be. 

King.  Find  him,  and  bring  him  hither. 

Ber.  What  of  him? 

He's  quoted  for  a  most  perfidious  slave. 
With  all  the  spots  o'  the  world  tax'd  and  debauch'd, 
Whose  nature  sickens  but  to  speak  a  truth. 
Am  I  or  that,  or  this,  for  what  he'll  utter, 
That  will  speak  any  thing  ? 

King.  She  hath  that  ring  of  your's. 

Ber.  I  think,  she  has :  certain  it  is,  I  lik'd  her, 
And  boarded  her  i'  the  wanton  way  of  youth. 
She  knew  her  distance,  and  did  angle  for  me. 
Madding  my  eagerness  with  her  restraint, 
As  all  impediments  in  fancy's  course 
Are  motives  of  more  fancy  ;  and,  in  fine. 
Her  infinite  cimning,  with  her  modem  grace  *, 

^  He  blnshes,  and  'tis  his  :]  The  old  folios  haye  Af7,  instead  of  hU.  Malone 
reads,  '*  He  bloshes,  and  'tis  it  :**  but  the  error  lies  in  the  last,  not  in  the  first 
letter  of  Ai/,  t  having  been  substituted  for  t.  In  the  oorr.  fo.  1632  hit  is  altered 
to  '*  his."  The  Countess  of  course  means  that  the  ring  Diana  produces  is  the 
property  of  Bertram. 

*  Her  INFINITE  CUNNING  with  her  modem  grace,]     The  old  editions  read — 
"  Her  intuit9  eomming  with  her  modeme  grace." 


( 
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Subdued  me  to  her  rate :  she  got  the  ring, 
And  I  had  that,  which  any  inferior  might 
At  market-price  have  bought. 

Bia.  I  must  be  patient : 

You,  that  tum'd,  off  a  first  so  noble  wife, 
May  justly  diet  me  *.     I  pray  you  yet, 
(Since  you  lack  virtue,  I  will  lose  a  husband,) 
Send  for  your  ring  ;  I  will  return  it  home, 
And  give  me  mine  again. 

Ber.  I  have  it  not. 

King.  What  ring  was  your's,  I  pray  you  P 

Dia,  Sir,  much  like 

The  same  upon  your  finger. 

King.  Know  you  this  ring  P  this  ring  was  his  of  late. 

Dia.  And  this  was  it  I  gave  him,  being  a-bed. 

King.  The  story  then  goes  false,  you  threw  it  him. 
Out  of  a  casement. 

Dia.  I  have  spoke  the  truth. 

Enter  Parolles. 

Ber.  My  lord,  I  do  confess,  the  ritng  was  her's. 

King.  You  boggle  shrewdly ;  every  feather  starts  you. — 
Is  this  the  man  you  speak  of? 

Dia.  Ay,  my  lord. 

King.  TeU  me,  sirrah,  but  tell  me  true,  I  charge  you. 
Not  fearing  the  displeasure  of  your  master, 
(Which,  on  your  just  proceeding,  I'll  keep  off,) 
By  him,  and  by  this  woman  here,  what  know  you  P 

Par.  So  please  your  majesty,  my  master  hath  been  an 
honourable  gentleman:  tricks  he  hath  had  in  him,  which 
gentlemen  have. 

King.  Come,  come;  to  the  purpose.  Did  he  love  this 
woman  ? 

The  late  Mr.  Sidney  Walker  conjecturally  made  this  emendation,  which  is  en- 
tirely supported  by  the  corr.  fo.  1G32 :  the  misprints  of  intuite  for  **  infinite  "  and 
of  comming  for  **  cunning  **  were  easy.  The  meaning  of  course  is  that  Bertram 
yielded  to  the  extreme  cunning,  and  not  extreme  beauty  of  Diana. 

'  May  justly  diet  me.]  The  meaning,  according  to  the  explanation  assigned  to 
Collins  is,  "  You  may  justly  make  me  fast,  by  depriving  me  (as  Desdemona 
says)  of  the  rites  for  which  I  love  you."  Stecvens  quotes  '*  to  fast  like  one  that 
takes  diet,"  from  **The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  A.  ii.  sc.  1,  to  show  that  to 
fcut  and  to  diet  were  used  in  some  sort  synonymously.  In  the  preceding  line  the 
early  editions  insert  have^  before  **turn'd  off,"  but  it  is  struck  out  in  the  oorr.  fo. 
1632 :  it  adds  nothing  to  the  sense,  and  destroys  the  harmony  of  the  verse. 
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Par,  Taith,  sir,  he  did  love  her ;  but  how  ? 

King.  How,  I  pray  you  ? 

Par.  He  did  love  her,  sir,  as  a  gentleman  loves  a  woman. 

King.  How  is  that  ? 

Par.  He  loved  her,  sir,  and  loved  her  not. 

King.  As  thou  art  a  knave,  and  no  knave. — 
What  an  equivocal  companion  is  this ! 

Par.  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  at  your  majesty's  command. 

Laf.  He's  a  good  drum,  my  lord,  but  a  naughty  orator '. 

Dia.  Do  you  know,  he  promised  me  marriage  ? 

Par.  'Faith,  I  know  more  than  I'll  speak. 

King.  But  wilt  thou  not  speak  all  thou  know'st  P 

Par.  Yes,  so  please  your  majesty.  I  did  go  between  them, 
as  I  said ;  but  more  than  that,  he  loved  her, — ^for,  indeed, 
he  was  mad  for  her,  and  talked  of  Satan,  and  of  limbo,  and 
of  fiiries,  and  I  know  not  what :  yet  I  was  in  that  credit 
with  them  at  that  time,  that  I  knew  of  their  going  to  bed, 
and  of  other  motions,  as  promising  her  marriage,  and  things 
that  would  derive  me  ill  will  to  speak  of :  therefore,  I  will 
not  speak  what  I  know. 

King.  Thou  hast  spoken  all  already,  unless  thou  canst 
Say  they  are  married.     But  thou  art  too  fine 
In  thy  evidence  * ;  therefore,  stand  aside. — 
This  ring,  you  say,  was  your's  •  P 

Dia.  A.Y,  my  good  lord. 

King.  Where  did  you  buy  it  P  or  who  gave  it  you  P 

I>ia.  It  was  not  given  me,  nor  I  did  not  buy  it. 

King.  Who  lent  it  you  P 

Dia.  It  was  not  lent  me  neither. 

King.  Where  did  you  find  it  then  P 

Dia,  I  foimd  it  not. 

King.  If  it  were  your's  by  none  of  all  these  ways, 
How  could  you  give  it  him  P 

Dia.  I  never  gave  it  him. 

Laf.  This  woman's  an  easy  glove,  my  lord :  she  goes  off 
and  on  at  pleasure. 

King.  This  ring  was  mine :  I  gave  it  his  first  wife. 

'  —  but  a  NAUGHTY  orator.]  i.  e.  Worth  naught  as  an  orator,  a  bad  orator. 

•  But  thou  art  too  fine  in  thy  evidence;]  f.  e.  Too  full  oifinetae;  too  artful, 
Malone  needlessly  cites  several  instances. 

•  This  ring,  you  say,  was  your's  ?]  This  speech  is  clearly  intended  to  be  me- 
trical, though  greatly  marred,  and  printed  as  prose  in  all  editions.  The  King 
invariably  uses  blank-verse. 
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Dia.  It  might  be  your's,  or  her's,  for  aught  I  know. 

King.  Take  her  away  :  I  do  not  like  her  now. 
To  prison  with  her  ;  and  away  with  him ! — 
Unless  thou  teU'st  me  where  thou  had'st  this  ring. 
Thou  diest  within  this  hour. 

Dia.  I'll  never  tell  you. 

King,  Take  her  away. 

Dia.  I'U  put  in  bail,  my  liege. 

King.  I  think  thee  now  some  common  customer. 

Dia.  By  Jove,  if  ever  I  knew  man,  'twas  you. 

King.  Wherefore  hast  thou  accus'd  him  all  this  while  ? 

Dia.  Because  he's  guilty,  and  he  is  not  guilty. 
He  knows  I  am  no  maid,  and  he'll  swear  to't : 
I'll  swear  I  am  a  maid,  and  he  knows  not. 
Great  king,  I  am  no  strumpet,  by  my  life  ! 
I  am  either  maid,  or  else  this  old  man's  wife. 

[Pointing  to  Lafeu. 

King.  She  does  abuse  our  ears. — To  prison  with  her ! 

Dia.  Good  mother,  fetch  my  bail. — [JSxit   JFtVfoir.]   Stay, 
royal  sir : 
The  jeweller  that  owes  the  ring  is  sent  for, 
And  he  shall  surety  me.     But  for  this  lord, 
Who  hath  abus'd  me,  as  he  knows  himself, 
Though  yet  he  never  harm'd  me,  here  I  'quit  him. 
He  knows  himself  my  bed  he  hath  defil'd, 
And  at  that  time  he  got  his  wife  with  child : 
Dead  though  she  be,  she  feels  her  yoimg  one  kick. 
So  there's  my  riddle,  one  that's  d^d  is  quick ; 
And  now  behold  the  meaning. 

He-enter  Widmc,  with  Helena. 

King.  Is  there  no  exorcist 

Beguiles  the  truer  office  of  mine  eyes  ? 
Is't  real,  that  I  see  P 

Hel.  No,  my  good  lord : 

'Tis  but  the  shadow  of  a  wife  you  see ; 
The  name,  and  not  the  thing. 

Ber.  Both,  both !  O,  pardon  ! 

[Kneeling, 

Hel.  0  !  my  good  lord,  when  I  was  like  this  maid, 
I  foxmd  you  wondrous  kind.     There  is  your  ring ; 
And,  look  you,  here's  your  letter :  this  it  says : — 
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"  When  irom  my  finger  you  can  get  this  ring,- 
And  are  by  me  with  child  ',"  &c. — This  is  done : 
Will  you  be  mine,  now  you  are  doubly  won  P 

Ber,  If  she,  my  liege,  can  make  me  know  this  clearly, 
1*11  love  her  dearly,  ever,  ever  dearly. 

Hel.  If  it  appear  not  plain,  and  prove  imtrue  *, 
Deadly  divorce  step  between  me  and  you ! — 
O  !  my  dear  mother,  do  I  see  you  living  P 

Laf.  Mine  eyes  smell  onions,  I  shall  weep  anon. — Gt)od 
Tom  Drum,  [To  Parolles.]  lend  me  a  handkerchief :  so,  I 
thank  thee.  Wait  on  me  home,  I'll  make  sport  with  thee : 
let  thy  courtesies  alone,  they  are  scurvy  ones. 

King,  Let  us  from  point  to  point  this  story  know, 
To  make  the  even  truth  in  pleasure  flow. — 
\_To  Diana.]  If  thou  be'st  yet  a  fresh  xmcropped  flower, 
Choose  thou  thy  husband,  and  I'U  pay  thy  dower ; 
For  I  can  guess,  that  by  thy  honest  aid 
Thou  kcpt'st  a  wife  herself,  thyself  a  maid. — 
Of  that,  and  all  the  progress,  more  and  less. 
Resolvedly  more  leisure  shall  express : 
All  yet  seems  well ;  and  if  it  end  so  meet, 
The  bitter  past,  more  welcome  is  the  sweet.  [Fhuriah. 

Epilogue  by  the  King  '. 

The  king's  a  beggar,  now  the  play  is  done. 
All  is  weU  ended,  if  this  suit  be  won, 


^  "  And  ARB  by  me  with  child/']  h  for  "  are/'  a  grammatical  error  ranning 
through  all  the  old  copies.  Helena  only  gives  the  import  of  the  words  of  the 
letter,  and  not  the  exact  words :  for  them,  see  p.  679. 

'  If  it  appear  not  plain,  and  prove  untrue,]  In  Painter,  and  in  his  original, 
Boccaccio,  Helen  comes  before  Count  Bertram  at  Rousillon  with  twins  in  her 
arms,  **  lo  ti  richieggio  per  Dio,  che  le  conditioni  postemi  per  li  due  cavalieri, 
che  io  ti  mandai,  tu  le  mi  osservi ;  ed  ecco  nelle  mie  braccia  non  un  solo  figliuolo 
di  te,  ma  due ;  ed  ecco  qui  il  tuo  anello :"  which  Painter  thus  renders : — "  There- 
fore I  now  beseche  thee,  for  the  honoure  of  God,  that  thou  wilt  observe  the  con- 
ditions which  the  twoo  Knightes  that  I  sent  unto  thee  did  commande  me  to 
doe :  for  beholde  here,  in  my  armes,  not  onely  one  sonne  begotten  by  thee,  but 
twayne,  and  likewyse  thy  ryng."  Palace  of  Pleasure,  i.  fo.  02.  Edit.  16CJ7.  It 
is  to  be  remarked,  as  stated  in  the  Introduction,  p.  531,  that  in  the  original  story 
the  King  is  not  present  at  the  reconcilement  of  Bertram  and  Helena. 

*  EpUogue  by  the  King.]  This  heading  is  given  in  the  oorr.  fo.  1632  to  these 
•ix  concluding  lines,  which  are  printed  in  Italic  type  in  the  first  and  other  folios. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  properly  adled  an  Epilogue,  and  that  they 
were  spoken  by  the  King. 

ss2 
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That  you  express  content ;  which  we  will  pay. 
With  strife  to  please  you,  day  exceeding  day  * : 
Out's  be  your  patience  then,  and  your's  our  parts ; 
Your  gentle  hands  lend  us,  and  take  our  hearts. 

[^Exeunt  omnet*. 

*  With  strife  to  please  yon,  day  ezoeeding  day :]  t.  e.  One  day  exoeedinf  the 
other  in  our  endeavours  to  satisfy.  We  need  hardly  say  that  the  diange  of  *'  ex* 
oeeding  **  to  tueeeeding  is  worse  than  unauthorised. 

*  Exeunt  ofNiMt.]  So  the  old  editions,  showing  probably  that  all  the  per- 
formers remained  before  the  audience  until  the  King  had  concluded  the  Epilogue. 
Modem  editors  carelessly  omit  omna. 


TWELFTH-NIGHT: 


Oft, 


WHAT  YOU  WILL. 


"  Twelfe  Night,  Or  what  you  will,"  was  first  printed  in  the  folio 
of  1623,  where  it  occupies  twentj-one  pages ;  viz.  from  p.  256  to 
276  inclusive,  in  the  division  of  "  Comedies,"  p.  276  having  heen 
left  blank,  and  unpaged.  It  appears  in  the  same  form  in  the  three 
later  folios. 
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"We  have  no  record  of  the  performance  of  "Twelfth-Night"  at 
court,  nor  is  there  any  mention  of  it  in  the  books  at  Stationers' 
Hall  until  November  8,  1623,  when  it  was  registered  bj  Blount 
and  Jaggard,  as  about  to  be  included  in  the  first  folio  of  *'  Mr. 
William  Shakespeare's  Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies.'*  It 
appeared  originally  in  that  volume,  under  the  double  title, 
"  Twelfth-Night,  or  What  You  Will,"  with  the  Acts  and  Scenes 
duly  noted. 

We  cannot  determine  with  precision  when  it  was  first  written, 
but  we  know  that  it  was  acted  on  the  celebration  of  the  Readers' 
Peast  at  the  Middle  Temple  on  Feb.  2,  1602,  according  to  our 
modem  computation  of  the  year.  The  fact  of  its  performance  we 
have  on  the  evidence  of  an  eye-witness,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
barrister,  and  whose  Diary,  in  his  own  hand- writing,  is  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum  (Harl.  MSS.  5353).  The  memorandum 
runs,  literatim,  as  follows : — 

"  Feby.  2,  1601[2].  At  our  feast  we  had  a  play  called  Twelve- 
Night,  or  What  You  Will,  much  like  the  comedy  of  errors,  or 
Menechmi  in  Plautus,  but  most  like  and  neere  to  that  in  Italian 
called  Ingarmi,  A  good  practise  in  it  to  make  the  steward  believe 
his  lady  widdowe  was  in  love  with  him,  by  counterfayting  a  letter, 
as  from  his  lady,  in  generall  termes  telling  him  what  shee  liked 
best  in  him,  and  prescribing  his  gestures,  inscribing  his  apparaile, 
&c.,  and  then,  when  he  came  to  practise,  making  him  beleeve  they 
tooke  him  to  be  mad." 

This  remarkable  entry  was  first  pointed  out  in  the  "  History  of 
English  Dramatic  Poetry  and  the  Stage,"  vol.  i.  p.  327,  8vo,  1831, 
and  the  Eev.  Joseph  Hunter,  in  his  "  Disquisition  on  The  Tem- 
pest," Svo,  1839,  ascertained  that  it  was  made  by  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Manningham.  It  puts  an  end  to  the  conjecture  of 
Malone,  that  "  Twelfth-Night "  was  written  in  1607,  and  to  the 
more  improbable  speculation  of  Tyrwhitt,  that  it  was  not  produced 
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iintil  1614*.  Even  if  it  should  be  objected,  that  we  hare  no 
evidence  to  &how  that  this  Comedy  was  composed  shortly  prior  to 
its  representation  at  the  Middle  Temple,  it  may  be  answered,  that 
it  is  capable  of  proof  that  it  was  written  posterior  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  translation  of  Linschoten's  "  Discours  of  Voyages 
into  the  East  and  West  Indies."  In  A.  ii.  sc.  2,  Maria  says  of 
Malvolio : — "  He  does  smile  his  face  into  more  lines  than  are  in 
the  new  map,  with  the  augmentation  of  the  Indies."  When 
Malone  prepared  his  "Chronological  Order"  he  bad  "not  been 
able  to  learn  the  date  of  the  map  here  alluded  to,'*  but  Lin- 
schoten's  "  Discours  of  Voyages  "  was  published  in  folio  in  English 
in  1598,  and  in  that  volume  is  inserted  "  the  new  map  with  the 
augmentation  of  the  Indies."  Meres  takes  no  notice  of  "  Twelfth- 
Night"  in  his  list,  published  in  the  same  year;  and  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  Comedy  was  not  then  in  existence.  The  words 
"  new  map,"  employed  by  Shakespeare,  may  be  thought  to  show 
that  Linschotcn's  "  Discours  *''  had  not  made  its  appearance  long 
before  "  Twelfth-Night "  was  produced ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  are 
inclined  to  fix  the  period  of  its  composition  at  the  end  of  1600, 
or  in  the  beginning  of  1601 :  it  might  be  acted  at  the  Globe  in 
the  summer  of  the  same  year,  and  from  thence  transferred  to  the 
Middle  Temple  about  six  months  afterwards,  on  account  of  its 
continued  popularity. 

Several  originals  of  "  Twelfth-Night,"  in  English,  French,  and 
Italian',  have  been  pointed  out,  nearly  all  of  them  discovered 
within  the  present  century,  and  to  these  we  shall  now  advert. 

A  voluminous  and  various  author  of  the  name  of  Barnaby  Erich, 
who  had  been  brought  up  a  soldier,  in  1581*  published  a  volume, 
which  he  called  **Rich  his  Farewell  to  Military  Profession:"  a 
re-impression  of  it  appeared  in  1606,  and  it  contains  a  novel 
entitled  '*  Apolonius  and  Silla,"  which  has  several  points  of  resem- 
blance to  Shakespeare's  comedy.  To  this  production  more  par- 
ticular reference  is  not  here  necessary,  and  it  forms  part  of  the  pub- 
lication called  "  Shakespeare's  Library."  If  our  great  dramatist  at 
all  availed  himself  of  its  incidents,  he  must  of  course  have  used  an 
earlier  edition  than  that  of  1606.  One  minute  circumstance  in 
relation  to  it  may  deserve  notice :  Manningham  in  his  Diary  calk 

1  See  a  note  in  Giffbrd's  Ben  Jonson,  ii.  113,  where  it  is  sfrangelj  asserted 
that  **  Every  Man  out  of  his  Hamour,"  1600,  **  was  written  at  least  a  dozen  years 
before  *  Twelfth -Night '  appeared."  GifTord  knew  little  or  nothing  of  facts,  and 
believed  that  *•  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  "  had  not  been  printed  until  1603. 

*  See  abo  Ticknor's  *'  History  of  Spanish  Literature,"  ii.  10,  for  the  notice  of  a 
Spanish  drama  in  some  respects  similar  to  **  Twelfth-Night." 

»  Mr.  Singer  tells  us  (iii.  373)  that  Rich's  work  "  was  first  printed  in  15«3;" 
but  twelve  years  ago  it  was  re-publisbed  by  the  Shakespeare  Society  from  the 
earliest  impression  in  1581,  among  Tanner's  books  at  Oxford. 
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Olivia  a  "widow,"  and  in  Eich's  novel  the  ladj  Julina,  who 
answers  to  Olivia,  is  a  widow,  but  in  Shakespeare  she  never  had 
been  married.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  form  in  which  the  comedy 
was  performed  on  Feb.  2,  1601-2,  she  was  a  widow,  and  that  the 
author  subsequently  made  the  change ;  but  it  is  more  likely,  as 
Olivia  must  have  been  in  mourning  for  the  loss  of  her  brother,  that 
Manningham  mistook  her  condition,  and  concluded  hastily  that 
she  lamented  the  loss  of  her  husband. 

£ich  furnishes  us  with  the  title  of  no  work  to  which  he  was 
indebted ;  but  we  may  conclude  that,  either  immediately  or  inter- 
mediately, he  derived  his  chief  materials  from  the  Italian  of  Ban- 
dello,  or  from  the  French  of  Belleforest.  In  Bandello  it  forms 
the  thirty-sixth  novel  of  the  Seconda  Farte,  in  the  Lucca  edit. 
1554, 4to,  where  it  bears  the  subsequent  title : — "  Kicuola,  innamo- 
rata  di  Lattantio,  va  k  servirlo  vestita  da  paggio ;  e  dopo  molti 
casi  seco  si  marita:  e  cio  che  ad  un  suo  fratello  avvenne."  In 
the  collection  by  Belleforest,  printed  at  Paris  in  1572,  12 mo,  it  is 
headed  as  follows : — "  Com  me  une  fiUe  Bomaine,  se  vestant  en 
page,  servist  long  temps  un  sien  amy  sans  estre  cugneue,  et  depuis 
I'eust  ^  mary,  avec  autres  divers  discours."  Although  Belleforest 
inserts  no  names  in  his  title,  he  adopts  those  of  Bandello,  but 
abridges  or  omits  many  of  the  speeches  and  some  portions  of  the 
narrative :  what  in  Bandello  occupies  several  pages  is  sometimes 
included  by  Belleforest  in  a  single  paragraph.  We  quote  the  sub- 
sequent passage,  because  it  will  more  exactly  show  the  degree  of 
connexion  between  "  Twelfth-Night  *'  and  the  old  French  version : 
it  is  where  Nicuola,  the  Viola  of  Shakespeare,  disguised  as  a  page, 
and  under  the  name  of  Bomule,  has  an  interview  with  Catelle,  the 
Olivia  of  '*  Twelfth-Night,"  on  behalf  of  Lattance,  who  answers  to 
the  Duke. 

"  Mais  Catelle,  qui  avoit  plus  Voeil  sur  Torateur  et  sur  la  naive 
beauty  que  Toreille  aux  paroles  venant  d*ailleurs,  estoit  en  une 
estrange  peine,  et  volontiers  se  fut  jett6e  k  son  col  pour  le  baiser 
tout  k  son  aise ;  mais  la  honte  la  retint  pour  un  temps :  ft  la  fin 
n'en  pouvant  plus,  et  vaincue  de  ceste  impatience  d' amour,  et  se 
trouvant  favoris^e  de  la  commodity,  ne  sceut  de  tant  se  com- 
mander, que  I'embrassant  fort  estroitement  elle  ne  le  baisast  d'une 
douzaine  de  fois,  et  ce  avec  telle  lascivete  et  gestes  effrontez,  que 
Bomule  s'apparceut  bien  que  cette-cy  avait  plus  chere  son  accoint- 
ance  que  les  ambassades  de  celuy  qui  la  courtisoit.  A  ceste  cause 
luy  dit,  Je  vous  prie,  madame,  me  faire  tant  de  bien  que  me  don- 
nant  conge,  j'aye  de  vous  quelque  gracieuse  responce,  avec  laquelle 
je  puisse  faire  content  et  joyeux  mon  seigneur,  lequel  est  en  soucy 
et  tourment  continuel  pour  ne  s^avoir  votre  volenti  vers  luy,  et 
8*11  a  rien  acquis  en  vos  bonnes  graces.     Catelle,  humant  de  plus 
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en  plus  le  venia  d'amour  par  les  jeox,  luj  sembloit  que  Bomole 
devint  de  fois  a  autre  plus  beau." 

Upon  the  novel  by  Bandello  two  Italian  plays  were  composed, 
which  were  printed,  and  have  come  down  to  our  time.  The  title 
of  one  of  these  is  given  by  Manningham,  where  he  says  that 
Shakespeare's  "  Twelfth-Night "  was  "  most  like  and  near  to  that 
in  Italian  called  Inganniy  It  was  first  acted  in  1547 ;  bat  the 
earliest  edition  of  it,  wdth  which  I  am  acquainted,  did  not  appear 
until  1582,  when  it  bore  the  title  of  OV  Inganni^  Comedia  del 
Signor  N,  8,  The  other  Italian  drama,  founded  upon  Bandello*8 
novel,  bears  a  somewhat  similar  title : — GV  Ingannati,  (hmmedia 
degV  Accademid  Intronati  di  Siena,  which  was  Beveral  times 
printed  ;  last,  perhaps,  in  the  collection,  Delle  Commedie  degV  Ac- 
cademici  Intronati  di  Siena,  1611,  12mo.  Whether  our  great 
dramatist  saw  either  of  these  pieces  before  he  wrote  his  "  Twelfth- 
Night  "  may  admit  of  doubt ;  but  looking  at  the  terms  Manning- 
ham  employs,  it  might  seem  as  if  it  were  a  matter  understood,  at 
the  time  "  Twelfth-Night "  was  acted  at  the  Temple  on  Feb.  2, 
1602,  that  it  was  founded  upon  the  Inganni,  There  is  no  indica- 
tion in  the  MS.  Diary  that  the  writer  of  it  was  versed  in  Italian 
literature,  and  OV  Inganni  might  at  that  day  be  a  known  comedy, 
of  which  it  was  believed  Shakespeare  had  availed  himself.  An 
analysis  of  it  is  given  in  a  small  tract,  called  "  Farther  Particulan 
of  Shakespeare  and  his  Works,"  8vo,  1839,  but  as  only  fifty  copies 
of  it  were  printed,  it  may  be  necessary  here  to  enter  into  some 
few  details  of  its  plot,  conduct,  and  characters.  The  "  Argument," 
or  explanatory  Prologue,  which  precedes  the  first  scene,  will  show 
that  the  author  of  GV  Inganni  did  not  adhere  to  Bandello  by  any 
means  closely,  and  that  he  adopted  entirely  difierent  names  for  his 
personages. 

"  Anselmo,  a  G-enoese  merchant  who  traded  to  the  Levant,  having 
left  his  wife  in  Genoa  great  with  child,  had  two  children  by  her, 
one  a  boy  called  Fortunate,  and  the  other  a  girl  named  Gineura. 
After  he  had  home  for  four  years  the  desire  of  seeing  his  wife  and 
family,  he  returned  home  to  them,  and  wishing  to  depart  again,  he 
took  them  with  him ;  and  when  they  were  embarked  on  board  the 
vessel,  he  dressed  them  both  in  short  clothes  for  greater  con- 
venience, so  that  the  girl  looked  like  a  boy.  And  on  the  voyage 
to  Soria  he  was  taken  by  Corsairs  and  carried  into  Natolia,  where 
he  remained  in  slavery  for  fourteen  years.  His  children  had  a 
different  fortune ;  for  the  boy  was  several  times  sold,  but  finally 
here  in  this  city,  which,  on  this  occasion,  shall  be  Naples ;  and  he 
now  serves  Dorotea,  a  courtesan,  who  lives  there  at  that  little 
door.  The  mother  and  Gineura,  after  various  accidents,  were 
bought  by  M.  Massimo  Caraccioli,  who  lives  where  you  see  this 
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door;  but  bj  the  advice  of  the  mother,  who  has  been  dead  six 
jears,  Gineura  has  changed  her  name  and  caused  herself  to  be 
called  Buberto;  and,  as  her  mother  while  living  persuaded  her, 
always  gave  herself  out  to  be  a  boj,  thinking  in  this  way  that  she 
should  be  better  able  to  preserve  her  chastity.  Fortunate  and 
Buberto,  by  the  information  of  their  mother,  know  themselves  to 
be  brother  and  sister.  M.  Massimo  has  a  son,  whom  they  call 
Gostanzo,  and  a  daughter  named  Portia.  Gostanzo  is  in  love  with 
Dorotea,  the  courtesan  to  whom  Fortunato  is  servant:  Portia, 
his  sister,  is  in  love  with  Buberto,  notwithstanding  she  is  a  girl, 
because  she  has  always  been  thought  a  man.  Buberto,  the  girl, 
not  knowing  how  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  Portia,  who  constantly 
importunes  her,  has  sometimes  at  night  conveyed  her  brother  into 
the  house  in  her  place :  he  has  got  Portia  with  child,  and  she  is 
now  every  hour  expecting  to  be  brought  to  bed.  On  the  other 
hand,  Buberto,  as  a  girl  and  in  love  with  her  young  master,  Gos- 
tanzo, has  double  suffering — one  from  the  passion  which  torments 
her,  and  the  other  from  the  fear  lest  the  pregnancy  of  Portia 
should  be  discovered.  Massimo,  the  father  of  Portia  and  Gostanzo, 
is  aware  of  the  condition  of  his  daughter,  and  has  sent  to  Genoa 
to  inquire  into  the  parentage  of  Buberto,  in  order  that  if  he  find 
him  ignoble,  and  unworthy  to  be  the  husband  of  his  daughter, 
whom  he  believes  to  be  with  child  by  him,  he  may  have  him 
killed.  But,  by  what  I  have  heard,  the  father  of  the  twins,  who 
has  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  ought  this  day  to  be 
returned  with  the  messenger,  and  I  think  that  every  thing  will  be 
accommodated." 

In  this  play,  therefore,  Portia,  who  is  the  Olivia  of  Shakespeare, 
18  not  stated  to  be  a  widow,  and  our  great  dramatist  avoided  the 
needless  indelicacy  of  representing  her  to  be  with  child.  In  GV 
Inganni,  Gineura  (t.  e,  Viola),  as  will  have  been  seen  from  the 
"Argument,"  is  not  page  to  the  man  with  whom  she  is  in  love, 
but  to  Portia ;  while  Gostanzo,  whose  affection  Gineura  is  anxious 
to  obtain,  is  brother  to  her  mistress.  This  of  course  makes  an 
important  difference  in  the  relative  situations  of  the  parties,  be- 
cause Gineura,  disguised  as  Buberto,  is  not  employed  to  carry 
letters  and  messages  between  the  characters  who  represent  the 
Duke  and  Olivia.  Gostanzo  being  in  love  with  a  courtesan,  named 
Dorotea,  in  the  first  Act  Gineura  endeavours  to  dissuade  him 
from  his  lawless  passion,  in  a  manner  that  distantly,  and  only  dis- 
tantly, reminds  us  of  Shakespeare.  Buberto  (i.  e.  Gineura)  tells 
Gostanzo  to  find  some  object  worthy  of  his  affection :  — 

"  Gostanzo.  And  where  shall  I  find  her  ? 

Rubtrto,  I  know  one  who  is  more  lost  for  love  of  you,  than  you  are  for  this 
carrion. 
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Goatanzo.  Is  she  fair  ? 

Ruberio.  Indifferently. 

Gosianzo.  Where  is  she  ? 

Ruberto.  Not  far  from  you. 

Goitanzo.  And  will  she  be  content  that  I  should  lie  with  her. 

Ruberto,  If  God  wills  that  yon  should  do  it. 

Gotianzo.  How  shall  I  get  to  her  ? 

Ruberto,  As  you  would  come  to  me. 

Goitanzo.  How  do  you  know  that  she  loves  me  ? 

Ruberto.  Because  she  often  talks  to  me  of  her  love. 

Gostanzo.  Do  I  know  her  ? 

Ruberto.  As  well  as  you  know  me. 

Goslanzo.  Is  she  young  ? 

Ruberto.  Of  my  age. 

Goitanzo.  And  loves  me  ? 

Ruberto.  Adores  you. 

Goitanzo,  Have  I  ever  seen  her  ? 

Ruberio,  As  often  as  you  have  seen  me. 

Goitanzo,  Why  does  she  not  discover  herself  to  me  ? 

Ruberto.  Because  she  sees  you  the  slave  of  another  woman. 


t* 


The  resemblance  between  Gineura  and  her  brother  Fortunato 
is  so  great,  that  Portia  has  mistaken  the  one  for  the  other,  and  in 
the  end,  like  Sebastian  and  Olivia,  thej  are  united;  while  Gt»- 
tanzo,  being  cured  of  his  passion  for  Dorotea,  and  grateful  for  the 
persevering  and  disinterested  affection  of  Gineura,  is  married  to 
her.  Our  great  dramatist  has  given  an  actual,  as  well  as  an  in- 
tellectual elevation  to  the  whole  subject,  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  treated  it ;  and  has  converted  what  may,  in  most  respects, 
be  considered  a  low  comedy  into  a  fine  romantic  drama. 

So  much  for  OV  Inganni,  and  it  now  remains  to  speak  of  OV 
Ingannatiy  a  comedy  to  which,  in  relation  to  "Twelfth-Night," 
attention  was  directed  by  the  Eev.  Joseph  Hunter  in  his  **  Dis- 
quisition on  Shakespeare's  Tempest,"  p.  78.  OV  Ingannati  follows 
Bandello*s  novel  with  more  exactness  than  QV  Inganni,  though 
both  change  the  names  of  the  parties ;  and  here  we  have  the  im- 
portant feature  that  the  heroine,  called  Lelia  (disguised  as  Fabio), 
is  page  to  Flamminio,  with  whom  she  is  in  love,  but  who  is  in 
love  with  a  lady  named  Isabella:  Lelia,  as  in  Shakespeare,  is 
employed  by  Flamminio  to  forward  his  suit  with  Isabella.  Whtt 
succeeds  is  part  of  the  dialogue  between  Lelia,  in  her  male  attire, 
and  Flamminio. — 

"  Lelia.  Do  as  I  advise.  Abandon  Isabella,  and  love  one  who  loves  yoa  in 
return.  You  may  not  find  her  as  beautiful ;  but,  tell  me,  is  there  nobody  else 
whom  you  can  love,  and  who  loves  you  ? 

Flamminio.  There  was  a  young  lady  named  Lelia,  whom,  I  was  a  thousand 
times  about  to  tell  you,  you  are  much  like.  She  was  thought  the  fairest,  the 
clevere<«t,  and  the  most  courteous  damsel  of  this  oounh'y.  I  will  show  yon  her 
one  of  these  days,  for  I  formerly  looked  upon  her  with  some  r^ard.  She  was 
then  rich  and  about  the  court,  and  I  continued  in  love  with  her  for  noarlj  a  year, 
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during  which  time  she  showed  me  much  favoiir.  Afterwards  she  went  to  Miran. 
dola,  and  it  was  my  fate  to  foil  in  lo?e  with  Isabella,  who  has  been  as  cruel  to  me 
as  Lelia  was  kind. 

Leiia,  Then  you  deserre  the  treatment  you  haye  received.  Since  you  slighted 
her  who  loved  you,  you  ought  to  be  slighted  in  return  by  others. 

Ftamminio.  What  do  you  say  ? 

Lelia,  If  this  poor  girl  were  your  first  love,  and  still  loves  you  more  than  ever, 
why  did  you  abandon  her  for  Isabella?  I  know  not  who  could  pardon  that 
offence.     Ah !  signor  Flamminio,  you  did  her  grievous  wrong. 

Fiamminio,  You  are  only  a  boy,  Fabio,  and  know  not  the  power  of  love.  I  tell 
you  that  I  cannot  help  loving  Isabella :  I  adore  her,  nor  do  I  wish  to  think  of  any 
other  woman." 

Elsewhere  the  resemblance  between  "  Twelfth-Night "  and  GV 
In^annatif  in  point  of  situation  is  quite  as  strong,  but  there  the 
likeness  ends,  for  in  the  dialogue  we  can  trace  no  connexion 
between  the  two.  The  author  of  the  Italian  comedy  has  obviously 
founded  himself  entirely  upon  Bandello's  novel,  of  which  there 
might  be  some  translation  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare  more  nearly 
approaching  the  original,  than  the  version  which  Bich  had  published 
before  our  great  dramatist  visited  the  metropolis.  Whether  any 
such  literal  translation  had  or  had  not  been  made,  Shakespeare 
may  have  gone  to  the  Italian  story,  and  Le  Novelle  di  Bandello 
were  very  well  known  in  England  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  If  Shakespeare  had  followed  Bich  we  should 
probably  have  discovered  some  verbal  trace  of  his  obligation,  as  in 
the  .cases  where  he  followed  Painter's  "  Palace  of  Pleasure,"  or, 
still  more  strikingly,  where  he  availed  himself  of  the  works  of 
Greene  and  Lodge.  In  OV  Ingannati  we  find  nothing  but  in- 
cident in  common  with  "  Twelfth-Night."  The  vast  inferiority  of 
the  former  to  the  latter  in  language  and  sentiment  may  be  seen  in 
every  page,  in  every  line.  The  mistake  of  the  brother  for  the 
sister,  by  Isabella,  is  the  same  in  both,  and  it  terminates  in  a 
somewhat  similar  manner,  for  the  female  attendant  of  the  lady, 
meeting  Fabricio  (who  is  dressed,  like  his  sister  Lelia,  in  white) 
in  the  street,  conducts  him  to  her  mistress,  who  receives  him  with 
open  arms.  Flamminio  and  Lelia  are  of  course  united  at  the  end 
of  the  comedy. 

The  likeness  between  OV  Ingannati  and  "Twelfth-Night"  is 
certainly,  in  some  points  of  the  story,  stronger  than  that  between 
OV  Inganni  and  Shakespeare's  drama ;  but  to  neither  can  we  say, 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  that  our  great  dramatist  resorted, 
although  he  had  perhaps  read  both,  when  he  was  considering  the 
best  mode  of  adapting  to  the  stage  the  incidents  of  Bandello's 
novel.  There  is  no  hint,  in  any  source  yet  discovered,  for  the 
smallest  portion  of  the  comic  business  of  "Twelfth-Night:"  in 
both  the  Italian  dramas  it  is  of  the  most  homely  and  vulgar  ma- 
terials, by  the  intervention  of  empirics,  braggarts,  pedants,  and 
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servants,  who  deal  in  the  coarsest  jokes,  and  are  gwlty  of  the 
grossest  buffoonery.  Shakespeare  shows  his  infinite  superiority  in 
each  department:  in  the  more  serious  portion  of  his  drama  he 
employed  the  incidents  furnished  by  predecessors  as  the  mere 
scaffolding  for  the  erection  of  his  own  beautiful  edifice ;  and  for 
the  comic  scenes,  combining  so  admirably  with,  and  assisting  so 
importantly  in  the  progress  of  the  main  plot,  he  seems,  as  usual, 
to  have  drawn  merely  upon  his  own  interminable  resources. 

It  was  an  opinion,  confidently  stated  by  Coleridge  in  his  lectures 
in  18 18,  that  the  passage  in  A.  ii.  sc.  4,  beginning 

**  Too  old,  by  heaven  :  let  still  the  woman  take 
An  elder  than  herself/'  &c. 

had  a  direct  application  to  the  circumstances  of  Shakespeare's 
marriage  with  Anne  Hathaway,  who  was  so  much  senior  to  the 
poet.  Some  of  his  biographers  had  previously  enforced  this  notion, 
and  others  have  since  followed  it  up ;  but  Coleridge  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  enlarging  eloquently  on  the  manner  in  which  young 
poets  have  frequently  connected  themselves  with  women  of  very 
ordinary  personal  and  mental  attractions,  the  imagination  supplying 
all  deficiencies,  clothing  the  object  of  affection  with  grace  and 
beauty,  and  furnishing  her  with  every  accomplishment. 

When  "  Shakespeare's  Library  "  was  published,  no  copy  of  the 
earliest  edition  of  Hich's  work,  containing  the  novel  of  "  Apolonios 
and  Silla,"  which  distinctly  resembles  the  plot  of  "  Twelfth-Night," 
was  known.  Since  that  date  (as  stated  in  a  note  on  p.  632)  a 
copy  has  been  discovered  among  the  books  of  Bishop  Tanner,  in 
the  Bodleian,  and  as  it  is  the  sole  existing  exemplar,  we  take  this 
opportunity  of  quoting  the  title  exactly :  it  runs  as  follows : — 

"  Eiche  his  Farewell  to  Militarie  profession :  conteining  verie 
pleasaunt  discourses  fit  for  a  peaceable  tyme.  Gathered  together 
for  tlie  onely  delight  of  courteous  Gentlewomen  bothe  of  Enghind 
and  Irelande,  For  whose  onely  pleasure  thei  were  collected  together, 
And  unto  whom  thei  are  directed  and  dedicated  by  Bamabe  Biche, 
Gentleman.  Malui  me  divitem  esse  quam  vocari.  Imprinted  at 
London,  by  Eobart  Walley.  1581." 

Hence  we  see  that  it  was  originally  published  five  or  six  yean 
before  Shakespeare  came  to  the  metropolis.  No  re-impression 
between  1581  and  1606  is  known,  but  as  the  book  was  popular,  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  it  was  reprinted  in  the  long  interval,  although 
no  intermediate  copy  has  come  down  to  us.  The  dedication  by 
Rich  is  "  to  the  courteous  gentlewomen  "  of  England  and  Ireland, 
for  the  author  was  an  Irishman ;  but  his  work  is  also  preceded  by 
a  brief  address  "to  the  readers  in  general,"  in  which  he  thus 
speaks  of  the  sources  to  which  he  had  resorted  for  his  stories : — 
"  The  histories  (he  says)  are  eight  in  number,  whereof  the  first, 
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tlie  seconde,  the  fift,  the  seyenth,  and  eight  are  tales  that  are  but 
forged  onely  for  delight,  neither  credible  to  be  beleved,  nor  hurt- 
full  to  be  perused.  The  third,  the  fourth,  and  the  sixt  are  Italian 
histories,  written  likewise  for  pleasure  by  Maister  L.  B."  These 
initials  are  not  those  of  Bandello  nor  of  Belleforest ;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  Lodowick  Brjskett,  the  friend  of  Spenser,  is  here  in- 
tended, and  that  he  had  rendered  these  three  "  Italian  histories  " 
into  English  anterior  to  the  use  of  them  by  Bich.  However,  it  is 
more  probable  that  he  refers  to  some  Italian  novelist,  and  may 
mean  Bandello,  to  whom,  however,  he  gives  a  wrong  initial  as  that 
of  his  Christian  name.  The  story  of  "  Apolonius  and  Silla  **  comes 
second  in  the  series,  and  is  therefore  one  of  those  which  Bich,  in  a 
manner,  claims  for  his  own  invention,  although  it  is  very  certain 
that  he  derived  his  main  incidents  from  Bandello.  It  deserves 
remark  that  in  1581  Bich  preceded  the  story  by  a  species  of  In- 
troduction, which  he  omitted  in  1606,  and  by  the  following 
^'  Argument,"  which  tells  as  much  as  it  is  necessary  to  be  quoted 
with  reference  to  "  Twelfth-Night." 

"  Apolonius  Duke,  havyng  spent  a  yeres  service  in  the  warres 
against  the  Turke,  returning  homeward  with  his  companie  by  sea, 
was  driven  by  force  of  weather  to  the  He  of  Cypres,  where  he  was 
well  received  by  Pontus,  gouvemour  of  the  same  He,  with  whom 
Silla,  daughter  to  Pontus,  fell  so  straungely  in  love,  that  after 
Apolonius  was  departed  to  Constantinople,  Silla,  with  one  man, 
followed,  and  commyng  to  Constantinople,  she  served  Apolonius 
in  the  habite  of  a  manne,  and  after  many  prety  accidentes  falling 
out,  she  was  knowne  to  Apolonius,  who,  in  requitall  of  her  love, 
maried  her." 

Such  is  the  bare  outline,  and  in  the  filling  up  and  details  there 
is  not  much  else  to  connect  the  story  with  Shakespeare's  drama. 
Nothing  can  be  more  curious,  in  its  way,  than  some  of  the  par- 
ticulars Bich  supplies  in  the  preliminary  matter  to  this  work 
regarding  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  in 
bis  day.  He  gives  also  an  interesting  account  of  the  bountiful 
house-keeping  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  at  Holdenby,  and  winds 
up  the  whole  by  an  English  adaptation  of  Machiavelli*s  ludicrous 
novel  of  "  Belphegor."  As  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  whole 
work  was  reprinted  by  the  Shakespeare  Society  in  1846,  from  the 
edition  of  1581. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE'. 


OKSINO,  Duke  of  IHyria. 
SEBASTIAN,  Brother  to  Viola. 
ANTONIO,  a  Sea  Captain,  Friend  to  Sebastian. 
A  Sea  Captain,  Friend  to  Viola. 

rrrPTn  *    i    Gentlemen  attending  on  tlie  Duke. 

Sir  TOBY  BELCH,  Uncle  to  Olivia. 
Sir  ANDEEW  AGUE-CHEEK. 
MALVOLIO,  Steward  to  Olivia. 

_,-  '    >   Servants  to  Olivia. 

Clown, 


} 


OLIVIA,  a  rich  Countess. 
VIOLA,  in  love  with  the  Duke. 
MAEIA,  Olivia's  Woman. 

Lords,  Priests,  Sailors,  Officers,  Musicians,  and  other  Attendants. 
SCENE,  a  City  in  Illyria ;  and  the  Sea-coast  near  it. 

'  First  inserted  by  Rowe  in  his  edition. 


TWELFTH-NIGHT: 

OR, 

WHAT   YOU   WILL. 


ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

An  Apartment  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

JEnter  Duke,  Curio,  Lords,  Music  playing. 

Duke.  K  music  be  tlie  food  of  love,  play  on : 
Give  me  excess  of  it ;  that,  surfeiting. 
The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die. 
That  strain  again  ; — it  had  a  dying  fall : 
0 !  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south ', 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets. 
Stealing,  and  giving  odour. — ^Enough !  no  more  : 
'Tis  not  so  sweet  now,  as  it  was  before.  [^Music  ceases. 

O,  spirit  of  love !  how  quick  and  fresh  art  thou, 
That,  notwithstanding  thy  capacity 
Receiveth  as  the  sea,  nought  enters  there, 
Of  what  validity '  and  pitch  soe'er, 
But  falls  into  abatement  and  low  price, 
Even  in  a  minute  !  so  full  of  shapes  is  fancy, 

>  —  Uke  the  sweet  south,]  The  old  copies  read  "  the  sweet  $ound."  Pope 
sabstitated  toutk,  to  the  manifest  improvement  of  the  passage,  and  there  can  now 
be  no  doubt  that  he  was  well  warranted  in  doing  so,  since  sound  is  erased  and 
"south  "  substituted  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632.  As  Steevens  remarked,  there  is  great 
similarity  of  expression  in  the  following  passage  from  Sir  P.  Sidney's  "  Arcadia," 
4to,  1590 : — "  her  breath  is  more  sweet  than  a  gentle  south-west  wind,  which  comes 
creeping  over  flowery  fields  and  shadowed  waters."  There  is  little  doubt  that 
Shakespeare  saw  this  passage :  in  the  German  of  Schlegel  and  Tiecke,  edited  by 
Mommsen,  it  is  translated  dem  Weste  gleich. 

*  Of  what  validity]  i.e.  Value.  See  "All's  WeU  that  Ends  WeU,"  A.  v. 
fc.  3,  p.  623,  where  the  "  rich  validity  "  of  a  ring  is  mentioned. 
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That  it  alone  is  liigli-fantastical. 

Cur,  Will  you  go  hunt,  my  lord  ? 

Duke.  What,  Curio  P 

Cur.  The  hart. 

Duke.  Why,  so  I  do,  the  noblest  that  I  have. —     • 
O  !  when  mine  eyes  did  see  Olivia  first, 
Methought  she  purg'd  the  air  of  pestilence  : 
That  instant  was  I  tum'd  into  a  hart. 
And  my  desires,  like  fell  and  cruel  hounds. 
E'er  since  pursue  me '. — ^How  now !  what  news  fix)m  her  ? 

Enter  Valentine. 

Val.  So  please  my  lord,  I  might  not  be  admitted, 
But  from  her  handmaid  do  return  this  answer : — 
The  element  itself,  tiU  seven  years'  heat. 
Shall  not  behold  her  face  at  ample  view ; 
But,  like  a  cloistress,  she  will  veiled  walk. 
And  water  once  a  day  her  chamber  roimd 
With  eye-offending  brine :  all  this,  to  season 
A  brother's  dead  love,  which  she  would  keep  fresh 
And  lasting  in  her  sad  remembrance. 

Duke.  O  !  she  that  hath  a  heart  of  that  fine  frame, 
To  pay  this  debt  of  love  but  to  a  brother. 
How  will  she  love,  when  the  rich  golden  shaft 
Hath  kill'd  the  flock  of  all  affections  else  * 
That  live  in  her  :  when  liver,  brain,  and  heart, 
These  sovereign  thrones,  are  all  supplied,  and  fill'd, 

'  E'er  since  pursue  me.]     Malone  quoted  the  whole  of  the  fifth  sonnet  of 
Samuel  Daniel,  to  show  that  this  thought  was  not  new  in  Shakespeare.     Daniel's 
"Delia/'  in  which  it  is  contained,  was  twice  printed  in  1592,  4to,  and  when 
coincidences  of  the  kind  occur,  dat«s  are  important :  Malone  used  an  edition  of 
1594.     The  foUowing  are  the  only  applicable  lines,  as  they  stand  in  the  first  ioii- 
pression :  the  poet  is  complaining  of  the  disdain  of  his  mistress, 
**  Which  tum'd  my  sport  into  a  hart's  dispaire, 
Which  still  is  chac'd,  whilst  I  have  any  breath, 
By  mine  owne  thoughts,  set  on  me  by  my  faire : 
My  thoughts,  like  hounds,  pursue  me  to  my  death." 
While  Malone  was  insisting  that  Shakespeare  undoubtedly  had  Daniel's  sonnet  in 
his  mind,  he  himself  produced  several  instances,  which  prove  tiiat  ▼arioos  other 
writers  had  fallen  upon  the  same  thought,  in  nearly  the  same  words.   Any  of  these 
it  is  needless  to  quote. 

*  Hath  kill'd  the  flock  of  all  affections  else]  Sir  P.  Sidney,  in  his  **  Arcadia," 
1590,  as  Steevens  observes,  has  a  similar  expression, — "ihe  flock  of  unspeakable 
virtues,"  meaning,  of  course,  the  assemblage  of  them.  It  deserves  remark,  thst 
this  passage  occurs  in  the  *'  Arcadia,"  just  below  the  one  already  quoted,  respecting 
"  the  sweet  south, "~  another  confirmation  of  that  reading. 
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(Her  sweet  perfections  *)  witli  one  self  king  *. — 
Away,  before  me  to  sweet  beds  of  flowers  ; 
Love-thoughts  lie  rich,  when  canopied  with  bowers. 

\_Exeunt. 

SCEKE  II. 
The  Sea-coast. 

JEnter  Viola,  Captain,  and  Sailors. 

Vio.  What  country,  friends,  is  this  ? 

Cap,  This  is  Ulyria,  lady. 

Vio,  And  what  should  I  do  in  Ulyria  ? 
My  brother  he  is  in  Elysium. 
Perchance,  he  is  not  drown'd : — ^what  think  you,  sailors  P 

Cap,  It  is  perchance  that  you  yourself  were  sav'd. 

Vio,  0,  my  poor  brother  !  and  so,  perchance,  may  he  be. 

Cap,  True,  madam  :  and,  to  comfort  you  with  chance, 
Assure  yourself,  after  our  ship  did  split. 
When  you,  and  those  poor  number  saved  with  you  ^ 
Himg  on  our  driving  boat,  I  saw  your  brother, 
Most  provident  in  peril,  bind  himself 
(Courage  and  hope  both  teaching  him  the  practice) 
To  a  strong  mast,  that  lived  upon  the  sea  ; 
Where,  like  Arion  on  the  dolphin's  back, 
I  saw  him  hold  acquaintance  with  the  waves 
So  long  as  I  could  see. 

Vio.  For  saying  so  there's  gold. 

Mine  own  escape  unfoldeth  to  my  hope. 
Whereto  thy  speech  serves  for  authority, 

*  (Her  sweet  perfecdons)]  The  paseage  would  run  better  for  the  sense,  and 
equally  well  for  the  verse,  if  we  were  to  read, 

*•  when  liver,  brain,  and  heart. 

These  sovereign  thrones,  her  sweet  perfections, 
Are  all  supplied  and  fiU'd  with  one  self  king." 
In  the  folio,  1623,  there  are  no  marks  of  parenthesis  before  or  after  "  her  sweet 
perfections,"  but  they  seem  necessary  to  cure  the  defective  collocation  in  the  old 
text  '  *'  Liver,  brain,  and  heart,"  says  Steevens,  '*  are  admitted  in  poetry  as  the 
residence  of  passions,  judgment,  and  sentiments.  These  are  what  Shakespeare 
caUs  '  her  sweet  perfections.' " 

e  —  ^th  one  self  king.]  The  second  folio  reads  **  with  one  self  tame  king,"  as 
if  the  metre  were  defective ;  but  *'  perfections  "  being  read  as  four  syllables,  as  is 
constantly  the  case  with  words  ending  in  Hon  and  ttofi,  the  line  b  complete. 

'  When  you,  and  thoss  poor  number  saved  with  you,]  Shakespeare  uses 
<«  number  "  as  the  plural,  and  there  is  no  need  to  alter  *'  those  "  into  that,  as  was 
done  by  Malone,  Steevens,  &a 
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The  like  of  him.     Know'st  thou  this  country  P 
Cap.  Ay,  madam,  well ;  for  I  was  bred  and  bom, 

Not  three  hours'  travel  firom  this  very  place. 
Vio.  Who  governs  here  ? 
Cap.  A  noble  duke,  in  nature 

As  in  name '. 

Vio.  What  is  his  name  P 

Cap.  Orsino. 

Vio.  Orsino  !  I  have  heard  my  father  name  him : 
He  was  a  bachelor  then. 

Cap.  And  so  is  now,  or  was  so  very  late ; 
For  but  a  month  ago  I  went  from  hence, 
And  then  'twas  fresh  in  murmur,  (as,  you  know. 
What  great  ones  do  the  less  will  prattle  of) 
That  he  did  seek  the  love  of  fair  Olivia. 

Vio.  What's  she  P 

Cap.  A  virtuous  maid,  the  daughter  of  a  count 
That  died  some  twelvemonth  since ;  then  leaving  her 
In  the  protection  of  his  son,  her  brother. 
Who  shortly  also  died :  for  whose  dear  love, 
They  say,  she  hath  abjur'd  the  company, 
And  sight  of  men  *. 

Vio.  O  !  that  I  serv'd  that  lady. 

And  might  not  be  delivered  to  the  world. 
Till  I  had  made  mine  own  occasion  mellow. 
What  my  estate  is. 

Cap,  That  were  hard  to  compass. 

Because  she  will  admit  no  kind  of  suit, 
No,  not  the  duke's. 

Vio.  There  is  a  fair  behaviour  in  thee,  captain. 
And  though  that  nature  with  a  beauteous  wall 
Doth  oft  close  in  pollution,  yet  of  thee 

*  As  in  name.]  Malone  or  Boiwell  silently  interpolated  hit  before  "  name.'* 
As  the  text  now  stands  it  is  not  exactly  according  to  the  old  copies,  where  *'  A 
noble  duke,  in  nature  as  in  name/'  is  made  a  line  by  itself,  without  r^ard  to 
**  Who  governs  here?"  preceding  it,  and  *'  What  i^  his  name?"  following  it.  It 
may  be  doubted  which  is  the  better  regulation. 
'  They  say,  she  hath  abjur'd  the  company 
And  siGBT  of  men.]     In  all  the  old  copies  the  passage  stands  as  follows : — 

"  They  say  she  hath  abjur'd  the  sight, 
And  company  of  men." 
The  alteration,  making  **  sight "  and  *'  company  "  change  places,  was  introduced 
by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmcr ;  and  it  is  unquestionably  for  the  better,  both  as  r^ards 
metre  and  sense.     Olivia  has  abjured  not  only  the  ''company^'  but  even  the 
"  sight "  of  men. 
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I  will  believe,  thou  liast  a  mind  that  suits 
With  this  thy  fair  and  outward  character. 
I  pr'ythee,  (and  I'll  pay  thee  bounteously,) 
Conceal  me  what  I  am,  and  be  my  aid 
For  such  disguise  as  haply  shall  become 
The  form  of  my  intent.     I'll  serve  this  duke : 
Thou  shalt  present  me  as  an  eunuch  to  him. 
It  may  be  worth  thy  pains ;  for  I  can  sing, 
And  speak  to  him  in  many  sorts  of  music. 
That  will  allow  me  very  worth  his  service. 
What  else  may  hap  to  time  I  will  commit ; 
Only,  shape  thou  thy  silence  to  my  wit. 

Cap.  Be  you  his  eunuch,  and  ydur  mute  I'll  be : 
When  my  tongue  blabs,  then  let  mine  eyes  not  see. 

Vio.  I  thank  thee.     Lead  me  on,  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. 

A  Boom  in  Olivia's  House. 

Ent^r  Sir  Toby  Belch,  and  Maria. 

Sir  To,  What  a  plague  means  my  niece,  to  take  the  death 
of  her  brother  thus  ?     I  am  sure  care's  an  enemy  to  life. 

Mar,  By  my  troth,  sir  Toby,  you  must  come  in  earlier  o' 
nights :  your  cousin,  my  lady,  takes  great  exceptions  to  your 
ill  hours. 

Sir  To.  Why,  let  her  except  before  excepted. 

Mar.  Ay,  but  you  must  confine  yourself  within  the  modest 
limits  of  order. 

Sir  To.  Confine  P  I'll  confine  myself  no  finer  than  I  am. 
These  clothes  are  good  enough  to  drink  in,  and  so  be  these 
boots  too :  an  they  be  not,  let  them  hang  themselves  in  their 
own  straps. 

Mar.  That  quaffing  and  drinking  will  undo  you :  I  heard 
my  lady  talk  of  it  yesterday,  and  of  a  foolish  knight,  that  you 
brought  in  one  night  here  to  be  her  wooer. 

Sir  To.  Who  P  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek  P 

Mar.  Ay,  he. 

Sir  To.  He's  as  tall  a  man  as  any's  in  Illyria '. 

1  He's  as  tall  a  man  as  anj's  in  Illyria.]  The  use  of  ''taU"  for  eourageotu 
and  bold  was  extremelj  common  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare.  In  **  The  Meny 
Wives  of  Windsor/'  A.  i.  sc.  4,  Simple  says,  **  he  is  as  tall  a  man  of  his  hands,  as 
any  b  between  this  and  his  head  :  he  hath  fought  with  a  warrener."    In  the  same 
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Mar,  What's  that  to  the  purpose  P 

Sir  To,  Why,  he  has  three  thousand  ducats  a  year. 

Mar.  Ay,  but  he'll  have  but  a  year  in  all  l^ese  ducats : 
he's  a  very  fool,  and  a  prodigal. 

Sir  To,  Fie,  that  you'll  say  so !  he  plays  o'  the  viol-de- 
gamboys  *,  and  speaks  three  or  four  languages  word  for  word 
without  book,  and  hath  all  the  good  gifts  of  nature. 

Mar,  He  hath,  indeed, — aU  most  natural  * ;  for,  besides 
that  he's  a  fool,  he's  a  great  quarreller ;  and,  but  that  he  hath 
the  gift  of  a  coward  to  allay  the  gust  he  hath  in  quarrelling, 
'tis  thought  among  the  prudent  he  would  quickly  have  the 
gift  of  a  grave. 

Sir  To.  By  this  hand,  they  are  scoundrels,  and  substractors 
that  say  so  of  him.     Who  are  they  P 

Mar.  They  that  add,  moreover,  he's  drunk  nightly  in  your 
company. 

Sir  To,  With  drinking  healths  to  my  niece.  I'll  drink 
to  her,  as  long  as  there  is  a  passage  in  my  throat,  and  drink 
in  Ulyria.  He's  a  coward,  and  a  coystril*,  that  will  not 
drink  to  my  niece,  till  his  brains  turn  o'  the  toe  like  a 
parish  top  *.  What,  wench !  Castiliam  vuigo  • ;  for  here 
comes  Sir  Andrew  Ague-face. 

JSnter  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek. 
Sir  And.  Sir  Toby  Belch  !  how  now.  Sir  Toby  Belch  ? 

comedy y  A.  ii.  sc.  1,  Shallow  speaks  of  ''four  tall  fellows"  as  four  oouregeooi 
fellows.  Instances  innumerable  might  be  collected  from  other  writers  of  the  same 
age :  see  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  last  edit.  vo\.  in.  p.  39.  vol.  t.  p.  255.  388,  &c 

'  —  he  plays  o'  the  viol-de-gam  boys,]  Meaning,  of  course,  the  rtoZ-ifi- 
gambOf  an  instrument  then  much  in  use  by  both  sexes. 

'  He  hath,  indeed, — all  most  natural ;]  Sir  Toby  has  said  that  Sir  Andrew 
"  hath  all  the  good  gifts  of  nature,"  to  which  Maria  replies  that  he  has  them  *'  all 
most  natural,"  meaning  most  like  a  natural  fool.  The  tame  expression  has  hitherto 
been  **  almost  natural."  We  obtain  this  change  from  the  corr.  fo.  1632.  Sir 
Andrew  himself,  and  speaking  of  himself,  in  A.  ii.  sc.  3,  is  made  to  use  the  word 
'*  natural  "  where  it  bears  the  same  double  sense — *'  he  does  it  with  a  better 
grace,  but  I  do  it  more  natural." 

^  He's  a  coward,  and  a  cotstril,]  A  ''coystril"  is  a  kettrei,  or  bastard 
hawk :  the  term  is  figuratively  applied,  and  is  derived  from  the  Fr.  QuereerelU. 

•  —  like  a  parish-top.]  A  large  top  was  formerly  kept  in  parishes  or  towns, 
for  the  exercise  and  amusement  of  the  lower  orders.  See  Dyoe's  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  «*  Thierry  and  Theodoret,"  voL  i.  p.  138. 

^  Cfutiliano  vulgo  ;]  Sir  Toby  probably  uses  this  as  a  drinking  exdamadon ; 
and  in  "The  Rich  Jew  of  Malta,"  by  Marlowe,  A.  iv.,  we  have  Bitfo  CtutHiano 
employed  in  the  same  way.  Warburton  supposed  that  rndgo  should  be  printed 
voltOf  and  that  Maria  was  to  put  on  a  Castilian,  or  grave  countenance  on  the  ^- 
proach  of  Sir  Andrew :  this  may  be  so. 
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Sir  To.  Sweet  sir  Andrew. 
Sir  And.  Bless  you,  fair  shrew. 
Mar.  And  you  too,  sir. 
Sir  To.  Accost,  sir  Andrew,  accost '. 
Sir  And.  What's  that  P 
Sir  To.  My  niece's  chamber-maid. 

Sir  And.  Gfood  mistress  Accost,  I  desire  better  acquaint- 
ance. 

Mar.  My  name  is  Mary,  sir. 

Sir  And.  Good  Mistress  Mary  Accost, — 

Sir  To.  You  mistake,  knight :  accost  is  fix)nt  her,  board  her, 
woo  her,  assail  her. 

Sir  And.  By  my  troth,  I  would  not  undertake  her  in  this 
company.     Is  that  the  meaning  of  accost  P 

Mar.  Fare  you  well,  gentlemen. 

Sir  To.  An  thou  let  part  so  *,  sir  Andrew,  would  thou 
might'st  never  draw  sword  again  ! 

Sir  And.  An  you  part  so,  mistress,  I  would  I  might  never 
draw  sword  again.  Fair  lady,  do  you  think  you  have  fools 
in  handP 

Mar.  Sir,  I  have  not  you  by  the  hand. 

Sir  And.  Marry,  but  you  shall  have ;  and  here's  my 
hand. 

Mar.  Now,  sir,  thought  is  free.  I  pray  you,  bring  your 
hand  to  the  buttery-bar,  and  let  it  drink  *. 

Sir  And.  Wherefore,  sweet  heart  ?  what's  your  metaphor  P 

Mar.  It's  dry,  sir. 

Sir  And.  Why,  I  think  so :  I  am  not  such  an  ass,  but  I 
can  keep  my  hand  dry.     But  what's  your  jest  ? 

Mar.  A  dry  jest,  sir. 

Sir  And.  Are  you  full  of  them  P 

Mar.  Ay,  sir ;  I  have  them  at  my  fingers*  ends :  marry, 
now  I  let  go  your  hand,  I  am  barren.  [JExit  Marli. 

m 

^  Accost,  sir  Andrew,  accost.]  Sir  Andrew  did  not  understand  the  word 
"  accost."  Sir  Toby  afterwards  explains  it,  "  front  her,  board  her,"  &c.  '*  Ac- 
cost "  is  from  the  Fr.  accotterf  and  means  strictly,  to  come  tide  by  tide,  and  more 
generally,  to  approach  or  address. 

■  An  thou  let  part  so,]  The  corr.  fo.  1032  unnecessarily  inserts  her,  "  An  thou 
let  her  part  so :"  the  meaning  is  the  same,  but  colloquially  her  is  understood. 

»  —  bring  your  hand  to  the  BUTTERY-bar,  and  let  it  drink.]  The  buttery  was 
the  place  from  which  meat  and  drink  were  formerly  delivered.  In  the  Induction 
to  *•  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  p.  477,  the  lord  tells  a  servant  to  take  the  players 
to  the  buttery.  To  have  a  dry  hand  was  formerly  considered  a  symptom  of  debility, 
as  SteeTens  established  by  various  quotations. 
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Sir  To.  0  knight !  thou  lack'st  a  cup  of  canary.  When 
did  I  see  thee  so  put  down  P 

Sir  And.  Never  in  your  life,  I  think ;  unless  you  see  canary 
put  me  down.  Methinks,  sometimes  I  have  no  more  wittlian 
a  Christian,  or  an  ordinary  man  has ;  but  I  am  a  great  eater 
of  beef,  and,  I  believe,  that  does  harm  to  my  wit  *. 

Sir  To.  No  question. 

Sir  And.  An  I  thought  that,  I'd  forswear  it.  1*11  ride 
home  to-morrow,  sir  Toby. 

Sir  To.  Pourqmi,  my  dear  knight  P 

Sir  And.  What  is  pourquoi  ?  do,  or  not  do  P  I  would  I  had 
bestowed  that  time  in  the  tongues,  that  I  have  in  fencing, 
dancing,  and  bear-baiting.     O,  had  I  but  followed  the  arts ! 

Sir  To.  Then  hadst  thou  had  an  excellent  head  of  hair. 

Sir  And.  Why,  would  that  have  mended  my  hair  ? 

Sir  To.  Past  question ;  for,  thou  seest,  it  will  not  curl  by 
nature '. 

Sir  And.  But  it  becomes  me  well  enough,  does't  not  P 

Sir  To.  Excellent :  it  hangs  like  flax  on  a  distaff,  and  I 
hope  to  see  a  housewife  take  thee  between  her  legs,  and  spin 
it  off. 

Sir  And.  Taith,  I'll  home  to-morrow,  sir  Toby  :  your  niece 
will  not  be  seen  ;  or,  if  she  be,  it's  four  to  one  she'll  none  of 
me.     The  count  himself,  here  hard  by,  woos  her. 

Sir  To.  She'll  none  o'  the  count :  she'll  not  match  above 
her  degree,  neither  in  estate,  years,  nor  wit ;  I  have  heard 
her  swear  it.     Tut !  there's  life  in't,  man. 

Sir  And.  I'll  stay  a  month  longer.  I  am  a  fellow  o*  the 
strangest  mind  i'  the  world :  I  delight  in  masques  and  revels 
sometimes  altogether. 

Sir  To.  Art  thou  good  at  these  kick-shaws,  knight  P 

Sir  And.  As  any  man  in  Ulyria,  whatsoever  he  be,  under 
the  degree  of  my  betters :  and  yet  I  will  not  compare  with  an 
old  man. 

Sir  To.  What  is  thy  excellence  in  a  galliard,  knight '  P 

'  —  but  I  am  a  great  eater  of  beef,  and,  I  believe,  that  does  harm  to  m  j  wit] 
Ben  Jonson,  in  *'  Every  Man  out  of  hb  Humour,"  asserts  that  porridge  thickens 
the  brain  : — ''  'Slud,  I  think  he  feeds  her  with  porridge,  I :  she  could  nerer  have 
such  a  thick  brain  else.''     Gifford's  **  Ben  Jonson,"  vol.  ii.  p.  63. 

'  —  it  will  not  CURL  by  nature.]  The  old  copies  read,  '*  eool  my  nature." 
The  happj  emendation  was  made  by  Theobald,  and  it  is  completely  borne  out  by 
the  corr.  fo.  I G32.  We  can  easily  understand  how  **  curl  **  became  eooi  in  th« 
printer's  hands,  and  *•  by  "  my. 

'  What  is  thy  excellence  in  a  oalliabd,  knight  ?]     A  **  galliard  "  was  a  lively 
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Sir  And.  'Faith,  I  can  cut  a  caper. 

Sir  To.  And  I  can  cut  the  mutton  to't. 

Sir  And.  And,  I  think,  I  have  the  back-trick,  simply  as 
strong  as  any  man  in  Ulyria.  [Dances  fantastically  *. 

Sir  To.  Wherefore  are  these  things  hidP  wherefore  have 
these  gifts  a  curtain  before  them  P  are  they  like  to  take  dust, 
like  mistress  Mall's  picture  *  P  why  dost  thou  not  go  to  church 
in  a  galliard,  and  come  home  in  a  coranto  *  P  My  very  walk 
should  be  a  jig :  I  would  not  so  much  as  make  water,  but  in 
a  sink-a-pace  \  What  dost  thou  mean  P  is  it  a  world  to  hide 
virtues  in  P  I  did  think,  by  the  excellent  constitution  of  thy 
leg,  it  was  formed  under  the  star  of  a  galliard. 

Sir  And.  Ay,  'tis  strong,  and  it  does  indifferent  well  in  a 
flame-coloured  stock  *.     Shall  we  set  about  some  revels  P 

species  of  dance,  said  to  be  of  Spanish  origin,  the  name  being  derived  from  gaU 
iardo,  which  8ig:nifie8  in  that  language,  cheerful  or  gay. 

*  Dances  fantasticallj.]  This  stage-direction,  which  does  not  seem  absolutely 
necessary,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  supposed,  as  well  as  another  at  the  end  of  the 
scene,  '*  Sir  A.  dances  again,''  are  in  the  margin  of  the  oorr.  fo.  1632.  They  show, 
with  certainty,  the  manner  of  old  actors  in  the  part. 

'  —  mistress  Mall's  picture  ?]  The  name  of  this  woman  was  Mary  Frith. 
She  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  men's  clothes,  and  obtained  extraordinary  celebrity 
in  connexion  with  many  low  characters  of  the  time.  Her  picture  might  be  cur- 
tained, either  because  it  was  considered  indecent,  or  simply,  as  Sir  Toby  says,  to 
presenre  it  from  the  dust :  such  was  a  very  usual  course.  If  she  were  bom  in 
1584,  as  Malone  states,  at  the  time  **  Twelfth-Night"  was  first  acted  (before  Feb. 
1601-2),  she  was  only  sixteen  or  serenteen  years  old.  Her  birth  is,  therefore,  in 
all  probability  to  be  placed  earlier :  her  death  is  said  not  to  have  occurred  until 
1659,  and  in  1662  her  **  Life  and  Death"  was  published.  John  Day,  the 
dramatist,  wrote  a  tract  upon  her  *'  mad  pranks,"  which  was  entered  at  Stationers' 
Hall  in  August,  1610,  but,  if  printed,  it  has  not  come  down  to  us.  Possibly,  her 
"  Life  and  Death,"  1662,  was  only  Day's  tract  with  additions. 

*  —  and  come  home  in  a  coranto  ?]  A  **  coranto  "  was  an  active  species  of 
dance,  and  it  is  also  mentioned  by  Beaumont  in  his  *'  Inner  Temple  Masque  " 
in  conjunction  with  a  galliard  and  a  duret,  **  Coranto  "  is  the  same  as  eouranio, 
and  has  the  same  etymology.  Mr.  Dyce  may  like  to  be  informed  that  a  durei 
is  a  little  pause.     See  his  B.  and  F.  ii.  469. 

7  —  siNK-A-PACB.]  t.  e.  Cinqut-pot :  "  the  name  of  a  dance,"  says  Sir 
J.  Hawkins,  **  the  measures  whereof  are  regulated  by  the  number  five."  It  is  often 
spoken  of  by  Shakespeare's  contemporaries.     See  also  p.  22. 

*  —  in  a  FLAMB-coloured  stock.]  The  epithet  in  all  the  original  editions  is 
**  dam* d  coloured  stock,"  or  stocking,  which  Pope  altered  to  "ylame. coloured," 
which  possibly  was  what  Sir  Andrew  meant  by  "  damn'd  coloured."  In  the  corr. 
fo.  1632  it  is  "  dun  coloured,"  and  such  may  at  one  time  have  been  the  fashionable 
hue  for  a  stocking.  As  the  question  is  thus  uncertain,  we  place  in  the  text  the 
usual  word,  thanking  the  Rev.  A.  Dyce  for  his  information  (Few  Notes,  p.  7^) 
about  "  flame-coloured  taffeta,"  with  which  we  were  unavoidably  acquainted  from 
''  Henry  IV.  pt.  I."  It  would  have  been  more  to  the  point  if  he  had  produced 
some  instance  in  which  "  flame-coloured  stocks  "  were  mentioned :  such  proof 
is  still  wanted,  and  were  it  forthcoming,  all  dispute  would  be  at  an  end. 
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Sir  To.  What  shall  we  do  else  P  were  we  not  bom  under 
Taurus? 

Sir  And.  Taurus  P  that's  sides  and  heart  *. 

Sir  To.  No,  sir;  it  is  legs  and  thighs.     Let  me  see  thee 
caper.     Ha  !  higher :  ha,  ha ! — excellent ! 

[iStr  A.  dances  again. — £xeuiU. 


SCENE  IV. 

A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

JSnter  Valentine,  and  Viola  in  man's  attire. 

Val.  If  the  duke  continue  these  favours  towards  you, 
Ccsario,  you  are  like  to  be  much  advanced :  he  hath  known 
you  but  three  days,  and  already  you  are  no  stranger. 

VtQ.  You  either  fear  his  humour,  or  my  negligence,  that 
you  call  in  question  the  continuance  of  his  love.  Is  he  IQ- 
constant,  sir,  in  his  favours  P 

Val.  No,  believe  me. 

Enter  Duke,  Curio,  and  Attendants. 

Vio.  I  thank  you.     Here  comes  the  count. 

Duke.  Who  saw  Cesario,  ho  P 

Vio.  On  your  attendance,  my  lord ;  hero. 

Duke.  Stand  you  awhile  aloof. — Cesario, 
Thou  know'st  no  less  but  all :  I  have  xmclasp'd 
To  thee  the  book  even  of  my  secret  soul ; 
Therefore,  good  youth,  address  thy  gait  unto  her : 
Be  not  denied  access,  stand  at  her  doors, 
And  tell  them,  there  thy  fixed  foot  shall  grow, 
Till  thou  have  audience. 

Vio.  Sure,  my  noble  lord. 

If  she  be  so  abandon'd  to  her  sorrow. 
As  it  is  spoke,  she  never  will  admit  me. 

Duke.  Be  clamorous,  and  leap  all  civil  bounds, 
Rather  than  make  unprofited  return. 

Vio.  Say  I  do  speak  with  her,  my  lord,  what  then  ? 

Duke.  0  !  then  imfold  the  passion  of  my  love ; 

'  Taurus?  that's  sides  and  heart.]  Allading,  as  Johnson  remarks,  to  tiie 
medical  astrology  still  preserved  in  almanacks,  which  refers  the  affectioDa  of 
particular  parts  of  the  bodj  to  the  predominance  of  particular  oonstelUtioDa. 
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Surprise  her  with  discourse  of  my  dear  faith. 
It  shall  become  thee  well  to  act  my  woes ; 
She  will  attend  it  better  in  thy  youth. 
Than  in  a  nuncio  of  more  g^ve  aspect. 

Via.  I  think  not  so,  my  lord. 

I>uke.  Dear  lad,  believe  it, 

For  they  shall  yet  belie  thy  happy  years. 
That  say  thou  art  a  man  :  Diana's  Up 
Is  not  more  smooth,  and  rubious ;  thy  small  pipe 
Is  as  the  maiden's  organ,  shrill  and  sound, 
And  all  is  semblative  a  woman's  part. 
I  know,  thy  constellation  is  right  apt 
For  this  affiiir. — Some  four,  or  five,  attend  him ; 
All,  if  you  will,  for  I  myself  am  best. 
When  least  in  company. — ^Prosper  well  in  this. 
And  thou  shalt  live  as  fireely  as  thy  lord 
To  call  his  fortunes  thine. 

Vio.  I'll  do  my  best, 

To  woo  your  lady :  [^Aside.']  yet,  0  barful  strife ' ! 
Whoe'er  I  woo,  myself  would  be  his  wife.  [Exeunt 


SCENE  V. 

A  Room  in  Olivia's  House. 

Enter  Maria,  and  Clotcn  *. 

Mar,  Nay ;  either  tell  me  where  thou  hast  been,  or  I  will 
not  open  my  lips  so  wide  as  a  bristle  may  enter  in  way  of  thy 
excuse.     My  lady  will  hang  thee  for  thy  absence. 

Clo.  Let  her  hang  me :  he  that  is  well  hanged  in  this  world 
needs  to  fear  no  colours '. 

^  —  yet,  O  barful  strife !]  The  interjection,  which  seems  most  natural  under 
(lie  circumstances,  is  from  the  corr.  fo.  1G32 :  the  ordinary  and  very  flat  reading 
has  been  '*  a  barful  istrife,*'  as  if  it  were  a  mere  statement  on  the  part  of  Viola, 
that  hers  was  a  struggle  full  of  bars  and  impediments. 

'  Enter  Maria,  and  Clown.]  The  Clown  in  this  play,  as  well  as  in  "  All's 
Well  that  Ends  Well,''  is  the  domestic  fool,  or  jester.  In  **  As  Yon  Like  It,"  he 
is  the  oourt-fooL  All  three  wore  '*  motley."  Mr.  Singer  quotes  from  Tarlton*s 
*'  News  out  of  Purgatory  "  (reprinted  by  the  Shakespeare  Society  in  1844)  to 
show  that  clowns  sometimes  wore  russet  and  a  buttoned  cap.  He  seems  not  aware 
that  this  was  usually  the  dress  of  the  country  clown,  and  not  of  the  domestic  fool. 

*  —  needs  to  fear  no  colours.]  This  expression  is  a  common  one,  but  not  easy 
to  be  explained.    Feste  (such  appears  afterwards,  p.  671 » to  be  the  jester's  name) 
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Mar.  Make  tliat  good. 

Clo.  He  shall  see  none  to  fear. 

Mar.  A  good  lenten  answer  *.  I  can  tell  thee  where  that 
saying  was  horn,  of,  I  fear  no  colours. 

Clo.  Where,  good  mistress  Mary  ? 

Mar.  In  the  wars ;  and  that  may  you  be  bold  to  say  in 
your  foolery. 

Clo.  Well,  God  give  them  wisdom,  that  have  it ;  and  those 
that  are  fools,  let  them  use  their  talents. 

Mar.  Yet  you  will  be  hanged  for  being  so  long  absent ;  or, 
to  be  turned  away,  is  not  that  as  good  as  a  hanging  to  you? 

Clo.  Many  a  good  hanging  prevents  a  bad  marriage ;  and 
for  turning  away,  let  summer  bear  it  out. 

Mar.  You  are  resolute,  then  ? 

Ch.  Not  so  neither ;  but  I  am  resolved  on  two  points. 

Mar.  That,  if  one  break,  the  other  will  hold ;  or,  if  both 
break,  your  gaskins  fall  *. 

Clo.  Apt,  in  good  faith ;  very  apt.  Well,  go  thy  way:  if 
sir  Toby  would  leave  drinking,  thou  wert  as  witty  a  piece  of 
Eve's  flesh  as  any  in  Illyria. 

Mar.  Peace,  you  rogue ;  no  more  o'  that.  Here  comes  my 
lady :  make  your  excuse  wisely ;  you  were  best.  [JEri^. 

Unter  Olivia,  and  Malvolio. 

Clo.  Wit,  an't  be  thy  will,  put  me  into  good  fooling  !  Those 
wits,  that  think  they  have  thee,  do  very  oft  prove  fools ;  and 
I,  that  am  sure  I  lack  thee,  may  pass  for  a  wise  man :  for 
what  says  QuinapalusP  Better  a  witty  fool,  than  a  foolish 
wit. — God  bless  thee,  lady ! 

OH.  Take  the  fool  away. 

may  refer  to  his  own  party-coloured  apparel.  Maria  alludes  to  the  ooloors  uaed  in 
war,  from  which  the  phrase  was  perhaps  derived. 

*  A  good  LENTEN  answer.]  t.  e.  As  Steevens  explains  it,  a  ihort^  tpart  answer, 
in  allusion  to  the  diet  in  Lent.  The  word  "  lenten  **  is  often  used  in  a  figuratire 
sense ;  but  when  in  **  Hamlet "  we  meet  with  the  words  *'  what  lenten  entertaiQ- 
ment  the  players  shall  receive  from  you/'  the  speaker  adverts  to  the  obstmctioos 
the  actors  in  London  met  with  during  Lent,  when  restrictiona  were  put  upon  tbdr 
performances.  John  Taylor,  the  water-poet,  in  his  '*  Fraise  of  Clean  Linen," 
mentions  "  a  lenten  top,"  which  people  whipped  by  way  of  amusement  dviing 
Lent :  a  parish  top  has  been  spoken  of  on  p.  246.  Johnson  understands  a  ifif 
answer  by  a  lenten  answer,  and  either,  or  both  may  be  right. 

'  —  or,  if  both  break,  your  oaskins  fall.]  "  Gaskins  **  were  large  breeches  or 
hose.  Maria  puns  upon  the  word  "  points,"  which  strictly  were  the  tags  at  tbe 
ends  of  strings,  used  to  fasten  or  sustain  the  dress  before  tiie  general  introduction 
of  buttons. 
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Clo.  Do  you  not  hear,  fellows  P    Take  away  the  lady. 

OU,  Gt)  to/you're  a  dry  fool ;  I'll  no  more  of  you :  besides, 
you  grow  dishonest. 

Clo.  Two  faults,  madonna,  that  drink  and  good  counsel  will 
amend :  for  give  the  dry  fool  drink,  then  is  the  fool  not  dry ; 
bid  the  dishonest  man  mend  himself;  if  he  mend,  he  is  no 
longer  dishonest :  if  he  cannot,  let  the  botcher  mend  him. 
Any  thing  that's  mended  is  but  patched :  virtue  that  trans- 
gresses is  but  patched  with  sin ;  and  sin  that  amends  is  but 
patched  with  virtue.  If  that  this  simple  syllogism  will  serve, 
so ;  if  it  will  not,  what  remedy  P  As  there  is  no  true  cuckold 
but  calamity,  so  beauty's  a  flower.— The  lady  bade  take  away 
the  fool ;  therefore,  I  say  again,  take  her  away. 

Oli.  Sir,  I  bade  them  take  away  you. 

Clo.  Misprisipn  in  the  highest  degree ! — ^Lady,  eucullus  turn 
facit  monachum :  that's  as  much  as  to  say,  I  wear  *  not  motley 
in  my  brain.  Good  madonna,  give  me  leave  to  prove  you  a 
fool. 

Olu  Can  you  do  it  P 

Clo.  Dexteriously,  good  madonna. 

Oli.  Make  your  proof. 

Clo.  I  must  catechize  you  for  it,  madonna.  Oood  my 
mouse  of  virtue,  answer  me. 

Oli.  Well,  sir,  for  want  of  other  idleness  I'll  lude  your 
proof. 

Clo.  Oood  madonna,  why  moum'st  thou  P 

Oli.  CUxxl  fool,  for  my  brother's  death. 

Clo.  I  think,  his  soul  is  in  hell,  madonna. 

Oli.  I  know  his  soul  is  in  heaven,  fool. 

Clo.  The  more  fool,  madonna,  to  mourn  for  your  brother's 
soul  being  in  heaven. — ^Take  away  the  fool,  gentlemen. 

Oli.  What  think  you  of  this  fool,  Malvolio  P  doth  he  not 
mend  P 

Mai.  Yes  ;  and  shall  do,  till  the  pangs  of  death  shake  him : 
infirmity,  that  decays  the  wise,  doth  ever  make  the  better 
fool. 

Clo.  Gh)d  send  you,  sir,  a  speedy  infirmity,  for  the  better 
increasing  your  folly !  Sir  Toby  will  be  sworn  that  I  am  no 
fox,  but  he  will  not  pass  his  word  for  two-pence  that  you  are 
no  fool. 

*  —  thmt's  at  much  as  to  say,  I  wear,  &c.]  In  the  old  copies  it  stands,  '*  that's 
as  madi  to  saj,  as  I  wear/'  &c.,  **  as  "  having  been  accidentally  misplaced  by  the 
old  compositor. 
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OIL  How  say  you  to  that,  Malvolio  P 

Mai.  I  marvel  your  ladyship  takes  delight  in  such  a  harren 
rascal :  I  saw  him  put  down  the  other  day  with  an  ordinaiy 
fool,  that  has  no  more  brain  than  a  stone.  Look  you  now, 
he's  out  of  his  guard  already :  unless  you  laugh  and  minister 
occasion  to  him,  he  is  gagged.  I  protest,  I  take  these  wise 
men,  that  crow  so  at  these  set  kind  of  fools,  to  be  no  bett» 
than  the  fools'  zanies '. 

OIL  0  !  you  are  sick  of  self-love,  Malvolio,  and  taste  with 
a  di^mpered  appetite.  To  be  generous,  guiltless,  and  of  free 
disposition,  is  to  take  those  things  for  bird-bolts,  that  you 
deem  cannon-bullets.  There  is  no  slander  in  an  allowed  fool, 
though  he  do  nothing  but  rail ;  nor  no  railing  in  a  known 
discreet  man,  though  he  do  nothing  but  reprove. 

Clo.  Now,  Mercury  endue  thee  with  leasing,  for  thou 
speakest  well  of  fools  * ! 

Re-enter  Maria. 

Mar,  Madam,  there  is  at  the  gate  a  young  gentleman  much 
desires  to  speak  with  you. 

OIL  From  the  count  Orsino,  is  it  ? 

Mar,  I  know  not,  madam :  'tis  a  fair  yoxmg  man,  and  well 
attended. 

OIL  Who  of  my  people  hold  him  in  delay  P 

Mar,  Sir  Toby,  madam,  your  kinsman. 

OIL  Fetch  him  off,  I  pray  you:  he  speaks  nothing  but 
madman.  Fie  on  him  P  \_Exit  Maria.]  Go  you,  Malvolio :  if 
it  be  a  suit  from  the  count,  I  am  sick,  or  not  at  home ;  what 
you  will,  to  dismiss  it.  [^Exit  Malvolio.]  Now  you  see,  sir, 
how  your  fooling  grows  old,  and  people  dislike  it. 

'  —  DO  better  than  the  fools'  zanies.]  We  have  had  ''zany"  before^  in 
"Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  A.  v.  sc.  2.  Doace  says,  that  "foob'  zanies"  in  the 
text  means  '*  fools'  baubles,  which  had  upon  the  top  of  them  the  head  of  a  fod," 
which,  as  Mr.  Dyce  says,  is  "  strangely  wrong,"  and  for  that  purpose  only  we 
quoted  the  passage.  Mr.  Dyce  is,  however,  quite  as  much  in  error  as  Mr.  Doooe, 
when  he  says  that  in  the  passage  in  the  text  **  the  fools'  zanies"  means  the  nuMtei 
of  the  fools :  it  means  those  who  are  silly  enough  to  applaud  fools,  and  tberri>y 
become  the  fooLs  of  the  fools.  If  Mr.  Dyce  had  here  consulted  Richardson,  lie 
would  have  seen  that  '*  zany  "  is  applied  to  half-witted  people :  hence  it  is  used  for 
a  fool  by  nature.     **  To  be,"  necessary  to  the  sentence,  is  from  the  corr.  fo.  1631 

*  Now,  Mercury  endue  thee  with  leasing,  for  thou  speakest  well  of  foobl] 
The  sense  is  not  very  clear.  Johnson  says  that  it  is,  "  May  Mercury  teach  thes 
to  /f>,  since  thou  liest  in  favour  of  fools."  Warburton  would  read  pleamng;  and 
Hanmer  substitutes  learning;  but  the  old  copies  seem  correct,  and  Johnson's  in* 
terpretation  the  true  one. 
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do.  Thou  hast  spoke  for  us,  madonna,  as  if  thy  eldest  son 
should  be  a  fool,  whose  skidl  Jove  cram  with  brains ;  for  here 
he  comes,  one  of  thy  kin,  has  a  most  weak^na  mater*. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch. 

OK.  By  mine  honour,  half  drunk.— What  is  he  at  the  gate, 
cousin  P 

Sir  To.  A  gentleman. 

OK.  A  gentleman !     What  gentleman? 

Sir  To.  'Tis  a  gentleman  here. — ^A  plague  o'  these  pickle- 
herrings  ! — How  now,  sot  P 

Clo.  Good  sir  Toby, — 

OK.  Ck>usin,  cousin,  how  have  you  come  so  early  by  this 
lethargy  P 

Sir  To.  Lechery  P  I  defy  lechery.   There's  one  at  the  gate. 

OK.  Ay,  marry ;  what  is  he  P 

Sir  To.  Let  him  be  the  devil,  an  he  will,  I  care  not :  give 
me  faith,  say  I.     Well,  it's  all  one.  [Exit. 

OK.  What's  a  drunken  man  like,  fool  P 

Clo.  Like  a  drown'd  man,  a  fool,  and  a  madman:  one 
draught  above  heat  makes  him  a  fool,  the  secoiul  mads  him, 
and  a  third  drowns  him. 

OK.  Go  thou  and  seek  the  coroner,  and  let  him  sit  o'  my 
coz,  for  he's  in  the  third  degree  of  drink ;  he's  drown'd :  go, 
look  after  him. 

Clo.  He  is  but  mad  yet,  madonna ;  and  the  fool  shall  look 
to  the  madman.  [Exit  Cloum. 

JRe-enter  Malvolio. 

Mai.  Madam,  yond'  young  fellow  swears  he  will  speak 
with  you.  I  told  him  you  were  sick :  he  takes  on  him  to 
understand  so  much,  and  therefore  comes  to  speak  with  you. 
I  told  him  you  were  asleep:  he  seems  to  have  a  fore- 
knowledge of  that  too,  and  therefore  comes  to  speak  with 
you.  What  is  to  be  said  to  him,  lady  P  he's  fortified  against 
any  denial. 

OK.  Tell  him,  he  shall  not  speak  with  me. 

Mai.  He  has  been  told  so ;  and  he  says,  he'll  stand  at  your 
door  like  a  sheriff's  post  *,  and  be  the  supporter  to  a  bench, 
but  he'll  speak  with  you. 

*  —  has  a  most  weak  pia  mater,']     The  expression  is  elliptical,  and  there  is  no 
need  for  (hat  before  **  has/'  but  it  is  added  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632. 

1  —  like  a  SHE&iyr's  post,]    The  potts  at  the  doors  of  sheriffs,  on  which 
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Oiu  What  kind  of  man  is  he  ? 

Mai.  Why,  of  man  kind. 

OH.  What  manner  of  man  P 

Mai.  Of  very  ill  manner :  he'll  speak  with  yon,  will  pu, 
or  no. 

OH.  Of  what  personage,  and  years  is  he  ? 

Mai.  Not  yet  old  enough  for  a  man,  nor  young  enough  for 
a  boy ;  as  a  squash  is  before  'tis  a  peascod',  or  a  codling  whem 
'tis  almost  an  apple :  'tis  with  him  e'en  standing  water,  be- 
tween boy  and  man.  He  is  very  well-favoured,  and  he  speaks 
very  shrewishly:  one  would  think,  his  mother's  milk  were 
scarce  out  of  hun. 

Oil.  Let  him  approach.     Call  in  my  gentlewoman. 

Mai.  Gentlewoman,  my  lady  calls.  [£xii. 

He-enter  Maria. 

OH.  Give  me  my  veil :  come,  throw  it  o'er  my  face. 
We'll  once  more  hear  Orsino's  embassy. 

JEnier  Viola. 

Vio.  The  honourable  lady  of  the  house,  which  is  she  P 
OH.  Speak  to  m6 ;  I  shall  answer  for  her.     Your  will  P 
Vio.  Most  radiant,  exquisite,  and  unmatchable  beauty. — I 
pray  you,  tell  me,  if  this  be  the  lady  of  the  house,  for  I  never 
saw  her :    I  would  be  loath  to  cast  away  my  speech ;  for, 
besides  that  it  is  excellently  well  penned,  I  have  taken  great 
pains  to  con  it. — Good  beauties,  let  me  sustain  no  scorn ;  I  am 
very  comptible '  even  to  the  least  sinister  usage.     * 
OH.  Whence  came  vou,  sir  P 

Vio.  I  can  say  little  more  than  I  have  studied,  and  that 
question's  out  of  my  part.  Good  gentle  one,  give  me  modest 
assurance  if  you  be  the  lady  of  the  house,  that  I  may  proceed 
in  my  speech. 

OH.  Are  you  a  comedian  P 

originally  proclamations  and  placards  were  exhibited,  are  very  oftKi  mentiooed  in 
writers  of  the  time.  Most  modem  editions,  just  afterwards,  without  wanaot, 
read  "  supporter  of  a  bench."  The  corr.  fo.  1632  puts  it  in  the  disjunctive,  "like 
a  sheriffs  post  or  be  the  supporter  to  a  bench.'' 

"  —  as  a  SQUASH  is  before  'tis  a  peascod,]  See  "  Midsummer-Night's  Dream," 
A.  iii.  sc.  1,  and  "The  Winter's  Tale,"  A.  i.  sc.  2.  Farther  on,  "e'en  standing 
water,"  is  printed  in  the  old  copies  "  in  standing  water."  Thb  error  is  not 
un  frequent. 

*  —  I  am  very  comptible]  "  Comptible  "  is  accountable:  but  here  it  seemi 
to  mean  mbject  to,  or  sensitive  of  "  the  least  sinister  usage." 
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Vio.  No,  my  profound  heart ;  and  yet,  by  the  very  fangs 
of  malice  I  swear,  I  am  not  that  I  play.  Are  you  the  lady  of 
the  house  P 

OH.  If  I  do  not  usurp  myself,  I  am. 

Vio.  Most  certain,  if  you  are  she,  you  do  usurp  yourself ; 
for  what  is  your's  to  bestow,  is  not  your's  to  reserve.  But 
this  is  from  my  commission.  I  will  on  with  my  speech  in 
your  praise,  and  then  show  you  the  heart  of  my  message. 

OH.  Ck>me  to  what  is  important  in't:  I  forgive  you  the 
praise. 

Vio.  Alas !  I  took  great  pains  to  study  it,  and  'tis  poetical. 

OH.  It  is  the  more  like  to  be  feigned :  I  pray  you,  keep  it 
in.  I  heard,  you  were  saucy  at  my  gates,  and  allowed  your 
approach,  rather  to  wonder  at  you  than  to  hear  you.  If  you 
be  but  mad,  be  gone  * ;  if  you  have  reason,  be  brief :  'tis  not 
that  time  of  moon  with  me  to  make  one  iii  so  skipping  a 
dialogue. 

Mar.  Will  you  hoist  sail,  sir  P  here  lies  your  way. 

Vio.  No,  good  swabber ;  I  am  to  hidl  here  a  little  longer  *. 
— Some  mollification  for  your  giant,  sweet  lady. 

OH.  Tell  me  your  mind. 

Vio.  I  am  a  messenger  •. 

OH.  Sure,  you  have  some  hideous  matter  to  deliver,  when 
the  courtesy  of  it  is  so  fearful.     Speak  your  office. 

Vio.  It  alone  concerns  your  ear.  I  bring  no  overture  of 
war,  no  taxation  of  homage.  I  hold  the  olive  in  my  hand : 
my  words  are  as  full  of  peace  as  matter. 

OH.  Ye*  you  began  rudely.  What  are  you  P  what  would 
youP 

Vio.  The  rudeness  that  hath  appear'd  in  me,  have  I  leam'd 
from  my  entertainment.     What  I  am,  and  what  I  would,  are 

♦  If  you  be  but  mad,  be  gone ;]  The  old  text  is  **  if  you  be  not  mad,  begone :" 
it  seems  one  of  the  many  cases  in  which  not  and  "  but "  have  been  confounded. 
Olivia  means,  **  if  you  are  only  mad,  begone,  and  even  if  you  are  reasonable  be 
brief,  for  I  am  not  lunatic/' 

*  —  I  am  to  HULL  here  a  little  longer.]  Viola  follows  up  Maria's  sea-phrase, 
and  tells  her  that  she  is  to  lie  there  a  little  longer.  To  hull  is  to  remain  **  driven 
to  and  fro  by  the  waves,"  as  it  is  expressed  in  a  passage,  quoted  by  Steevens, 
from  Philemon  Holland's  Translation  of  Pliny,  fo.  1601.  Other  instances,  of 
which  many  might  be  given,  are  unnecessary. 

•  I  am  a  messenger.]  In  the  ( 1 J  copies,  *•  Tell  me  your  mind :  I  am  a  mes- 
senger," is  made  part  of  Viola's  speech,  and  so  it  was  printed  until  the  time  of 
Warburton.  We  are  convinced,  on  reconsideration,  that  he  was  right  in  assigning 
"  Tell  me  your  mind  "  to  Olivia,  and  "  I  am  a  messenger  "  to  Viola ;  and  we  have 
altered  the  prefixes  accordingly. 

VOL.  n.  ^  ^ 
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as  secret  as  maidenhead ' :   to  your  ears,   divinity ;   to  any 
other's,  profanation. 

OIL  Give  us  the  place  alone.  We  will  hear  this  divinity. 
[Exit  Maria.]  Now,  sir ;  what  is  your  text  ? 

Vio.  Most  sweet  lady, — 

OIL  A  comfortable  doctrine,  and  much  may  be  said  of  it. 
Where  lies  your  text  P 

Vio. .  In  Orsino's  bosom. 

OH.  In  his  bosom  !     In  what  chapter  of  his  bosom  P 

Vio.  To  answer  by  the  method,  in  the  first  of  his  heart. 

Oli.  0  !  I  have  read  it :  it  is  heresy.  Have  you  no  more 
to  say  P 

Vio.  Good  madam,  let  me  see  your  face. 

Oli.  Have  you  any  commission  from  your  lord  to  negociate 
with  my  face  P  You  are  now  out  of  your  text ;  but  we  will 
draw  the  curtain,  and  show  you  the  picture.  Look  you,  sir; 
such  a  one  I  was  this  present :  is't  not  well  done  *  P 

[  UnteiHng. 

Vio.  Excellently  done,  if  God  did  all. 

Oli.  'Tis  in  grain,  sir  :  'twill  endure  wind  and  weather. 

Vio..  "lis  beauty  truly  blent ',  whose  red  and  white 
Nature's  own  sweet  and  cxmning  hand  laid  on. 
Lady,  you  are  the  cruell'st  she  alive, 
If  you  will  lead  these  graces  to  the  grave, 
And  leave  the  world  no  copy  *. 

01%.  0  !  sir,  I  will  not  be  so  hard-hearted.     I  will  give  out 

'  —  are  as  secret  as  maidenhead  :]  The  corr.  fo.  1032  amends  '^piaidenhead  " 
to  maidenhood^  as  indeed  the  word  is  properly  spelt;  but  the  change  is  not 
required,  and  '^ maidenhead "  in  Shakespeare's  time  was  in  constant  use:  it  is 
maiden-head  in  all  the  folios. 

*  Look  yon,  sir ;  such  a  one  I  was  this  present :  is't  not  well  done  ?]  This  is 
the  old  and  true  reading ;  but  some  modern  editors  have  inserted  a*  before  *'  I  was 
this  present,"  and  have  thus  confused  the  plain  meaning.  The  notes  of  the  com- 
mentators, including  Warburton,  Steevens,  Monck  Mason,  and  Malone,  are  curious 
specimens  of  reasoning  upon  false  premises :  the  foundation  of  their  argument  is 
not  in  the  old  text.  Olivia  removes  her  veil,  as  if  it  were  the  curtain  before  a 
picture,  and  telling  Viola  "  such  a  one  I  was  this  present,''  asks,  in  addition,  if 
the  picture  be  not  well  painted  ?  Viola  follows  up  the  notion  of  painting,  and 
hints  that  Olivia's  colour  might  be  artificial.  The  corr.  fo.  1632  reads  **  such  a 
one  /  am  at  this  present,"  as  if  to  make  the  matter  quite  clear ;  but,  as  we  appre- 
hend, altogether  unnecessarily. 

»  'Tb  beauty  truly  blent,]  i.  e.  Blended.  So  in  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice," 
A.  iii.  sc  2,  p.  312,  we  have  had, 

"  Where  every  something,  being  blent  together, 
Turns  to  a  wild  of  nothing  " — 

1  And  leave  the  world  no  copy.]  Shakespeare  has  expressed  the  same  thought 
in  the  9th,  11th,  and  13th  of  his  Sonnets. 
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clivers  scliedules  of  luy  beauty :  it  shall  be  inventoried,  and 
every  particle,  and  utensil,  labelled  to  my  will ;  as,  item,  two 
lips  indifferent  red ;  item,  two  grey  eyes  with  lids  to  them ; 
item,  one  neck,  one  chin,  and  so  forth.  Were  you  sent  hither 
to  praise  me  *  P 

Vio.  I  see  you  what  you  are :  you  are  too  proud ; 
But,  if  you  were  the  devil,  you  are  fair. 
My  lord  and  master  loves  you :  0  !  such  love 
Could  be  but  recompens'd,  though  you  were  crown'd 
The  nonpareil  of  beauty  ! 

Oli.  How  does  he  love  me  P 

Vio.  With  adorations,  fertile  tears. 
With  groans  that  thunder  love,  with  sighs  of  fire. 

OH.  Your  lord  does  know  my  mind ;  I  cannot  love  him : 
Yet  I  suppose  him  virtuous,  know  him  noble. 
Of  great  estate,  of  fresh  and  stainless  youth  ; 
In  voices  well  divulg'd,  free,  leam'd,  and  valiant. 
And  in  dimension,  and  the  shape  of  nature, 
A  gracious  person  ;  but  yet  I  cannot  love  him. 
He  might  have  took  his  answer  long  ago. 

Vio.  If  I  did  love  you  in  my  master's  flame. 
With  such  a  suffering,  such  a  deadly  Jife, 
In  your  denial  I  woidd  find  no  sense : 
I  would  not  understand  it. 

OH.  Why,  what  would  you  P 

Vio.  Make  me  a  willow  cabin  at  your  gate. 
And  call  upon  my  soul  within  the  house ; 
Write  loyal  cantons  of  contenmed  love  *, 
And  sing  them  loud  even  in  the  dead  of  night : 
Halloo  your  name  to  the  reverberate  hills. 
And  make  the  babbling  gossip  of  the  air 

*  Were  yon  sent  hither  to  praisb  me  ?]  Malone  would  read  'praite,  or  ap~ 
prahe ,-  but  the  old  word  was  apprite^  as  in  Bishop  Hall's  *'  Specialties  of  Life/' 
p.  57,  as  quoted  by  Todd  in  his  Johnson's  Diet. :— *'  The  sequestrators  sent  oertaiii 
men,  appointed  by  them  to  apprite  all  the  goods  that  were  in  the  house."  Again, 
'*  They  would  have  apprited  our  very  wearing  clothes/*  &c.  Here  Olivia  was  her 
own  appraiser,  or  appriteTf  and  makes  out  her  own  inventory:  Viola,  on  the 
contrary,  had  applauded  her  and  her  graces. 

'  Write  loyal  cantons  of  contemned  love,]  **  Cantons  "  was  the  old  English 
word  for  canto.  Heywood,  in  his  "Great  Britain's  Troy/*  1609.  calls  the 
seventeen  divisions  of  his  poem  ** cantons/*  but  on  the  other  hand,  Spenser 
divides  his  **  books  **  of  the  **  Faerie  Queene/*  15U0,  into  cantos,  in  imitation 
of  the  Italian  poets.  Sir  John  Harrington,  in  his  translation  of  the  Orlando 
Furiow,  1691,  called  the  cantOM  of  Ariosto  "  books,'*  and  so  Fairfax  with  Ta08O. 
Drayton  terms  his  divisions  of  **  The  Barons*  Wart "  both  books  and  cantoa. 

XJU2 
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Cry  out,  Olivia  1     0 !  you  should  not  rest 
Between  the  elements  of  air  and  earth. 
But  you  should  pity  me. 

OK.  You  might  do  much.     What  is  your  parentage  ? 

Via.  Above  my  fortunes,  yet  my  state  is  well : 
I  am  a  gentleman. 

OIL  Get  you  to  your  lord : 

I  cannot  love  him.     Let  him  send  no  more, 
Unless,  perchance,  you  come  to  me  again, 
To  tell  me  how  he  takes  it.     Fare  you  well : 
I  thank  you  for  your  pains.     Spend  this  for  me. 

[^Offering  money, 

Vio.  I  am  no  fee'd  post,  lady ;  keep  your  purse  : 
My  master,  not  myself,  lacks  recompense. 
Love  make  his  heart  of  flint  that  you  shall  love. 
And  let  your  fervour,  like  my  master's,  be 
Plac'd  in  contempt !     Farewell,  fair  cruelty.  [Exit 

OIL  What  is  your  parentage  P 
"  Above  my  fortunes,  yet  my  state  is  well : 
I  am  a  gentleman." — I'll  be  sworn  thou  art : 
Thy  tongue,  thy  face,  thy  limbs,  actions,  and  spirit, 
Do  give  thee  five- fold  blazon. — N"ot  too  fast : — soft !  soft ! 
Unless  the  master  were  the  man. — How  now  P 
Even  so  quickly  may  one  catch  the  plague. 
Methinks,  I  feel  this  youth's  perfections. 
With  an  invisible  and  subtle  stealth. 
To  creep  in  at  mine  eyes.     Well,  let  it  be. — 
What,  ho !  Malvolio. — 

He-enter  Malvolio. 

MaL  Here,  madam,  at  your  service. 

OIL  Rxm  after  that  same  peevish  messenger  *, 
The  county's  man :  he  left  this  ring  belund  him. 
Would  I,  or  not :  tell  him,  I'll  none  of  it. 
Desire  him  not  to  flatter  with  his  lord. 
Nor  hold  him  up  with  hopes :  I  am  not  for  him. 
If  that  the  youth  will  come  this  way  to-morrow, 
I'll  give  him  reasons  for't.     Hie  thee,  Malvolio. 

*  Ran  after  that  same  peevish  messenger,]  Another  instance,  oat  of  many, 
that  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  and  earlier,  **  peevish  "  did  not  mean  petulant  or 
teity^  so  much  as  tilly  or  foolish :  yet  see  p.  663 — "  you  peevishly  threw  it  to 
her."  Ray,  in  his  **  North  Country  Words,"  interprets  it  the  very  reverse,  vix. 
witty  and  iubtle, — ^perhaps  ironicaUy. 
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MaL  Madam,  I  will.  [^Extt% 

OIL  I  do  I  know  not  what,  and  fear  to  find 
Mine  eye  too  great  a  flatterer  for  my  mind. 
Fate,  show  tliy  force  :  ourselves  we  do  not  owe  * ; 
What  is  decreed  must  be,  and  be  this  so  I  [Eont 


ACT  n.    SCENE  I. 

The  Sea-coast. 

Enter  Antonio  and  Sebastian. 

Ant  Will  you  stay  no  longer  ?  nor  will  you  not,  that  I  go 
with  you  P 

Seb.  By  your  patience,  no.  My  stars  shine  darkly  over 
mie :  the  malignancy  of  my  &te  might,  perhaps,  distemper 
your's ;  therefore,  I  shall  crave  of  you  your  leave  that  I  may 
bear  my  evils  alone.  It  were  a  bad  recompense  for  your  love, 
to  lay  any  of  them  on  you. 

Ant,  Let  me  yet  know  of  you,  whither  you  are  bound. 

8eb.  No,  'sooth,  sir.  My  determinate  voyage  is  mere  ex- 
travagancy ;  but  I  perceive  in  you  so  excellent  a  touch  of 
modesty,  that  you  will  not  extort  from  me  what  I  am  willing 
to  keep  in :  therefore,  it  charges  me  in  manners  the  rather  to 
express  myself.  You  must  know  of  me  then,  Antonio,  my 
name  is  Sebastian,  which  I  called  Koderigo :  my  father  was 
that  Sebastian  of  Messalino,  whom,  I  know,  you  have  heard 
of:  he  left  behind  him,  myself,  and  a  sister,  both  bom  in  an 
hour.  If  the  heavens  hcid  been  pleased,  would  we  had  so 
ended !  but,  you,  sir,  altered  that ;  for  some  hour  before  you 
took  me  from  the  breach  of  the  sea  was  my  sister  drowned. 

Ant.  Alas,  the  day  I 

Seb,  A  lady,  sir,  though  it  was  said  she  much  resembled 
me,  was  yet  of  many  accounted  beautiful :  but,  though  I 
coidd  not  with  self-estimation  wander  so  far  to  believe  that  *, 

• 

*  —  ouneWes  we  do  not  owe  ;]  i.  e.  Own^  as  in  many  other  places.  The 
meaning,  as  Malone  remarks,  is  "  we  are  not  our  own  masters." 

*  —  I  could  not  with  sblf-estim ation  wander  so  far  to  believe  that,]  So 
the  corr.  fo.  1632,  making  sense  out  of  nonsense,  the  old  text  being,  *<  I  could  not 
with  9uek  eatimable  wonder  ovetfor  believe  that."  This  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
ceUent  emendations  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  and  why  the 
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yet  thus  far  I  will  boldly  publish  her — she  bore  a  mind  that 
envy  could  not  but  call  fair.  She  is  drowned  already,  ar, 
with  salt  water,  though  I  seem  to  drown  her  remembrance 
again  with  more. 

Ant.  Pardon  me,  sir,  your  bad  entertainment. 

Seb.  0,  good  Antonio !  forgive  mc  your  trouble. 

Ant,  If  you  will  not  murder  me  for  my  love,  let  me  be 
your  servant. 

Seb.  K  you  will  not  undo  what  you  have  done,  that  is,  kill 
him  whom  you  have  recovered,  desire  it  not.  Fare  ye  weU 
at  once :  my  bosom  is  full  of  kindness  ;  and  I  am  yet  so  near 
the  manners  of  my  mother,  that  upon  the  least  occasion  more, 
mine  eyes  will  tell  tales  of  me.  I  am  bound  to  the  count 
Orsino's  court :  farewell.  [JEnY. 

Ant.  The  gentleness  of  all  the  gods  go  with  thee ! 
I  have  many  enemies  in  Orsino's  court. 
Else  would  I  very  shortly  see  thee  there ; 
But,  come  what  may,  I  do  adore  thee  so. 
That  danger  shall  seem  sport,  and  I  wiU  go.  [Exit. 


SCENE  II. 

A  Street. 

JSnter  Viola  ;  Malvojao  following '. 

Mai.  Were  not  you  even  now  with  the  countess  Olivia  ? 

Vio,  Even  now,  sir  :  on  a  moderate  pace  I  have  since 
arrived  but  hither. 

Mai.  She  returns  this  ring  to  you,  sir:  you  might  have 
saved  me  my  pains,  to  have  taken  it  away  yourself.  She  adds, 
moreover,  that  you  should  put  your  lord  into  a  desperate  as- 
surance she  will  none  of  him.     And  one  thing  more ;  that 

old  printer  erred.  Mr.  Singer  has  a  corrected  copy  of  the  folio,  1632,  which  most 
singularly  confirms  this  emendation .  it  has  ettimatora  for  *'  estimation/'  hot 
**  wander  "  for  wonder.  Our  text  must  inevitably  be  right.  The  Grerman  version 
entirely  agrees  with  the  emendation  we  have  introduced,  viz.  aber  Aonnl*  ich  auek 
nicht  in  Selbstuberschatzung  mich  so  veit  verirren  das  zu  glauben. 

^  Enter  Viola ;  Malvolio  following.]  The  old  stage-direction  is,  "  Enter  Viola 
and  Malvolio  at  several  doors."  Malvolio  may  be  supposed  to  be  coming  out  of 
Olivia's  house,  but  Viola  must  necessarily  be  in  the  street,  having  lately  quitted 
the  presence  of  Olivia. 
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you  be  never  so  hardy  to  come  again  in  his  affiurs,  unless  it 
be  to  report  yonr  lord's  taking  of  this  :  receive  it  so ". 

Fto.  She  took  the  ring  of  me  * ! — I'll  none  of  it. 

MaL  Come,  sir;  you  peevishly  threw  it  to  her,  and  her 
will  is,  it  should  be  so  returned :  if  it  be  worth  stooping  for, 
there  it  lies  in  your  eye ;  if  not,  be  it  his  that  finds  it.    [Exit 

Vio.  I  left  no  ring  with  her :  what  means  this  lady  P 
Fortune  forbid  my  outside  have  not  charm'd  her ! 
She  made  good  view  of  me ;  indeed,  so  much. 
That,  sure  methought  *,  her  eyes  had  lost  her  tongue, 
For  she  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly. 
She  loves  me,  sure :  the  cunning  of  her  passion 
Invites  me  in  this  churlish  messenger. 
None  of  my  lord's  ring  P  why,  he  sent  her  none. 
I  am  the  man : — ^if  it  be  so,  as  'tis. 
Poor  lady,  she  were  better  love  a  dream. 
Disguise,  I  see,  thou  art  a  wickedness. 
Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  does  much. 
How  easy  is  it  for  the  proper  false 
In  women's  waxen  hearts  to  set  their  forms ! 
Alas  !  our  frailty  is  the  cause,  not  we. 
For  such  as  we  are  made,  if  such  we  be  *. 
How  will  this  fadge  *  P     My  master  loves  her  dearly. 
And  I,  poor  monster,  fond  as  much  on  him  ; 

*  —  receive  it  so.]  t.  e.  Understand  or  take  it  so,  probably  without  reference 
to  the  ring. 

'  She  took  the  ring  of  me !]  Viola  expresses  her  astonishment  at  the  implied 
assertion  of  Malvolio  that  the  Coantess  had  taken  a  ring  of  her:  she  thus 
emphatically  denies  it ;  and  there  is  no  need  to  erase  "  the  **  and  insert  no, 
which  is  done  in  the  oorr.  fo.  I(i32,  and  which,  nevertheless,  accords  with  Malone's 
■uggestion.  After  Malvolio  has  gone  out,  and  Viola's  surprise  is  paat,  she  quietly 
observes,  *'  I  left  no  ring  with  her,''  and  it  is  immediately  followed  by  the  state- 
ment of  her  suspicion  regarding  Olivia's  passion. 

'  That,  SURE  methought,]  **  Sure  "  is  from  the  second  folio,  for  the  purpose, 
doubtless,  of  completing  the  measure ;  and  as  it  is  perhaps  defective,  we  accept  the 
word  on  this  authority. 

'  Alas !  OUR  frailty  is  the  cause,  not  we, 
For  such  as  we  are  made,  if  such  we  be.]    The  first  folio  has  0,  for  which  the 
second  folio  substitutes  "  our ;"  and  it  was  probably  a  misprint,  '*  our  "  having 
been  written,  in  the  MS.  used  by  the  old  printer,  with  a  contraction,  as  was  fre- 
quently done.     Malone  and  Steevens  give  the  second  line  thus : — 

"  For,  such  as  we  are  made  o/*,  such  we  be;" 
but  this  seems  a  decided  error,  for  all  that  Viola  means  to  say  is,  that  if  women 
are  indeed  what  they  are  represented  to  be,  the  frailty  of  the  sex  is  the  cause  of  it. 

*  How  will  this  FADGE?]  To  "fadge"  is  to  tuU ,  to  answer  the  purpose — a 
word  of  common  occurrence  in  our  old  writers.  We  have  had  it  before  in  "  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,"  A.  y.  sc.  1,  p.  151. 
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And  she,  mistaken,  seems  to  dote  on  me. 

What  will  become  of  this  P     As  I  am  man. 

My  state  is  desperate  for  my  master's  love ; 

As  I  am  woman,  now  alas  the  day  ! 

What  thriftless  sighs  shall  poor  Olivia  breathe. 

O  time !  thou  must  imtangle  this,  not  I ; 

It  is  too  hard  a  knot  for  me  t'  untie.  [JErY. 


SCENE  III. 

A  Room  in  Olivia's  House. 
Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  and  Sir  Andrew  Aouecheek. 

Sir  To.  Approach,  Sir  Andrew :  not  to  be  a-bed  after  mid- 
night is  to  be  up  betimes ;  and  diluculo  surgere,  thou  know'st, — 

Sir  And.  Nay,  by  my  troth,  I  know  not ;  but  I  know,  to 
be  up  late  is  to  be  up  late. 

Sir  To.  A  false  conclusion:  I  hate  it  as  an  unfilled  can. 
To  be  up  after  midnight,  and  to  go  to  bed  then,  is  early ;  so 
that,  to  go  to  bed  after  midnight,  is  to  go  to  bed  betimes.  Do 
not  our  fives  consist  of  the  four  elements  ? 

Sir  And.  'Faith,  so  they  say ;  but,  I  think,  it  rather  con- 
sists of  eating  and  drinking. 

Sir  To.  Thou  art  a  scholar ;  let  us  therefore  eat  and  drink 
— ^Mttrian,  I  say ! — ^a  stoop  of  wine  *  I 

Enter  Chum. 

Sir  And.  Here  comes  the  fool,  i'  faith. 

Clc.  How  now,  my  hearts !  Did  you  never  see  the  picture 
of  we  three  ? 

Sir  To.  Welcome,  ass.     Now  let's  have  a  catch. 

Sir  And.  By  my  troth,  the  fool  has  an  excellent  breast  *. 
I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings  I  had  such  a  leg,  and  so 
sweet  a  breath  to  sing,  as  the  fool  has.     In  sooth,  thou  wast 

*  A  STOOP  of  wine !]  The  word  '*  stoop/'  says  Reed,  is  derived  from  the 
Belgic,  and  is  equivalent  to  a  measare  of  two  quarts.  Sir  Toby,  of  course,  does 
not  mean  to  order  exactly  two  quarts,  although  that  would  not  be  a  very  unreason- 
able quantity  under  the  circumstances.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce  ("  Remarks/'  p.  74) 
does  not  seem  to  perceive  the  latitude  intended.  "  Stoops  "  were  large  cups,  and 
may  easily  have  held  two  quarts. 

*  —  an' excellent  breast.]  **  Breast "  and  voice  were  of  old  synonymous,  and  it 
if  therefore  not  neoeesary  to  sabstitate  *'  breath,"  as  some  have  reoommakded. 
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in  very  gracious  fooling  last  night,  when  thou  spokest  of 
Pigrogromitus,  of  the  Vapians  passing  the  equinoctial  of 
Queubus:  'twas  very  good,  i'  faith.  I  sent  thee  sixpence 
for  thy  leman':  hadst  it? 

Clo.  I  did  impeticos  thy  gratillity ' ;  for  Malvolio's  nose  is 
no  whipstock :  my  lady  has  a  white  hand,  and  the  Myrmidons 
are  no  bottle-ale  houses '. 

Sir  And.  Excellent !  Why,  this  is  the  best  fooling,  when 
all  is  done.     Now,  a  song. 

Sir  To,  Come  on :  there  is  sixpence  for  you ;  let's  have  a 
song. 

Sir  And,  There's  a  testril  of  me,  too :  if  one  knight  give 
away  sixpence,  so  will  I  give  another :  go  to,  a  song  *. 

Clo.  Would  you  have  a  love-song,  or  a  song  of  good  life  *  P 

'  I  sent  thee  sixpence  for  thy  lbman  :]  We  adopt  the  spelling  **  leman/'  in 
preference  to  lemon  of  the  folios.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce  in  bis  ''  Remarks/'  p.  75» 
omits  to  refer  to  the  later  part  of  our  note  where  it  is  suggested  that  lemon  of  the 
old  copies  means  leman^  and  where  several  proofs  are  given  of  its  employment  in 
the  sense  of  a  iweetheart  or  mi$tre$9.  This  he  forgot  to  notice,  and  therefore  we 
subjoin  it,  as  originally  printed.  Leman  has  been  differently  derived,  from  Vaimant, 
Fr.,  or  more  probably  from  the  Saxon  leof^  dear,  and  man :  Tjrrwhitt,  in  hia 
Glossary  to  Chaucer,  gives  the  Saxon  etymology,  and  spells  it  lemman.  The 
word  occurs  in  this  sense  in  "  Henry  IV.,  pt.  2,"  A.  v.  sc.  3,  and  in  "  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,''  A.  iv.  sc.  2.  In  the  drama  of  **  The  Contention  between 
Liberality  and  Prodigality,"  1C02,  we  find  the  double  meaning  played  upon  by  one 
of  the  characters  :— 

**  He  shall  have  a  lemman  to  moysten  his  mouth  ; 
A  lymon,  I  mean,  no  lemman,  I  trow : 
Take  heede,  my  faire  maides,  you  take  me  not  so."—  Sign.  C.  4. 

'  I  did  impeticos  thy  gratillity ;]  So  the  folios,  but  what  the  Clown  meant  was 
dearly  **  I  did  impeticoat  thy  gratuity,"  for  fools  at  that  period  often  wore  petti- 
cxMtts :  such  is  the  emendation  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632,  but  the  text  may  stand,  as 
p«rt  of  the  "  excellent  fooling  "  of  the  character. 

'  —  and  the  Myrmidons  are  no  bottle-ale  houses.]  This  seems  only  given  as 
specimen  of  the  sort  of  **  fooling  "  which  Sir  Andrew  considered  **  gracious."  It 
ia  to  be  observed,  that  Sir  Toby  says  nothing  in  favour  of  such  nonsense :  it  is 
only  Sir  Andrew  who  exclaims  *'  Excellent ! " 

'  —  if  one  knight  give  away  sixpence,  so  will  I  give  another:  go  to,  a  song.] 
In  the  folio,  1623,  the  text  is  merely  "  if  one  knight  give  a,"  there  ending,  as  if 
the  sentence  were  imperfect,  while  the  folio,  1632,  puts  a  hyphen  after  **  a-,"  as  if 
that  letter  were  the  first  syllable  of  a  word.  Such  appears  to  be  the  fact,  but  all 
editors  have  been  content  (since  they  could  not  avoid  it)  to  leave  Sir  Andrew's 
speech  incomplete.  The  corr.  fo.  1632  enables  us  to  finish  what  was  only  begun, 
the  addition  fitting  with  the  utmost  nicety,  viz.  "  way  sixpence,"  &c.  The  new 
words  are  in  themselves  of  comparatively  little  value,  but  they  are  a  recovery  of 
what,  in  all  human  probability,  must  have  come  from  Shakespeare's  pen,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  studiously  preserved. 

1  —  or  a  song  of  oood  life  ?]  t.  e,  A  "  civil  and  virtuous  song,"  as  it  is  called 
in  "  The  Mad  Pranks,  &c.  of  Robin  GoodfeUow,"  (4to,  1628,)  in  opposition  to 
"  a  lore-Bong." 
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Sir  To.  A  love-song,  a  love-song. 

Sir  And.  Ay,  ay ;  I  care  not  for  good  life, 

SONG. 

Clo.  0,  mistress  mine  !  where  are  you  roaming  ? 
0 1  stay  and  hear  * ;  your  true  love's  coming. 

That  can  sing  both  high  and  low. 
Trip  no  farther,  pretty  sweeting  ; 
Journeys  cfid  in  lovers*  meeting, 
Every  wise  man's  son  doth  know. 

Sir  And.  Excellent  good,  i'  faith. 
Sir  to.  Good,  good. 

Clo.   What  is  love  ?  His  not  hereafter  ; 
Present  mirth  Jmth present  laughter; 

Wliafs  to  come  is  still  unsure  : 
In  delay  t/iere  lies  no  plenty ; 
Then  come  kiss  me,  sweet  and  ttcenty. 

Youth's  a  stuff  will  not  endure. 

Sir  And.  A  mellifluous  voice,  as  I  am  true  knight. 

Sir  To.  A  contagious  breath. 

Sir  And.  Very  sweet  and  contagious,  i'  faith. 

Sir  To.  To  hear  by  the  nose,  it  is  dulcet  in  contagion. 
But  shall  we  make  the  welkin  dance  indeed  ?  Shall  we  rouse 
the  night-owl  in  a  catch,  that  will  draw  three  souls  out  of  one 
weaver  P  shall  we  do  that  ? 

Sir  And.  An  you  love  me,  let's  do't :  I  am  a  dog  at  a  catch'. 

Clo.  By'r  lady,  sir,  and  some  dogs  wiU  catch  welL 

Sir  And.  Most  certain. — ^Let  our  catch  be,  "  Thou  Knave." 

Clo.  "  Hold  thy  peace,  thou  knave,"  knight  ?  I  shall  be 
constrain'd  in't  to  call  thee  knave,  knight. 

Sir  And.  'Tis  not  the  first  time  I  have  constrained  one  to 
call  me  knaVe.     Begin,  fool :  it  begins,  "  Hold  thy  peace." 

Clo,  I  shall  never  begin,  if  I  hold  my  peace. 

Sir  And,  Good,  i'faith.   Come,  begin.     \_TJiey  sing  a  catch*. 

*  O !  stay  and  hear ;]     Instead  of  these  words  the  corr.  fo.  1632  has, 

**  O !  8tay,ybr  here  your  true  love's  coming." 
It  seems  very  likely  tliat  the  song  was  sung  both  ways,  and  that  the  old  annotator 
records  a  variation  of  his  day.     See  Chappell's  Nat.  Engl.  Airs,  2nd  edit.,  p.  209. 
'  —  I  am  a  dog  at  a  catch.]    The  folio,  1(>64,  has,  "  a  dog  at  a  catch,"  and  it  is 
inserted  in  MS.  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632.     The  letter,  perhaps,  had  fallen  out. 

*  They  sing  a  catch.]  This  catch  is  contained  in  Ravenscroft's  **  Deateromdia," 
1609,  where  the  air  is  given  to  the  following  words : — 
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Unter  Makia. 

Mar.  What  a  catterwauling  do  you  keep  here !  If  my 
lady  have  not  called  up  her  steward,  Malvolio,  and  bid  him 
turn  you  out  of  doors,  never  trust  me. 

Sir  To.  My  lady's  a  Catalan ' ;  we  are  politicians ;  Mal- 
Tolio's  a  Peg-a-Eamsey  •,  and  "  Three  merry  men  be  we  '.'* 
Am  not  I  consanguineous  P  am  I  not  of  her  blood  ?  Tilly- 
valley,  lady !  "  There  dwelt  a  man  in  Babylon,  lady,  lady  * !" 

[^Singing. 

Clo.  Beshrew  me,  the  knight's  in  admirable  fooling. 

Sir  And.  Ay,  he  does  well  enough,  if  he  be  disposed,  and 
so  do  I  too :  he  does  it  with  a  better  grace,  but  I  do  it  more 
natural. 

Sir  To.  "  0 !  the  twelfth  day  of  December  ',"— 

\_8inging. 

Mar.  For  the  love  o'  God,  peace ! 

*'  Hold  thy  peace,  and  I  pr'ythee  hold  tby  peace, 
ThoQ  knave,  thou  knave !  hold  thy  peace,  thou  knave/' 
**  It  appears  to  be  so  contrived,''  says  Sir  John  Hawkins,  **  that  each  of  the  singers 
calls  the  other  knave  in  turn."  The  same  catch  is  thus  mentioned  as  popular  in 
1649,  in  a  tract  called  **  A  Bartholomew  Fairing." — "  Had  it  been  sung,  it  would 
have  gone  to  the  tune  of  thou  knave  excellently  well."  A  performance  of  the 
same  character,  where  the  singers  call  each  other  "  fool,"  (the  music  by  John 
Bennett,)  is  in  Ravenscroft's  **  Briefe  Discourse,"  &c.,  4to,  Lond.  1014. 

*  My  lady's  a  Cataian  ;]  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  this  term  of  reproach,  nor  is 
it  perhaps  of  much  consequence.  Warburton  contends,  in  a  note  to  **  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,"  A.  il.  sc.  1 ,  that  **  Cataian "  was  equivalent  to  liar ;  and 
Steevens  supposes  it  to  mean  a  cheat,  or  a  thief.  Cataian  is  found  in  Davenant's 
"  Love  and  Honour,"  in  the  sense  of  $harper,  Cathay  was  the  old  name  of 
China :  see  Parke's  **  History  of  China,"  1588,  4to. 

*  —  Malvolio's  a  Pbo-a-Ramset,]  "  Peg^-Ramsey,"  or  Peggy.Ramsey,  was 
an  old  popular  tune.  "  There  are  two  tunes  under  this  name  as  old  as  Shake- 
speare's time,  and  several  ballads  to  each."  Chappell's  "  National  English  Airs," 
2Dd  edit.,  p.  218.  A  tune  called  *'  Little  Pegge  of  Ramsie,"  as  we  find  on  the 
same  authority,  was  composed  by  Dr.  Bull.  **  Peg-a-Rarasay,"  and  **  Watton 
Towns-end,"  are  the  identical  tune,  and  it  was  also  known  by  the  latter  name  in 
the  time  of  Shakespeare. 

'  —  **  Three  merry  men  be  we."]  This  seems  to  have  been  the  burden  of 
yarious  old  songs,  and  it  was  parodied,  as  **  Three  merry  boys,"  "  Three  merry 
wives,"  &c.     See  Chappell's  Nat.  Engl.  Airs,  2nd  edit.,  p.  216. 

"  **  There  dwelt  a  man  in  Babylon,  Uidy,  lady!"]  A  line  from  the  ballad  of 
**  The  Goodly  and  Constant  Wyfe  Susanna,"  licensed  for  the  press  in  1562.  See 
"  Percy's  Reliques,"  Vol.  i.  p.  224,  edit.  1812.  Malone  says  that  the  oldest  song 
with  the  burden  of  ••  lady,  Udy ! "  he  had  met  with  is  in  "  The  Trial  of  Treasure," 
an  interlude,  1567;  but  in  the  volume  of  "Old  Ballads,"  printed  for  the  Percy 
Society,  1840,  is  one  by  Elderton  to  the  same  tune,  printed  by  R.  Lant  as  early  as 
1659.     It  is  entitled,  "  The  Panges  of  Love,  and  Lovers'  Fittes." 

B  <<  O !   the  twelfth  day  of  December,"]     The  beginning  of  lome  ballad  oC 
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Unter  Malvolio. 

Mai.  My  masters,  are  you  mad  P  or  wliat  are  you  ?  Have 
you  no  wit,  manners,  nor  honesty,  but  to  gabble  like  tinkers 
at  this  time  of  night  ?  Do  ye  make  an  alehouse  of  my  lady's 
house,  that  ye  squeak  out  your  coziers'  catches  '*  without  any 
mitigation  or  remorse  of  voice  P  Is  there  no  respect  of  place, 
persons,  nor  time,  in  you  ? 

Sir  To.  We  did  keep  time,  sir,  in  our  catches.    Snick  up  *." 

Mai.  Sir  Toby,  I  must  be  round  with  you*.  My  lady 
bade  me  tell  you,  that,  though  she  harbours  you  as  her  kins- 
man, she's  nothing  allied  to  your  disorders.  If  you  can 
separate  yourself  and  your  misdemeanours,  you  are  welcome  to 
the  house ;  if  not,  an  it  would  please  you  to  take  leave  of  her, 
she  is  very  willing  to  bid  you  farewell. 

Sir  To.  "  Farewell,  dear  heart,  since  I  must  needs  be 
gone '." 

Mar.  Nay,  good  sir  Toby. 

Clo.  "  His  eyes  do  show  his  days  are  almost  done." 

Mai.  Is't  even  so  P 

Sir  To.  "  But  I  will  never  die." 

Clo.  Sir  Toby,  there  you  lie. 

Mai.  This  is  much  credit  to  you. 

Sir  To.  " ShaU  I  bid  him  go  P" 

Clo.  "What  an  if  you  do?" 

Sir  To.  "  Shall  I  bid  him  go,  and  spare  not  P" 

which  no  other  trace  remains.  Opposite  these  words,  in  the  corr.  fo.  1G32,  we 
find  written  "  17  Nov./'  which  may  mean  that  in  the  time  of  the  annotator  a  song 
on  the  17th  Nov.  (the  anniversary  of  Elizabeth's  accession)  was  sabstituted  for 
the  then  perhaps  forgotten  piece  **  O I  the  twelfth  day  of  December." 

10  —  cozibr's  catches]  t.  e.  Botcher^  catches :  a  cozier  meant  either  a  tailor 
or  a  cobbler.  Minshea  says  that  it  is  a  cobbler ;  but  it  is,  in  fact,  any  penon  m- 
gaged  in  iewing,  from  the  Fr.  coudre. 

*  Snick  up !]  A  term  of  contempt,  of  which  the  precise  meaning  teems  to  have 
been  lost.  Steevens  would  derive  it  from  ''sneak-up/'  applied  to  the  Prince 
("  Henry  IV."  pt.  i.)  by  Falstaff,  and  such  may  possibly  have  been  its  origin  ;  but 
it  became  afterwards  equivalent  to  the  phrase,  **  Go  and  hang  yourself/'  or  "  Go 
and  be  hanged.*'  See  the  Rev.  A.  Dyce's  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  **  Knight  of 
the  Burning  Pestle,"  VoL  ii.  p.  166. 

»  —  I  must  be  round  with  you.]  i.e.  Plain  with  you.  The  same  oommon 
phrase  occurs  in  *'  The  Comedy  of  Errors,"  A.  ii.  sc.  1. 

•  "  Farewell,  dear  heart,  since  I  must  needs  be  gone."]  In  "  Percy's  Re- 
Uques,'  Vol.  i.  p.  224,  edit.  1812,  the  ballad  from  which  this  line  is  taken  is  in- 
serted  at  length,  from  "  The  Golden  Garland  of  Princely  Delight"  What  is 
subsequently  sung  by  Sir  Toby  and  the  Clown  is  a  modification,  for  their  purpose, 
of  parts  of  the  first  two  stansas  of  the  ballad. 
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Clo.  "  O !  no,  no,  no,  no,  you  dare  not." 

Sir  To,  Out  o'  tune  * ! — Sir,  ye  lie.  Art  any  more  than 
a  steward  P  Dost  thou  think,  because  thou  art  virtuous,  there 
shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  P 

Clo.  Yes,  by  Saint  Anne ;  and  giQger  shall  be  hot  i'  the 
mouth  too. 

Sir  To.  Thou'rt  i'  the  right. — Go,  sir :  rub  your  chain 
with  crumbs  *. — ^A  stoop  of  wine,  Maria ! 

Mai.  Mistress  Mary,  if  you  prized  my  lady's  favour  at  any 
thing  more  than  contempt,  you  would  not  give  means  for  this 
uncivil  rule :  she  shall  know  of  it,  by  this  hand.  [EoM. 

Mar.  Go  shake  your  ears. 

Sir  And.  'Twere  as  good  a  deed  as  to  drink  when  a  man's 
a-himgry,  to  challenge  him  the  field*,  and  then  to  break 
promise  with  him,  and  make  a  fool  of  him. 

/StV  To.  Do't,  knight :  I'll  write  thee  a  chtdlenge,  or  I'll 
deliver  thy  indignation  to  him  by  word  of  mouth. 

Mar.  Sweet  sir  Toby,  be  patient  for  to-night.  Since  the 
youth  of  the  coimt's  was  to-day  with  my  lady,  she  is  much 
out  of  quiet.  For  Monsieur  Malvolio,  let  me  alone  with  him  : 
if  I  do  not  gull  him  into  a  nayword  *,  and  make  him  a  com- 
mon recreation,  do  not  think  I  have  wit  enough  to  lie  straight 
in  my  bed.     I  know,  I  can  do  it. 

Sir  To.  Possess  us,  possess  us :  tell  us  something  of  him. 

Mar.  Marry,  sir,  sometimes  he  is  a  kind  of  Puritan. 

Sir  And.  0 !  if  I  thought  that,  I'd  beat  him  like  a  dog. 

Sir  To.  What,  for  being  a  Puritan !  thy  exquisite  reason, 
dear  knight ! 

*  Out  o'  TUNE !]  So  all  the  old  copies ;  but  most  modern  editors  read  **  Out 
of  time  V*  as  if  it  were  a'  question  pat  by  Sir  Toby  to  Malvolio,  in  reference  to 
what  he  had  said  very  soon  after  his  entrance.  All  that  Sir  Toby  means  is,  that 
the  Clown  had  sang  out  of  tune.  *'  Sir,  ye  lie !''  is  addressed  to  Malvolio  for  the 
purpose  of  affronting  him. 

*  Go,  sir:  rub  your  chain  with  crumbs.]  Stewards  and  some  other  higher 
household  officers  formerly  wore  gold  chains,  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  and  these 
chains  were  often  cleaned  with  crumbs. 

*  —  to  challenge  him  the  field,]  Such  is  the  authentic  expression  in  cases  of 
the  kind,  and  such  we  find  it  in  all  the  early  copies.  In  my  former  edition  it 
stands  erroneously  "  challenge  him  to  the  field,"  and  so  it  is  usually  given  by 
modem  editors,  not  excepting  Mr.  Singer,  who,  adopting  my  text,  without  himself 
referring  to  the  folios,  has  fallen  into  my  mistake. 

7  __  a  NAYWORD,]  i.e.  A  byetcordt  says  Steevens.  Lexicographers  (it  is  not 
in  Richardson)  quote  no  other  instances  of  its  use,  but  in  Shakespeare.  In  the 
old  copies  it  is  printed  "  an  aytrord,"  and  perhaps  that  is  the  true  reading,  the 
meaning  being  "  an  everloMting  word :"  *'  ay,"  is  ever.  However,  in  "  The  Merry 
Wires  of  Windsor  "  it  stands  twice  '*  nayword  **  in  the  folios. 
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Sir  And.  I  have  no  exquisite  reason  for't,  but  I  liave  reaaon 
good  enough. 

Mar,  The  devil  a  Puritan  that  he  is,  or  any  thing  con- 
stantly, but  a  time  pleaser ;  an  affectioned  ass  *,  that  oons  state 
without  book,  and  utters  it  by  great  swaths  * :  the  best  per- 
suaded of  himself ;  so  cranuned,  as  he  thinks,  with  excellenoes, 
that  it  is  his  ground  of  faith,  that  all  that  look  on  him  love 
him  ;  and  on  that  vice  in  him  will  my  revenge  find  notable 
cause  to  work. 

Sir  To.  What  wilt  thou  do  P 

Mar.  I  wiU  drop  in  his  way  some  obscure  epistles  of  love ; 
wherein,  by  the  colour  of  his  beard,  the  shape  of  his  leg,  the 
manner  of  his  g^it,  the  expressure  of  his  eye,  forehead,  and 
complexion,  he  shall  find  himself  most  feelingly  personated. 
I  can  write  very  like  my  lady,  your  niece ;  on  a  forgotten 
matter  we  can  hardly  make  distinction  of  our  hands. 

Sir  To.  Excellent !    I  smell  a  device. 

Sir  And.  I  have't  in  my  nose  too. 

Sir  To.  He  shall  think,  by  the  letters  that  thou  wilt 
drop  \  that  they  come  from  my  niece,  and  that  she  is  in  love 
with  him. 

Mar.  My  purpose  is,  indeed,  a  horse  of  that  colour. 

Sir  And.  And  your  horse,  now,  would  make  him  an  ass. 

Mar.  Ass  I  doubt  not. 

Sir  And.  0  !  'twill  be  admirable. 

Mar.  Sport  royal,  I  warrant  you  :  I  know,  my  physic  will 
work  with  him.  I  will  plant  you  two,  and  let  the  fool  make 
a  third,  where  he  shall  find  the  letter :  observe  his  constructicm 
of  it.  For  this  night,  to  bed,  and  dream  on  the  event. 
Farewell.  [Exit. 

Sir  To.  Good  night,  Penthcsilea. 

Sir  Afid.  Before  me,  she's  a  good  wench. 

Sir  To.  She's  a  beagle,  true-bred,  and  one  that  adores 
me  :  what  o*  that  P 

Sir  And.  I  was  adored  once  too. 

•  —  an  AFFECTIONED  ass,]  f .  e.  An  qfected  ass. 

•  —  and  utters  it  by  great  swaths  :]  The  word  tvath  occnrs  again  m  the 
same  sense  in  "  Troilus  and  Cressida/'  A.  v.  sc.  5  ;  but  there,  in  the  old  copies,  it 
is  spelt  twaih .-  here,  **  swarth."  In  the  *•  Promptoriura  Parvulorum,"  as  quoted 
by  Todd,  a  ticalh  is  "  a  line  of  grass  or  corn  cut  down  by  the  mowers."  It  b  as 
much  as  a  mower  can  cut  down  by  a  tttaj/t  or  sweep  of  his  scythe. 

>  —  by  the  letters  that  thou  wilt  drop,]  The  corr.  fo.  l«32  has  "  letter  "  a 
the  singuUr,  but  Maria  has  spoken  of  **  obscure  epistles,"  so  that  the  proposed 
change  is  a  mistake. 
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Sir  To.  Let's  to  bed,  knight. — ^Thou  hadst  need  send  for 
more  money. 

Sir  Atid.  If  I  cannot  recover  your  niece,  I  am  a  foul 
way  out. 

Sir  To.  Send  for  money,  knight :  if  thou  hast  her  not  i* 
the  end,  call  me  cut '. 

Sir  And.  If  I  do  not,  never  trust  me ;  take  it  how  you 
will. 

Sir  To.  Come,  come :  I'll  go  bum  some  sack,  'tis  too  late 
to  go  to  bed  now.     Come,  knight ;  come,  knight.       [^Exeunt 


SCENE  IV. 

A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Ent£r  Duke,  Viola,  Curio,  and  others. 

Duke.  Give  me  some  music. — Now,  good  morrow.  Mends. — 
Now,  good  Cesario,  but  that  piece  of  song. 
That  old  and  antique  song,  we  heard  last  night ; 
Methought,  it  did  relieve  my  passion  much. 
More  than  light  airs,  and  recollected  terms. 
Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy-paced  times : 
Come ;  but  one  verse. 

Cur.  He  is  not  here,  so  please  your  lordship,  that  should 
sing  it. 

Duke.  Who  was  it  ? 

Cur.  Feste,   the  jester,   my  lord;  a  fool,   that  the  lady 
Olivia's  father  took  much  delight  in.     He  is  about  the  house. 

Duke.  Seek  him  out,  and  play  the  tune  the  while. 

[Eitit  Curio. — Music. 
[To  Viola.]  Come  hither,  boy :  if  ever  thou  shalt  love, 

s  —  call  me  cut.]  **  Cut  **  was  a  common  term  of  contempt,  and  seems  equi- 
valent to  FalstaflTs  "  call  me  horse/'  in  **  Henry  lY./'  pt.  i. ;  for  cut  and  hone 
were  synonymous.  We  meet  with  the  phrase  *'  call  me  cat  **  in  H.  Medwell'i 
Interlude  of  "  Nature,"  written  be|bre  1600  :— 

"  Yf  thou  se  him  not  take  his  own  way, 
Caii  me  cutf  when  thou  metcst  mc  another  day/' 
**  Cut "  (as  Steevens  suggests)  was  probably  abbreviated  from  curiai,  a  horse 
whose  tail  has  been  docked;  and  hence  the  frequent  opposition,  in  old  comic 
writers,  of  cut  and  longtail.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce  in  a  note  on  '*  Wit  at  several 
Weapons ''  (B.  and  F.  iv.  39)  says  that  cut  and  longtail  means  "  dogs  of  all 
kinds."  What  marks  of  admiration  would  he  not  have  placed  after  it,  if  any  other 
editor  bad  committed  sudi  a  mistake ! 
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In  the  sweet  pangs  of  it  remember  me. 
For  such  as  I  am  alL  true  lovers  are ; 
IJnstaid  and  skittish  in  all  motions  else. 
Save  in  the  constant  image  of  the  creature 
That  is  belov'd. — ^How  dost  thou  like  this  tune  ? 

Vio,  It  gives  a  very  echo  to  the  seat 
Where  Love  is  thron'd, 

Duke.  Thou  dost  speak  masterly. 

My  life  upon't,  yoimg  though  thou  art,  thine  eye 
Hath  stay'd  upon  some  favour  that  it  loves ' ; 
Hath  it  not,  boy  P 

Via.  A  little,  by  your  favour. 

Duke.  What  kind  of  woman  is't  P 

Vio.  Of  your  complexion. 

Duke.  She  is  not  worth  thee,  then.     WTiat  years,  i'  faith  ? 

Vio.  About  your  years,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Too  old,  by  heaven.     Let  still  the  woman  take 
An  elder  than  herself;  so  wears  she  to  him. 
So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart : 
For,  boy,  however  we  do  praise  ourselves, 
Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  imfirm. 
More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  won  *, 
Than  women's  are. 

Vio.  I  think  it  well,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Then,  let  thy  love  be  younger  than  thyself, 
Or  thy  affection  cannot  hold  the  bent ; 
For  women  are  as  roses,  whose  fair  flower. 
Being  once  displayed,  doth  fall  that  very  hour. 

Vio.  And  so  they  are :  alas !  that  they  are  so  ; 
To  die,  even  when  they  to  perfection  grow ! 

He-enter  Curio,  and  Clotcn. 

Duke.  O,  fellow  !  come,  the  song  we  had  last  night. — 
Mark  it,  Cesario ;  it  is  old,  and  plain : 
The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun. 
And  the  free  maids,  that  weave  their  thread  with  bones. 
Do  use  to  chaimt  it :  it  is  silly  sootb> 
And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love, 

•  —  upon  some  favour  that  it  loves ;]  "  Favour  **  ia  often  used  for  feature  or 
countenance.  In  her  reply,  Viola  plays  upon  the  double  meaning  of  the  word,  •*  a 
little,  by  your  favour." 

*  —  sooner  lost  and  won,]  It  is  *'  sooner  lost  and  worn  **  in  the  folios,  hot 
worn  ia  amended  to  "  won  *'  in  the  conr.  fo.  1632.    Hanmer  made  tbe  altetatkn* 
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Like  the  old  age  *. 

Clo,  Are  you  ready,  sir  ? 

Dwfe.  Ay ;  pr'ythee,  sing.  [Jfww. 

THE  SONG. 

Clo.  Come  away,  conie  atrai/,  death, 

And  in  sad  cypress  let  me  be  laid; 

Fly  away,  fly  away,  breath  * ; 
I  am  slain  by  a  fair  cruel  maid. 
My  shroud  of  white,  stuck  all  with  yew, 

0  !  prepare  it : 
My  part  of  death  no  one  so  true 
Did  share  it. 

Not  a  flower,  not  a  flower  sweet. 
On  my  black  coffin  let  there  be  stroum  ; 

Not  a  friend,  not  a  friend  greet 
My  poor  corpse,  where  my  bones  shall  be  thrown : 
A  thousand  thousand  sighs  to  save, 

Lay  me,  0  !  where 
Sad  true  lover  never  find  my  grave. 
To  weep  there, 

Duke,  There's  for  thy  pains.  \Oiving  money, 

Clo,  No  pains,  sir :  I  take  pleasure  in  singing,  sir. 

Duke,  I'll  pay  thy  pleasure  then. 

Clo,  Truly,  sir,  and  pleasure  will  be  paid,  one  time  or 
another. 

Duke,  Give  me  now  leave  to  leave  thee '. 

Clo,  Now,  the  melancholy  god  protect  thee,  and  the  tailor 
make  thy  doublet  of  changeable  taffeta,  for  thy  mind  is  a  very 
opal  ■  I — I  would  have  men  of  such  constancy  put  to  sea,  that 

*  Like  the  old  age.]  '*  The  '  old  age/  '*  says  JohnsoD,  <'  ia  the  agu  patt,  the 
times  of  simplicity." 

*  Fly  away,  flt  away,  breath ;]     The  oldest  reading  is,  literatim, 

**  Fye  away,  fie  away  breath ;" 
certainly  a  misprint  in  the  folio,  1623,  but  not  corrected  in  the  later  folios. 

7  Give  me  now  leave  to  leave  thee.]  Perhaps  a  civil  form  of  temporary  dis- 
missal ;  but,  we  take  it,  that  the  words  used  upon  the  stage  in  the  time  of  the  old 
annotator  were  *'  /  give  thee  now  leave  to  leave  me"  the  text  being  so  altered  in 
the  oorr.  fo.  1 632. 

'  —  for  thy  mind  is  a  very  opal  !]  An  opal  is  a  stone  of  various  colours, 
according  to  the  light  in  which  it  is  seen.  The  Clown  wishes  the  Duke  to  have  hia 
dress  made  to  correspond  with  his  mind. 

VOL.  II.  X  X 
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their  business  might  be  every  thing,  and  their  intent  every 
where;  for  that's  it,  that  always  makes  a  good  voyage  of 
nothing. — Farewell.  [JExU  Cloven, 

Duke,  Let  all  the  rest  give  place. — 

[Exeunt  Ctjrio  and  Attendants. 
Once  more,  Cesario, 
Get  thee  to  yond'  same  sovereign  cruelty : 
Tell  her,  my  love,  more  noble  than  the  world. 
Prizes  not  quantity  of  dirty  lands : 
The  parts  that  fortune  hath  bestow'd  upon  her, 
Tell  her,  I  hold  as  giddily  as  fortune ; 
But  'tis  that  miracle,  and  queen  of  gems, 
That  nature  pranks  her  in,  attracts  my  soul. 

Vio,  But,  if  she  cannot  love  you,  sir  P 

Duke.  I  cannot  be  so  answer'd  *. 

Vio.  Sooth,  but  you  must. 

Say,  that  some  lady,  as  perhaps  there  is, 
Hath  for  your  love  as  great  a  pang  of  heart 
As  you  have  for  Olivia :  you  cannot  love  her  ; 
You  tell  her  so  ;  must  she  not  then  be  answer'd  ? 

Duke.  There  is  no  woman's  sides 
Can  bide  the  beating  of  so  strong  a  passion 
As  love  doth  give  my  heart ;  no  woman's  heart 
So  big  to  hold  so  much  :  they  lack  retention. 
Alas !  their  love  may  be  call'd  appetite. 
No  motion  of  the  liver,  but  the  palate. 
That  suffers  surfeit,  cloyment,  and  revolt ; 
But  mine  is  all  as  himgry  as  the  sea, 
And  can  digest  as  much.     Make  no  compare 
Between  that  love  a  woman  can  bear  me, 
And  that  I  owe  Olivia. 

Vio.  Ay,  but  I  know, — 

Duke.  What  dost  thou  know  P 

Vio.  Too  well  what  love  women  to  men  may  owe : 
In  faith,  they  are  as  true  of  heart  as  we. 
My  father  had  a  daughter  lov'd  a  man. 
As  it  might  be,  perhaps,  were  I  a  woman, 
I  should  your  lordship. 

^  I  cannot  be  so  answer'd.]  We  have  doubts  whether  the  old  text  oaght  to  be 
altered  here :  it  is  "  //  cannot  be  so  answer'd,"  and  may  easily  mean  that  the 
Duke*s  love  cannot  so  be  answered  :  still,  the  reply  of  Viola  does  not  oorrespondt 
and  Sir  T.  Hanmer  substicated  *'  I "  for  //.  We  follow  hia  example  with  some 
besitatioD. 
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Duke.  And  what's  her  history  P 

Vio.  A  blank,  my  lord.     She  never  told  her  love  *, — 

But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 

Feed  on  her  damask  cheek :  she  pin'd  in  thought : 

And,  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy. 

She  sat  like  patience  on  a  monimient, 

Smiling  at  grief.     "Was  not  this  love,  indeed  ? 

We  men  may  say  more,  swear  more ;  but,  indeed, 

Our  shows  are  more  than  will,  for  still  we  prove 

Much  in  our  vows,  but  little  in  our  love. 

Duke.  But  died  thy  sister  of  her  love,  my  boy  P 
Vio.  I  am  all  the  daughters  of  my  father's  house. 

And  all  the  brothers  too  ;  and  yet  I  know  not. — 

Sir,  shall  I  to  this  lady  ? 

Duke.  Ay,  that's  the  theme. 

To  her  in  haste  :  give  her  this  jewel ;  say. 

My  love  can  give  no  place,  bide  no  denay*.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  V. 

Olivll's  Qurden. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,   Sir  Andrew    Ague-cheek,  and 

Fabian. 

Sir  To.  Come  thy  ways,  signior  Fabian. 

Fab.  Nay,  I'll  come :  if  I  lose  a  scruple  of  this  sport,  let 
me  be  boiled  to  death  with  melancholy. 

Sir  To.  Wouldst  thou  not  be  glad  to  have  the  niggardly, 
rascally  sheep-biter  come  by  some  notable  shame  P 


1  A  blank,  my  lord.  She  never  told  her  love,]  Coleridge  says,  "  After  the 
first  line  the  actress  ought  to  make  a  pause,  and  then  start  afiresh,  from  the 
activity  of  thought,  born  of  suppressed  feelings,  and  which  thought  had  accumu- 
lated during  the  brief  interval,  as  vital  heat  under  the  skin  during  a  dip  in  oold 
water/'    Lit.  Remains,  ii.  118. 

'  —  bide  no  dbnay.]  i.  e.  Denial.  **  Denay  "  is  sometimes  used  aa  a  verb, 
but  I  recollect  no  other  instance  in  which  it  is  converted  into  a  substantive. 
Deny  is  however  used  substantively  in  the  following  line  from  **  The  Poore  Knight 
his  Pallace  of  Private  Pleasures,"  1&79,  4to  :— 

"  For  why  ?  sith  first  you  did  command  him  whose  deny  was  gone.'' 
This  poetical  tract  exists  only  in  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Northamberland,  who 
had  an  exact  reprint  made  of  it ;  and  I  am  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
thanking  his  Grace  for  a  copy  of  it. 

xx2 
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Fah.  I  would  exult,  man :  you  know,  lie  brought  me  out  o' 
favour  with  my  lady  about  a  beiur-baiting  here. 

Sir  To,  To  anger  him  we'll  have  the  bear  again,  and  we 
will  fool  him  black  and  blue  ; — shall  we  not,  sir  Andrew  ? 

Sir  And,  An  we  do  not,  it  is  pity  of  our  lives. 

Enter  Maria. 

Sir  To.  Here  comes  the  little  villain. — ^How  now,  my  metal 
of  India*? 

Mar,  Get  ye  all  three  into  the  box-tree.  Malvolio's  coming 
down  this  walk :  he  has  been  yonder  i'  the  sun,  practising 
behaviour  to  his  own  shadow,  this  half  hour.  Observe  him, 
for  the  love  of  mockery ;  for,  I  know,  this  letter  will  make  a 
contemplative  idiot  of  him.  Close,  in  the  name  of  jesting! 
l^The  tnen  hide  themselves,']  Lie  thou  there ;  [throtcing  dmcn  a 
letter]  for  here  comes  the  trout  that  must  be  caught  with 
tickling.  [EMt  Maria. 

Enter  Malvolio. 

Mai,  'Tis  but  fortune ;  all  is  fortime.  Maria  once  told  me, 
she  did  aflFect  me  ;  and  I  have  heard  herself  come  thus  near, 
that,  should  she  fancy,  it  should  be  one  of  my  complexion. 
Besides,  she  uses  me  with  a  more  exalted  respect  than  any 
one  else  that  follows  her.     What  should  I  think  on't  ? 

Sir  To,  Here's  an  over- weening  rogue ! 

Fab,  0,  peace!  Contemplation  makes  a  rare  turkey-cock 
of  him :  how  he  jets  under  his  advanced  pliunes  *  ! 

Sir  And,  'Slight,  I  could  so  beat  the  rogue. — 

Sir  To,  Peace !  I  say. 

Mai.  To  be  count  Malvolio. — 

Sir  To,  Ah,  rogue ! 

Sir  And,  Pistol  him,  pistol  him. 

'  How  DOW,  my  metal  of  India  ?]  Merely  a  paraphrase  for  gold,  and  it  is 
*'  mettle  of  India  **  in  all  the  folios.  The  supposition  that  there  was  some  alloaioD 
to  the  "  nettle  of  India ''  is  a  mere  fancy ;  for  if  Shakespeare  had  intended  to 
impute  any  such  qualities  to  Maria,  he  need  not  have  sent  Sir  Toby  to  India  for  a 
nettle.  Besides,  Robert  Greene,  who  has  been  vainly  quoted  on  the  point,  would 
never  have  called  a  nettle  of  India  a  "  flower  of  India/'  It  is  to  this  "  metal  of 
India  "  that  Calderon  alludes  in  his  '*  Mayor  of  Zaiamea,''  where  he  speaks  of  "all 
the  gold  the  sun  breeds  in  India."  For  Sir  Toby  to  call  Maria  "  my  metal  of  India  " 
is  equivalent  to  "  my  girl  of  gold ;"  and  it  is  Goldmddchen  in  the  German  version. 

*  — how  he  JETS  under  his  advanced  plumes!]  To  "jet"  is  to  ttrut^  or 
twaggert  one  of  the  commonest  words  in  writers  of  the  time,  as  well  as  long  before 
and  afterwards :  Shakespeare  uses  it  repeatedly. 
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Sir  To.  Peace !  peace ! 

Mai,  There  is  example  for't :  the  lady  of  the  Strachy  mar- 
ried the  yeoman  of  the  wardrobe  *. 

Sir  Atid.  Fie  on  him,  Jezebel ! 

Fab.  O,  peace !  now  he's  deeply  in :  look,  how  imagination 
blows  him. 

Mai.  Having  been  three  months  married  to  her,  sitting  in 
my  state, — 

Sir  To.  O,  for  a  stone-bow  ®,  to  hit  him  in  the  eye ! 

Mai.  Calling  my  officers  about  me,  in  my  branched  velvet 
gown,  having  come  from  a  day-bed,  where  I  have  left  Olivia 
sleeping : — 

Sir  To.  Fire  and  brimstone ! 

Fab.  O,  peace !  peace  I 

Mai.  And  then  to  have  the  humour  of  state';  and  after  a 
demure  travel  of  regard, — telling  them,  I  know  my  place, 
as  I  would  they  should  do  their's, — ^to  ask  for  my  IfiTiRTp^^n 
Toby— 

Sir  To.  Bolts  and  shackles  ! 

Fab.  O,  peace,  peace,  peace  !  now,  now. 

Mai.  Seven  of  my  people,  with  an  obedient  start,  make  out 
for  him.  I  frown  the  while ;  and,  perchance,  wind  up  my 
watch,  or  play  with  my — some  rich  jewel  *.  Toby  approaches ; 
court'sies  th^e  to  me. 

i  —  the  lady  of  the  Strachy  married  the  yeoman  of  the  wardrobe.]  There 
ia,  doubtless,  an  allasion  here  to  a  popular  story  not  now  known,  **  Strachy " 
(printed,  or  misprinted,  in  italic  in  the  original  edition)  being  the  name  of  some 
noble  family  of  which  one  of  the  female  branches  had  condescended  to  marry  a 
menial.  Possibly  that  family  was  the  Strozzi  of  Florence ;  and  the  copyist  of 
Shakespeare's  MS.  for  the  theatre,  not  being  able  to  read  the  word,  wrote 
"  Strachy  "  for  Slroizi,  or  Strozzy.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  R.  P.  Knight  sug- 
gested that  "  Strachy  "  was  the  strategus  or  governor  of  some  province,  whose 
widow  had  married  below  her  rank.  Warburton's  conjecture  of  Traehy^  from 
Thrace,  and  Steevens's  notion  about  the  slarehyt  connected  with  the  laundry, 
are  equally  untenable.  The  meaning  of  Malvolio  merely  is,  that  a  great  lady 
had  married  a  servant ;  and  whether  **  Strachy  **  be  a  corruption,  or  the  real 
name  given  in  the  old  story  to  which  Shakespeare  referred,  is  a  matter  of  little 
consequence.     Strozzy,  in  old  writing,  would  resemble  *'  Strachy." 

*  O,  for  a  STONB-Bow,]     A  bow  used  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  stones. 

'  And  then  to  have  the  humour  of  state ;]  Few  words  have  been  more  fre- 
quently printed  for  each  other  than  **  humour  "  and  honour :  here  the  corrector  of 
the  folio,  1032,  wrote  honour  in  his  margin,  and  erased  '*  humour''  in  the  text. 
The  "  honour  of  state  "  must  mean  the  honour  due  to  state ;  and  the  "  humour  of 
state  *'  the  airs  Malvolio  may  mean  to  give  himself  upon  his  exaltation.  As  the 
case  is  doubtful,  we  leave  the  original  word  where  the  old  printer  placed  it. 

•  —  or  play  with  my— some  rich  jewel.]  So  the  old  copy,  but  omitting,  the 
dash.   Steevens  understands  "  my  some  rich  jewel "  to  mean,  **  aome  rich  jewel  of 
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Sir  To.  ShaU  tliis  fellow  Uve  ? 

Fab,  Though  our  sileuce  be  drawn  from  us  by  th'  ears*, 
yet  peace ! 

Mai.  I  extend  my  hand  to  him  thus,  quenching  my  familiar 
smile  with  an  austere  regard  of  control. 

Sir  To.  And  does  not  Toby  take  you  a  blow  o'  the  lips 
thenP 

Mai.  Saying,  "  Cousin  Toby,  my  fortunes,  having  cast  me 
on  your  niece,  give  me  this  prerogative  of  speech." — 

Sir  To.  What,  what  P 

Mai.  ''  You  must  amend  your  drunkenness." 

Sir  To.  Out,  scab ! 

Fab.  Nay,  patience,  or  we  break  the  sinews  of  our  plot. 

Mai.  "  Besides,  you  waste  the  treasure  of  your  time  with  a 
foolish  knight." 

Sir  Andi  That's  me,  I  warrant  you. 

Mai.  "  One  Sir  Andrew." 

Sir  And.  I  knew  'twas  I ;  for  many  do  call  me  fool. 

Mai.  \_Seeing  the  ktter.']  What  employment  have  we 
here? 

Fab.  Now  is  the  woodcock  near  the  gin. 

Sir  To.  0,  peace !  and  the  spirit  of  humours  intimate 
reading  aloud  to  him  I 

Mai.  [^Taking  up  the  letter."]  By  my  life,  this  is  my  lady's 
hand !  these  be  her  very  C«,  her  C^«,  and  her  T*8  ;  and  thus 
makes  she  her  great  P^a.  It  is,  in  contempt  of  question,  her 
hand. 

Sir  And.  Her  C's,  her  IP  a,  and  her  T^s :  Why  that  ? 

Mai.  [^Reads."]  "To  the  unknown  beloved,  this,  and  my 
good  wishes :"  her  very  phrases ! — By  your  leave,  wax. — 
Soft  I — and  the  impressure  her  Lucrece,  with  which  she  uses 
to  seal :  'tis  my  lady.     To  whom  should  this  be  ? 

Fab.  This  wins  him,  liver  and  all. 

my  own ;"  but  it  is  more  natural  to  suppose  that  MalroIiOt  haying  mentioDed  his 
watch,  then  rather  a  rarity,  wishes  to  enumerate  some  other  valuable  in  his  {tosses* 
sion,  and  pauses  after  "  or  play  with  my/'  following  jt  up  with  the  words  "  some 
rich  jewel/'  not  being  able  on  the  sudden  to  name  any  one  in  particular. 

*  Though  our  silence  be  drawn  from  us  bt  th'  bars.]  This  has  always  been  a 
ttumbling-block  to  commentatom,  the  words  in  the  folio,  lf»23,  being  **  drawn  from 
us  with  can."  The  misprint  is  not  a  very  obvious  one,  but  when  it  is  pointed  out 
we  cannot  refuse  at  once  to  admit  it.  It  refers  to  the  difficulty  with  which  silence 
was  to  be  drawn  from  the  listeners,  who  oould  hardly  refrain  from  bursting  with 
laughter :  the  true  lection  is,  doubtless,  what  we  find  in  the  corr.  fb.  1S32,  tis. 
**  Though  our  silence  be  drawn  from  us  by  th*  eari.'*  The  old  oomposttor  mis- 
printed "by  th'"  wUh,  and  "ears"  can. 
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MaL  [Reads.']  "  Jove  knows,  I  love ; 

But  who  P 
Lips  do  not  move : 
No  man  must  know." 

"  No  man  must  know." — ^What  follows  P  the  number's  altered. 
— "  No  man  must  know :" — ^if  this  should  be  thee,  Malvolio  P 
Sir  To,  Marry,  hang  thee,  brock  *  I 
MaL  [Reads, ]  "  I  may  command  where  I  adore  ; 
But  silence,  like  a  Lucrece  knife, 
With  bloodless  stroke  my  heart  doth  gore : 
M,  0,  A,  1,  doth  sway  my  life." 

Fob.  A  fustian  riddle. 

Sir  To.  Excellent  wench,  say  I. 

MaL  "  M,  0,  A,  I,  doth  sway  my  life." — ^Nay,  but  first  let 
me  see, — ^let  me  see, — ^let  me  see. 

Fab,  What  a  dish  of  poison  has  she  dressed  him ! 

Sir  To,  And  with  what  wing  the  stannyel  checks  at  it  M 

MaL  "  I  may  command  where  I  adore."  Why,  she  may 
command  me :  I  serve  her ;  she  is  my  lady.  Why,  this  is 
evident  to  any  formal  capacity  *.  There  is  no  obstruction  in 
this. — ^And  the  end, — what  should  that  alphabetical  position 
portend  ?  If  I  could  make  that  resemble  something  in  me, — 
Softly  !— M,  6,  A,  I.— 

Sir  To,  0  !  ay,  make  up  that. — ^He  is  now  at  a  cold  scent. 

Fab.  Sowter  *  wiU  cry  upon't,  for  all  this,  though  it  be  as 
rank  as  a  fox. 

MaL  M, — Malvolio : — M, — ^why,  that  begins  my  name. 

Fab.  Did  not  I  say,  he  would  work  it  out?  the  cur  is 
excellent  at  faults. 

1  —  brock !]  t.  e.  Badger.  Malone  says  very  tmly  that  "  brock  "  was  used  in 
the  same  way  by  other  authors  in  Shakespeare's  time,  and  quotes  the  following 
from  Peele's  ** Merry  Conceited  Jests:" — **  This  telf-eoneeited  brock  had  George 
invited/'  &g.  Malone  gives  the  date  of  1657  to  this  production,  but  the  earliest 
known  copy  is  dated  1607.  Heywood  uses  the  very  expression,  <*  Marry,  liang 
you,  brock,"  in  his  "  Wise  Woman  of  Hogsdon,"  1638,  A.  iv. 

'  And  with  what  wing  the  stannyel  checks  at  it !]  In  the  old  copies  ttallion 
is  misprinted  for  "  stannyel,"  which  signifies  a  species  of  hawk.  The  judicious 
change  was  made  by  Sir  T.  Hanmer.  Stallion  is  altered  Xo  falcon  in  the  corr.  fo. 
1632,  decidedly  wrong,  but  probably  the  word  used  on  the  stage  at  a  time  when 
'*  stannyel "  was  not  understood,  or  considered  obsolete. 

*  —  to  any  formal  capacity  ]  t.  e.  To  any  one  in  his  senses — not  deranged. 
The  word  frequently  occurs  in  the  sense  of  regular,  according  to  form. 

*  SowTER  will  cry  upon't,]  Sowter  is  used  for  the  name  of  a  hound.  In  the 
line  above  we  ought  to  read,  perhaps,  "  make  out  that :"  see  just  afterwards  *'  lie 
would  work  it  out.** 
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• 

MaL  M. — ^But  then  there  is  no  consonancy  in  the  sequel; 
that  suffers  under  probation  :  A  should  follow,  but  O  does. 

Fah,  And  O  !  shall  end,  I  hope. 

Sir  To,  Ay,  or  I'll  cudgel  him,  and  make  him  cry,  0 ! 

MaL  And  then  I  comes  behind. 

Fah.  Ay,  an  you  had  any  eye  behind  you,  you  might  see 
more  detraction  at  your  heels,  than  fortunes  before  you. 

MaL  M,  0,  A,  I : — this  simulation  is  not  as  the  former ; 
— and  yet,  to  crush  this  a  little,  it  would  bow  to  me,  for  every 
one  of  these  letters  are  in  my  name.  Soft !  here  follows 
prose. — [Reads.']  "If  this  fall  into  thy  hand,  revolve.  In 
my  stars  I  am  above  thee ;  but  be  not  afraid  of  greatness : 
some  are  bom  great  \  some  achieve  greatness,  and  some 
have  greatness  thrust  upon  them.  Thy  fates  open  their 
hands ;  let  thy  blood  and  spirit  embrace  them.  And,  to  inure 
thyself  to  what  thou  art  like  to  be,  cast  thy  humble  slough, 
and  appear  fresh.  Be  opposite  with  a  kinsman,  surly  with 
servants :  let  thy  tongue  tang  arguments  of  state  * :  put  thy- 
self into  the  trick  of  singularity.  She  thus  advises  thee  that 
sighs  for  thee.  Remember  who  commended  thy  yellow 
stockings  ^,  and  wished  to  see  thee  ever  cross-gartered  * :  I  say, 
remember.  Go  to,  thou  art  made,  if  thou  desirest  to  be  so ; 
if  not,  let  me  see  thee  a  steward  still,  the  fellow  of  servants, 
and  not  worthy  to  touch  fortune's  fingers.  Farewell.  She 
that  would  alter  services  with  thee. 

The  fortunate-unhappy'." 

'  —  some  are  born  great  J  "  Some  are  become  great,"  is  the  reading  of  the 
folios ;  but  no  doubt  it  is  an  error,  and  so  it  has  been  treated :  became  is  altered 
to  "  bom  "  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632. 

'  —  let  thy  tongue  tano  arguments  of  state :]  Or,  as  we  now  say,  "  twtM§ 
arguments  of  state.''  Gabriel  Uervey  uses  the  substantive  in  his  *'  New  Letter  of 
Notable  Contents/'  1693,  "  I  cannot  but  listen  unto  them  with  an  itching  eare,  and 
conceive,  as  it  were,  a  tang  of  pleasure  in  mine  owne  displeasure."  Sign.  C  3  b. 

'  Remember  who  commended  thy  yellow  stockings,]  By  various  passages  quoted 
by  Steevens  (which  it  would  be  easy  to  multiply),  it  appears  that  yellow  stockings 
were  more  or  less  worn  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  dvil  wars. 

*  —  cross-gartered :]  It  seems  also  to  have  been  the  fashion  to  wear  garters 
crossed,  but  no  authority  for  it  has  been  produced  quite  as  old  as  this  (x>medy. 
The  earliest  I  have  met  with  is  in  "The  Woman  Hater,"  1607,  A.  i.  sc.  2.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Dyoe  (Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  I.  iii.)  says  that  *'  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  this  play  was  the  unassisted  composition  of  Fletcher,"  but  he 
assigns  no  reason  whatever,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  then  constantly 
writing  in  concert.  Such  reasons  as  exist  are  all  the  other  way ;  but  still  Mr. 
Dyce  may  be  right  in  his  conclusion. 

•  The  fortunate-unhappy."]  This  letter  is  most  confusedly  printed  in  the 
folios,  those  of  later  date  making  no  improvement  upon  the  impreasion  of  1623. 
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Daylight  and  champaiu  discovers  not  more ' :  this  is  open. 
I  will  be  proud,  I  will  read  politic  authors,  I  will  baffle  sir 
Toby,  I  will  wash  off  gross  acquaintance,  I  will  be  point- 
device*  the  very  man.  I  do  not  now  fool  myself,  to  let 
imagination  jade  me,  for  every  reason  excites  to  this,  that 
my  lady  loves  me.  She  did  commend  my  yellow  stockings 
of  late ;  she  did  praise  my  leg  being  cross-gartered ;  and  in 
this  she  manifests  herself  to  my  love,  and  with  a  kind  of 
injunction  drives  me  to  these  habits  (^  her  Uking.  I  thank 
my  stars  I  am  happy.  I  will  be  smmge,  stout,  in  yellow 
stockings,  and  cross-gartered,  even  with  the  swiftness  of 
putting  on.  Jove,  and  my  stars  be  praised ! — ^Here  is  yet  a 
postscript.  [iJeflwfe.]  "  Thou  canst  not  choose  but  know  who  I 
am.  If  thou  entertainest  my  love,  let  it  appear  in  thy 
smiling :  thy  smiles  become  thee  well ;  therefore  in  my 
presence  still  smile,  dear  my  sweet,  I  pr'ythee." — Jove,  I 
thank  thee. — I  will  smile :  I  will  do  every  thing  that  thou 
wilt  have  me.  [^Exit 

Fab.  I  wlQ  not  give  my  part  of  this  sport  for  a  pension  of 
thousands  to  be  paid  from  the  Sophy. 

Sir  To.  I  could  marry  this  wench  for  this  device. 

Sir  And.  So  could  I  too. 

Sir  To.  And  ask  no  other  dowry  with  her,  but  such  another 
jest. 

Sir  And.  Nor  I  neither. 

Unter  Maria. 

Fab.  Here  comes  my  noble  gull-catcher. 
Sir  To.  Wilt  thou  set  thy  foot  o'  my  neck  P 
Sir  And.  Or  o'  mine  either  ? 

Sir  To.  Shall  I  play  my  freedom  at  tray- trip ',  and  become 
thy  bond-slave  P 

Ab  a  proof  of  the  oonfosion,  the  end  of  it,  where  it  is  mixed  up  with  what 
MalvoUo  says,  may  be  quoted  literatim  : — '*  Farewell,  Shee  that  would  alter 
sendees  with  thee,  the  fortunate  unhappy  daylight  and  champian  discovers  not 


more. 


1  Day-light  and  champain  discovers  not  more :]  That  is,  day-light  and  open 
country  do  not  discover  more.  Champain  (spelt  champian  in  the  old  editions, 
and  in  various  ways  by  Spenser,  Raleigh,  Milton,  and  other  authors— no  more 
to  be  perpetuated  than  any  other  corruption  of  orthography)  was  not  an  uncom- 
mon word  for  a  wide  expanse  of  country. 

*  —  I  will  be  POINT- device]  A  frequent  expression,  meaning  exactly,  and 
with  great  nicety.     See  p.  147»  misspelt  there  devise,-  and  p.  397. 

*  —  at  TRAY-TRiP,]  Tray-trip,  or  trey-trip,  seems  by  various  quotations,  to 
have  been  a  game  at  which  dice  and  tables  were  employed. 
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Sir  And.  I'faith,  or  I  either. 

Sir  To.  Why,  thou  hast  put  him  in  such  a  dream,  that 
when  the  image  of  it  leaves  him  he  must  run  mad. 

Mar.  Nay,  but  say  true :  does  it  work  upon  him  ? 

Sir  To.  Like  aqua-vitae  with  a  midwife. 

Mar.  If  you  will  then  see  the  fruits  of  the  sport,  mark  his 
first  approach  before  my  lady :  he  will  come  to  her  in  yellow 
stockings,  and  'tis  a  colour  she  abhors ;  and  cross-gartered, 
a  fashion  she  detests ;  and  he  will  smile  upon  her,  which  will 
now  be  so  imsuitable  to  her  disposition,  being  addicted  to  a 
melancholy  as  she  is,  that  it  cannot  but  turn  him  into  a 
notable  contempt.     If  you  will  see  it,  follow  me. 

Sir  To.  To  the  gates  of  Tartar  ^  thou  most  excellent  devil 
of  wit! 

Sir  And.  I'll  make  one  too.  [^Rseuni. 


ACT  in.    SCENE  I. 

Olivia's  Garden. 
Enter  Viola,  and  Clown. 

Vio.  Save  thee,  friend,  and  thy  music.  Dost  thou  live  by 
thy  tabor  *  ? 

Clo.  No,  sir ;  I  live  by  the  church. 

Vio.  Art  thou  a  churchman  ? 

Clo.  No  such  matter,  sir:  I  do  live  by  the  church;  for 
I  do  live  at  my  house,  and  my  house  doth  stand  by  the 
church. 

Vio.  So  thou  may'st  say,  the  king  lives  by  a  beggar*,  if 

*  To  the  gates  of  Tartar,]  Tartarut  says  the  old  corrector  of  the  fo.  163S, 
bat  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  author  meant  Sir  Toby  to  call  Tariarut  "  Tartar." 
Henry  V.  does  the  same,  see  A.  ii.  sc.  2. 

*  Dost  thou  live  by  thy  tabor  ?]  Theatrical  fools  often  appeared  with  a  tabor, 
and  in  the  representation  of  *'  Tarlton  ''  (see  the  Bridgewater  Catalogue,  p.  300) 
he  is  furnished  with  one.  The  Clown's  reply,  *'  No,  sir;  I  live  by  the  churdi," 
is  not  intelligible,  if  we  do  not  suppose  him  to  have  wilfully  misunderstood  Viola 
to.  ask  whether  he  lived  near  the  sign  of  the  tabor.  See  the  song  at  the  end, 
which,  according  to  a  MS.  note  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632,  was  accompanied  by  the 
Clown  on  his  pipe  and  tabor. 

"  —  the  king  livbs  by  a  beggar,]  It  is  '*  lies  by  a  beggar  "  in  the  folios,  bat 
amended  to  livet  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632. 
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a  beggar  dwell  near  him ;  or,  the  church  stands  by  thy  tabor, 
if  thy  tabor  stand  by  the  church. 

Clo,  You  have  said,  sir. — ^To  see  this  age ! — ^A  sentence  is 
but  a  cheveril  glove '  to  a  good  wit :  how  quickly  the  wrong 
side  may  be  turned  outward ! 

Vio.  Nay,  that's  certain:  they  that  dally  nicely  with 
words  may  quickly  make  them  wanton. 

Clo.  I  would,  therefore,  my  sister  had  had  no  name,  sir. 

Vio,  Why,  man  ? 

Clo.  Why,  sir,  her  name's  a  word ;  and  to  dally  with  that 
word,  might  make  my  sister  wanton.  But,  indeed,  words  are 
very  rascals,  since  bonds  disgraced  them. 

Vio,  Thy  reason,  man  ? 

Clo.  Troth,  sir,  I  can  yield  you  none  without  words ;  and 
words  are  grown  so  false,  I  am  loath  to  prove  reason  with 
them. 

Vio.  I  warrant  thou  art  a  merry  fellow,  and  carest  for 
nothing. 

Clo.  Not  so,  sir,  I  do  care  for  something ;  but  in  my  con- 
science, sir,  I  do  not  care  for  you:  if  that  be  to  care  for 
nothing,  sir,  I  would  it  would  make  you  invisible. 

Vio.  Art  not  thou  the  lady  Olivia's  fool  ? 

Clo.  No,  indeed,  sir;  the  lady  Olivia  has  no  folly:  she 
will  keep  no  fool,  sir,  till  she  be  married ;  and  fools  are  as 
like  husbands,  as  pilchards  are  to  herrings,  the  husband's 
the  bigger.  I  am,  indeed,  not  her  fool,  but  her  corrupter  of 
words. 

Vio.  I  saw  thee  late  at  the  count  Orsino's. 

Clo.  Foolery,  sir,  does  walk  about  the  orb,  like  the  sun :  it 
shines  every  where.  I  would  be  sorry,  sir,  but  the  fool  should 
be  as  oft  with  your  master,  as  with  my  mistress :  I  think  I 
saw  your  wisdom  there. 

Vio.  Nay,  an  thou  pass  upon  me,  I'll  no  more  with  thee. 
Hold ;  there's  expenses  for  thee.  [^Gimng  him  money. 

Clo.  Now  Jove,  in  his  next  commodity  of  hair,  send  thee  a 
beard. 

Vio.  By  my  troth,  I'll  tell  thee :  I  am  almost  sick  for  one, 


7  —  but  a  CHEVBRTL  glove]  1. 1.  A  kid  glove,  from  the  French  ehevreau.  It 
18  a  word  of  ancient  nse  in  our  language,  and  occurs  in  the  Coventry  Plays,  pub- 
lished by  the  Shakespeare  Society  in  1K41,  p.  241.  We  meet  with  it  also  in  the 
old  interlude  of  ''Jacob  and  Esau,''  which  was  printed  in  1568, 

"  0 1  ye  rent  my  cheverell:  let  me  be  past  my  paine." 
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though  I  would  not  have  it  grow  on  my  chin.     Is  thy  lady 
within? 

Clo,  Would  not  a  pair  of  these  have  bred,  sir  P 

Fto.  Yes,  being  kept  together,  and  put  to  use. 

Clo,  I  would  play  lord  Pandarus  of  Phrygia,  sir,  to  bring 
a  Cressida  to  this  Troilus. 

Vio.  I  understand  you,  sir :  'tis  well  begg'd. 

[^GHving  him  mare  money*, 

Clo.  The  matter,  I  hope,  ia  not  great,  sir,  begging  but  a 
beggar :  Cressida  was  a  beggar  *.  My  lady  is  within,  sir.  I 
will  construe  to  them  whence  you  come  * ;  who  you  are,  and 
what  you  would,  are  out  of  my  welkin :  I  might  say  element, 
but  the  word  is  over- worn  *.  [Exit 

Via,  This  fellow's  wise  enough  to  play  the  fool, 
And  to  do  that  well  craves  a  kind  of  wit  : 
He  must  observe  their  mood  on  whom  he  jests, 
The  quality  of  persons,  and  the  time. 
Not,  like  the  haggard  *,  check  at  every  feather 
That  comes  before  his  eye.     This  is  a  practice 
As  full  of  labour  as  a  wise  man's  art ; 
For  folly,  that  he  wisely  shows,  is  fit. 
But  wise  men's  folly  fall'n  quite  taints  their  wit  *. 

*  Giving  him  more  money.]  These  stage-directions  are  to  be  implied  in  the  old 
printed  copies,  but  they  are  carefully  inserted  in  MS.  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632,  in 
order  that  the  actors  might  make  no  careless  omission. 

*  —  Cressida  was  a  beggar.]  Malone  appositely  quotes  the  following  passage, 
from  the  <*  Testament  of  Creseyde," 

"  great  penurye 

Thou  suffer  shalt,  and  as  a  beggar  dye." 
The  poet  (Henryson,  as  Mr.  Dyce  reminds  me,  for  I  took  Malone's  word,  and  my 
friend  caught  me  tripping — Remarks,  lb)  is  speaking  of  Cressida. 

^  I  will  construe  to  them  whence  you  come ;]  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dyoe  is  vehement 
in  favour  of  the  preservation  of  the  old  form  of  *'  construe,"  viz.  coiw/fr,  and 
cites  various  passages  which  might  be  multiplied  twcntyfold.  On  what  principle  are 
we  to  preserve  such  exploded  forms,  especially  when  "  construe  "  is  as  often  met 
with  as  contier  in  Shakespeare  and  writers  of  his  time  ? 

>  —  but  the  word  is  over>wom.]  By  the  affected  use  of  *'  element ;"  in  the 
same  way  that  Armado,  in  **  Love's  Labour's  Lost,''  p.  118,  employs  *'  wdkin." 

'  —  like  the  haggard,]  A  haggard  is  a  wild  or  untrained  hawk,  which  flies 
at  all  birds  without  distinction.  The  old  lection  is  **  And  like  the  haggard,**  bat 
in  the  corr.  fo.  1632  it  is  "  Not  like  the  haggard,"  an  obvious  change  which 
Johnson  recommended. 

*  But  wise  men's  folly  fall'n  quite  taints  their  wit.]  This  is  the  old  reading 
(excepting  "  taints  "  for  iaint)^  which  Heath  thus  explains : — "  But  wise  men's 
folly,  when  once  it  is  fallen  into  extravagance,  overpowers  their  discretion." 
Malone  reads,  in  a  manner  quite  uncalled  for, 

"  But  wise  men,  folly.fallcn,  quite  taint  their  wit." 
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Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Sir  Andrew  Agxje-cheek. 

Sir  To,  Save  you,  gentleman. 

Vio,  And  you,  sir. 

Sir  And,  Dieu  vom  garde,  monsieur. 

Via,  Et  vous  atisai :  voire  serviteur. 

Sir  And,  I  hope,  sir,  you  are ;  and  I  am  your's. 

Sir  To,  Will  you  encounter  the  house  ?  my  niece  is  desirous 
you  should  enter,  if  your  trade  be  to  her. 

Vio,  I  am  bound  to  your  niece,  sir :  I  mean,  she  is  the  list 
of  my  voyage '. 

Sir  To,  Taste  your  legs,  sir :  put  them  to  motion. 

Vio,  My  legs  do  better  understand  me,  sir,  than  I  under- 
stand what  you  mean  by  bidding  me  taste  my  legs. 

Sir  To,  I  mean,  to  go,  sir,  to  enter. 

Vio.  I  viU  answer  you  with  gait  and  entrance.  But  we 
are  prevented. 

Enter  Olivia  and  Maria. 

Most  excellent  accomplished  lady,  the  heavens  rain  odours 
on  you ! 

Sir  And.  That  youth's  a  rare  courtier.  "Rain  odours;'* 
well! 

Vio,  My  matter' hath  no  voice,  lady,  but  to  your  own  most 
pregnant  and  vouchsafed  ear  *. 

Sir  And,  "  Odours,"  "  pregnant,"  and  "  vouchsafed :"— I'll 
get  'em  all  three  all  ready '.  [  Writing  in  his  tabk-book. 

OK.  Let  the  garden  door  be  shut,  and  leave  me  to  my 
hearing.  [^Exeunt  Sir  Toby,  Sir  Andrew,  and  Maria. 

Give  me  your  hand,  sir. 

Vio.  My  duty,  madam,  and  most  humble  service. 

Oli.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Mr.  Singer  appropriates  Malone's  reading,  as  if  it  were  his  own,  and,  while  cor- 
recting me  as  to  that  important  point — the  letter  t,  himself  commits  two  mistakes. 
For  '*  falne  "  of  the  old  copies  we  might  be  disposed  to  read  thoum, 

»  —  she  is  the  list  of  my  voyage.]  Viola  follows  up  Sir  Toby's  figure  of  a 
trading  voyage,  and  says  that  she  is  bound  to  Olivia,  who  is  the  limit  (or  "  list ") 
of  her  expedition. 

•  —  to  your  own  most  pregnant  and  vouchsafed  ear.]  i.  e.  Ready  or  prepared 
ear:  as  in  "Measure  for  Measure"  we  have  ** pregnant,"  A.  i.  sc.  l,and  **un- 
pregnant,"  A.  iv.  sc.  4,  for  ready  and  unready. 

7  _  I'll  get  'em  all  three  all  ready.]  This  is  Malone's  reading,  or  rather 
Malone's  construction  of  the  old  reading,  where  it  stands,  **  I'll  get  them  all  three 
already,"  He  means  that  he  will  have  all  three  of  them  ready  for  use,  and  there- 
fore, as  the  corr.  fo.  1632  informs  us,  **  writes  them  in  his  table-book." 
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Vw.  Cesario  is  your  servant's  name,  fair  princess. 

OH,  My  servant,  sir  ?     'Twas  never  merry  world. 
Since  lowly  feigning  was  call'd  compliment. 
You're  servant  to  the  count  Orsino,  youth. 

Vio.  And  he  is  your's,  and  his  must  needs  be  your's : 
Your  servant's  servant  is  your  servant,  madam, 

OH.  For  him,  I  think  not  on  him  :  for  his  thoughts, 
'Would  they  were  blanks,  rather  than  fill'd  with  me ! 

Vio,  Madam,  I  come  to  whet  your  gentle  thoughts 
On  his  behalf. — 

OH.  0 !  by  your  leave,  I  pray  you. 

I  bade  you  never  speak  again  of  him  ; 
But,  would  you  undertake  another  suit, 
I  had  rather  hear  you  to  solicit  that. 
Than  music  from  the  spheres. 

Vio.  Dear  lady, — 

OH.  Give  me  leave,  'beseech  you.     I  did  send. 
After  the  last  enchantment  you  did  here, 
A  ring  in  chase  of  you :  so  did  I  abuse 
Myself,  my  servant,  and,  I  fear  me,  you. 
Under  your  hard  construction  must  I  sit. 
To  force  that  on  you,  in  a  shameful  cimning ', 
Which  you  knew  none  of  your's :  what  might  you  think  P 
Have  you  not  set  mine  honour  at  the  stake,' 
And  baited  it  with  all  th'  unmuzzled  thoughts 
That  tyrannous  heart  can  think  ?    To  one  of  your  receiving 
Enough  is  shown ;  a  Cyprus,  not  a  bosom. 
Hides  my  heart  *.     So,  let  me  hear  you  speak. 

Vio.  I  pity  you. 

OH.  That's  a  degree  to  love. 

Vio.  No,  not  a  grise  * ;  for  'tis  a  vulgar  proof. 
That  very  oft  we  pity  enemies. 

OH.  Why  then,  methinks,  'tis  time  to  smile  again. 


*  —  in  a  8HAMRFUL  cunning,]  "  In  a  thanw-fae'd  canning,"  says  the  eorr. 
fb.  1632 ;  but  Olivia  means  that  the  artifice  to  which  she  had  resorted  was  full  of 
shame,  and  put  her  to  the  blush  upon  reflection. 

•  a  Cyprus,  not  a  bosom, 

Hides  my  heart.]     Meaning,  that  her  heart  may  be  as  easily  seen  as  if  it 
were  covered  only  with  a  Cyprus  veil,  and  not  with  flesh  and  blood. 

1  —  not  a  ORisE ;]  t.  e.  Not  a  iiep :  from  the  Fr.  ^ez.  The  word  ocous 
again  in  *'  Timon  of  Athens,*'  A.  iv.  sc.  3 : — 

**  for  every  grUe  of  fortune 

Is  smoothed  by  that  below." 
We  also  meet  with  it  in  "  OtheUo,"— «  a  grise  or  step/'  A.  i.  sc.  3. 
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0  world,  how  apt  the  poor  are  to  be  proud ! 
If  one  should  be  a  prey,  how  much  the  better 

To  fall  before  the  lion,  than  the  wolf?  [Cfodfc  strikes. 

The  clock  upbraids  me  with  the  waste  of  time. — 

Be  not  a&aid,  good  youth,  I  will  not  have  you ; 

And  yet,  when  wit  and  youth  is  come  to  harvest. 

Your  wife  is  like  to  reap  a  proper  man. 

There  lies  your  way,  due  west. 

Vio.  Then,  westward  ho* ! 

Ghrace,  and  good  disposition  'tend  your  ladyship. 
You'll  nothing,  madam,  to  my  lord  by  me  ? 

Olu  Stay: 

1  pr'ythee,  tell  me,  what  thou  think'st  of  me. 

Vio,  That  you  do  think  you  are  not  what  you  are. 

on.  If  I  think  so,  I  think  the  same  of  you. 

Vio.  Then  think  you  right :  I  am  not  what  I  am. 

OIL  I  would,  you  were  as  I  would  have  you  be ! 

Vio.  Would  it  be  better,  madam,  than  I  am, 
I  wish  it  might ;  for  now  I  am  your  fool. 

Oil,  0 !  what  a  deal  of  scorn  looks  beautiM 
In  the  contempt  and  anger  of  his  lip  I 
A  murderous  guilt  shows  not  itself  more  soon 
Than  love  that  would  seem  hid :  love's  night  is  noon. 
Cesario,  by  the  roses  of  the  spring. 
By  maidhood,  honour,  truth,  and  every  thing, 
I  love  thee  so,  that,  maugre  all  thy  pride ', 
Nor  wit  nor  reason  can  my  passion  hide. 
Do  not  extort  thy  reasons  from  this  clause, 
For,  that  I  woo,  thou  therefore  hast  no  cause ; 
But  rather,  reason  thus  with  reason  fetter : 
Love  sought  is  good,  but  given  unsought  is  better. 

Vio.  By  innocence  I  swear,  and  by  my  youth, 
I  have  one  heart,  one  bosom,  and  one  truth, 

*  Then,  westward  ho !]  This  was  one  of  the  exclamations  of  the  watermen  on 
the  Thames ;  and,  used  in  this  way,  it  is  met  with  as  a  stage-direction  in  Peele's 
"  Famous  Chronicle  of  Edward  L/'  printed  in  1693  and  1599 : — "  Make  a  noise. 
Westward  Ho  I "  when  the  Qaeen  is  about  to  embark  on  the  river  at  **  Potter's 
Hive."  Dyce's  edit.  i.  182.  Webster  and  Dekker  wrote  two  plays,  under  the  ' 
titles  of  *<  Westward  ho  "  and  "  Northward  ho."  See  Dyce's  Webster's  Works, 
Vol.  iii.  Jonson,  Marston,  and  Chapman,  wrote  a  comedy  called  '*  Eastward  ho  :*' 
see  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  iv.  183,  last  edit. 

'  —  maugre  all  thy  pride,]  i.e.  In  spite  of;  from  tnalgr/f  Fr.  The  word  is 
common  in  old  writers.  **  Thy  pride  "  is  injudiciously  altered  to  "  my  pride  **  in 
the  oorr.  fo.  1632 :  Oliyia  refers  to  the  ''  contempt  and  anger ''  she  has  just  above 
imputed  to  Viola. 
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And  that  no  woman  has  * ;  nor  never  none 
Shall  mistress  be  of  it,  save  I  alone. 
And  so  adieu,  good  madam  :  never  more 
Will  I  my  master's  tears  to  you  deplore. 

OH.  Yet  come  again ;  for  thou,  perhaps,  may'st  move 
That  heart,  which  now  abhors,  to  like  his  love.  [JExeufU. 


SCENE  n. 

A  Boom  in  Olivia's  House. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek,  and 

Fabian. 

Sir  And.  No,  faith,  I'll  not  stay  a  jot  longer. 

Sir  To,  Thy  reason,  dear  venom :  give  thy  reason. 

Fab.  You  must  needs  yield  your  reason,  sir  Andrew. 

Sir  And,  Marry,  I  saw  your  niece  do  more  favours  to  the 
count's  serving  man,  than  ever  she  bestowed  upon  me:  I 
saw't  i'  the  orchard. 

Sir  To.  Did  she  see  thee  the  while  *,  old  boy  ?  tell  me 
that. 

Sir  And.  As  plain  as  I  see  you  now. 

Fab.  This  was  a  great  argument  of  love  in  her  toward  you. 

Sir  And.  'Slight !  will  you  make  an  ass  o'  me  ? 

Fab.  I  will  prove  it  legitimate,  sir,  upon  the  oaths  of  judg- 
ment and  reason. 

Sir  To.  And  they  have  been  grand  jury-men  since  before 
Noah  was  a  sailor. 

Fab.  She  did  show  favour  to  the  youth,  in  your  sight,  only 
to  exasperate  you,  to  awake  your  dormouse  valoui*,  to  put  fire 
in  your  heart,  and  brimstone  in  your  liver.  You  should  then 
have  accosted  her,  and  with  some  excellent  jests,  fij-e-new 
from  the  mint,  you  should  have  banged  the  youth  into  dumb- 
ness. This  was  looked  for  at  your  hand,  and  this  was  baulked : 
the  double  gilt  of  this  opportunity  you  let  time  wash  ofl^  and 
you  are  now  sailed  into  the  north  of  my  lady's  opinion ;  where 
you  will  hang,  like  an  icicle  on  a  Dutchman's  bCiard,  unless 

*  And  that  no  woman  has ;]  t.  e.  I  have  given  my  **  heart,"  **  bosom,"  and 
**  truth,"  to  no  woman. 

^  Did  she  see  thek  the  while,]  T^ee  was  added  by  Rowe,  and  is  not  in  the  old 
copies :  it  is  however  inserted  in  the  margin  of  the  oorr.  fo.  1632. 
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you  do  redeem  it  by  some  laudable  attempt,  either  of  valour, 
or  policy. 

Sir  And.  An't  be  any  way,  it  must  be  witb  valour,  for 
policy  I  hate :  I  had  as  lief  be  a  Brownist  as  a  politician  *. 

Sir  To.  Why  then,  build  me  thy  fortunes  upon  the  basis  of 
valour :  challenge  me  the  count's  youth  to  fight  with  him ; 
hurt  him  in  eleven  places :  my  niece  shall  take  note  of  it ; 
and  assure  thyself,  there  is  no  love-broker  in  the  world  can 
more  prevail  in  man's  commendation  with  woman,  than  report 
of  valour. 

J^ab.  There  is  no  way  but  this,  sir  Andrew. 

Sir  And.  Will  either  of  you  bear  me  a  challenge  to  him  P 

Sir  To.  Go,  write  it  in  a  martial  hand ;  be  curst  and  brief; 
it  is  no  matter  how  witty,  so  it  be  eloquent,  and  full  of  in- 
vention :  taunt  him  with  the  licence  of  ink :  if  thou  thou'st 
him  some  thrice  ^,  it  shall  not  be  amiss ;  and  as  many  lies  as 
will  lie  in  thy  sheet  of  paper,  although  the  sheet  were  big 
enough  for  the  bed  of  Ware  in  England,  set  'em  down.  Go, 
about  it.  Let  there  be  gall  enough  in  thy  ink ;  though  thou 
write  with  a  goose-pen,  no  matter.     About  it. 

Sir  And.  Where  shall  I  find  you  ? 

Sir  To.  We'll  call  thee  at  the  cubiculo.     Go. 

lUxit  Sir  Andrew. 

Fab.  This  is  a  dear  manakin  to  you,  sir  Toby. 

Sir  To.  I  have  been  dear  to  him,  lad  ;  some  two  thousand 
strong,  or  so. 

Fab.  We  shall  have  a  rare  letter  from  him ;  but  you'll  not 
deliver  it. 

Sir  To.  Never  trust  me  then ;  and  by  all  means  stir  on  the 
youth  to  an  answer.     I  think,  oxen  and  wainropcs  cannot 

*  —  I  had  as  lief  be  a  Brownist  as  a  politidan.]  The  sect  of  the  Brownists 
arose  in  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  so  called  from  Robert 
Brown,  its  founder ;  who,  after  separating  himself  from  the  Church,  and  causing 
much  confusion  in  it  for  about  ten  years,  returned  to  it  in  1589  or  1590,  and  died 
as  late  as  1G30. 

7  —  if  thou  THov'sT  him  some  thrice,]  Theobald  and  others  would  make  out 
an  allusion  here  to  Coke's  conduct  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  on  his  trial,  which  took 
place  at  Winchester  in  November,  1603,  more  than  eighteen  months  after,  we  now 
know,  "Twelfth-Night"  had  been  acted  at  the  Temple.  With  respect  to  the 
practice  of  superiors  thouing  their  inferiors,  we  may  copy  the  following  Rule  of 
St.  Bridget  from  Aungier's  "  History  of  Syon,"  p.  297.  '*  When  the  sustres  in 
convenient  tymes  and  places  speke  any  to  other,  they  schall  have  their  handes 
within  ther  cowle  sieves,  or  els,  honestly  and  religiously  joyned  togyder,  holde 
hem  before  them :  none  of  hyghenesse  schal  thou  another  in  spekynge,  but  echo 
flchal  speke  reverently  to  otiier,  the  yonger  namely  to  the  elder." 

VOL.  11.  Y  y 
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hale  them  together.  For  sir  Andrew,  if  he  were  opened', 
and  you  find  so  much  blood  in  his  liver  as  will  clog  the  foot 
of  a  flea,  I'll  eat  the  rest  of  the  anatomy. 

Fab,  And  his  opposite  *,  the  youth,  bears  in  his  visage  no 
great  presage  of  cruelty. 

JSnf^  Maria. 

Sir  To.  Look,  where  the  youngest  wren  of  nine  comes  *. 

Mar.  If  you  desire  the  spleen,  and  will  laugh  yourselves 
into  stitches,  follow  me.  Yond'  guU  Malvolio  is  turned 
heathen,  a  very  renegade;  for  there  is  no  Christian,  that 
means  to  be  saved  by  believing  rightly,  can  ever  believe  sucli 
impossible  passages  of  grossness.     He's  in  yellow  stockings. 

Sir  To.  And  cross-gartered  ? 

Mar.  Most  villainously ;  like  a  pedant  that  keeps  a  school 
i*  the  church. — I  have  dogged  him  like  his  murderer.  He 
does  obey  every  point  of  the  letter  that  I  dropped  to  betray 
him  :  he  does  smile  his  face  into  more  lines,  than  are  ia  the 
new  map  with  the  augmentation  of  the  Indies  *.  You  have 
not  seen  such  a  thing  as  'tis ;  I  can  hardly  forbear  hurling 
things  at  him.  I  know,  my  lady  will  strike  him  :  if  she  do, 
he'U  snule,  and  take't  for  a  great  favour. 

Sir  To.  Come,  bring  us,  bring  us  where  he  is.         [^Exeunt. 


SCENE  in. 

A  Street. 

JEnter  Sebastian  and  Antonio. 

Seb.  I  would  not,  by  my  will,  have  troubled  you  ; 
But,  since  you  make  your  pleasure  of  your  pains, 

*  For  sir  Andrew,]  In  the  old  copies  <<  sir"  is  here  aoddentaUy  omitted,  but 
recovered  from  the  corr.  fo.  1632. 

*  And  his  opposite,]  t.  e.  His  adversary  or  antagonist.  The  use  of  **oppoalse** 
in  this  sense  is  very  usoal  in  Shakespeare  and  other  dramatists. 

*  Look,  where  the  tovnqbst  wren  of  nine  comes.]  The  <^  reading  is 
''  wren  of  tniue,**  bat  the  expression,  as  it  stands  in  the  text,  seems  to  have  been 
proverbial.  Theobald  was  the  first  to  adopt  the  change.  The  allusion  is  to  the 
small  stature  of  Maria,  who  has  before  been  called  **  the  little  viUaio,"  and  who 
was  ironically  termed  " giant"  by  Viola,  A.  i.  sc.  6. 

'  He  does  smile  his  face  into  more  lines,  than  are  in  the  new  map,  wttb 
THE  augmentation  OF  THE  Indies.]  *<  A  dear  allusion,"  says  Steevens,  "to 
a  map  engraved  for  Linschoten's  Voyages,  an  English  translation  of  which  was 
published  in  1598.  This  map  is  multilineal  in  the  extreme,  and  is  the  first  m 
which  the  Battem  Islandt  are  included."    See  the  Introduction,  p.  632. 
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I  will  no  fartlier  chide  you. 

Ant  I  could  not  stay  behind  you :  my  desire. 
More  sharp  than  filed  steel,  did  spur  me  forth ; 
And  not  all  love  td  see  you,  (though  so  much, 
As  might  have  drawn  one  to  a  longer  voyage) 
But  jealousy  what  might  befiall  your  travel, 
Being  skilless  in  these  parts ;  which  to  a  stranger, 
TJnguided,  and  unfriended,  often  prove 
Kough  and  unhospitable :  my  willing  love, 
The  rather  by  these  arguments  of  fear, 
Set  forth  in  your  pursuit. 

8eb,  My  kind  Antonio, 

I  can  no  other  answer  make,  but,  thanks. 
And  thanks,  still  thanks ;  and  very  oft  good  turns' 
Are  shuffled  off  with  such  uncurrent  pay ; 
But,  were  my  worth  *,  as  is  my  conscience,  firm. 
You  should  find  better  dealiQg.     What's  to  do  P 
Shall  we  go  see  the  reliques  of  this  town  P 

Ant.  To-morrow,  sir :  best  first  go  see  your  lodging. 

8eb.  I  am  not  weary,  and  'tis  long  to  night. 
I  pray  you,  let  us  satisfy  our  eyes 
With  the  memorials,  and  the  things  of  fame. 
That  do  renown  this  city. 

Ant  'Would,  you'd  pardon  me  : 

I  do  not  without  danger  walk  these  streets. 
Once,  in  a  sea-fight  'gainst  the  Count  his  galleys  * 
I  did  some  service ;  of  such  note,  indeed. 
That,  were  I  ta'en  here,  it  would  scarce  be  answer'd. 

Seb.  Belike,  you  slew  great  number  of  his  people. 


'  And  thanks,  still  thanks  ;  and  very  olt  good  tornt]  This  and  the  next  line 
are  omitted  in  the  folio,  1632,  but  the  old  corrector  inserted  them  in  the  margin 
of  his  copy  in  the  form  in  which  they  appear  in  our  text,  which  is  so  intelligible  at 
to  admit  of  no  dispute,  although  much  difference  has  prevailed  regarding  them  as 
they  are  thus  given  in  the  folio,  1623 : 

"  And  thanks :  and  ever  oft  good  turns 
Are  shuffled  off  with  such  uncurrent  pay." 
Here  the  first  line  wants  two  syllables,  and  "  very  "  was  misprinted  ever, 

♦  But,  were  my  worth,]  Here  "  worth  "  is  altered  to  wealth  in  the  oorr.  fo. 
1632;  and  we  should  have  pbiced  the  emendation  in  our  text  had  it  not  been  easy 
to  suppose  that  Sebastian  refers  to  what  he  is  "  worth,''— another  mode  of  speaking 
of  his  wealth. 

i  —  'gunst  the  Count  his  galleys]  This  is  the  old  form  of  printing  the  Saxon 
genitive.  Malone  "  suspected  "  that  Shakespeare  wrote  "  County's  galleys :"  he 
certainly  often  used  count  and  county  indifferently,  as  it  was  oonvenient  to  add 
or  drop  a  syllable. 

Yy2 
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Ant  The  offence  is  not  of  such,  a  bloody  nature. 
Albeit  the  quality  of  the  time,  and  quarrel, 
Might  well  have  given  us  bloody  argument. 
It  might  have  since  been  answer'd  in  repaying 
What  we  took  from  them ;  which,  for  traffic's  sake. 
Most  of  our  city  did :  only  myself  stood  out ; 
For  which,  if  I  be  lapsed  in  this  place, 
I  shall  pay  dear. 

Seb.  Do  not,  then,  walk  too  open. 

Ant  It  doth  not  fit  me.     Hold,  sir ;  here's  my  purse. 
In  the  south  suburbs,  at  the  Elephant, 
Is  best  to  lodge :  I  will  bespeak  our  diet, 
Whiles  you  beguile  the  time,  and  feed  your  knowledge, 
With  viewing  of  the  town :  there  shall  you  have  me. 

Seb,  Why  I  your  purse  P 

Ant  Haply  your  eye  shall  light  upon  some  toy 
You  have  desire  to  purchase  ;  and  your  store, 
I  think,  is  not  for  idle  markets,  sir. 

Seb,  I'll  be  your  purse-bearer,  and  leave  you  for  an  hour. 

Ant.  To  the  Elephant. 

Seb.  I  do  remember,  [Egeunt, 


SCENE  IV. 

Olivia's  Garden. 
JEnier  Olivia  and  Maria. 

OH,  I  have  sent  after  him :  he  says,  he'll  come. 
How  shall  I  feast  him  ?  what  bestow  of  him  •  ? 
For  youth  is  bought  more  oft,  than  begg'd,  or  borrow'd. 
I  speak  too  loud. — 

Where  is  Malvolio  ? — ^he  is  sad,  and  civil ', 
And  suits  well  for  a  servant  with  my  fortunes. — 
Where  is  Malvolio  ? 

Mar.  He's  coining,  madam;  but  in  very  strange  manner. 
He  is  sure  possess'd,  madam. 

OH.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?  does  he  rave  P 

•  —  what  bestow  of  him  ?]  This  was  the  language  of  the  time,  though  Steeretu 
calls  it  a  "  vulgar  corruption  "  for  "  on  him."  It  was  the  form  of  expression  among 
the  highest  classes.     See  *'  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  A.  ▼.  sc  2,  p.  622. 

^  —  he  is  sad,  and  civil,]  t.  e.  Grave  and  deeoroui. 
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Mar,  No,  madam ;  he  does  nothing  but  smile :  your  lady- 
ship were  best  to  have  some  guard  about  you,  if  he  come,  for 
sure  the  man  is  tainted  in's  wits. 

OH,  Go  call  him  hither. — ^I  am  as  mad  as  he, 
If  sad  and  merry  madness  equal  be. — 

Enter  Malvolio. 

How  now,  Malvolio  P 

Mai.  Sweet  lady,  ho,  ho.  \^8mile8  ridioutomly, 

OIL  Smil'st  thou  ? 
I  sent  for  thee  upon  a  sad  occasion. 

Mai,  Sad,  lady?  I  could  be  sad.  This  does  make  some 
obstruction  in  the  blood,  this  cross-gartering;  but  what  of 
that  ?  if  it  please  the  eye  of  one,  it  is  with  me  as  the  very 
true  sonnet  is,  "  Please  one,  and  please  all  *." 

OIL  Why,  how  dost  thou,  man  ?  what  is  the  matter  with 
thee'? 

Mai.  Not  black  in  my  mind,  though  yellow  in  my  legs  *. 
It  did  come  to  his  hands,  and  commands  shall  be  executed  :  I 
think  we  do  know  the  sweet  Roman  hand. 

OIL  Wilt  thou  go  to  bed,  Malvolio  ? 

Mai.  To  bed  ?  ay,  sweet-heart,  and  I'll  come  to  thee. 

OIL  God  comfort  thee !  Why  dost  thou  smile  so,  and  kiss 
thy  hand  so  oft  P 

Mar.  How  do  you,  Malvolio  ? 

Mai.  At  your  request !     Yes ;  nightingales  answer  daws. 

Mar.  Why  appear  you  with  this  ridiculous  boldness  before 
my  lady  ? 

Mai.  "  Be  not  afraid  of  greatness  :" — *Twas  well  writ. 

OIL  What  meanest  thou  by  that,  Malvolio  P 

Mai.  "  Some  are  bom  great," — 

OIL  Ha? 

Mai.  "  Some  achieve  greatness," — 

OIL  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Mai.  "  And  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them." 

OIL  Heaven  restore  thee ! 

*  "  Please  one,  and  please  all"]  We  haye  no  other  memorial  of  this  "  Tcry 
true  sonnet."     It  was  doubtless  popular. 

*  —  what  is  the  matter  with  thee  ?]  In  the  folio,  lf>23,  this  speech  is  given 
to  '*  Afa/,"  or  Malvolio :  the  folio,  1632,  assigns  it  to  Olivia,  which  is  perhaps 
right ;  but  it  may  in  fact  belong  to  Maria,  Mai  having  been  printed  as  the  prefix 
instead  of  Mar. 

1  Not  BLACK  in  my  mind,  though  tkllow  in  my  legs.]  There  was  an  old 
ballad  tune  called  <*  BUck  and  Yellow,"  and  to  this  Malvolio  may  allude. 
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MaL    "Remember,    who   oommended   thy  yellow  stock- 

mgs;'— 

Oil.  Thy  yellow  stockings  ? 

Mai.  "  And  wished  to  see  thee  cross-gartered." 

OIL  Cross-gartered  P 

MaL  "  Go  to  :  thou  art  made,  if  thou  desirest  to  be  so  :"— 

OIL  Am  I  made  ? 

MaL  "  If  not,  let  me  see  thee  a  servant  still." 

OIL  Why,  this  is  very  midsummer  madness. 

Ent^  Servant. 

Ser.  Madam,  the  young  gentleman  of  the  coimt  Orsino's  is 
returned.  I  could  hardly  entreat  him  back :  he  attends  your 
ladyship's  pleasure. 

OIL  m  come  to  him.  \_Exit  Servunt.'] — Good  Maria,  let  this 
fellow  be  looked  to.  Where's  my  cousin  Toby  ?  Let  some 
of  my  people  have  a  special  care  of  him.  I  would  not  have 
him  miscarry  for  the  half  of  my  dowry. 

[Exeunt  Olivia  and  Maru. 

MaL  Oh,  ho !  do  you  come  near  me  now  P  no  worse  man 
than  sir  Toby  to  look  to  me  P  This  concurs  directly  with  the 
letter :  she  sends  him  on  purpose  that  I  may  appear  stubborn 
to  him,  for  she  incites  me  to  that  in  the  letter.  "  Cast  thy 
himible  slough,"  says  she; — "be  opposite  with  a  kinsman, 
surly  with  servants, — ^let  thy  tongue  tang  with  arguments  of 
state  *, — ^put  thyself  into  the  trick  of  singularity ;" — and  con- 
sequently sets  down  the  manner  how;  as,  a  sad  face,  a 
reverend  carriage,  a  slow  tongue,  in  the  habit  of  some  sir  of 
note,  and  so  forth.  I  have  limed  her ;  but  it  is  Jove's  doing, 
and  Jove  make  me  thankful!  And  when  she  went  away 
now,  "  Let  this  fellow  be  looked  to :"  fellow ' !  not  Malvolio, 
nor  after  my  degree,  but  fellow.  Why,  every  thing  adheres 
together,  that  no  drachm  of  a  scruple,  no  scruple  of  a  scruple, 
no  obstacle,  no  incredulous  or  imsafe  circimistance — ^What  can 
be  said  P     Nothing  that  can  be  can  come  between  me,  and  the 

•  —  let  thy  tongue  tano  with  arguments  of  state,]  The  folio  of  1628  here 
reads  "langer ''  for  **  taug,"  and  follows  it  by  the  preposition  with.  The  second  folio 
corrects  longer  into  iang^  bnt  retains  trt'/A,  which  is  not  in  the  letter  as  read  by 
MalTolio,  A.  ii.  sc.  5.     The  variation  is  of  little  consequence. 

'  Fellow !]  "  Fellow  "  at  this  period  was  used  for  companion^  as  well  as  in  its 
derogatory  sense.  The  actors  constantly  called  each  other  *'  feUows."  In  '*  The 
Winter's  Tale/'  A.  ii.  sc.  3,  Antigonus  speaks  of  the  lords  present  as  hia  "  nobte 
fellows."    More  examples  are  not  requind. 
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fill!  prospect  of  my  hopes.    Well,  Jove,  not  I,  is  the  doer  of 
this,  and  he  is  to  be  thanked. 

He-enter  Maria,  tvith  Sir  Toby  Belch,  and  Fabian. 

Sir  To,  Which  way  is  he,  in  the  name  of  sanctity  P  If  all 
the  devils  in  hell  be  drawn  in  little,  and  Legion  himself  pos- 
sessed him,  yet  I'll  speak  to  him. 

Fab.  Here  he  is,  here  he  is. — How  is't  with  you,  sir  P  how 
is't  with  you,  man  P 

Mai.  Go  off ;  I  discard  you  :  let  me  enjoy  my  privacy :  go 
off*. 

Mar.  Lo,  how  hollow  the  fiend  speaks  within  him  I  did  not 
I  tell  you  ? — Sir  Toby,  my  lady  prays  you  to  have  a  care  of 
him. 

Mai.  Ah,  ha !  does  she  so  ? 

Sir  To.  Go  to,  go  to :  peace !  peace !  we  must  deal  gently 
with  him;  let  me  alone. — ^How  do  you,  MalvolioP  how  is't 
with  you  ?  What,  man !  defy  the  devil :  consider,  he's  an 
enemy  to  mankind. 

Mai.  Do  you  know  what  you  say  ? 

Mar.  La  you  !  and  you  speak  ill  of  the  devil,  how  he  takes 
it  at  heart.     Pray  God,  he  be  not  bewitched ! 

Fab.  Carry  his  water  to  the  wise  woman. 

Mar.  Marry,  and  it  shall  be  done  to-morrow  morning,  if  I 
live.     My  lady  would  not  lose  him  for  more  than  I'll  say. 

Mai.  How  now,  mistress  ? 

Mar.  0  lord  I 

Sir  To.  Pr'ythee,  hold  thy  peace  :  this  is  not  the  way.  Do 
you  not  see  you  move  him  ?  let  me  alone  with  him. 

Fab.  No  way  but  gentleness ;  gently,  gently :  the  fiend  is 
rough,  and  will  not  be  roughly  used. 

Sir  To.  Why,  how  now,  my  bawcock  P  how  dost  thou, 
chuck  ? 

Mai.  Sir! 

Sir  To.  Ay,  Biddy,  come  with  me '.    What,  man  I  'tis  not 

*  —  let  me  enjoy  my  privacy  :  go  off.]  In  the  folios  it  is  "  let  me  enjoy  my 
private ;"  h\ii  private  was  doubtless  (as  the  corr.  fo.  1632  informs  us)  an  error  of 
the  press  for  privaeie  as  it  was  then  commonly  spelt.  Shakespeare  no  where  else 
uses  private  as  a  substantiye,  unless  idiomatically  with  the  preposition  in  before  it, 
— "  in  private." 

»  Ay,  Biddy,  come  with  me.]  It  is  printed  in  the  old  copies,  "  I  biddy  come 
with  me,"  which  may  be  only  a  corruption  of  "  I  bid  ye  come  with  me,"  or 
*'  biddy  "  may  be  meant  for  a  term  of  funiliarity. 
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for  gravity  to  play  at  cherry-pit  *  with  Satan.     Hang  him, 
foul  collier ' ! 

Mar,  Get  him  to  say  his  prayers :  good  sir  Toby,  get  him 
to  pray. 

MaL  My  prayers,  minx  ! 

Mar,  No,  I  warrant  you ;  he  will  not  hear  of  godliness. 

Mai,  Go,  hang  yourselves  all.  You  are  idle  shallow  things : 
I  am  not  of  your  element.     You  shall  know  more  hereafter. 

[ExU, 

Sir  To.  Is't  possible  P 

Fab,  If  this  were  played  upon  a  stage  now,  I  coidd  con- 
demn it  as  an  improbable  fiction. 

Sir  To.  His  very  genius  hath  taken  the  infection  of  the 
device,  man. 

Mar.  Nay,  pursue  him  now,  lest  the  device  take  air,  and 
taint. 

Fah.  Why,  we  shall  make  him  mad,  indeed. 

Mar.  The  house  will  be  the  quieter. 

Sir  To.  Come,  we'll  have  him  in  a  dark  room,  and  bound. 
My  niece  is  already  in  the  belief  that  he's  mad :  we  may 
carry  it  thus,  for  our  pleasure,  and  his  penance,  till  our  very 
pastime,  tired  out  of  breath,  prompt  us  to  have  mercy  on  him ; 
at  which  time,  we  will  bring  the  device  to  the  bar,  and  crown 
thee  for  a  finder  of  madmen.     But  see,  but  see ! 

Enter  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek. 

Fab.  More  matter  for  a  May  morning. 

Sir  And.  Here's  the  challenge  ;  read  it :  I  warrant,  there's 
vinegar  and  pepper  in't. 

Fab.  Is't  so  saucy  ? 

Sir  And.  Ay,  is't,  I  warrant  him  :  do  but  read. 

Sir  To.  Give  me.  [^Reads.']  "Youth;  whatsoever  thou  art, 
thou  art  but  a  scurvy  fellow." 

Fab.  Good,  and  valiant. 

Sir  To.  "  Wonder  not,  nor  admire  not  in  thy  mind,  why  I 
do  call  thee  so,  for  I  will  show  thee  no  reason  for't." 

Fab.  A  good  note,  that  keeps  you  from  the  blow  of  the  law. 

a  —  to  play  at  cherrt-pit]  The  game  of  cheny-pit  was  played  by  pitching 
cherry-stones  into  a  hole. 

'  Hang  him,  foul  collikr  !]  The  Devil  is  called  collier^  on  acoonnt  of  his 
blackness,  and  on  account  of  its  being  at  that  date  a  term  of  abuse.  *'  Like  will 
to  like,  quod  the  Devil  to  the  Collier,''  is  the  proverbial  title  of  %  piece  of 
dramatic  drollery  by  Ulpian  Fulwell,  printed  in  16C8,  4to. 
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Sir  To.  "  Thou  comest  to  the  lady  Olivia,  and  in  my  sight 
she  uses  thee  kindly :  but  thou  liest  in  thy  throat ;  that  is  not 
the  matter  I  challenge  thee  for." 

JFab,  Very  brief,  and  to  exceeding  good  sense-less  •. 

Sir  To.  "  I  will  way-lay  thee  going  home ;  where,  if  it  be 
thy  chance  to  kill  me,'* — 

Fab.  Good. 

Sir  To.  "  Thou  killest  me  like  a  rogue  and  a  villain.*' 

Fab.  Still  you  keep  o'  the  windy  side  of  the  law  :  good. 

Sir  To.  "  Fare  thee  well ;  and  God  have  mercy  upon  one 
of  our  souls !  He  may  have  mercy  upon  mine ;  but  my  hope 
is  better,  and  so  look  to  thyself.  Thy  friend,  as  thou  usest 
him,  and  thy  sworn  enemy,  Andrew  Ague-cheek."  If  this 
letter  move  him  not,  his  legs  cannot.     1*11  give't  him '. 

Mar.  You  may  have  very  fit  occasion  for't :  he  is  now  in 
some  commerce  with  my  lady,  and  will  by  and  by  depart. 

Sir  To.  Go,  sir  Andrew ;  scout  me  for  him  at  the  comer  of 
the  orchard,  like  a  bum-bailie  *.  So  soon  as  ever  thou  seest 
him,  draw,  and,  as  thou  drawest,  swear  horrible ;  for  it  comes 
to  pass  oft,  that  a  terrible  oath,  with  a  swaggering  accent 
sharply  twanged  oflF,  gives  manhood  more  approbation  than 
ever  proof  itself  would  have  earned  him.     Away ! 

Sir  And.  Nay,  let  me  alone  for  swearing.  [Exit. 

Sir  To.  Now,  will  not  I  deliver  his  letter ;  for  the  behaviour 
of  the  young  gentleman  gives  him  out  to  be  of  good  capacity 
and  breeding :  his  employment  between  his  lord  and  my  niece 
confirms  no  less;  therefore  this  letter,  being  so  excellently 
ignorant,  will  breed  no  terror  in  the  youth ;  he  will  find  it 
comes  from  a  clodpole.  But,  sir,  I  will  deliver  his  challenge 
by  word  of  mouth ;  set  upon  Ague-cheek  a  notable  report  of 
valour,  and  drive  the  gentleman,  (as,  I  know,  his  youth  will 
aptly  receive  it,)  into  a  most  hideous  opinion  of  his  rage;  skill, 
ftiry,  and  impetuosity.  This  will  so  fright  them  both,  that 
they  will  kill  one  another  by  the  look,  like  cockatrices. 

*  Very  brief ,  and  to  exceeding  good  sense-less.]  Most  modern  editors  omit 
"  to ;"  bat  the  meaning  is  evident  either  way,  and  the  old  copies  ought  not  to  be 
lightly  deserted. 

'If  this  letter  move  him  not,  his  legs  cannot.  I'll  give't  him.]  In  nearly  all 
editions  (including  the  folios)  these  words  are  made  a  new  speech  by  Sir  Toby ; 
but  they  are  merely  an  observation  by  him,  after  he  has  read  the  letter. 

*  —  like  a  bum-bailie.]  This  was  the  old  jocose  pronunciation,  as  it  is  printed 
in  the  old  copies,  and  is  so  still.  There  is  no  reason  for  altering  it  to  bum-bailiff, 
as  has  been  done  by  Malone,  Steevens,  and  others.  It  would  be  just  as  reason- 
able to  reduce  the  first  part  of  the  word  to  its  etymology,  bound,  as  the  last. 
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Fab.  Heare  he  comes  with  your  niece.  Give  them  way,  till 
he  take  leave,  and  presently  after  him. 

Sir  To.  I  will  meditate  the  while  upon  some  horrid  message 
for  a  challenge.  [Exeunt  Sir  Toby,  Fabian,  and  Mabia. 

Re-enter  Olivia,  with  Viola. 

OIL  I  have  said  too  much  unto  a  heart  of  stone. 
And  laid  mine  honour  too  unchary  on't  *. 
There's  something  in  me  that  reproves  my  fault. 
But  such  a  headstrong  potent  fault  it  is, 
That  it  but  mocks  reproof. 

Vio.  With  the  same  'haviour  that  your  passion  bears, 
Go  on  my  master's  griefs. 

Oli.  Here ;  wear  this  jewel  for  me :  'tis  my  picture. 
Refuse  it  not,  it  hath  no  tongue  to  vex  you ; 
And,  I  beseech  you,  come  again  to-morrow. 
What  shall  you  ask  of  me,  that  I'll  deny. 
That,  honour  sav'd,  may  upon  asking  give  ? 

Vio,  Nothing  but  this ;  your  true  love  for  my  master. 

Oli,  How  with  mine  honour  may  I  give  him  that. 
Which  I  have  given  to  you  ? 

Vio.  I  will  acquit  you. 

Oli.  Well,  come  again  to-morrow.     Fare  thee  well : 
A  fiend  like  thee  might  bear  my  soul  to  hell.  [ExU. 

Re-enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  and  Fabian. 

Sir  To.  Gentleman,  God  save  thee. 

Via.  And  you,  sir. 

Sir  To.  That  defence  thou  hast,  betake  thee  to't :  of  what 
nature  the  wrongs  are  thou  hast  done  him,  I  know  not ;  but 
thy  intercepter,  full  of  despight,  bloody  as  the  himter,  attends 
thee  at  the  orchard  end.     Dismount  thy  tuck;   be  yare  in 

'  And  laid  mine  honour  too  unchary  on't.]  I. «.  On  the  heart  of  stone: 
''  bestowed  my  honour  too  incautiously  on  a  heart  of  stone."  Theobald  dianged 
**  on't "  (the  reading  of  all  the  old  copies)  to  out,  but  without  reason.  Mr.  Dyce, 
who  is  too  apt  to  justify  one  corruption  by  another,  argues  in  faronr  of  out,  and 
shows  by  divers  instances  that  the  word  may  have  been  misprinted :  it  is  on- 
questionable  that  "  to  lay  out "  is  a  very  common  expression  ;  but  so  is  **  to  lay 
onU,^*  and  as  it  affords  a  distinct  meaning,  is  repeated  in  all  early  editions,  and  is 
unamended  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632,  we  prefer  to  make  Olivia  say  poetically  that  she 
has  laid  her  honour  on  a  heart  of  stone,  as  it  were  on  an  altar,  than  pitnaicaDy  to 
observe  merely  that  she  has  incautiously  laid  out  her  honour. 
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thy  preparation 'y  for  thy  assailant  lA  quick,  skilAil,  and 
d^Qy. 

Vio.  You  mistake,  sir :  I  am  sure,  no  man  hath  any  quarrel 
to  me.  My  remembrance  is  very  free  and  clear  from  any 
image  of  offidnce  done  to  any  man. 

Sir  To.  You'n  find  it  otherwise,  I  assure  you :  therefore, 
if  you  hold  your  life  at  any  price,  betake  you  to  your  guard ; 
for  your  opposite  hath  in  him  what  youth,  strength,  skill,  and 
wrath,  can  furnish  man  withal. 

Vio.  I  pray  you,  sir,  what  is  he  ? 

Sir  To.  He  is  knight,  dubbed  with  unhatch'd  rapier,  and 
on  carpet  consideration  *,  but  he  is  a  devil  in  private  brawl : 
souls  and  bodies  hath  he  divorced  three,  and  his  incensement 
at  this  moment  is  so  implacable,  that  satisfaction  can  be  none 
but  by  pangs  of  death  and  sepidchre.  Hob,  nob,  is  his  word  * ; 
give't,  or  take't. 

Vio.  I  will  return  again  into  the  house,  and  desire  some 
conduct  of  the  lady :  I  am  no  fighter.  I  have  heard  of  some 
kind  of  men,  that  put  quarrels  purposely  on  others  to  taste 
their  valour  • ;  belike,  this  is  a  man  of  that  quirk. 

Sir  To.  Sir,  no ;  his  indignation  derives  itself  out  of  a  very 
competent  injury:  therefore,  get  you  on,  and  give  him  his 
desire.  Back  you  shall  not  to  the  house,  unless  you  imdertake 
that  with  me,  which  with  as  much  safety  you  might  answer 
him :  therefore,  on,  or  strip  your  sword  stark  naked ;  for 
meddle  you  must,  that's  certain,  or  forswear  to  wear  iron 
about  you. 

Vio.  This  is  as  uncivil,  as  strange.  I  beseech  you,  do  me 
this  courteous  office,  as  to  know  of  the  knight  what  my  offence 


'  —  dismount  thy  tuck,  be  tare  in  thy  preparation,]  *'  Tack  "  is  rapier,  and 
**  jvre"  nimble^  ready :  Shakespeare  was  fond  of  the  word. 

*  —  dubbed  with  unhatch'd  rapier,  and  on  carpkt  consideration,]  An 
"  unbatched  rapier  *'  is  an  unhacked  rapier,  from  the  Fr.  haeher.  The  words 
**  carpet  consideration  "  haye  reference  to  the  dubbing  of  what  were  called  carpet' 
knightif  as  distinguished  from  knights  who  had  had  the  honour  conferred  upon 
them  on  the  field  of  battle.  Carpet-knights  were  over  and  over  again  made  the 
objects  of  ridicule  by  authors  of  the  time.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce,  in  his  *'  Remarks  " 
(p*  76)i  has  a  long  but  not  very  perspicuous  note,  the  result  of  which  seems  to  be, 
that  he  concurs  with  the  above :  he  probably  had  various  quotations  by  him  which 
he  wished  to  apply,  and  he  has  done  so. 

*  Hob,  nob,  is  his  word  ;]  "  Hob  nob  "  is  a  corruption  of  hap  or  ne  hap ;  t.  e. 
*'  let  it  happen  or  not  happen,"  and  is  equivalent  to  *'  come  what  may." 

*  —  to  TASTE  their  valour ;]  i,  e.  perhaps,  "  to  tett  their  valour."  So,  possibly, 
in  A.  iii.  sc.  1,  pu  636,  for  "  taste  your  legs,"  we  ought  to  read,  "  tett  your  legs," 
or  try  your  legs,  in  the  first  instance,  which  Viola  onderstandB)  **  taste  your  kgs." 
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to  liiTn  is :  it  is  something  of  my  negligence,  nothing  of  my 
purpose. 

Sir  To.  I  will  do  so. — Signior  Fabian,  stay  you  by  this 
gentleman  till  my  return.  [^Exit  Sir  Toby. 

Vio.  Pray  you,  sir,  do  you  know  of  this  matter  ? 

Fab.  I  know,  the  knight  is  incensed  against  you,  even  to  a 
mortal  arbitrcment,  but  nothing  of  the  circumstance  more. 

Vio.  I  beseech  you,  what  manner  of  man  is  he  P 

Fab.  Nothing  of  that  wonderful  promise,  to  read  him  by 
his  form,  as  you  are  like  to  find  him  in  the  proof  of  his  valour. 
He  is,  indeed,  sir,  the  most  skilful,  bloody,  and  fatal  opposite 
that  you  could  possibly  have  foimd  in  any  part  of  Ulyria. 
Will  you  walk  towards  him  ?  I  will  make  your  peace  with 
him,  if  I  can. 

Via.  I  shall  be  much  bound  to  you  for't :  I  am  one,  that 
would  rather  go  with  sir  priest,  than  sir  knight '.  I  care  not 
who  knows  so  much  of  my  mettle.  [^Exeunt. 

He-enter  Sir  Toby,  with  Sir  Akdhew  hanging  back. 

Sir  To.  Why,  man,  he's  a  very  devil,  I  have  not  seen 
such  a  firago '.  I  had  a  pass  with  him,  rapier,  scabbard,  and 
all,  and  he  gives  me  the  stuck  in,  with  such  a  mortal  motion, 
that  it  is  inevitable  ;  and  on  the  answer,  he  pays  you  as  surely 
asjjTour  feet  hit  the  ground  they  step  on.  They  say,  he  has 
been  fencer  to  the  Sophy. 

Sir  And.  Pox  on't,  1*11  not  meddle  with  him. 

Sir  To.  Ay,  but  he  will  not  now  be  pacified :  Fabian  can 
scarce  hold  him  yonder. 

Sir  And.  Plague  on't ;  an  I  thought  he  had  been  valiant, 
and  so  cimning  in  fence,  I'd  have  seen  him  danmed  ere  I'd 
have  challenged  him.  Let  him  let  the  matter  slip,  and  I'll 
give  him  my  horse,  grey  Capilet. 

Sir  To.  I'll  make  the  motion.  Stand  here ;  make  a  good 
show  on't.  This  shall  end  without  the  perdition  of  souls. 
l^Aside.']  Marry,  I'll  ride  your  horse,  as  well  as  I  ride  you. — 

'  —  sir  priest,  than  sir  knight.]  This  expression  was  probably  proverbial,  and 
arose  out  of  the  habit  in  old  time  of  calling  a  priest  **  sir  "  as  well  as  a  knight.  In 
A.  iv.  sc.  2.  Topas,  "  the  curate,"  is  called  "  Sir  Topas." 

'  Why,  man,  he's  a  very  devil,  I  have  not  seen  such  a  piraoo.]  No  doubt, 
as  Johnson  observes,  Sir  Toby  means  to  indicate  by  **  firago,"  that  though  Viola 
looked  like  a  woman,  she  possessed  manly  prowess.  Virago  is  often  used  for  a 
female  warrior,  but  it  is  here  spelt  firago  in  the  old  editions,  perhaps  with  aUosioo 
to  the  word  "  devil "  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  sentence. 
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He-enter  Fabian  and  Viola  •. 

[To  Fab.]  I  have  liis  horse  to  take  up  the  quarrel.  I  haye 
persuaded  him,  the  youth's  a  devil. 

Fab.  [To  Sir  Toby.]  He  is  as  horribly  conceited  of  him; 
and  pants,  and  looks  pale,  as  if  a  bear  were  at  his  heels. 

Sir  To.  \_To  Viola.]  There's  no  remedy,  sir:  he  will  fight 
with  you  for's  oath's  sake.  Marry,  he  hath  better  bethought 
biTTi  of  his  quarrel,  and  he  finds  that  now  scarce  to  be  worth 
talking  of:  therefore,  draw  for  the  supportance  of  his  vow : 
he  protests,  he  will  not  hurt  you. 

Via.  [Aside.']  Pray  God  defend  me  I  A  little  thing  would 
make  me  tell  them  how  much  I  lack  of  a  man. 

Fab.  Give  ground,  if  you  see  him  furious. 

Sir  To.  Come,  sir  Andrew,  there's  no  remedy:  the  gen- 
tleman will,  for  his  honour's  sake,  have  one  bout  with  you : 
he  cannot  by  the  duello  avoid  it ;  but  he  has  promised  me,  as 
he  is  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier,  he  will  not  hurt  you.  Come 
on:  to't. 


Sir  And.  Pray  God,  he  keep  his  oath  ! 
Vio.  I  do  assure  you,  'tis  against  my  will. 


Drawa. 

Draws. 

[They  go  hack  from  each  other. 

Enter  Antonio. 

Ant.  Put  up  your  sword. — ^If  this  young  gentleman 
Have  done  oflFence,  I  take  the  faidt  on  me : 
If  you  oflFend  him,  I  for  him  defy  you.  [Draws, 

Sir  To.  You,  sir  ?  why,  what  are  you  ? 

Ant.  One,  sir,  that  for  his  love  dares  yet  do  more, 
Than  you  have  heard  him  brag  to  you  he  will. 

Sir  To.  Nay,  if  you  be  an  undertaker,  I  am  for  you  '•. 

[Draws. 

Enter  Officers. 

Fab.  0,  good  sir  Toby,  hold  !  here  come  the  officers. 
Sir  To.  I'll  be  with  you  anon. 

*  Re-enter  Fabian  and  Viola.]  Untinllingly  is  added  in  the  oorr.  fo.  1632  \ 
as  we  have  previously  had.  Sir  Andrew  hanging  back :  afterwards,  when  each  of  the 
combatants  draWf  it  is  said  that  they  go  back  from  each  other.  These  descriptive 
directions  show  the  manner  of  some  early  performers  of  the  parts  of  Viola  and  Sir 
Andrew. 

^^  Nay,  if  yon  be  an  undertaker,  I  am  for  you.]  "An  undertaker"  here 
merely  means  a  person  who  '*  undertakes,"  or  takes  upon  himself,  the  quarrels  of 
others.    The  word  seems  employed  technically. 
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Vio.  Pray,  sir ;  put  your  sword  up,  if  you  please. 

Sir  And.  Marry,  will  I,  sir ;  and,  for  that  I  promised  you, 
I'll  be  as  good  as  my  word.  He  wUl  bear  you  easily,  iBoid 
reins  well. 

1  Of.  This  is  the  man :  do  thy  office. 

2  O/T.  Antonio,  I  arrest  thee  at  the  suit 
Of  count  Orsino. 

Ant.  You  do  mistake  me,  sir. 

1  Of.  No,  sir,  no  jot :  I  know  your  favour  well. 
Though  now  you  have  no  sea-cap  on  your  head. — 
Take  him  away :  he  knows,  I  know  him  welL 

Ant  I  mtist  obey. — [To  Viola.]  This  comes  with  seddng 
you ; 
But  there's  no  remedy :  I  shall  answer  it. 
What  will  you  do  ?    Now  my  necessity 
Makes  me  to  ask  you  for  my  purse.     It  grieves  me 
Much  more  for  what  I  cannot  do  for  you, 
Than  what  befalls  myself.     You  stand  amaz'd. 
But  be  of  comfort. 

2  Of  Come,  sir,  away. 

Ant.  I  must  entreat  of  you  some  of  that  money. 

Vio.  What  money,  sir  P 
For  the  fair  kindness  you  have  show'd  me  here. 
And  part  being  prompted  by  your  present  trouble. 
Out  of  my  lean  and  low  ability 
1*11  lend  you  something.     My  having  is  not  much : 
I'll  make  division  of  my  present  with  you. 
Hold,  there's  half  my  coffer. 

Ant.  WiU  you  deny  me  now  P 

Is't  possible,  that  my  deserts  to  you 
Can  lack  persuasion  P     Do  not  tempt  my  misery, 
Lest  that  it  make  me  so  unsoimd  a  man. 
As  to  upbraid  you  with  those  kindnesses 
That  I  have  done  for  you. 

Vio,  I  know  of  none  ; 

Nor  know  I  you  by  voice,  or  any  feature. 
I  hate  ingratitude  more  in  a  man. 
Than  lying  vainness,  babbling  drunkenness  *, 
Or  any  taint  of  vice  whose  strong  corruption 
Inhabits  our  frail  blood. 

'  Than  lying  vainness,  babbling  drankenness,]  The  usual  punctuation  of  this 
line  is,  '*  Than  lying,  vainness,  babbling,  drunkenness ;"  but  "  lying  "  and  "  bab- 
bling "  are  not  to  be  taken  as  substantifefl,  but  as  participial  adjectiTea. 
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•Ant.  O,  heavens  themselvee ! 

2  Ofi^.  Come,  sir :  I  pray  you,  go. 

Ant  Let  me  speak  a  little,     liis  youth,  that  you  see  here, 
I  snatch'd  one  half  out  of  the  jaws  of  death ; 
Reliev'd  him  with  such  sanctity  of  love. 
And  to  his  image,  which,  methought,  did  promise 
Most  veritable  worth  *,  did  I  devotion. 

1  OJ^.  What's  that  to  us  P     The  time  goes  by :  away ! 

Ant.  But,  0,  how  vile  an  idol  proves  this  god  ! — 
Thou  hast,  Sebastian,  done  good  feature  shame. 
In  nature  there's  no  blemish,  but  the  mind ; 
"None  can  be  call'd  deform'd,  but  the  imkind : 
Virtue  is  beauty  ;  but  the  beauteous  evil 
Are  empty  trunks,  o'erflourish'd  by  the  devil. 

1  Ofi^.  The  man  grows  mad  :  away  with  him  ! 
Come,  come,  sir. 

Ant.  Lead  me  on.  \_Uxeunt  Officers  with  Antonio. 

Vio.  Methinks,  his  words  do  from  such  passion  fly. 
That  he  believes  himself:  so  do  not  I  *. 
Prove  true,  imagination,  0  !  prove  true. 
That  I,  dear  brother,  be  now  ta'en  for  you  I 

Sir  To.  Come  hither,  knight ;  come  hither,  Fabian :  we'll 
whisper  o'er  a  couplet  or  two  of  most  sage  saws. 

Vio.  He  nam'd  Sebastian :  I  my  brother  know 
Yet  living  in  my  glass ;  even  such,  and  so, 
In  favour  was  my  brother ;  and  he  went 
Still  in  this  fashion,  colour,  ornament. 
For  him  I  imitate.     O I  if  it  prove  *, 
Tempests  are  kind,  and  salt  waves  fresh  in  love  !  [Exit. 

Sir  To.  A  very  dishonest  paltry  boy,  and  more  a  coward 
than  a  hare.  His  dishonesty  appears  in  leaving  his  friend 
here  in  necessity,  and  denying  him  ;  and  for  his  cowardship, 
ask  Fabian. 

Fab.  A  coward,  a  most  devout  coward  ;  religious  in  it. 

Sir  And.  'Slid,  I'll  after  him  again,  and  beat  him. 

Sir  To.  Do ;  cuff  him  soundly,  but  never  draw  thy  sword. 

'  Most  VBRITABLB  worth|]  In  the  original  editions  it  is  **  most  venerable 
worth/'  and  no  doubt  worth  is  venerable,  but  what  Antonio  means  is  **  Teritable 
worth,"  and  such  is  the  word  substituted,  most  fitly,  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632.  An- 
tonio apprehended  that  he  had  found  Sebastian's  worth  mere  ingratitude  and 
fidsehood.     The  word  was  either  misheard  or  misprinted. 

*  —  so  do  not  I.]  t.  e.  I  do  not  beliere  myself,  because  I  dare  not  hope  that 
my  brother  is  still  living. 

*  O !  if  it  prove,]  Possibly  we  might  read  "  So  if  it  prore." 
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Sir  And.  An  I  do  not, —  [Exit, 

Fab.  Come,  let's  see  the  event. 

Sir  To.  I  dare  lay  any  money  'twill  be  nothing  yet. 

[Ex^nt 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

The  Street  before  Olivia's  House. 

Enter  Sebastian  and  Cloicn. 

Clo.  Will  you  make  me  believe  that  I  am  not  sent  for 
youP 

Seb.  Go  to,  go  to  ;  thou  art  a  foolish  fellow  : 
Let  me  be  clear  of  thee. 

Clo.  Well  held  out,  i'  faith!  No,  I  do  not  know  yon; 
nor  I  am  not  sent  to  you  by  my  lady,  to  bid  you  come  speak 
with  her ;  nor  your  name  is  not  master  Cesario ;  nor  tins  is 
not  my  nose  neither. — Nothing,  that  is  so,  is  so. 

Seb.  I  pr'ythee,  vent  thy  folly  somewhere  else : 
Thou  know'st  not  me. 

Ch.  Vent  my  folly!  He  has  heard  that  word  of  some 
great  man,  and  now  applies  it  to  a  fool.  Vent  my  folly !  I 
am  afraid  this  great  lubber,  the  world,  will  prove  a  cockney*. 
I  pr'ythee  now,  imgird  thy  strangeness,  and  tell  me  what  I 
shall  vent  to  my  lady.  Shall  I  vent  to  her  that  thou  art 
coming  P 

Seb.  I  pr'ythee,  foolish  Ghreek  *,  depart  from  me. 

^  I  am  afraid  this  great  lubber,  the  world,  will  prove  a  cockney.]  The  sense  of 
this  passage  seems  extremely  evident.  The  Clown  is  struck  by  the  affected  word 
"  vent ;"  and  hearing  it  from  Sebastian,  expresses  his  fear  lest  the  whole  world, 
'*  this  great  lubber,  the  world,''  should  "  prove  a  cockney ;"  t.  e.  use  such  ridicolous 
terms  as  were  employed  by  cockneys.  Dekker,  in  his  "  Knight's  Conjuring," 
1607t  derives  "cockney"  from  cockering ;  and  in  this  sense  it  seems  used  in 
'*  The  Contention  between  Liberality  and  Prodigality,"  1602 :  **  I  was  at  first 
like  a  cockney  dandled."  Sign.  D.  3.  It  is  worth  subjoining  that  for  '*  lubber 
the  world,"  tbe  corr.  fo.  1632  reads  "  lubberly  world."  Shakespeare  uses  the 
word  lubberly  in  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  A.  v.  sc.  6,  and  it  is  very  possi* 
ble  that  lubberly  was  misheard  "  lubber  the." 

•  —  foolish  Greek.]  Sebastian  calls  tbe  Clown  "  foolish  Greek,"  in  reference 
to  his  jocularity  :  "  merry  Greek  "  was  a  well  understood  expression.  Matthew 
Merrygreek  is  a  character  in  "  Ralph  Roister  Doister,"  a  play  written  by  N.  UdaU, 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
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There's  money  for  thee  :  if  you  tarry  longer, 
I  shall  give  worse  payment. 

Clo.  By  my  troth,  thou  hast  an  open  hand. — ^These  wise 
men,  that  give  fools  money,  get  themselves  a  good  report  after 
fourteen  years'  purchase '. 

Enter  Sir  Andrew,  Sir  Toby,  and  Fabian. 

Sir  And.  Now,  sir,  have  I  met  you  again  P  there's  for  you. 

{^Striking  Sebastian. 

Seh.  Why,  there's  for  thee,  and  there,  and  there. — ^Are  all 
the  people  mad  P  [^Beating  Sir  Andrew,  and  dramng. 

Sir  To.  Hold,  sir !  or  I'll  throw  your  dagger  o'er  the 
house. 

Clo.  This  will  I  tell  my  lady  straight.  I  would  not  be  in 
some  of  yoiir  coats  for  two-pence.  \_Exit  Chum. 

Sir  To.  Come  on,  sir :  hold  !  [Holding  Sebastian. 

Sir  And.  Nay,  let  him  alone  ;  I'll  go  another  way  to  work 
with  him  :  I'll  have  an  action  of  battery  against  him,  if  there 
be  any  law  in  Illyria.  Though  I  struck  him  first,  yet  it's  no 
matter  for  that. 

Seh.  Let  go  thy  hand. 

Sir  To.  Come,  sir,  I  will  not  let  you  go.  Come,  my  young 
soldier,  put  up  your  iron :  you  are  well  fleshed.     Come  on. 

Seb.  I  will  be  free  from  thee.     What  would'st  thou  now  P 

[Breaking  away. 
li  thou  dar'st  tempt  me  farther,  draw  thy  sword  *. 

Sir  To.  What,  what !  Nay  then,  I  must  have  an  ounce 
or  two  of  this  malapert  blood  from  you. 

[Draws.     They  fence. 

Enter  Olivia. 

Oli.  Hold,  Toby  !  on  thy  life,  I  charge  thee,  hold  ! 
Sir  To.  Madam — 

'  —  after  fourteen  years'  purchase.]  The  meanmg  may  be,  that  they  do  not 
obtain  a  good  report  by  such  means  until  after  the  lapse  of  much  time,  and  longer 
experience  of  their  liberality  than  the  Clown  had  had.  On  the  other  hand,  Toilet 
plausibly  argues,  that  fourteen  years'  purchase  being  in  Shakespeare's  time  the 
highest  price  for  land,  the  Clown  means,  that  wise  men  pay  the  utmost  value  for 
"  a  good  report." 

*  —  draw  thy  sword.]  Here  modern  editors  (with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Singer, 
who  silently  adopts  the  course  reeommended  in  our  first  edition)  insert  **  Draws  " 
as  a  stage-direction ;  but  it  is  very  clear  from  what  Sir  Toby  last  says,  "  Come, 
my  young  soldier,  put  up  your  iron,"  &c.  that  Sebastian  had  already  drawn  his 
sword.  It  was  drawn  at  the  time  when  Sir  Toby  had  threatened  to  throw 
Sebastian's  "  dagger  o'er  the  house." 

VOL.  II.  Z  Z 
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OIL  "Will  it  be  ever  thus  P  ungracious  wretch ! 
Fit  for  the  mountains,  and  the  barbarous  caves. 
Where  manners  ne'er  were  preach'd.     Out  of  my  sight ! — 
Be  not  offended,  dear  Cesario. — 
Rudesby,  be  gone ! — I  pr'ythee,  gentle  friend, 

[Exeunt  Sir  Toby,  Sir  Andrew,  and  Fabian. 
Let  thy  fair  wisdom,  not  thy  passion,  sway 
In  this  uncivil,  and  imjust  extent 
Against  thy  peace.     Go  with  me  to  my  house  ; 
And  hear  thou  there  how  many  fruitless  pranks 
This  ruffian  hath  botch'd  up,  that  thou  thereby 
May'st  smile  at  this.     Thou  shalt  not  choose  but  go : 
Do  not  deny.     Beshrew  his  soul  for  me. 
He  started  one  poor  heart  of  mine  in  thee. 

Seh.  What  relish  is  in  this  P  how  runs  the  stream  P 
Or  I  am  mad,  or  else  this  is  a  dream. 
Let  fancy  still  my  sense  in  Lethe  steep  ; 
If  it  be  thus  to  dream,  still  let  me  sleep. 

on.  Nay,  come,  I  pr'ythee.      Would  thou'dst   be '  ml'd 
by  me ! 

Seh.  Madam^  I  will. 

OIL  0 1  say  so,  and  so  be.  [Exeunt 


SCENE  II. 

A  Room  in  Olivia's  House. 

Enter  Maria  and  Chtm. 

Mar,  Nay,  I  pr'ythee,  put  on  this  gown,  and  this  beard : 
make  him  believe  thou  art  sir  Topas,  the  curate.  Do  it  quickly ; 
I'll  call  sir  Toby  the  whilst.  [Exit  Maria. 

Clo,  Well,  I'll  put  it  on,  and  I  will  dissemble  myself  in't ; 
and  I  would  I  were  the  first  that  ever  dissembled  in  such  a 
gown.  I  am  not  tall  enough  to  become  the  function  well*, 
nor  lean  enough  to  be  thought  a  good  student ;  but  to  be 
said  an  honest  man,  and  a  good  housekeeper,  goes  as  fidrly 

'  I  am  not  tall  enough  to  become  the  function  well,]  "  Tall,"  in  the  time 
of  Shakespeare,  meant  lutty,  as  well  as  bold ;  (see  p.  645  ;)  and  may,  perhaps,  be 
taken  as  a  sufficient  antithesis  to  "  lean,"  which  occurs  immediately  afterwards, 
if  any  antithesis  were  intended.  Malone  and  Steevens  read /a/  instead  of  <*  tall," 
at  the  recommendation  of  Farmer,  and  the  Clown  means  "  I  have  not  taikiw 
enough."    The  corr.  fo.  1G32  makes  no  change. 
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as  to  say  a  careM  man,  and  a  great  scliolar.   The  competitors 
enter  ". 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Maria. 

Sir  To,  Jove  bless  thee,  master  parson. 

Clo.  Bonos  dies,  sir  Toby :  for  as  the  old  hermit  of  Prague, 
that  never  saw  pen  and  ink,  very  wittily  said  to  a  niece  of 
king  Gorboduc,  "  That,  that  is,  is ;"  so  I,  being  master 
parson,  am  master  parson,  for  what  is  that  but  that,  and  is 
but  is  P 

Sir  To.  To  him,  sir  Topas. 

Clo.  What,  ho !  I  say. — ^Peace  in  this  prison. 

Sir  To.  The  knave  counterfeits  well ;  a  good  knave. 

Mai.  [  Within.]  Who  calls  there  P 

Clo.  Sir  Topas  the  curate,  who  comes  to  visit  Malvolio  the 
lunatic. 

Mai.  Sir  Topas,  sir  Topas !  good  sir  Topas,  go  to  my  lady. 

Clo.  Out,  hyperbolical  fiend ;  how  vexest  thou  this  man  I 
Talkest  thou  nothing  but  of  ladies  P 

Sir  To.  Well  said,  master  parson. 

Mai.  Sir  Topas,  never  was  man  thus  wronged.  Good  sir 
Topas,  do  not  think  I  am  mad :  they  have  laid  me  here  in 
hideous  darkness. 

Clo.  Fie,  thou  dishonest  Sathan !  I  call  thee  by  the  most 
modest  terms ;  for  I  am  one  of  those  gentle  ones,  that  will 
use  the  devil  himself  with  courtesy. — Say'st  thou,  that  house 
is  darkP 

Mai.  As  hell,  sir  Topas. 

Clo.  Why,  it  hath  bay-windows '  transparent  as  barrica- 
does,  and  the  clear  stories*  towards  the  south-north  are 
as  lustrous  as  ebony  ;  and  yet  complainest  thou  of  obstruction  P 

**  The  COMPETITORS  enter.]  Shakespeare  not  unfreqoently  uses  the  word 
"competitor"  synonymously  with  confederate:  we  have  it  so  in  "The  Two 
Grentlemen  of  Verona,"  A.  ii.  so.  6,  "  Myself  in  counsel  his  competitor ;"  and  in 
"  Love's  Labour's  Lost/'  "  And  he  and  his  competitors  in  oath/'  A.  ii.sc.  1.  It 
would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances,  without  adding  at  all  to  the  strength  of 
proof,  and  Shakespeare  is  always  his  own  best  illustrator. 

*  —  it  hath  bay-windows]  A  bay-window  is  the  same  as  what  is  commonly 
called  a  bow-window ;  a  window  in  a  receu,  or  bay, 

'  —  and  the  clear  stories]  The  first  folio  has  "dear  ttoret"  and  tha 
second  "  clear  sionet ;"  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  an  error,  one  letter 
having  been  omitted.  "  Clear  story,"  as  Blakeway  states,  is  a  technical  term  in 
gothic  architecture,  very  well  understood  to  mean  a  rOw  of  windows  running 
•long  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  of  an  apartment.  It  it  made  "  dear  t/ortet "  in 
the  corr.  fo.  1632. 
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Mai.  I  am  not  mad,  sir  Topas.  I  say  to  yon,  this  liousc  is 
dork. 

Clo,  Madman,  thou  errest :  I  say,  there  is  no  darkness  but 
ignorance,  in  which  thou  art  more  puzzled  than  the  Egyptians 
in  their  fog. 

Mai.  I  say,  this  house  is  as  dark  as  ignorance,  though 
ignorance  were  as  dark  as  hell ;  and  I  say,  there  waa  never 
man  thus  abused.  I  am  no  more  mad  than  you  are  :  make 
the  trial  of  it  in  any  constant  question. 

Clo.  What  is  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  concerning  wild- 
fowl P 

Mai.  That  the  soul  of  our  grandam  might  haply  inherit 
a  bird. 

Clo.  What  thinkest  thou  of  his  opinion? 

Mai.  I  think  nobly  of  the  soul,  and  no  way  approve  his 
opinion. 

Clo.  Fare  thee  well :  remain  thou  still  in  darkness.  Thou 
shalt  hold  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras,  ere  I  will  allow  of  thy 
wits,  and  fear  to  kill  a  woodcock,  lest  thou  dispossess  the  soul 
of  thy  grandam.     Fare  thee  well. 

MaL  Sir  Topas !  sir  Topas ! — 

Sir  To.  My  most  exquisite  sir  Topas. 

Clo.  Nay,  I  am  for  all  waters  *. 

Mar.  Thou  might'st  have  done  this  without  thy  beard, 
and  gown :  he  sees  thee  not. 

Sir  To.  To  him  in  thine  own  voice,  and  bring  me  word 
how  thou  findest  him.  I  would,  we  were  well  rid  of  this 
knavery :  if  he  may  be  conveniently  delivered,  I  would  he 
were ;  for  I  am  now  so  far  in  offence  with  my  niece,  that  I  can- 
not pursue  with  any  safety  this  sport  to  the  upshot  *.  Come  by 
and  by  to  my  chamber.  [^Exettnt  Sir  Toby  and  Maria. 

Clo.  "  Hey  Robin,  joUy  Robin  *, 

Tell  me  how  thy  lady  does."  [^Singing. 

'  Nay,  I  am  for  all  wat€ra.]  Monck  Mason  thought  that  a  play  upon  words  was 
here  intended,  and  that  when  the  Clown  says  he  is  **  for  all  waters,"  he  alludes  to 
his  name,  Topas,  as  a  predous  stone.  Smith's  interpretation  is  much  more  natural 
and  probable,  when  he  says  the  phrase  means  a  cloak  for  all  kinds  of  knavery,  and 
derives  it  from  the  Italian  mantillo  di  ogni  aequo. 

*  —  this  sport  to  the  upshot.]  In  the  old  copies  "  to ''  is  omitted,  but  it  is 
inserted  by  the  old  corrector  of  the  fo.  IC32.  Above,  for  "well  rid,"  he  reads 
'*  alt  well  rid,"  but  all  is  not  necessary. 

.  *  "  Hey  Robin,  jolly  Robin,"]  This  ballad  (with  some  imperfections)  may  be 
seen  at  length  in  Percy's  "  Rclique!*,"  Vol.  i.  p.  198,  edit  1812.  The  air  to  which 
it  was  sung  has  been  recently  recovered  by  Dr.  Rimbault,  in  "The  Citthcm 
Schoole,"  by  Anth.  Holbome,  published  in  1697. 
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Mai  Fool!— 

CIo.  "  My  lady  is  unkind,  perdy." 

Mai  Fool!— 

Clo.  "  Alas,  why  is  she  so  P" 

Mai  Fool,  I  say  ! — 

Ch.  "  She  loves  another  "—Who  calls,  ha  P 

MaL  Good  fool,  as  ever  thou  wilt  deserve  well  at  my  hand, 
help  me  to  a  candle,  and  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  As  I  am  a 
gentleman,  I  will  live  to  be  thankfiil  to  thee  for't, 

Clo.  Master  Malvolio ! 

MaL  Ay,  good  fool. 

Clo.  Alas,  sir,  how  fell  you  besides  your  five  wits  P 

MaL  Fool,  there  was  never  man  so  notoriously  abused :  I 
am  as  well  in  my  wits,  fool,  as  thou  art. 

Clo.  But  as  well  P  then  you  are  mad,  indeed,  if  you  be  no 
better  in  your  wits  than  a  fool. 

MaL  They  have  here  propertied  me  • ;  keep  me  in  darkness, 
send  ministers  to  me,  asses  !  and  do  all  they  can  to  face  me 
out  of  my  wits. 

Clo.  Advise  you  what  you  say:  the  minister  is  here. — 
Malvolio,  Malvolio,  thy  wits  the  heavens  restore !  endeavour 
thyself  to  sleep,  and  leave  thy  vain  bibble  babble. 

MaL  Sir  Topas, — 

Clo.  Maintain  no  words  with  him,  good  fellow. — ^Who, 
I,  sir,  not  I,  sir.  God  b'  wi'  you,  good  sir  Topas. — Marry, 
amen. — I  will,  sir,  I  will. 

MaL  Fool,  fool,  fool,  I  say ! 

Clo.  Alas,  sir,  be  patient.  What  say  you,  sirP  I  am 
shent '  for  speaking  to  you. 

MaL  Good  fool,  help  me  to  some  light,  and  some  paper :  I 
tell  thee,  I  am  as  well  in  my  wits,  as  any  man  in  Dlyria. 

Clo.  Well-a-day,  that  you  were,  sir ! 

MaL  By  this  hand,  I  am.    Good  fool,  some  ink,  paper,  and 

•  They  have  here  propertied  me ;]  "  They  have  taken  possession  of  me,  as  of 
a  man  unable  to  look  to  himself/'  This  is  Johnson's  explanation ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted,  whether  Shakespeare  had  not  some  allusion  to  the  "  properties "  (as 
they  were  then,  and  are  still  called)  of  a  theatre,  which,  when  out  of  use,  were 
thrust  into  some  dark  loft  or  lumber-room.  Mr.  Dyce  is  not  of  th«8  opinion,  and 
dtes  instances  of  the  use  of  the  word  "  properties"  without  reference  to  theatres. 
He  only  quotes  two,  but  if  they  were  two  hundred,  they  would  prove  nothing 
against  Shakespeare's  own  expressions  in  other  places. 

'  I  am  SHENT,  &c.]  t.  e.  Rebuked,  reproved.  The  word  is  common  in  Shake- 
speare, and  in  many  other  writers.  We  meet  with  it  in  "  Hamlet,"  A.  iii.  sc.  2 ; 
in  "  Coriolanus,"  A.  v.  sc.  2 ;  and  in  '*  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  A-  ii.  so.  3.  It 
sometimes  means  to  destroy  or  mar. 
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light,  and  convey  what  I  will  set  down  to  my  lady :  it  shall 
advantage  thee  more  than  ever  the  bearing  of  letter  did. 

Clo.  I  will  help  you  to't.  But  tell  me  true,  are  you  not 
mad  indeed  P  or  do  you  but  counterfeit  P 

Mai.  Believe  me,  I  am  not:  I  tell  thee  true. 

Clo,  Nay,  I'll  ne'er  believe  a  madman,  till  I  see  his  brains. 
I  will  fetch  you  Ught,  and  paper,  and  ink. 

MaL  Fool,  I'll  requite  it  in  the  highest  degree  :  I  pr'ythee, 
be  gone. 

Clo.  /  am  gone,  sir, 

And  anon,  sir, 
m  he  mth  ym$  again, 
With  a  trice. 
Like  to  the  old  vice. 
Tour  need  to  sustain ; 

Who  with  dagger  of  lath, 
In  his  rage  and  his  u>rath. 

Cries,  Ah,  ha  !  to  the  devil : 
Like  a  mad  lad, 
Pare  thy  nails,  dad. 

Adieu,  goodman  drivel  *.  \_Exit. 

SCENE  in. 

Olivia's  Garden. 

Enter  Sebastian. 

Seh.  This  is  the  air  ;  that  is  the  glorious  sun ; 
This  pearl  she  gave  me,  I  do  feel't,  and  see't ; 
And  though  'tis  wonder  that  enwraps  me  thus. 
Yet  'tis  not  madness.     Where's  Antonio  then  P 
I  could  not  find  him  at  the  Elephant ; 
Yet  there  he  was,  and  there  I  found  this  credit  % 

*  Adieu,  goodman  driybl.]  Farmer  and  Steevens  were  quite  right  in  pro- 
posing to  alter  devil  of  the  old  editions  to  **  drivel :''  such  is  the  emendation  in 
the  corr.  fo.  1632.  In  the  preceding  stanza,  "  In  a  trice  **  is  altered,  on  the  same 
authority,  to  **  With  a  trice,''  that  being  unquestionably  the  older  expression,  and 
probably  the  very  word  in  the  ballad  here  quoted,  which  clearly  cArries  us  back  to 
the  times  of  the  old  moral-plays.  Among  other  places  we  meet  with  the  phrase 
"  gone  with  a  trice "  in  "  The  Death  of  Huntington,"  A.  i.  sc  2,  where  Friar 
Tuck  employs  it.     This  play  was  published  in  1601. 

'  Yet  there  he  was,  and  there  I  found  this  cusDrr,]  Theobald,  Warburton, 
Monck  Mason,  Steevens,  and  Malono,  controverted  the  point,  whether  we  ov^ht 
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That  he  did  range  the  town  to  seek  me  out. 

His  counsel  now  might  do  me  golden  service  : 

For  though  my  soul  disputes  well  with  my  sense, 

That  this  may  be  some  error,  but  no  madness, 

Yet  doth  this  accident  and  flood  of  fortune 

So  far  exceed  all  instance,  all  discourse. 

That  I  am  ready  to  distrust  mine  eyes. 

And  wrangle  with  my  reason,  that  persuades  me 

To  any  other  trust  but  that  I  am  mad, 

Or  else  the  lady's  mad :  yet,  if  'twere  so. 

She  could  not  sway  her  house,  command  her  followers, 

Take  and  give  back,  and  thus  despatch  afiairs  \ 

With  such  a  smooth,  discreet,  and  stable  bearing. 

As,  I  perceive,  she  does.     There's  something  in't. 

That  is  deccivable '.     But  here  the  lady  comes. 

Enter  Olivia  and  a  Priest. 

OIL  Blame  not  this  haste  of  mine.     K  you  mean  well. 
Now  go  with  me,  and  with  this  holy  man. 
Into  the  chantry  by  ;  there,  before  him. 
And  underneath  that  consecrated  roof. 
Plight  me  the  full  assurance  of  your  faith. 
That  my  most  jealous  and  too  doubtfcd  soul 
May  live  at  peace :  he  shall  conceal  it. 
Whiles  you  are  willing  it  shall  come  to  note. 
What  time  we  will  our  celebration  keep 
According  to  my  birth. — ^What  do  you  say  ? 

Seh.  I'll  follow  this  good  man,  and  go  with  you. 
And,  having  sworn  truth,  ever  will  be  true. 

on.  Then  lead  the  way,  good  father ;    and  heavens  so 
shine. 
That  they  may  fairly  note  this  act  of  minel  [Exeunt. 

to  read  '<  credit/'  with  the  old  authorities,  or  credent ^  without  any  authority. 
The  meaning  of  Sebastian  merely  is,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  Antonio 
at  the  Elephant,  where,  however,  he  had  been,  and  where  he  (Sebastian)  found 
this  "  credit/'  or  beliefs  that  Antonio  had  gone  to  seek  Sebastian. 

1  Take  and  give  back,  and  thus  despatch  affairs]    Such  is  the  emendation 
of  the  corr.  fo.  1632,  the  old  confused  reading  being 

'*  Take  and  give  back  affairs,  and  their  despatch." 
**  Thus  "  was  misprinted  their,  and  the  other  words  became  accidentally  displaced, 
so  that  although  the  meaning  might  be  evident,  the  construction  of  the  senteooo 
was  altogether  deranged. 

*  That  is  DECKiVABLB.]  t.  e.  Deceitful,  or  deceptive ;  able  to  deceive. 
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ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 

The  Street  before  Olivia's  House. 

Enter  Clown  and  Fabian. 

Fah,  Now,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  let  me  see  his  letter. 
Clo.  Good  master  Fabian,  grant  me  another  request. 
Fab,  Any  thing. 

Clo,  Do  not  desire  to  see  this  letter. 

Fab.  This  is,  to  give  a  dog,  and  in  recompemse  desire  my 
dog  again. 

Enter  Duke,  Viola,  and  Attendants. 

Duke.  Belong  you  to  the  lady  Olivia,  friends  P 

Clo.  Ay,  sir ;  we  are  some  of  her  trappings. 

Duke.  I  know  thee  well :  how  dost  thou,  my  good  fellow  ? 

Clo.  Truly,  sir,  the  better  for  my  foes,  and  the  worse  for 
my  friends. 

Duke.  Just  the  contrary ;  the  better  for  thy  friends. 

Clo.  No,  sir,  the  worse. 

Duke.  How  can  that  be  P 

Clo,  Marry,  sir,  they  praise  me,  and  make  an  ass  of  me : 
now,  my  foes  tell  me  plainly  I  am  an  ass ;  so  that  by  my 
foes,  sir,  I  profit  in  the  knowledge  of  myself,  and  by  my 
friends  I  am  abused ;  so  that,  conclusions  to  be  as  kisses, 
if  your  four  negatives  make  your  two  aflfirmatives  *,  why 
then,  the  worse  for  my  friends,  and  the  better  for  my  foes. 

Duke.  Why,  this  is  excellent. 

Clo.  By  my  troth,  sir,  no ;  though  it  please  you  to  be  one 
of  my  friends. 

*  '  —  if  your  four  negatives  make  your  two  affinnatives,]     Dr.  Fanner  cites  the 
following  apposite  passage : 

'*  Queen.  Come,  let's  kiss. 

Moor,  Away,  away ! 

Queen.  No,  no,  says  aye,  and  twice  away  says  stay." 
Dr.  Farmer  refers  to  the  tragedy  of  **  Last's  Dominion,"  calling  it,  as  it  was  then 
considered,  Marlowe's  work.  Mr.  Singer,  however  (who  takes  this  quotation  from 
Marlowe's  supposed  play  as  usual  at  second  hand),  ought  to  have  known  that 
thirty  years  ago  it  was  proved  that  Marlowe  was  dead  long  before  "Lusfs 
Dominion  "  could  have  been  written.  See  the  last  edit,  of  Dodsley's  Old  Flays, 
printed  in  1826,  vol.  ii.  p.  31 1.  So  certain  is  this  point,  that  on  no  other  ground 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce  excluded  "  l4ust's  Dominion  "  from  the  edition  of  the  works 
of  Marlowe  published  in  1850. 
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Duke.  Thou  slialt  not  be  the  worse  for  me :  there's  gold. 

[^Oifnng  tnonet/. 

Clo.  But  that  it  would  be  double-dealing,  sir,  I  would  you 
could  make  it  another. 

Duke.  0  !  you  give  me  ill  coimsel. 

Ch.,  Put  your  grace  in  your  pocket,  sir,  for  this  once,  and 
let  your  flesh  and  blood  obey  it. 

Duke.  Well,  I  will  be  so  much  a  sinner  to  be  a  double 
dealer  :  there's  another.  [^GHving  more  money. 

Clo.  Primo,  secundo,  tefiio,  is  a  good  play;  and  the  old 
saying  is,  the  third  pays  for  all :  the  triplet,  sir,  is  a  good 
tripping  measure  * ;  or  the  bells  of  St.  Bennet,  sir,  may  put 
you  in  mind — one,  two,  three. 

Duke.  You  can  fool  no  more  money  out  of  me  at  this 
throw  * :  if  you  will  let  your  lady  know,  I  am  here  to  speak 
with  her,  and  bring  her  along  with  you,  it  may  awake  my 
bounty  farther. 

Clo.  Marry,  sir,  lullaby  to  your  bounty,  till  I  come  again. 
I  go,  sir ;  but  I  would  not  have  you  to  think,  that  my  desire 
of  having  is  the  sin  of  covetousness ;  but,  as  you  say,  sir, 
let  your  bounty  take  a  nap,  I  will  awake  it  anon. 

l^Exit  Clown. 

Enter  Antonio  and  Officers.         \ 

Vio.  Here  comes  the  man,  sir,  that  did  rescue  miL 
Duke.  That  face  of  his  I  do  remember  well ;  \ 

Yet,  when  I  saw  it  last,  it  was  besmeur'd. 

As  black  as  Vulcan,  in  the  smoke  of  war. 

A  bawbling  vessel  was  he  captain  of. 

For  shallow  draught  and  bulk  unprizable, 

With  which  such  scathful  grapple  did  he  make 

With  the  most  noble  bottom  of  our  fleet. 

That  very  envy,  and  the  tongue  of  loss. 

Cried  fame  and  honour  on  him. — ^What's  the  matter  P 
1  Off.  Orsino,  this  is  that  Antonio, 

That  took  the  Phoenix,  and  her  fraught,  from  Candy ; 

And  this  is  he,  that  did  the  Tiger  board. 

When  your  young  nephew  Titus  lost  his  leg. 

*  —  the  TRIPLET,  sir,  is  a  good  tripping  measure ;]  It  U  triplex  in  the  early 
editions ;  but  the  poetical  measure  was  not  usually  the  triplex^  but  the  '*  triplet/' 
and  for  that  reason  the  corrector  of  the  fo.  1G32  made  the  emendation. 

«  —  at  this  TH&ow:]  t.  e.  At  this  /tme,  a  word  in -use  with  our  poeta  from 
Chaucer  downwards,  but  not  rery  common  in  our  old  dramatists. 
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Here  in  the  streets^  desperate  of  shame  and  state, 
In  private  brabble  did  we  apprehend  him. 

Via,  He  did  me  kindness,  sir,  drew  on  my  side. 
But,  in  conclusion,  put  strange  speech  upon  me  ; 
I  know  not  what  'twas,  but  distraction. 

Duke.  Notable  pirate,  thou  salt-water  thief. 
What  foolish  boldness  brought  thee  to  their  mercies. 
Whom  thou,  in  terms  so  bloody,  and  so  dear  *, 
Hast  made  thine  enemies  P 

Ant,  Orsino,  noble  sir. 

Be  pleased  that  I  shake  off  these  names  you  give  me : 
Antonio  never  yet  was  thief,  or  pirate, 
Though,  I  confess,  on  base  and  ground  enough, 
Orsino's  enemy.     A  witchcraft  drew  me  hither : 
That  most  ingrateful  boy  there,  by  your  side. 
From  the  rude  sea's  enrag'd  and  foamy  mouth 
Did  I  redeem :  a  wreck  past  hope  he  was. 
His  life  I  gave  him,  and  did  thereto  add 
My  love,  without  retention,  or  restraint. 
All  his  in  dedication  :  for  his  sake. 
Did  I  expose  myself,  pure  for  his  love. 
Into  the  danger  of  this  adverse  town ; 
Drew  to  defend  him,  when  he  was  beset : 
Where  being  apprehended,  his  false  cunning 
(Not  meaning  to  partake  with  me  in  danger) 
Taught  him  to  face  me  out  of  his  acqiiaintance. 
And  grew  a  twenty-years-rcmoved  thing. 
While  one  would  wink  ;  denied  me  mine  own  purse. 
Which  I  had  recommended  to  his  use 
Not  half  an  hour  before. 

Vio.  How  can  this  be  P 

Duke.  When  came  he  to  this  town  P 

Ant.  To-day,  my  lord ;  and  for  three  months  before. 
No  interim,  not  a  minute's  vacancy, 
Both  day  and  night  did  we  keep  company. 

JSnt^  Olivia  and  Attendants. 

Duke.  Here  comes  the   countess :    now   heaven  walks  on 
earth! — 

>  Whom  thou,  in  terms  so  bloody,  and  so  dear,]  Steerens  says  that  **  dear" 
means  immediate,  consequential ;  but  he  mistakes  the  sense.  "  Dear  "  here  is  not 
from  the  Saxon  deor,  beloved ;  but  from  the  Saxon  dere,  hurt  "  Deare/'  to 
injure,  occurs  in  Sir  F.  Maddcn's  Glossary  to  "  Syr  Gawayne." 
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But  for  thee,  fellow ;  fellow,  thy  words  are  madnees : 
Three  months  this  youth  hath  tended  upon  me ; 
But  more  of  that  anon. — ^Take  h\m  aside. 

OH.  What  would  my  lord,  but  that  he  may  not  have, 
Wherein  Olivia  may  seem  serviceable  P — 
Cesario,  you  do  not  keep  promise  with  me. 

Vio,  Madam  1 

l}i(ke.  Gracious  Olivia, — 

OH.  What  do  you  say,  Cesario  P — Good  my  lord, — 

Vio.  My  lord  would  speak,  my  duty  hushes  me. 

OH.  K  it  be  aught  to  the  old  tune,  my  lord. 
It  is  as  fat  and  fulsome  to  mine  ear. 
As  howling  after  music. 

Duke.  Still  so  cruel  P 

OH.  Still  so  constant,  lord. 

Diike.  What,  to  perverseness  P  you  uncivil  lady, 
To  whose  ingrate  and  unauspicious  altars 
My  soul  the  faithfull'st  offerings  hath  breath'd  out, 
That  e'er  devotion  tendered.     What  shall  I  do  P 

OH.  Even  what  it  please  my  lord,  that  shall  become  him. 

Duke.  Why  should  I  not,  had  I  the  heart  to  do  it, 
Like  to  the  Egyptian  thief  at  point  of  death. 
Kill  what  I  love '  P  a  savage  jealousy. 
That  sometime  savours  nobly. — ^But  hear  me  this : 
Since  you  to  non-regardance  cast  my  faith, 
And  that  I  partly  know  the  instrument 
That  screws  me  from  my  true  place  in  your  favour, 
Live  you  the  marble-breasted  tyrant  still ; 
But  this  your  minion,  whom,  I  know,  you  love, 
And  whom,  by  heaven  I  swear,  I  tender  dearly, 
Him  will  I  tear  out  of  that  cruel  eye. 
Where  he  sits  crowned  in  his  master's  spite. — 
Come  boy,  with  me :  my  thoughts  are  ripe  in  mischief: 
I'll  sacrifice  the  lamb  that  I  do  love, 
To  spite  a  raven's  heart  within  a  dove.  [^Oatng. 

Vio.  And  I,  most  jocund,  apt,  and  willingly. 
To  do  you  rest  a  thousand  deaths  would  die.  [Following. 

^  Like  to  the  Egyptian  thief  at  point  of  death, 
Kill  what  I  loye  ?]  The  allusion  is,  as  Theobald  pointed  out,  to  the  story  of 
Thjramis,  in  the  Ethiopian  History  of  Heliodonis,  which  had  been  translated  by 
Thomas  Underdowne :  the  date  of  the  first  edition  is  not  known,  but  it  was 
reprinted  in  ]587f  and  again  in  1605.  There  was  no  edition  in  1602,  although 
Mr.  Singer  so  states :  in  fact,  he  misprinted  this  part  of  my  note,  and  erred  as  to 
the  date. 
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OIL  Where  goes  Cesario  P 

Vio.  After  him  I  love, 

More  than  I  love  these  eyes,  more  than  my  life. 
More,  by  all  mores,  than  e'er  I  shall  love  wife. 
If  I  do  feign,  you  witnesses  above 
Pimish  my  life  for  tainting  of  my  love ! 

OIL  Ah  me !  detested  P  how  am  I  beguil'd  ! 

Vio.  Who  does  beguile  you  ?  who  does  do  you  wrong  P 

OIL  Hast  thou  forgot  thyself  P     Is  it  so  long  ? — 
Call  forth  the  holy  father  P  [Exit  an  Attendant 

Duke.  Come  away.  [To  Viola. 

OIL  Whither,  my  lord  P— Cesario,  husband,  stay. 

Duke.  Husband! 

Oli.  Ay,  husband :  can  he  that  deny  P 

Duke.  Her  husband,  sirrah  ? 

Vio.  No,  my  lord,  not  I. 

Oli.  Alas  !  it  is  the  baseness  of  thy  fear. 
That  makes  thee  strangle  thy  propriety. 
Fear  not,  Cesario  :  take  thy  fortimes  up ; 
Be  that  thou  knoVst  thou  art,  and  then  thou  art 
As  great  as  that  thou  fear'st. — 0,  welcome,  father  ! 

Re-enter  Attendant  with  the  Priest. 

Father,  I  charge  thee,  by  thy  reverence. 
Here  to  unfold  (though  lately  we  intended 
To  keep  in  darkness,  what  occasion  now 
Reveals  before  'tis  ripe)  what  thou  dost  know, 
Hath  newly  past  between  this  youth  and  me. 

Priest.  A  contract  and  eternal  bond  of  love  *, 
Confirm'd  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands. 
Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  lips, 
Strengthened  by  interchangement  of  your  rings  * ; 
And  all  the  ceremony  of  this  compact 
Seal'd  in  my  function,  by  my  testimony : 
Since  when,  my  watch  hath  told  me,  toward  my  grave 
I  have  travelled  but  two  hours. 

Duke.  0,  thou  dissembling  cub  !  what  wilt  thou  be, 

*  A  contract  and  eternal  bond  of  love,]  The  compositor,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence of  the  corr.  fo.  1 632,  mistook  the  abbreviation  of  "  and  "  for  of,  and  so 
misprinted  the  line.  This  is  more  than  probable,  the  contraction  for  **  and " 
having  been  not  unfrequently  thus  mistaken. 

'  Strengthened  by  interchangement  of  your  rings ;]  "  In  onr  ancient  marriage 
ceremony/'  says  Steevens,  **  the  man  received,  as  well  as  gave,  a  ring." 
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When  time  hath  sow'd  a  grizzle  on  thy  case  *  P 
Or  will  not  else  thy  craft  so  quickly  grow, 
That  thine  own  trip  shall  be  thine  overthrow  P 
Farewell,  and  take  her ;  but  direct  thy  feet. 
Where  thou  and  I  henceforth  may  never  meet. 

Via.  My  lord,  I  do  protest, — 

OIL  O !  do  not  swear : 

Hold  little  faith,  though  thou  hast  too  much  fear. 

^nter  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek,  unth  his  head  broken. 

Sir  And.  For  the  love  of  God,  a  surgeon !  send  one  pre- 
sently to  sir  Toby. 

Oli.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Sir  And,  He  has  broke  my  head  across,  and  has  given 
sir  Toby  a  bloody  coxcomb  too.  For  the  love  of  God,  your 
help !  I  had  rather  than  forty  pound  I  were  at  home. 

OH.  Who  has  done  this,  sir  Andrew  ? 

Sir  And.  The  coimt's  gentleman,  one  Cesario.  We  took 
him  for  a  coward,  but  he's  the  very  devil  incardinate. 

Ihke.  My  gentleman,  Cesario  ? 

Sir  And.  Od's  lifelings !  here  he  is. — ^You  broke  my  head 
for  nothing ;  and  that  that  I  did,  I  was  set  on  to  do't  by  sir 
Toby. 

Vi^.  Why  do  you  speak  to  me  ?     I  never  hurt  you  : 
You  drew  your  sword  upon  me,  without  cause ; 
But  I  bespake  you  fair,  and  hurt  you  not. 

Sir  And.  H  a  bloody  coxcomb  be  a  hurt,  you  have  hurt  me : 
I  think  you  set  nothing  by  a  bloody  coxcomb. 

^nter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  drunk,  led  by  the  Cloum. 

Here  comes  sir  Toby  halting,  you  shall  hear  more  :  but  if  he 
had  not  been  in  drink,  he  would  have  tickled  you  othergates 
than  he  did. 

Duke.  How  now,  gentleman !  how  is't  with  you  ? 

Sir  To.  That's  all  one :  he  has  hurt  me,  and  there's  the  end 
on't.     Sot,  did'st  see  Dick  surgeon,  sot  ? 

Clo.  0 !  he's  drunk,  sir  Toby,  an  hour  agone :  his  eyes 
were  set  at  eight  i'  the  morning. 

Sir  To.  Then  he's  a  rogue,  and  a  passing-measures  pavin*. 
I  hate  a  drunken  rogue. 

>  When  time  hath  sow'd  a  grizzle  on  thy  case  ?]  t.  e.  On  thy  exterior.  The 
■kin  of  a  fox,  or  of  a  rabbit,  is  called  its  cote. 

*  Then  he's  a  rogue,  and  a  passino-measukes  javin.]  There  is  a  slight  error 
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on.  Away  with  him!     Who  liath  made  this  havoc  with 
themP 

Sir  And.  I'll  help  you,  sir  Toby,  because  we'll  be  dreaaed 
together. 

Sir  To.  Will  you  help  ?    An  ass-head,  and  a  coxcomb,  and 
a  knave !  a  thin-faced  knave,  a  gull ! 

Oli.  Get  him  to  bed,  and  let  his  hurt  be  look*d  to. 

[^Exeunt  Chum,  Sir  Toby,  and  Sir  Andrew. 

Enter  Sebastian  *. 

Seb.  I  am  sorry,  madam,  I  have  hurt  your  kinsman  ; 
But  had  it  been  the  brother  of  my  blood, 
I  must  have  done  no  less  with  wit  and  safety. 
You  throw  a  strange  regard  upon  me,  and  by  that 
I  do  perceive  it  hath  offended  you  * : 
Pardon  me,  sweet  one,  even  for  the  vows 
We  made  each  other  but  so  late  ago. 

Duke.  One  face,  one  voice,  one  habit,  and  two  persons ! 
A  natural  perspective  *,  that  is,  and  is  not. 

Seb.  Antonio  !  0,  my  dear  Antonio ! 
How  have  the  hours  rack'd  and  tortur'd  me. 
Since  I  have  lost  thee  ! 

Ant.  Sebastian  are  you  ? 

Seb.  Fear'st  thou  that,  Antonio  P 

Ant.  How  have  you  made  division  of  yourself  P — 
An  apple  cleft  in  two  is  not  more  twin 

in  the  original  text  of  this  passage,  where  **  pavyn  "  is  printed  panymt  the  u,  for  r, 
having  been  turned  ;  but  otherwise,  with  a  little  explanation,  it  is  soffidentlj  in- 
telligible. The  pavin,  or  peacock  dance,  was  a  slow  heavy  movement,  such  as  s 
drunken  man,  like  **  Dick  surgeon,"  might  be  supposed  to  execute  in  his  intoxica- 
tion :  **  passing  measures  "  (it  is  printed  patty -metuures  in  the  folios)  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  pastamezzOf  which  signified,  in  Italian,  a  mode  of  dancing  not  nnic^ 
differing  from  walking,  (Sir  J.  Hawkins's  Hist,  of  Music,  iv.  386.)  so  that  "  Dick 
surgeon  "  in  his  drunkenness,  went  through  this  species  of  slow  half- walking  dance, 
and  hence,  probably,  the  humour  of  Sir  Toby's  allusion.  It  seems  in  English  to 
have  been  called  *'  the  ^a«nn^-measures  pavin,"  (see  Shakesp.  8oc.  Papers,  i.  24,) 
and  part  of  its  applicability  to  the  drunken  surgeon,  who  had  jtassed  ail  measurei 
in  his  intoxication,  was  derived  from  this  circumstance. 

'  Enter  Sebastian.]  "  All  start "  is  here  added  in  the  margin  of  the  corr.  fo. 
1632,  perhaps  to  instruct  the  other  actors  on  the  stage  to  express  astonishment  at 
the  obvious  likeness  between  Viola  and  Sebastian. 

*  You  throw  a  strange  regard  upon  me,  and  by  that 

I  do  perceive  it  hath  offended  you :]     This  is  the  regulation  of  the  Iblios, 
which  Malone  altered  by  placing  *'  by  that "  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  Ime. 

*  A  natural  perspective,]  t.  e.  A  natural  illusion,  as  if  seen  through  a  penpee^ 
the  glass,  representing  the  same  figure  twice  over. 
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Than  these  two  creatures.     Whioli  is  Sebastian  P 

OIL  Most  wonderfiil ! 

Seb,  Do  I  stand  there  ?    I  never  had  a  brother ; 
Nor  can  there  be  that  deity  in  my  nature. 
Of  here  and  every  where.     I  had  a  sister, 
Whom  the  blind  waves  and  surges  have  devoured. — 
[To  Viola.]  Of  charity,  what  kin  are  you  to  me  ? 
What  coimtryman  ?  what  name  ?  what  parentage  P 

Vio.  Of  Messaline :  Sebastian  was  my  father ; 
Such  a  Sebastian  was  my  brother  too. 
So  went  he  suited  to  his  watery  tomb. 
If  spirits  can  assume  both  form  and  suit, 
You  come  to  fright  us. 

Seh,  A  spirit  I  am  indeed ; 

But  am  in  that  dimension  grossly  clad. 
Which  from  the  womb  I  did  participate. 
Were  you  a  woman,  as  the  rest  goes  even, 
I  should  my  tears  let  fall  upon  your  cheek, 
And  sav — thrice  welcome,  drowned  Viola ! 

Vio,  My  father  had  a  mole  upon  his  brow. 

Seb.  And  so  had  mine. 

Vio,  And  died  that  day,  when  Viola  from  her  birth 
Had  nimiber'd  thirteen  years. 

Seb,  0  !  that  record  is  lively  in  my  soul. 
lie  finished,  indeed,  his  mortal  act 
That  day  that  made  my  sister  thirteen  years. 

Vio,  If  nothing  lets  to  make  us  happy  both, 
But  this  my  masculine  usurp'd  attire, 
Do  not  embrace  me,  till  each  circimistance 
Of  place,  time,  fortune,  do  cohere,  and  jump. 
That  I  am  Viola :  which  to  confirm, 
I'll  bring  you  to  a  captain  in  this  town, 
Where  lie  my  maiden  weeds ;  by  whose  gentle  help 
I  was  preserved  to  serve  this  noble  count. 
All  the  occurrence  of  my  fortune  since 
Hath  been  between  this  lady,  and  this  lord. 

Seb.  So  comes  it,  lady,  [To  Olivli.]  you  have  been  mis- 
took ; 
But  nature  to  her  bias  drew  in  that '. 

*  Bat  nature  to  her  biAS  drew  in  that]  We  cannot  previfil  apon  ourselves  to 
alter  the  old  text  here,  but  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632  (rue  is  sabstitated  for  "  drew." 
The  two  words  may  have  been  misheard,  and  to  say  that  nature  was  irue  in  her 
bias  is  a  very  natural  expression.    StUl,  "  drew  "  fills  its  place  welL 
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You  would  have  been  contracted  to  a  maid. 
Nor  are  you  therein,  by  my  life,  deceived : 
You  are  betroth'd  both  to  a  maid  and  man. 

Duke.  Be  not  amaz'd ;  right  noble  is  his  blood. — 
If  this  be  so,  as  yet  the  glass  seems  true, 
I  shall  have  share  in  this  most  happy  wreck. 
Boy,  [To  Viola.]  thou  hast  said  to  me  a  thousand  times, 
Thou  never  shouldst  love  woman  like  to  me. 

Vio.  And  all  those  sayings  will  I  over-swear. 
And  all  those  swearings  keep  as  true  in  soul, 
As  doth  that  orbed  continent,  the  fire 
That  severs  day  from  night. 

Duke,  Give  me  thy  hand ; 

And  let  me  see  thee  in  thy  woman's  weeds. 

Vio.  The  captain,  that  did  bring  me  first  on  shore, 
Hath  my  maid's  garments :  he,  upon  some  action, 
Is  now  in  durance  at  Malvolio's  suit, 
A  gentleman  and  follower  of  my  lady's. 

on.  He  shall  enlarge  him. — Fetch  Malvolio  hither : — 
And  yet,  alas !  now  I  remember  me. 
They  say,  poor  gentleman,  he's  much  distract : 
A  most  distracting  frenzy  of  mine  own ' 
From  my  remembrance  clearly  banish'd  his. — 

He-entet*  Clown,  tcith  a  ktter. 

How  does  he,  sirrah  ? 

Clo.  Truly,  madam,  he  holds  Belzebub  at  the  stave's  end, 
as  well  as  a  man  in  his  case  may  do.  He  has  here  writ  a 
letter  to  you :  I  should  have  given  it  you  to-day  morning ; 
but  as  a  madman's  epistles  are  no  gospels,  so  it  skiUs  not 
much  •  when  they  are  delivered. 

X)IL  Open  it,  and  read  it. 

Clo.  Look,  then,  to  be  well  edified,  when  the  fool  delivers 
the  madman  : — [Reads,']  "  By  the  lord,  madam," — 

OH,  How  now !  art  thou  mad  ? 

Clo,  No,  madam,  I  do  but  read  madness  :  an  your  ladyship 
will  have  it  as  it  ought  to  be,  you  must  allow  vox  *. 

'  A  most  DiSTRACTiNO  frcDzy  of  mine  own]  There  cannot  sorely  be  much 
dispute  about  the  genuine  text  here :  the  folio,  1G23,  reads  extracting  ftenxj,  the 
folio,  1632,  exacting f  and  the  MS.  corrector  of  the  folio,  diairacting, 

'  —  it  SKILLS  not  much]  i.  e.  It  signifiet  not  much,  a  very  common  idiomatic 
expression.     See  <*  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  A.  iii.  sc.  2,  p.  490. 

y  —  you  must  allow  vox."]     The  Clown  begins  to  read  the  letter  as  a  "*H'**"' ; 
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OH.  Pr^ythee,  read  i'  thy  right  wits. 

Clo,  So  I  do,  madonna ;  but  to  read  his  right  wits,  is  to 
read  thus :  therefore  perpend,  my  princess,  and  give  ear. 
OIL  Rcafl  it  you,  sirrah.  [To  Fabian. 

Fah,  l^Reads.']  "  By  the  lord,  madam,  you  wrong  me^  and 
the  worid  shall  know  it.  Though  you  have  put  me  into  dark- 
ness, and  given  your  drunken  cousin  rule  over  me,  yet  have  I 
the  benefit  of  my  senses  as  well  as  your  ladyship:  I  have 
your  own  letter  that  induced  me  to  the  semblance  I  put  on ; 
with  the  which  I  doubt  not  but  to  do  myself  much  right,  or 
you  much  shame.  Think  of  me  as  you  please :  I  leave  my 
duty  a  little  imthought  of,  and  spisak  out  of  my  injury. 

"  The  madly-used  Malvolio." 

Oil  Did  he  write  this  ? 

Clo,  Ay,  madam. 

Duke.  This  savours  not  much  of  distraction. 

OIL  See  him  deliver'd,  Fabian  :  bring  him  hither. 

[Exit  Fabian. 
My  lord,  so  please  you,  these  things  farther  thought  on, 
To  think  me  as  well  a  sister  as  a  wife, 
One  day  shall  crown  the  alliance  ;  and,  so  please  you ', 
Here  at  my  house,  and  at  my  proper  cost. 

Duke,  Madam,  I  am  most  apt  t'  embrace  your  offer. — 
[To  Viola.]  Your  master  quits  you;  and,  for  your  service 

done  him. 
So  much  against  the  mettle  of  your  sex, 
So  far  beneath  your  soft  and  tender  breeding. 
And  since  you  call'd  me  master  for  so  long, 
Here  is  my  hand :  you  shall  firom  this  time  be 
Your  master's  mistress. 

OIL  A  sister : — ^you  are  she. 

Re-enter  Fabian  with  Malvolio  *. 
Duke,  Is  this  the  madman  P 

and  for  this  violence  of  voice  Olivia  reproves  him,  and  he  justifies  himself.    An 
explanation  would  hardly  seem  necessary,  if  the  passage  had  not  been  disputed. 

^  One  day  shall  crown  the  alliance ;  and,  so  please  you,]     The  old  reading  is, 
<*  One  day  shall  crown  the  alliance  on't :"  the  alliance  of  what  ?     Olivia  alludes  to 
the  double  union  contemplated  between  herself  and  Sebastian  and  the  Duke  and 
Viola.     The  emendation  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632  of  *'and"  for  on*/,  is  both  graceful 
and  appropriate.     Professor  Mommsen  so  considers  it,  and  thus  gives  the  line : 
"  ^$o  kron'  ein  Tag  den  Band,  und,  wenn's  beUebt,"  &c. 
*  Re-enter  Fabian  with  Malvolio.]     The  corr.  fo.  1632  adds,  '<with  straw 
vol.  II.  3  A 
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OH.  Ay,  my  lord,  this  same. 

How  now,  Malvolio  P 

MaL  Madam,  you  have  done  me  wrong, 

Notorious  wrong. 

OIL  Have  I,  Malvolio  P  no. 

Mai,  Lady,  you  have.     Pray  you,  peruse  that  letter : 
You  must  not  now  deny  it  is  your  hand. 
Write  from  it,  if  you  can,  in  hand,  or  phrase ; 
Or  say,  'tis  not  your  seal,  nor  your  invention : 
Tou  can  say  none  of  this.     Well,  grant  it  then. 
And  tell  me,  in  the  modesty  of  honour, 
Why  you  have  given  me  such  clear  lights  of  favour, 
Bade  me  come  smiling,  and  cross-garter'd  to  you. 
To  put  on  yellow  stockings,  and  to  fix)wn 
Upon  sir  Toby,  and  the  lighter  people  P 
And,  acting  this  in  an  obedient  hope. 
Why  have  you  suffered  me  to  be  imprisoned. 
Kept  in  a  dark  house,  visited  by  the  priest. 
And  made  the  most  notorious  geek ',  and  gull. 
That  e'er  invention  play'd  on  P  tell  me  why. 

OK,  Alas !  Malvolio,  this  is  not  my  writing,- 
Though,  I  confess,  much  like  the  character ; 
But,  out  of  question,  'tis  Maria's  hand  : 
And  now  I  do  bethink  me,  it  was  she 
First  told  me  thou  wast  mad ;  thou  cam'st  in  smiling  ^ 
And  in  such  forms  which  here  were  preimpos'd 
Upon  thee  in  the  letter.     Preythee,  be  content : 
This  practice  hath  most  shrewdly  pass'd  upon  thee ; 
But  wh^n  we  know  the  grounds  and  authors  of  it,  * 
Thou  shalt  be  both  the  plaintiff  and  the  judge 
Of  thine  own  cause. 

Fab.  Good  madam,  hear  me  speak ; 

And  let  no  quarrel,  nor  no  brawl  to  come. 
Taint  the  condition  of  this  present  hour. 


about  him,  as  from  prison."  This  haa  been  the  practice  in  modern  times,  and  it 
shows  how  old  was  the  stage- tradition,  for  the  sake  of  comic  effect. 

»  —  geek,]  A  fool:  from  the  Saxon  ffeac,  a  cackoo,  and  figuratiyely  a  fooL 
The  word  occurs  again  in  the  same  sense  in  •*  Cymbeline,"  A.  ▼.  bc.  4. 

*  —  thou  cam'st  in  smiling,]  It  is  "  then  cam'st  in  smiling  "  in  all  the  foUot, 
but  a  clear  misprint,  and  so  it  is  treated  in  the  corr.  fo.  1632,  where  then  it 
changed  to  '*  thou."  In  the  next  line  it  has  '*  preimpos'd  "  for  prentppot'd  with 
equal  fitness :  the  forms  were  **  preimpos'd  "  apon  Malvolio  in  the  letter  written 
by  Maria,  and  were  not  prentppot'd  u|K)n  him. 
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Which  I  have  wonder'd  at.     In  hope  it  shall  not, 
Most  freely  I  confess,  myself,  and  Toby, 
Set  this  device  against  Malvolio  here. 
Upon  some  stubborn  and  imcourteons  parts 
We  had  conceived  against  him.     Maria  writ 
The  letter  at  sir  Toby's  great  importance  * ; 
In  recompense  whereof,  he  hath  married  her. 
How  with  a  sportful  malice  it  was  followed, 
May  rather  pluck  on  laughter  than  revenge, 
If  that  the  injuries  be  justly  weighed, 
That  have  on  both  sides  past. 

OH.  Alas,  poor  soul  *,  how  have  they  baffled  thee  ! 

Clo.  Why,  "  some  are  bom  great,  some  achieve  greatness, 
and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them  '.'*  I  was  one, 
sir,  in  this  interlude ;  one  sir  Topas,  sir ;  but  that's  all  one. — 
"  By  the  Lord,  fool,  I  am  not  mad  ;*' — But  do  you  remem- 
ber ?  "  Madam,  why  laugh  you  at  such  a  barren  rascal  ? 
an  you  smile  not,  he's  gagg'd :"  And  thus  the  whirligig  of 
time  brings  in  his  revenges. 

MaL  I'll  be  reveng'd  on  the  whole  pack  of  you.  [Exit. 

OIL  He  hath  been  most  notoriously  abus'd. 

Duke,  Pursue  him,  and  entreat  him  to  a  peace. 
He  hath  not  told  us  of  the  captain  yet ; 
When  that  is  known  and  golden  time  convents, 
A  solemn  combination  shall  be  made 
Of  our  dear  souls : — ^moan  time,  sweet  sister, 
We  will  not  part  from  hence. — Cesario,  come ; 
For  so  you  shall  be,  while  you  are  a  man. 
But  when  .in  other  habits  you  are  seen, 
Ondno's  mistress,  and  his  fancy's  queen.  [EoceunL 

m 

*  -7  at  sir  Toby's  great  importance ;]  t.  e.  Importunity,  in  the  same  way  that 
^'impoitant"  means  importunate  on  p.  22. 

*  A^as,  poor  soul,]  *'  Alas,  poor  fool**  in  the  old  impressions,  and  amended 
to  **  p  )or  soul  **  in  the  corr.  fo.  1032,  most  properly,  since  Olivia  could  never  mean 
to  insult  Malvolio,  but  to  compassionate  him.  The  mbprint  of  fool  for  *'  soul  ** 
was  very  easy,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  long  s  and  y  were  so  frequently  mis- 
taken by  old  printers. 

7  —  greatness  thrust  upon  them.]  The  words  in  the  letter  are,  **  greatness 
thrust  upon  them,"  and  so  they  ought  here  to  be  repeated  according  to  the  corr. 
fo.  1G32  :  there  seems  no  reason  for  variation;  but  "greatness  thrown  upon 
them  "  is  nevertheless  the  word  in  all  the  folios. 
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CLOWN   sings'. 

When  that  I  was  and  a  little  tiny  hoy. 
With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 

A  foolish  thing  icas  but  a  toy, 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  I  came  to  man's  estate. 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 
'Oainst  knaves  and  thieves  men  shut  their  gate, 
,     For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  I  came,  ahs  !  to  wive. 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain. 

By  swaggering  could  I  never  thrive, 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  wJien  I  came  unto  my  bed ', 

With  hey,  ho,  the  mnd  and  the  rain. 
With  toss-pots  still  I  had  drunken  head. 
For  tJie  rain  it  raineth  every  day, 

A  great  while  ago  the  world  begun, 
With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain. 

But  thafs  all  one,  our  play  is  done, 

And  we'll  strive  to  please  you  every  day. 

*  Clown  sings.]  '*  To  pipe  and  tabor/'  adds  the  corr.  fo.  1G32.  In  the  opening 
of  A.  iii.  (p.  682)  the  Clown  ought  to  appear  on  the  stage  with  his  pipe  and  tabor, 
and  here  he  again  produces,  and  plays  upon  them  for  the  amusement  of  the 
audience. 

*  But  when  I  came  unto  my  bed,]  The  folios  read  '*  beds,''  and  in  the  cor- 
responding  line  "  heads."  In  the  third  line  of  this  stanza  (besides  mending  these 
errors)  the  corr.  fo  1632  inserts  "  I,"  which,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  was  in 
all  probability  what  the  poet  wrote.  The  pronoun  had  dropped  out  in  the  press,  as 
in  "  As  you  like  it,"  A.  i.  so.  2,  p.  35?. 
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